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ADVEETISEMENT. 


Tbis  is  a  re-publication,  with  many  alterations  of  amngemeut,  and  some  modifi- 

otioDB  of  opinion  grounded  upon  new  infonnation,  of  a  volume  published  in  1343. 
:  That  book  has  been  long  out  of  print ;  and  it  is  a  gratification  to  me  to  re-prodnce 
I  it  in  a  cheap  form. 

I  In  the  ori^al  advertisement  I  said,  "  Every  Life  of  Shokspere  mnst,  to  a  certain 
'  extent,  be  conjectural ;  and  all  the  Lives  that  have  been  written  are  conjectural. 
I  This  *  Biography '  is  only  so  far  more  coigectuiel  than  any  other,  as  r^ards  the  form 

whidi  it  aMomea,  by  which  it  haa  been  endeavonred  to  associate  Shakspere  with  the 
!  eircvinstanoea  around  him,  in  a  manner  which  may  fix  them  in  the  mind  of  the 
I  leader  by  exdting  his  interest."  I  quoted  the  opinion  of  Steerens — "  All  that  is 
\  kwntn  with  any  dq;ree  of  certainty  concerning  Shakspere  is,  that  he  was  bom  at 
Sbadad-apon-Avon — maiiied,  and  had  children  there — went  to  London,  where  he 

/  eanDeDced  actor  and  wrote  poems  and  plays — retunied  to  Staitford,  made  his  will, 
,'  died,  and  was  buried."  I  pointed  out  that  this  was  exaggeration,  but  I  somewhat 
I  hasti^  termed  it  "  eli^t  exaggeration."  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter,  with  regard 
[  to  the  want  ot  information  on  the  life  of  Shakspere,  that  he  is,  in  this  respect, 

in  the  state  in  whicii  most  of  his  contemporary  poets  are — Spenser  for  instanoe — but 
J  with  this  difference,  that  we  do  know  more  concerning  Shakspere  than  we  know  of 
I  Bioat  ot  his  contemporaries  of  the  same  class.  Admitting  this  sound  reasoning,  I 
1  still  bdleve  that  the  attonpt  which  I  ventured  to  make,  for  the  first  time  in  En^ish 
'  Utcntare,  to  write  a  Biogn^hy  which,  in  the  absence  of  Diaries  and  Letters, 
I  ifaoold  anrround  the  known  facts  with  the  local  and  temporary  circumstances,  and 
I  with  the  social  relations  amidst  which  one  of  so  defined  a  position  must  have  moved, 
'  was  not  a  freak  of  fancy — a  "  Burlesque"  as  one  critic  has  been  pleased  to  call  it, — but 
,  aa  ap[HT>ximation  to  the  truth,  which  could  not  have  been  reached  by  a  mere 

docDmeotary  narrative.     I  venture  to  think  that  I  have  made  the  course  of  Shakspere 

dear  and  consistent,  without  any  extravagant  theories,  and  with  some  successful 
'  Ksatance  to  long  received  pi^ndices.  If  there  were  faults  of  taste  in  the  original 
\  attempt,  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  them,  in  tlus  edition,  to  the  best  of  my 

jadgment. 

'  CHABLES  KNIGHT. 

I      UaBCH  1,  18S0. 
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CHAPTBB   I. 

ANCESTRY. 


On  the  SSod  of  Augtut,  148S,  there  waa  a  battle  foi^^ht  for  the  crown  of  England, 
a  ahort  bftttle  endmg  in  a  decifdve  victot;.  In  that  field  a  crowned  king,  "  manfully 
fighting  in  the  middle  of  his  enemiw,  wae  elain  and  brought  to  bis  death;"  and  a 
politic  adventurer  put  on  the  crown,  which  the  immediate  desccndantB  of  hia  house 
wwe  toi  nearlj  a  century  and  a  quarter.  The  battle-field  waa  Boaworth.  Two 
months  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Richmond  was  more  solemnl;  crowned  and  anointed 
at  Weatminater  by  the  name  of  King  Henry  VII.  ;  and  "  after  thia,"  continues  the 
chronicler,  "  he  began  to  remember  his  especial  frieiidH  and  fautors,  of  whom  some 
he  advanced  to  honour  and  dignity,  and  some  he  enriched  with  possesaions  and 
goods,  every  man  according  to  hia  desert  and  merit"  •  Was  there  in  that  victo- 
rious army  of  the  Eori  of  Richmond, — which  Richard  denounced  as  a  "  company  of 
tfsitors,  thieves,  ouUaws,  and  runagates," — an  Englishman  bearing  the  name  of 
Chadcsper,  or  Shaleapeyre,  or  Schakeepere,  or  Schakespeire,  or  Shakeapcyre,  or 
Schskspere,  or  Shalceapere,  or  Shakspere,t — a  martial  name,  however  spelt  t 
"  Breakspear,  Shakeapew,  and  the  like,  have  been  surnames  imposed  upon  the  first 
beareiB  of  them  fen"  valour  and  feats  of  arms."  J     Of  the  warlike  achievements  of 

•  Hall'i  CIinMuele. 

t  A  lilt  of  tli«  brethnn  tni  aittert  of  Uie  Quild  of  Enawle,  nur  BowingUin,  in  Wu-wickibire, 
•zUlriU  a  great  Domber  of  the  nunc  of  Stutliipere  in  that  frateinity,  {rom  aboDt  1460  la  1627  ;  and 
the  DamM  an  tpalt  willi  the  diTenitj  hera  giveo,  Shahtpert  being  the  latot. 

t  TetMegu'(*'Beititution,''&c.  C  ~(H>qIc 
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thia  Shakspere  there  is  no  record :  his  name  or  his  deeds  would  h&ve  no  interest 
for  us  unleea  there  h&d  been  bom,  ughtj  ^eaiB  after  thia  hattle-day,  a  direct  de- 
acendaat  &vm  him — 


a  Shakspere,  of  whom  it  ia  also  said— 


A  public  document,  beaiing  the  date  of  1S99,  afBnns,  upou  "credible  report,"  of 
"John  Shakapere,  now  of  Stratford-upon-ATon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gentJe- 
man,"  that  his  "  parent,  great-grandfather,  and  late  antecessor,  for  his  IWtlifkd  and 
approved  service  to  the  late  most  prudent  prince  King  Henrjr  VIL  of  femoue 
memot;,  was  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements,  giveu  to  him  in 
those  parts  of  Warwickshire,  whore  they  have  continued  by  aome  dwcents  in  good 
leputatdoD  and  credit."  Such  is  the  recital  cf  a  grant  of  arms  to  John  Shakspere, 
the  &ther  of  William  Shakspere,  which  document  refers  to  "his  ancient  coat  of 
arms,  heretofore  t^aigned  to  him,  whilst  he  was  her  Majesty's  officer  and  baihff  of 
Stratford."  In  those  parts  of  Warwickshire,  then,  lived  and  died,  we  may  assume^ 
the  ^thiU  and  approved  servant  of  the  "  unknown  Welshman,"  aa  Richard  called 
tiim,  who  won  for  himself  the  more  equivocal  name  of  "  the  most  prudent  prince." 
He  was  probably  advanced  in  years  when  Henry  ascended  the  throne  j  for  in  the 
first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  IGCS,  his  great^nindsou,  John  Sfaakqiere,  was  a 
burgees  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford,  and  was  in  all  probabilit;  bom  about  1030. 
The  fomily  had  oontinued  in  those  parts,  we  are  assured,  "  by  some  deecents ; "  but 
how  they  were  occupied  in  the  business  of  life,  what  was  their  station  in  socie^, 
how  tiiey  branched  out  into  other  lines  of  Shakaperes,  we  have  no  distinct  record. 
The  name  ruay  be  traced  by  legal  documents  in  many  parishee  of  Warwickshire ;  but 
we  learn  from  a  deed  of  trust  executed  in  ifiSO,  by  Robert  Arden,  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  William  Shakspere,  that  Richard  Shakspere  was  the  occupier  of  land  in 
^litterfleld,  the'  property  of  Robert  Arden.  At  this  parish  of  Snitterfleld  Uved  a 
Henry  Shakspere,  who  as  we  learn  from  a  declaration  in  the  Court  of  Record  at  Strat- 
ford, was  the  brother  of  John  Shakspere.t  It  is  conjectured,  and  very  reasonably, 
that  Richard  Shakspere,  of  .Snitterfield,  was  the  paternal  grandfather  of  William 
Shakspere.  Snitterfield  is  only  three  miles  distant  from  Stratford,  They  probably 
were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  unambitious  small  proprietors. 

Harrison,  a  painter  of  manners  who  comes  near  the  time  of  John  Shakspere,  has 
described  the  probable  condition  of  his  immediate  ancestora  :    "  Yeomen  are  those 

which  by  our  law  are  oalled  leg<de*  hominet,  free  men  bom  English. 

The  trath  is,  that  the  word  ia  derived  from  the  Saxon  term  zeoman,  or  geonuui, 
which  signifieth  (as  I  have  read)  a  settled  or  staid  man.  ....  This  sort  of 
people  have  a  certain  pre-eminence  and  more  estimation  than  labourers  and  the 
common  sort  of  artificers." 

But  the  grant  of  arms  in  1699,  opens  another  branch  of  inquiry  into  Shakspere's 
ancestry.  It  says,  "  for  that  the  said  John  Shakespere  having  married  the  daughter 
and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wellingcote,  ^ilmecote]  and  also  produced 
this  his  ancient  coat  of  arms,  we  [the  heralds]  have  likewise  upon  one  other 
escutcheon  impaled  the  same  with  the  ancient  arms  of  the  sud  Arden  of  Welling- 


"  Life"  p.  8?. 
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oote."  lltey  add  that  John  Shakspero,  and  hia  children,  issue,  uid  poeterity,  may 
bear  and  use  the  same  shield  of  anus,  single  or  impaled 

The  funilj  of  Arden  was  one  of  the  highest  antiquitj  in  Warwickshire.  Diigdale 
traces  its  pedigree  unintemiptedly  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Under 
thu  head  of  Curdworth,  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Hemlingford,  he  says — "  In  this 
place  I  have  made  choice  to  apeak  hiatoricall;  of  that  moat  andeut  and  worthy 
hmily,  wboae  surname  was  firat  assumed  &om  their  residence  in  this  part  of  the 
countiy,  then  and  yet  called  drden,  by  reason  of  ita  woodineas,  the  old  Britons  and 
Gauls  using  the  word  in  that  sense."  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  there 
resided  at  Warwick,  Turcfail,  "a  man  of  especial  note  and  power"  and  of  "great 
possessions."  In  the  Domesday  Book  his  Mher,  Alwyne,  is  styled  viat  comet. 
Torchil,  aa  well  as  his  father,  received  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror.  He 
retained  the  possessiou  of  vast  lands  in  the  ahire,  and  he  occupied  Warwick  Castie 
as  a  military  governor.  He  was  thence  called  I^irchil  de  Warwick  by  the  Normana. 
Bat  Dugdale  goes  on  to  e».j — "  He  was  one  of  the  first  here  in  Enf^d  that,  in 
imitation  of  the  Normana,  assumed  a  surname,  for  so  it  appears  that  he  did,  and 
wrote  himself  TunAUlitt  de  Sardene,  in  the  days  of  King  William  Eufua."  The 
history  of  the  De  Ardens,  as  collected  with  wonderful  industry  by  Dugdsle,  spreads 
orer  six  centuriea  Such  records  seldom  present  much  variety  of  incident,  hownver 
great  and  wealthy  be  the  family  to  which  they  are  linked.  In  thia  instance  a 
shrievalty  or  an  attainder  varies  the  regiater  of  birth  and  marriage,  but  geuerBtion 
after  generation  passes  away  without  leaving  any  enduring  traces  of  ita  sojourn  on 
the  earth.  Fuller  has  not  the  name  of  a  single  De  Arden  amongst  hia  "  Worthiee" 
— men  illustrious  for  something  more  than  birth  or  richea, — with  the  exception  of 
those  who  swell  the  lists  of  sheriffs  for  the  oounty.  The  pedigree  which  Dugdale 
gives  of  the  Arden  family  brings  ua  no  nearer  in  the  direct  line  to  the  mother  of 
Shakspere  than  to  Bobert  Arden,  her  great^p-andiather :  ho  was  the  third  son  of 
Walter  Arden,  who  married  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden,  of  Buck- 
ingfaamshire  i  and  he  was  brother  to  Sir  John  Arden,  squire  for  the  body  to  Heniy 
Vn.  Malone,  with  laudable  industry,  haa  continued  the  pedigree  in  the  younger 
branch.  Bobert's  aon,  also  called  Robert,  was  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VIE. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  ;  for  he  had  a  valuable  lease  granted  him  by 
the  king  of  the  manor  of  Yoiasll,  in  Staffordshire,  and  was  alao  made  keeper  of  the 
Kqral  park  of  Alderoar.  Robert  Arden,  the  groom  of  the  chamber,  probably  left  the 
ooort  upon  the  death  of  his  master.  He  married,  and  he  had  a  son,  also  Bobert, 
irtio  had  a  family  of  aeven  daughters.  The  youngest  was  Mary,  the  mother  of 
William  Shakspere. 

From  the  connection  of  these  immediate  ancestors  of  Shakspcre'a  mother  with 
the  court  of  Heniy  VII,  Malone  has  assumed  that  they  were  Uie  "  antecessors  "* 
of  John  Shakapere  declared  to  have  been  advanced  and  rewarded  by  the  conqueror 
oT  Boeworth  Field.  Because  Robert  Arden  had  a  leaseof  thertTDlmanorof  Yoiaall, 
in  Staffordshire,  Malone  also  contends  that  the  reward  of  lands  and  tenements  stated 
in  the  grant  of  arms  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  ancestor  of  John  Shakspere 
read^  means  the  beneficial  lease  to  Robert  Arden.  He  holds  that  popalarl}/  the 
grand&ther  of  Maty  Atden  would  have  been  called  the  grandfather  of  John  Shak-' 
epen,  and  that  John  Shakspero  himaelf  would  have  so  called  him.  The  answer  is 
very  direct  The  grant  of  arms  recites  that  the  great-gnndMhet  of  John  Shakspere 
had  be«n  advanced  and  rewarded  by  Henry  VIL,  and  then  ffott  onloioff  that  John 

*  In  a  dnfl  of  the  gnot  of  amu,  dated  IB90,  there  era  •cTenl  wistjoiu  fran  that  of  1S9B. 
AawDgit  otlien  we  hate. — "  wh«e  parent)  and  Inte  anteceuon  were  for  thi*  Taliaat  and  bitfafnl 
(crrica*  isMead  of  "parail,  gnatgnndhlhei,  and  late  Bntaceoor,  for  fail  taitfafnl  and  opproTed 
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Shakspere  htid  married  the  dtkughter  of  Robert  Aiden  of  Wcllingcote  :  He  has  an 
andeut  coalnDf-arms  of  hia  own  derived  ftvm  his  onceator,  and  the  arms  of  his  wife 
are  to  be  impaled  with  theee  his  owd  anus.  Can  the  interpretation  of  this  docu- 
ment then  bo  that  Mar;  Arden's  grandfather  is  the  person  pointed  out  as  John 
Shakspere'a  ^reot-grandfather  ;  and  that,  haviug  an  ancient  coat-of-arma  himself  his 
ancestry  ie  reallj  that  of  his  wife,  whoue  arms  are  totally  different  1 

Mary  Ardcu !     The  name  breathes  of  poclty.     It  seema  the  peraoDi&cation  of 
some  Diyad  of 

"  Many  a  faugc-grawn  wood,  and  many  a  ihady  gnit,' 

called  by  that  generic  name  of  Arden, — a  forest  with  many  towns, 

"  Whote  foottlfpi  yel  are  found, 
In  her  rough  woodLand*  mora  than  anj  other  ground. 
That  mighty  Arden'held  even  in  h«  height  of  pride. 
Her  one  hand  tooching  Trent,  the  other  Seiem'i  lide."* 

High  aa  was  her  descent,  wealthy  and  powerM  sa  were  the  numerous  branches  of 
her  family,  Mary  Atden,  we  doubt  uot,  led  a  life  of  usefalneBs  as  well  as  innocence, 
within  her  native  forest  hamlet.  Her  bther  died  in  December,  1666.  His  will  is 
dated  the  S4th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  and  the  testator  styles  himsdf 
"  Robert  Arden,  of  Wylmcole,  in  the  paryche  of  Aston  Cauutlow." 


[VUtiwaofWIIiBMate.] 

The  face  of  the  country  must  have  been  greatly  changed  in  three  centuries.  A 
canal,  with  locit  rising  upon  lock,  now  croasca  the  hill  upon  which  the  village  stands  ; 
but  traffic  has  not  robbed  the  plsce  of  its  green  pastures  and  its  shady  nooks,  though 
nothing  is  left  of  tlie  ancient  magnifioonce  of  the  great  forest     There  ia  very  slight 

DraytoD.    "Folyolbion,"  I3th  Song.  _, 
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^^tearoDoe  of  antiquitj  about  the  present  Tillage,  and  certainly  not  a  house  in  which 
we  can  conceive  that  Bobert  Arden  redded. 

It  WBB  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Jiarj  that  Robert  Ardea  died  ;  and  yig  caonot 
therefore  be  sore  that  the  wording  of  hia  wiU  is  anj  absolute  proof  of  hia  religious 
opiniouB : — "  Firat,  I  bequeath  m;  soul  to  Almighty  Qod  and  to  our  blessed  Lady 
S«int  Mary,  and  to  all  the  holy  company  of  heaven,  uid  my  body  to  be  buried  in 
tlie  churchyard  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  in  Aston  oforeeaid."  Maiy,  hia  youngest 
daoghter,  occupies  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  will : — "  I  give  and  bequettth 
to  my  youngest  daughter  Mary  all  my  land  in  Wilmecote,  called  Aabies,  and  the 
crop  upon  tlie  ground,  sown  and  tilled  as  it  is,  and  sis  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
fbuipenoe  of  money  to  be  paid  over  ere  my  goods  be  divided."  To  bis  daugh^ 
Alice  be  bequeaths  the  third  port  of  all  his  goods,  moveable  and  unmove«ble,  in 
field  and  town :  to  hia  wife  A^nea  (the  step-mother  of  his  children)  six  pounds 
thirteen  ahillinga  and  fourpwice,  under  the  condition  that  she  should  allow  his 
daughter  Alice  to  occupy  half  of  a  copyhold  at  Wilmeoote,  the  widow  having  her 
"jointure  in  Snitterfield."  Hie  remainder  of  hia  goods  ia  divided  amongst  hia  other 
childTen.  Alice  and  Hary  are  made  the  "  ^ill  eiecutors"  to  his  will.  We  thus  see 
Uiat  the  youngest  daughter  baa  an  undivided  estato  and  a  sum  of  money ;  and  the 
crop  waa  also  bequeathed  to  her.  The  estate  consisted  of  fifly-dz  acree  of  arable 
and  pasture,  and  a  house.  But  she  also  posaeased  some  property  in  Snitterfield, 
which  had  probably  been  secured  to  her  upon  her  &ther's  second  marriage.  It  waa 
in  Snitterfield  that  Biohord  Shakspere  occupied  part  of  the  Arden  property. 

Some  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Bobert  Arden,  Harrison  described  the 
growth  of  domestio  luxury  in  England,  saying,  "  There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in 
the  vilh^  where  I  remain,  which  tutve  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellously 
altered  in  England  within  thdr  sound  remembranoe."  One  of  these  enormities  is 
the  multitode  of  chimneys  lately  erected,  whereas  formerly  each  one  made  his  fire 
against  a  reredosse  in  iba  hall,  where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat :  the  second 
thing  is  the  great  amendment  of  lod^ng — the  piUows,  the  beds,  the  sheets,  instead 
of  the  straw  pellet,  the  rough  mat,  the  good  round  log  or  the  sack  of  chaS  under 
the  head :  the  third  thing  ia  the  exchange  of  vessels,  as  of  treen  platters  into  pewter, 
and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  or  tin.  He  then  describes  the  altered  splendour 
of  the  substantial  former:  "Afitir  garnish  of  pewter  on  his  cupboard,  with  bo  much 
more  in  odd  vessels  going  about  the  house  ;  three  or  four  feather-beds  ;  so  many 
ooverlids  and  carpets  of  tapestry  ;  a  silver  salt,  a  bowl  for  wine,  and  a  dozen  of  apoons 
to  furnish  up  the  suit."  Robert  Arden  bad  certainly  not  a  mondon  filled  with  many 
needless  articles  for  use  or  ornament.  In  the  inventory  of  his  goods  token  after  his 
death  we  find  table-boards,  forms,  cushions,  benches,  and  one  cupboard  in  his  hall ; 
there  are  painted  cloths  [pictures]  in  the  hall  and  in  the  chamber  ;  seven  pair  of 
aheete,  five  board-cloths,  and  three  towels  ;  there  is  one  feather-bed  and  two  mat- 
tresses with  sundiy  coverlets,  and  articles  called  canvasses,  three  bolsters,  and  one 
pillow.  The  kitohen  boasts  four  pans,  four  pots,  four  candlesticks,  a  basin,  a 
chafing-dish,  two  cauldrons,  a  fiying-pan,  and  a  gridiron.  And  yet  this  is  the 
grandson  (tf  a  groom  of  a  king's  bedchamber,  on  office  filled  by  the  noble  and  the 
rich,  and  who,  in  the  somewhat  elevated  station  of  a  gentleman  of  worship,  would 
probably  possess  as  many  conveniencee  and  comforts  as  a  rude  state  of  society 
could  command.  There  was  plenty  outdoors — oxen,  bullocks,  kine,  weaning  calves, 
Bwin^  bees,  poultry,  wheat  in  the  boms,  barley,  oata,  hay,  peas,  wood  in  the  yard, 
hoisee,  colts,  carts,  ploughs.  Bobert  Arden  had  lived  through  unquiet  times,  when 
there  was  little  accumulation,  and  men  thought  rather  of  safety  than  of  indulgence : 
the  days  of  security  were  at  bond.  Then  came  the  luxuries  tlutt  Harrison  looked 
upon  with  much  astonishment  and  scaoe  little  heartburning. 
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And  so  in  the  winter  of  1666  was  Mary  Arden  leA  without  the  guidaooe  of  a 
htber,  We  leam  from  a  proceeding  in  chanoeiy  some  fortj  fetm  later,  that  witii 
the  land  of  AsfaieB  tiiere  went  a  meeBuage.  Haiy  Afden  hod  Uierefbre  a  toot-tree  erf 
her  own.  Her  sister  Alice  wna  to  occupy  another  property  in  Wihneeote  with 
the  widow.  Haiy  Ardeu  lived  in  a  peaceful  hamlet ;  but  there  were  soma  stnuige 
things  around  h«-, — incomprehenaUe  thinga  to  a  very  young  woman.  When  ahe 
went  to  the  chundi  of  Aaton  Cantlow,  ahe  now  heard  the  mass  sung,  and  saw  the 
beads  bidden  ;  whereas  a  few  years  before  there  waa  another  fonn  of  wonhip  within 
those  walla  She  learnt,  perhaps,  of  mutual  persecutionB  and  intolerance,  dt  nei^ 
bour  warring  gainst  neighbour,  of  duld  opposed  to  father,  of  wife  to  husband.  She 
might  have  beheld  these  evils.  The  rich  religioos  houses  of  her  county  and  vicinity 
had  been  suppressed,  their  property  scattered,  their  chapela  and  fair  chambers 
desecTBted,  their  very  walls  demohshed.  The  new  power  was  trying  to  restore  them, 
but,  even  if  it  could  have  brought  back  Uie  old  richee,  the  did  reverence  had  passed 
away.  In  that  soUtude  ahe  probably  mused  npon  many  things  with  an  anxious  heart. 
The  wealthier  Ardens  of  Kingsbury  and  Hampton,  of  Botley  and  Itodbume  and 
Park  Hall,  were  her  good  cousins  ;  but  bad  roads  and  bad  times  perhape  kept  them 
separate.  And  so  ahe  lived  a  somewhat  lonely  lif^  till  a  youi%  yeoman  of  Stratford, 
whose  family  were  her  father's  tenants,  came  to  ait  oftener  and  oftoner  upon  the 
wooden  benches  in  the  old  hall — a  substantial  yeoman,  a  buiigeBS  of  the  oorporation 
in  1667  or  1668;  and  then  in  due  season,  perlwps  in  the  very  year  when  Boniamsni 
was  lighting  its  last  fires  in  England,  and  a  queen  was  dying  with  "  Calaie"  writtoti 
on  her  heart,  Mary  Arden  and  John  Shakspere  were,  in  all  likelihood,  standing 
before  the  altar  of  the  pariah  church  of  Aaton  Cantlow,  and  the  house  and  landa  of 
Aabies  became  administered  by  one  who  took  possession  "  by  the  right  of  the  said 
Mary,"  who  thenceforward  abided  for  half  a  cmtury  in  the  good  town  of  Stratford. 
There  is  no  register  of  the  marriage  discovered :  but  the  date  must  have  been  about 
a  year  after  the  father's  death  ;  for  "  Joan  Shakspere,  daughter  to  John  Sbaksper^" 
was,  BocorcEug  to  the  Stratford  register,  baptized  on  the  15th  September,  15S8. 


^;Cetw)< 
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[Cloptoo^  Bridge} 


CHAPTEB    IL 

STRATFORD. 


A  PLEASANT  place  is  thia  quiet  town  of  Stratford — a  place  of  ancient  traffic,  "  the 
Dame  having  been  original];  occaaioDcd  from  the  ford  or  passage  over  the  wat«r 
upoD  the  great  ttnet  or  ruad  leadiDg  from  Henley  in  Arden  towards  London."* 
En^and  was  not  always  a  country  of  bridges ;  rivers  asserted  their  own  natural 
rights,  and  were  not  bestrid  by  domineering  man.  If  the  people  of  Heul^  in  Arden 
would  travel  towards  London,  the  Avon  might  invite  or  oppose  their  passage  at  his 
own  good  will ;  and,  indeed,  the  river  so  often  swelled  into  a  rapid  and  dangerous 
stream,  that  the  honest  folk  of  the  one  bank  mi^t  be  content  to  hold  somewhat 
Icaa  intercourse  with  their  neighbours  on  the  other  than  Englishmen  now  hold  with 
the  antipodes.  But  the  days  of  improvement  were  sure  to  arriv^.  There  were 
diaiterB  for  markets,  and  charters  for  fairs,  obttuned  from  King  Bichard  and  King 
John  ;  and  in  proccfls  of  time  Stretford  oould  shew  in  a  wooden  bridge,  though  with- 
out a  causey,  and  exposed  to  ooostant  damage  by  flood.  And  then  an  alderman  of 
London, — in  days  when  the  very  rich  were  not  slow  to  do  magnificent  things  for 
pubUc  benefit,  and  did  less  for  their  own  vain  pride  and  luxury,— ^built  a  stone 
bridge  over  the  Avon,  which  has  borne  the  name  of  Clopton's  Bridge,  even  from  the 
days  of  Henry  VH.  until  thia  day.  Ecclesiastical  foundations  were  numerous  at 
Stratford ;  and  such  were,  in  every  case,  the  centres  of  dvilimtion  and  prosperity. 
Hie  parish  church  was  a  collegiate  one,  with  a  chantry  of  five  priests  ;  and  there 
was  an  ancient  guild  and  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  p^tly  a  religious  and  partly  a 
dvil  inatitntioa     A  grammar-school  was  connected  with  the  guild  ;  and  the  muni- 
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dpal  goTemmeot  of  the  town  was  settled  in  a  corporation  by  charter  of  Edvard  VL, 
and  the  grammar-school  especially  maintained.  Here  then  ms  a  Ubetal  dccuinula- 
tion,  Buch  BB  belongs  only  to  an  old  country,  to  make  a  succession  of  thriYing 
communities  at  Stratford  ;  and  they  did  thrive,  according  to  the  notion  of  thrift  in 
those  days.  But  we  ore  not  to  infer  that  when  John  Shakepere  renwved  tbe 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Arden  hotn  the  old  hall  of  Wilmecote  he  placed  her  in  soote 
eubetantiat  mansion  in  his  corporate  town,  ornamental  aa  well  as  solid  in  its  archi- 
tecture, spacious,  convenient,  fitted  up  with  taste,  if  not  with  splendour.  Stratford 
.had,  in  all  likelihood,  no  euch  houses  to  offer ;  it  was  a  town  of  wooden  housee,  a 
scattered  town, — no  doubt  with  gardens  separating  the  low  and  irregular  tenements, 
sleeping  ditches  intersecting  the  properties,  and  stagnant  pools  exhaling  in  the  road. 
A  zealous  antiquarian  has  discoverod  that  John  Shakspere  inhabited  a  house  in 
Henley  Street  as  early  els  1S52  )  and  that  he,  as  well  as  two  other  neighbours,  was 
fined  for  making  a  dung-heap  in  the  street.*  In  1553,  the  Jurors  of  Stratford 
present  certain  inhabitants  ss  violators  of  the  municipal  laws  :  from  which  present- 
ment we  learn  that  ban-dogs  were  not  to  go  about  unmuzded  ;  nor  sheep  pastured 
IP  the  ban-croft  for  more  than  an  hour  each  day  ;  nor  swine  to  feed  on  the  common  I 
land  uuringed.t  It  is  e^'idont  that  Stratford  was  a  rural  town,  surrounded  with  I 
common  fields,  and  containing  a  mixed  population  of  agriculturists  and  craftsmoL  | 
The  same  character  was  retained  as  late  as  1618,  when  the  privy  ooundl  represented 
to  the  corporation  of  Stratford  that  great  and  lamentable  loss  had  "  happened  to 
that  town  by  casualty  of  fire,  which,  of  late  years,  hath  been  very  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  means  of  thatched  cottages,  stacks  of  straw,  furzes,  and  such-like  combua- 
tible  stu£l|  which  are  suffered  to  be  erected  wd  made  confusedly  in  most  of  the 
prindpal  parts  of  the  town  without  restrainflt 

The  population  of  the  corporate  town  of  Stratford,  contming  wiUiin  itself  rich 
endowments  and  all  the  fiwuework  of  dvil  superiority,  would  appear  insignifiramt 
in  a  modern  census.  The  average  annual  number  of  baptisms  in  1S64  was  fifty- 
five  ;  of  buriaU  in  the  same  year  forty-two  :  these  numbers,  upon  received  prindples 
of  oalculation,  would  give  iia  a  total  population  of  about  one  thousand  four  hundred. 
In  a  certificate  of  charities,  fto.,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIIL,  the 
number  of  "houselyng  people"  m  Stratford  is  stated  to  bo  fifteen  hundred.  This 
population  was  furnished  with  all  the  machinery  by  which  Englishmen,  even  in  very 
early  times,  managed  their  own  local  affiuis,  and  thus  obtained  that  aptitude  for 
practical  good  government  which  equally  rejects  the  tyranny  of  the  one  or  of  the 
many.  Hie  corporation  in  the  time  of  John  Shakspere  contdsted  of  fourteen  alder- 
men and  fourteen  burgesses,  one  of  the  aldermen  being  annually  elected  to  the  office 
of  bailiff.  The  bailiff  held  a  court  of  record  every  fortnight,  for  the  trial  of  all 
causes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  in  which  the  debt  and  damages  did 
not  amount  to  thirty  pounds.  There  was  a  court-leet  also,  which  appointed  its  ale- 
taaters,  who  presided  over  the  just  measure  and  wholesome  quality  of  beer,  that 
necessary  of  life  iu  andent  times  ;  and  which  court-leet  chose  also,  annually,  four 
affeerora,  who  had  the  power  in  their  hands  of  summary  punishment  for  offences 
for  which  no  peualty  was  prescribed  by  statute.  The  constable  was  the  great  police 
officer,  and  he  was  a  man  of  importance,  for  the  burgesses  of  the  corporation  inva- 
riably served  the  office.  John  Shakspere  appears  from  the  records  of  Stratford  to 
have  gone  through  the  whole  regular  course  of  municipal  duty.  In  1556  he  was  on 
the  jury  of  the  oourUleet ;  in  1557,  an  ale-taster  ;  in  1658,  a  burgess ;  in  1659,  a 

•  Hunler  :  "New  IlluBtrationi,"  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

t  rhe  piTKFcdiDgs  of  ths  court  are  (pven  in  Mr.  Halliwell's  "  Life  of  Slukespeare,' — a  book  wbiflh 
ID»  be  fiiirlf  held  W  contain  all  the  documenbuy  cTideoee  of  this  life  wliicti  hai  been  diKorered. 
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constable  ;  in  IffSO,  an  oReeror  ;  in  1S61,  a  chaimberiajn ;  in  106fi,  ha  ttldemiaD ; 
utd  in  1568,  high  bwtiff  of  the  borough,  the  chief  magiBtiute. 

Tliero  have  been  endless  theories,  old  and  new,  as  to  the  worldly  calling  of  John 
Shokspcre.  There  are  andeut  regiatera  in  Stratford,  minutes  of  the  Conunon  Hall, 
proceedings  of  the  Court-leet,  pleas  of  the  Court  of  Record,  writs,  which  have  been 
hunted  over  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  jet  they  tell  us  Uttle  of  John  Shok- 
Bpere  ;  and  what  they  tell  ub  is  too  often  obscure.  When  he  was  elected  an 
oldsmwi  in  156G,  we  can  trace  out  tbe  occupations  of  his  brother  aldermen,  and 
readily  come  to  the  conctusiun  that  the  municipal  authority  of  Stratford  was  vested, 
as  we  may  natiuslly  suppose  it  to  have  been,  in  the  hands  of  substantial  tradesmen, 
brewers,  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  victuallers,  mercers,  wooUea-dr^>et«.*  Prying 
into  the  secrets  of  time,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  notion  of  the  literoiy  acquire- 
moits  of  this  wonihipfijl  body.  On  rare,  very  mre  occasions,  the  aldermen  and 
burgesses  constituting  the  town  council  sSiicd  their  signatures,  for  greater  solemnity, 
to  some  order  of  the  court ;  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  in  the  seventh  of  Elizo- 
beth,  npoa  an  order  that  John  Wheler  should  ta^e  the  office  of  beiM',  we  have 
oineteen  names  aubsoibed,  aldennon  and  burgesses.  There  is  something  in  this 
docoment  which  suggests  a  motive  higher  thou  mere  curiosity  for  calling  up  these 
.lignit-ii-i^na  from  their  hsppy  oblivion,  saying  to  each,  "  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy 
name  I  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself  like  an  honest,  plain-dealing  man  1 "  Out 
of  the  nineteen  six  only  can  answer,  "  I  thank  Qod  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up 
\  that  I  cao  write  my  name."  We  were  reluctant  to  yield  our  assent  to  Malone's 
■■olioii  that  Shakspere's  father  had  a  mark  to  himself.  The  marks  are  not 
diitinctly  affixed  to  each  name,  in  this  document.  But  subsequent  discoveries 
estkblish  the  fact  that  he  used  two  marks — one,  something  like  an  open  pair 
of  compasses  —  the  other,  the  common  cross.  Even  half  a  century  later,  to 
write  was  not  held  indispensable  by  persons  of  some  pretension.  In  Decker's 
"  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom,"  the  following  dialogue  takes  place  between  Qentili  and 
Bu^udo : 

"  Gtn.  Whmt  qnalitin  are  jmi  fnraiihed  wilhl 

jBm.  My  education  bu  l>e«n  like  a  gentlemati. 

On.  HaTS  yon  aaj  ikill  in  >ong  or  imlniment  1 

Jhu.  Aa  a  gentlemaa  tiiould  bave  )  I  know  all  bat  play  on  noDO  ;  I  >m  do  barber. 

CflL  Barber  t  no,  tir.  I  think  it.     Are  yon  a  linguiet ) 

But.  At  a  gentleman  engfat  lo  be  ;  one  tongue  unei  one  head ;  I  un  no  peJIar, 
lo  tntti  conntriei. 

Gea.  What  ikill  ha'  yon  in  borwmanifaip? 

Bm,  Ai  other  i^ntlanen  bave  ;  I  ba'  lid  lomo  beoMi  in  my  lime. 

Gen.      Con  jrau  lorife  and  rtad  An  9 

Bkz.  Aimutofgimr  geiukmtn  do,-  mg  bond  hat  beenlakaitcithr^ntaTi  alit.' 

I  We  must  not  infer  that  one  who  gave  his  bond  with  his  mark  at  it,  was  necessarily 
I  ^nofsnt  of  all  literature.  It  was  very  common  for  an  individual  to  adopt,  in  the 
I  lai^u^e  of  Jack  Cade,  "  a  made  to  himself,"  possessing  distinctness  of  character, 
and  almost  heraldically  alluding  to  his  name  or  occupation.  Many  of  these  ore  like 
■Dcieiit  merchants'  marks ;  and  on  some  old  deeds  the  mark  of  s  landowner  alien- 
ating property  corresponds  with  the  mark  described  in  the  conveyance  as  cut  in  the 
turf^  or  upon  boundary  stones,  of  unenclosed  fields. 

One  of  the  aldermen  of  Stratford  in  1566,  John  Wheler,  is  described  in  the  town 
records  ss  a  yeoman.  He  must  have  been  dwelling  in  Stratford,  for  wo  have  seen 
that  he  was  ordered  to  toko  the  office  of  high  bailiff,  on  office  demanding  a  near  and 
We  can  imagine  a  moderate  landed  proprietor  cultivating  his 
iw'a  "  Life  of  Shakapearr,"  BoaweU'a  Ualtue,  voL  ii.,  p.  77. 
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own  soil,  renting  periupe  other  land,  seated  in  a  hoose  in  the  town  of  Stratford, 
such  aa  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  as  conveiiientlj  as  in  a  soli- 
tary grange  several  milee  away  from  it.  Such  a  proprietor,  oultivator,  yeoman,  we 
consider  John  Shakspere  to  Wve  been.  In  1556,  Qie  year  that  BobCTt,  the  fkther 
of  Mai7  Arden,  died,  John  Shakspere  wss  admitted  at  the  coiirt-leet  to  two  copyhold 
estates  in  Stratford.  The  jurors  of  the  leet  preeoat  that  Qeoi^  Tumor  had  alienated 
to  John  Shakspere  and  his  heirs  one  tenement,  with  a  garden  and  croft,  and  other 
premises  in  Grenehyll  Street,  held  of  the  lord  at  an  annual  quit-rent ;  and  John 
Shakspere,  who  is  present  in  court  and  does  fealty,  is  admitted  to  the  same.  Tho 
same  jurors  present  that  Edward  West  has  alieiuted  to  John  Shakspere  one  tene- 
ment and  a  garden  adjacent  in  Henley  Street,  who  is  in  the  same  way  admitted, 
upon  feal^  done  to  the  lord.  Here  then  ia  John  Shakspere,  before  his  marriege, 
the  purchaser  of  two  copyholds  in  Stratford,  both  with  gardens,  and  one  with  a 
croft^  or  small  enclosed  field.* 

In  1 570  John  Shakspere  is  holding,  as  tenant  under  William  Clopton,  a  meadow 
of  fourteen  acres,  with  its  appurtenanoea,  oaDed  Ingon,  at  the  annual  rent  ot  eight 
pounds.  When  ha  married,  the  estate  of  Asbies,  within  a  short  ride  of  Stratford, 
came  also  into  his  poaBeaaian ;  and  so  did  some  landed  property  at  Snitterfield. 
With  these  fects  before  us,  scanty  as  they  are,  can  we  reaaonahly  doubt  that  John 
Shakspere  was  living  upon  his  own  land,  renting  the  land  of  others,  actively  engaged 
in  the  bumness  of  cultivation,  in  an  age  when  men  of  substance  very  often  thought 
it  better  to  take  the  profits  direct  than  to  share  them  with  the  tenant  t  In  "A 
Briefe  Conoeipte  touching  the  Commonweole  of  this  Realms  of  En^ande,"  pub- 
lished in  I58I, — a  Dialogue  onoe  attributed  to  William  Shakspere, — the  kiught 
says,  speakii^  of  his  class,  "  many  of  ua  are  enforced  either  to  keep  pieces  of  our 
own  lands  when  they  &11  in  our  own  poaseaaion,  or  to  purchase  some  &nn  of  other 
men's  lands,  and  to  atore  it  with  sheep  or  some  other  cattle,  to  help  make  up  the 
dec^  in  our  revenues,  and  to  mainttun  our  old  estate  with^  and  yet  all  is  little 
enough." 

The  belief  that  the  father  of  Shakspere  was  a  small  landed  proprietor  and  cultj- 
vatDr,  employing  his  labour  and  capital  in  various  modea  which  grew  out  of  the 
occupation  of  land,  offers  a  better,  because  a  more  natural,  explanation  of  the  dr- 
cumstancee  connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  great  poet  than  thoae  stories  which 
would  make  him  of  obscure  birth  and  aervile  employments.  Take  old  Aubrey's 
story,  the  shrewd  learned  goasip  and  antiquary,  who  survived  Shakapere  some 
eighty  years : — "  Mr.  William  Shakespear  was  bom  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick.  His  father  waa  a  butoher,  and  I  have  been  told  heretofore  by 
some  of  the  nei^bours  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  eierciaed  hia  fiither's  trade  ;  but 
when  he  killed  a  calf  he  would  do  it  in  high  style,  and  make  a  speech.  There  waa 
at  that  time  another  butcher's  aon  in  this  town  that  was  held  not  at  all  inferior  to 
him  for  a  natural  wit,  hia  acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  died  young."  With  an 
undouhting  oonfldence  in  Aubrey,  Dr.  Farmer  averred  that,  when  he  ttiat  killed  the 
calf  wrote— 

"  Tbere'a  b  diTiiiity  that  ih^wt  our  cndi, 

Bough  hew  them  how  we  will.'t 

the  poet-butcher  was  thinking  of  demnertf    Malone  also  held  that  he  who,  when  a 

*  Ualone,  wilb  the  document*  before  him,  treat*  thii  pnrchue  ai  if  it  had  been  the  mere  urign- 
meot  of  a  leue  |  and,  UBlone  havini  printed  the  docmnenei,  no  one  -who  wrote  aboat  Shakipere 
pierioui  to  the  publication  of  our  "Biography,'  in  1843,  deduced  from  them  that  8hai;«pera'e  father 
wMneceeMfQja  penoa  of  wmie  mbatane*  bcdbra  hi*  mani^e,  a  pnichuer  ef  proper^. 

t  "Hamlet,"  Ad  t.  8c.  n.  f  '  I 


bi^,  exflrcised  his  Stttter's  trade,  has  deeoribod  tbe  process  of  calf-kiUing  with  an 
taancj  which  nothiog  but  profound  ezperienoe  could  ^e— 

"  And  oi  the  hatcher  tokci  awny  tbe  calf, 
And  binda  Iha  wretch,  and  beata  it  wbsn  it  Itnja, 
Bearing  it  to  the  bloodj  alaughtei-hame ; 
BTcn  10,  rantoraelaaa,  have  tlwj  borne  him  tence. 
And  aa  the  dam  runs  lowing  np  and  down, 
Looking  the  way  her  harmleaa  young  one  went. 
And  can  do  nought  bnt  w«il  her  darTing't  loaa, 
Stbh  ao,"  4t* 

The  story,  however,  has  a  ruiation.  There  was  at  Stratford,  in  the  year  1693,  a 
dcA  of  the  parish  church,  eighty  years  old, — that  ie,  he  was  three  years  old  when 
Williain  Shakepere  died, — and  he,  pointing  to  the  monumeut  of  the  poet,  with  the 
pthy  remain  that  he  was  the  "  best  of  his  bmily,"  proclaimed  to  a  member  of  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  that  "  this  Shakespeare  was  formerly  in  this  town  bound  ap- 
prentice to  s  butcher,  but  that  he  ran  from  his  master  to  London."f  Eia  &ther 
was  a  butcher,  sajs  Anbrej ;  ha  was  apprentice  to  a  butcher,  aaja  the  parish  derk. 
Aahrey  was  picking  up  his  goesip  for  his  friend  Anthonj-a-Wood  in  1660,  and  it  is 
IK*  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  identical  parish  clerk  was  his  authority.  That 
honoit  chromder,  old  as  he  was,  had  forty  ycaro  of  tradition  to  deal  with  in  this 
I  matter  of  the  butcher's  son  and  the  butcher's  apprentice  ;  and  the  result  of  such 
\  ^impeea  into  the  Hack,  night  of  the  past  is  sensibly  enough  stated  by  Aubrey  him- 
^idf: — "What  uncertainty  do  we  find  in  printed  histories!  They  dther  treading 
tM  near  on  t^  heels  of  truth,  that  they  dare  not  speak  plain  ;  or  else  for  want  of 
I  iatdhgence  (things  being  antiquated)  become  too  obscure  and  dark." 
'  Akin  to  tiie  butcher's  trade  b  that  of  the  deato*  in  wool  It  is  upon  the  nutho- 
I  li^of  BBttertan,the  actor,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  made  a  journey 
into  Warwickshire  to  collect  anecdotes  relating  to  Shakspere,  that  Bowe  tells  us 
lliat  John  Sukkspere  was  a  dealer  in  wool : — "  Hia  hmily,  as  appears  by  the  raster 
'  nd  the  pabUc  writings  relating  to  that  town,  were  of  good  figure  and  fashion  there, 
ud  are  mentioned  as  gentiemen.  His  fether,  who  was  a  conuderable  dealer  in  wool,  ! 
had  ao  large  a  family,  Uax  children  in  all,  that,  though  he  was  his  eldest  son,  he  could  | 
give  him  do  better  education  than  his  own  employment"  We  are  now  peeping  | 
"throu^  the  blanket  of  the  daik."  But  daylight  is  not  as  yet.  Hslone  was  a  ! 
I  bcberer  in  Bowe's  account ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  belief  by  possessing  a  piece  | 
I  of  stained  glass,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  merchante  of  the  staple,  which  had  been 
nmored  from  a  window  of  John  Shalcspere'a  house  in  Henley  Street.  But,  unfor- 
tamatdy  for  the  credibili^  of  Rowe,  aa  then  held,  Malone  made  a  discovery,  as  it  is 
,  Bsnal  to  term  such  glimpse;  of  the  past :  "  I  began  to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to 
cbtun  any  (xrtain  intelligence  concerning  his  trade  ;  when,  at  length,  I  met  with 
tbe  following  entry,  in  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  oontsining  an  account  of  tbe  pro- 
ccedii^  in  the  bailiff's  court,  which  ftimiBhed  me  with  the  long  aought-for  infor- 
matioD,  and  ascertains  that  the  trade  of  our  great  poet's  father  was  that  of  a^fowr  /" 
I  "Ihomaa  Sche  de  Aracotte  in  com.  Wigom.  querit'  versus  Johm  Shaii/ipere  de 
'  Stietfurd,  in  com.  Warwia  CKover,  in  plac.  quod  reddat  ei  oct.  libras,  &c."'  This 
'  Malone  held  to  be  decisive. 

We  give  this  record  alfove  as  Malone  printed  it,  not  veiy  oorreetly ;  and  having 
,  seentiie  original,  we  maintained  that  the  word  was  not  0 lover.  Mr.  Collier  and 
ICr.  HaUiwell  affirm  that  the  word  Oh,  with  the  second  syllable  contracted,  is  glover ; 
[  and  we  accept  their  interpretation.  But  we  still  hold  to  our  original  belief  that 
I  he  wn,  in  1856,  a  landed  proprietor  and  an  occupier  of  land ;  one  who,  although 

*  "Hour  TL,"  Put  11.  Act m.  Sat.         f  "T™di*i»n«J  Anetdotea  of  Bhike»pOTe." 
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sued  Bs  a  ^over  on  the  1 7th  June  of  that  year,  waa  a  suitor  in  the  same  court  on 
the  19th  November,  in  a  plea  against  a  neighboor  for  unjustly  detaining  eighteen 
quarteiB  of  barley.  We  still  refuse  to  bolie^-e  that  John  Shakapere,  when  he  is 
deecribod  as  a  ymmcm  in  after  years,  "  had  relinquiahed  his  retail  trade,"  aa  Mr, 
HalliweU  judges  ;  or  that  hia  mark,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  emUema- 
tical  of  ^he  gloTo-Btddifl  used  tor  atretohing  the  cheveril-  for  fcr  fingera  We  have 
no  confidence  that  he  had  stores  in  Henley  Street  of  the  treasures  of  Autolycus, — 

"  fflaTU  u  iweet  a*  damask  roM*.' 
We  think,  that  butcher,  dealer  in  wool,  glover,  may  all  be  reconciled  with  our 
position,  that  he  was  a  landed  proprietor,  occupying  land.    Our  proo&  are  not  purely 
hypotheticaL 

Harriaon,  who  mingles  lamente  at  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  former,  with  some- 
what contradictory  denouncemente  of  the  oppression  of  the  tenant  by  the  landlord, 
holda  that  the  landlord  ie  monopolizing  the  tenant's  profits.  His  complunte  are 
the  natural  oommentaty  upon  tiie  aodal  oondition  of  England,  described  in  "A 
Bnefe  Conoeipto  touching  the  Conunonweale ;" — "  Most  aorrowfiil  of  all  to  under- 
stand, that  men  of  great  port  and  countenance  are  so  for  from  suffering  their  formers 
to  have  any  gain  ^  all,  that  theg  themtdva  beeoToe  qoaziebb,  butchebb,  tanners, 
SHBEFiUBiBiia,  WOODMEN,  and  denique  quid  nan,  thereby  to  enrich  themselves,  and 
bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands,  leaving  the  commonalty 
weak,  or  as  an  idol  with  broken  or  feeble  arms,  which  may  in  time  of  peace  have  a 
plaoMble  show,  but,  when  necessity  shall  enforce,  have  an  heavy  and  bitter  sequel" 
Has  not  Harrison  solved  the  mystery  of  the  butJier;  explained  the  tradition  of  the 
tDool-jnercAant ;  shewn  bow  John  Shakspere,  the  woodtnart,  naturally  sold  a  piece  of 
timber  to  the  corporation,  which  we  find  recorded  ;  and,  what  is  most  difficult  of 
credence,  indicated  how  the  jfoiw  is  reconcilable  with  all  these  amploymentel  We 
open  an  authentic  record  of  this  very  period,  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  u 
palpable :  In  John  Strype's  "  Memorials  Ecclemastical  under  Queen  Uaiy  I,"  under 
the  date  of  16fi8,  we  find  this  passage :  "  It  is  certain  that  one  Edward  Eome 
suffered  at  Newent,  where  this  Deighton  had  been,  and  spake  with  one  or  two  of  the 
same  parish  that  did  see  lii'"  there  burnt,  and  did  testify  that  they  knew  the  two 
persons  that  made  the  fire  ki  bum  him  ;  they  were  two  gtoeen  or  felIiKONQEBS."*  -A- 
fellmonger  and  a  (^over  appear  from  this  passage  to  have  been  one  and  the  same.  The 
feUmongler  is  he  who  prepares  skina  for  the  use  of  the  leather-dresser,  by  separating 
the  wool  from  the  hide — the  natural  coac^utor  of  the  sheep-master  and  the  wool- 
man.  Shakapere  himself  implies  that  the  glover  was  a  manu&cturer  of  skins  :  Dame 
Quickly  asks  of  Sender's  man,  "Does  he  not  wear  a  yreirt  round  beard  like  a  ^toW'' 
paring  tnife  f "  The  peltry  is  shaved  upon  a  circular  board,  with  a  ffreat  rmoid 
knife,  to  thia  day.  The  feUmonger'e  trade,  as  it  now  exists,  and  the  trade  in  os- 
tanned  leather,  the  glover's  trade,  would  be  so  sUghtly  different,  that  the  generic 
term,  glover,  might  be  a[^Ued  to  each.  There  are  few  eiamples  of  the  word  "  fell- 
monger"  in  any  early  writerB.  "  Glover"  is  so  common  that  it  has  become  one  of  the 
universal  yjigiiah  names  derived  from  occupation, — for  more  common  than  if  ^ 
merely  applied  to  him  who  made  coverings  for  the  hands.  At  Coventry,  in  the 
middle  (rf  the  sixteenth  century,  (the  period  of  which  we  are  writing)  the  Qlovf* 
and  Whiltaioer*  formed  one  craft  A  whittawer  b  one  who  prepares  ttiwed  leather 
untanned  leather — leather  chiefly  dressed  I^^nn  sheep  skina  and  lamb  skins  by  a 
simile  process  of  sosking,  and  scraping,  and  liming,  and  softening  by  alum  and  salt 
Of  such  were  the  large  and  ooaise  glovea  in  use  in  a  rural  district,  even  amongst 
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libooreiB  ;  and  such  process  might  be  readily  carried  on  by  one  engaged  Id  agricul- 
tunl  openttioDB,  espedallj  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  ibe  wAifs  leeuier  was  the 
opedal  leather  of  "  huabuidlj  famiture,"  as  described  by  old  'Hiaaer. 

We  may  reasonably  persist,  therefore,  even  in  accord  with  "flesh  and  fell" 
tndition,  in  drawing  the  portrait  of  Shakapere's  &ther,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
ia  the  free  air, — on  his  horse,  with  his  team,  at  market,  at  fair — and  yet  a  dealer  in 
earcBBCfl,  or  wood,  or  wool,  or  skins,  his  own  produce.  He  was  a  proprietor  of  land. 
Hid  an  agriculturist,  living  in  a  peculiar  state  of  society,  as  we  hIibII  see  hereafter,  in 
which  the  divieion  of  employntenta  was  imperfectly  establiahed,  and  the  small  runl 
capitalists  strove  to  turn  their  own  products  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
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CHAPTKa    III. 

THE   REGISTER. 


In  the  eleventh  oenturj  the  Korman  Conqueror  commauded  a  Begistor  to  be  com- 
pleted of  the  lands  of  Eoglond,  with  the  names  of  their  poflseaaore,  and  the  numbw 
of  dieir  free  tenaata,  their  villaina,  and  their  alavea.  In  the  eiitoenth  century 
Tfaomu  Cromwell,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Henrj  VIII  for  eccleBiaatical  jurisdiotioD, 
iesued  Ii^unctions  t«  the  Clergy,  ordaining,  amongst  other  matters,  that  every  offi- 
oating  minister  shall,  forevei^Chvtrch,  keep  a  Book,  wherein  he  shall  n^ister  every 
Maniage,  Christening,  or  BuriaL  In  the  different  character  of  theee  two  Begisters 
we  nad  what  five  centuries  of  dviliottion  had  effected  for  England.  Instead  of 
being  recorded  in  the  gross  as  eotwii  or  term,  the  meaneet  labourer,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  had  become  children  of  their  country  and  their  country's  religion,  as 
much  as  the  highest -lord  and  hie  fiuaily.  Their  namee  were  to  bo  inscribed  in  a 
book  and  carefully  preserved.  But  the  people  doubted  the  intent  of  this  wise  and 
liberal  injunction.  A  &iond  of  Cromwell  writes  to  him,  "  There  is  much  secret  and 
several  communications  between  the  King's  subjects  ;  and  [some]  of  them,  in  sundi? 
places  within  the  shires  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  be  in  great  fear  and  mistrust 
what  the  King's  Highness  and  his  Council  should  mean,  to  give  in  commandment 
to  the  pareons  and  vicars  of  every  parish  that  they  should  make  a  book,  and  surely 
to  be  kept,  wherein  to  be  specified  the  names  of  as  many  as  be  wedded,  and  the 
names  of  them  that  be  buried,  and  of  all  those  that  be  christened."  *  They  dreaded 
new  "  charges ; "  and  well  they  might  dreed.     But  Thomas  Cromwell  had  not  regal 
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eiadioiis  Id  his  mind.  The  Bcgiatera  were  at  first  imperfectlj  kept ;  but  the  r^u- 
latioD  of  1S38  waa  strictly  enforced  in  the  first  jean  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Uien  the 
Register  of  the  Parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  commences,  that  ia,  in  1008. 

Er^  Buch  record  of  human  life  is  a  solemn  document  Edrth,  Marriage,  Death  ! 
— Que  ifl  the  whole  history  of  the  sojourn  upon  earth  of  nearly  evei7  name  inscribed 
in  these  tiinfr-preserved  pagw.  And  after  a  few  years  what  is  the  interest,  even  to 
their  own  deeoendanta,  of  these  brief  annals  1  The  last  entry  is  too  frequently  the 
most  interecrting ;  for  the  question  Ja,  Did  they  leave  properly  1  Is  some  legal 
verification  of  their  poesesfflon  of  [woper^  neoeeaai;  I — 

"  No  farther  ttk  Hmw  meriU  Id  ditcloM.' 
ftrt  there  are  entries  in  this  It^ister^book  of  Stratford  that  are  interesting  to  «j— to 
an  Eo^iahmen — to  uruvetsal  mankind.  We  have  all  received  a  precious  l^at^  from 
WW  whose  progreaa  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ia  here  recorded — a  bequest  large 
enongh  for  us  all,  and  for  all  who  mil  come  after  ua.  Pause  we  on  the  one  entry  of 
that  book  whic^  most  ooncertts  the  human  race  : — 


Wnhaiii,  the  son  of  John  Shatcspere,  baptised  on  the  S6th  April,  Ifi64.*  And  when 
bom  1  The  want  of  nuch  inftirmation  is  a  defect  in  all  panHh-registerg.  Baptism  so 
immedifttebf  followed  birth  in  those  tSlnes,  when  inbncy  was  surrounded  with  greater 
dangeiB  than  in  our  own  days  of  improved  medical  sdenoe,  that  we  may  believe  that 
WiDiam  Shakspere  flrat  saw  the  light  only  a  day  or  two  previous  to  this  kgal  record 
of  his  existence.  Here  is  rto  direct  evidence  that  he  waa  bom  on  the  S3rd  of  April 
aeotwding  to  Um  common  beliet  But  there  was  probably  a  tradition  to  that  effect, 
fm-  atMue  yeara  ago  the  Hev.  Joseph  Greene,  a  master  of  the  granunar-echool  at  Strat- 
ford, in  an  eitiact  which  be  made  from  the  Register  of  Shakspere's  baptism,  wrote 
in  the  margin,  "  Bom  on  the  S3rd."  We  turn  bad  to  the  first  year  of  the  registry, 
I5fi6,  and  we  find  the  baptism  of  Joan,  daughter  to  John  Shakspere,  on  the  16th  of 
September.  Again,  in  1062,  on  the  2nd  of  Deoember,  Margaret,  daughter  to  John 
Shakspere,  ia  baptized.  In  the  enti?  of  burials  in  1063  we  find,  urtder  date  of  April 
30,  that  Margaret  closed  a  short  life  in  five  months.  I^e  elder  daughter  Joan  also 
died  yoDi^  We  look  forward,  and  in  1 566  find  the  birth  of  a  son,  after  William, 
regtstered : — Gilbert,  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptiaed  on  the  1 3tji  of  October  of 
that  year.  In  1069  there  is  the  regiab?  of  the  b^tiam  of  Joan,  daughter  of  John 
9kakBpere,  on  the  ISth  of  April  Thus,  the  registry  of  a  second  Joan  leaves  no 
rcMKKiable  doubt  that  the  fitat  died,  and  that  a  fevourite  name  was  preserved  in  the 
barStj.  In  1071  Anne  is  baptised ;  she  died  in  1078.  In  1073-4  another  son 
wiB  baptised, — Kchard,  son  of  Master  (Magider)  John  Shakspere,  on  the  11th  of 
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Haroh.  The  last  entry,  which  determines  the  extent  of  John  Shakspere'e  family,  is 
that  of  Kdmnnd,  eon  of  Master  John  Shakspere,  baptised  on  the  3nl  of  Hay,  1 B80. 
Her^  then,  ve  find  that  two  Biaters  of  WiUiam  were  removed  by  death,  probably 
before  his  birth.  In  two  yeara  and  a  half  another  son,  Gilbert,  came  to  be  his  play- 
mate ;  and  when  he  was  five  years  old  that  moBt  precious  gift  to  a  loving  boy  wsa 
granted,  a  ^ster,  who  grew  up  with  him,  and  survived  him.  Another  sister  was 
bom  when  he  had  reached  seven  years ;  and  aa  he  was  growing  into  youthful 
strength,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  his  last  sister  died  ; — and  then  his  youngest  brother  was 
bom.  William,  Gilbert,  Joan,  Ricbard,  Edmund,  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
&mi]y  who  survived  the  period  of  in&nt^.  Bowe,  we  have  already  seen,  mentions 
the  lai^ge  &mily  of  John  Shakspere,  "  ten  children  in  alL"  Malone  has  established 
vei7  satisfactorily  tbe  origin  of  this  error  into  which  Bowe  has  fiClen.  In  Iaf«r  yeare 
there  was  another  John  Shakspere  in  Stratford  In  tbo  books  of  the  corporation 
the  name  of  John  Shakspere,  ahoemaker,  can  be  traced  in  1560  ;  in  the  register  in 
1S84  we  find  him  married  to  Margery  Robert^  who  died  in  lfi67  ;  be  is,  without 
doubt,  married  a  second  time,  for  in  1689, 1690,  and  16S1,  Ursula,  Humphrey,  and 
Hilip,  are  bom.  It  is  unquestionable  that  thene  are  not  the  children  of  tbe  fiither 
of  William  Shakspere,  for  they  are  entered  in  the  register  as  the  daughter,  or  sons,  of 
John  Shakq)ere,  without  tbo  style  which  our  John  Shakspere  always  bore  after  166S 
— "  Jfoffiiler"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mother  of  all  tbe  children  of  MtuUr 
John  Shakspere  was  Mary  Arden  ;  for  in  proceedings  in  Chanoery  in  1697,  which 
we  shall  notice  hereafter,  it  is  set  forth  that  John  Shakspere  and  his  wife  Mary,  in 
the  80th  Elizabeth^  1677,  mortgaged  her  inheritance  of  Asbiee.  Nor  can  there  be 
a  doubt  that  the  children  bom  before  1669,  when  he  is  styled  John  Shakspere,  with- 
out tho  honourable  addition  of  MtuCer,  were  also  her  children.  The  history  of  tbe 
fiunily  up  to  tbe  period  of  William  Siakq)a»'s  manhood  is  as  dear  aa  can  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

William  ShB][q)ere  has  been  carried  to  the  baptismal  font  in  that  fine  old  church 
(tf  Stratford.    The  "thick-pleached  alley"  that  leads  through  the  chorehyard  to 
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the  panb  ia  putting  forth  Ita  buds  aad  leaves.*  The  choetnut  hangs  ita  white 
bkoBoms  over  tlie  grass;  mounds  of  that  reeting-placo.  AU  is  jo;ous  in  the 
qnng  mustuiie.  Kind  neighbours  ftrc  smiling  upon  the  happj  father ;  maidens 
ud  matrons  snatch  a  Iciss  of  the  sleeping  boy.  There  is  **&  spirit  of  hfe  in 
OTaything"  on  this  26th  of  Apnl,  1564.  Summer  comes,  but  it  brings  not  joj 
to  SbBtford.  There  is  wailing  in  her  streets  and  woo  in  her  houses.  The  dcath- 
regitter  tells  a  fearful  history.  From  the  30th  June  to  the  Slst  December, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  inhabitants,  a  sixth  of  the  population,  are  carried 
to  the  grave.  The  plague  is  in  the  &tcd  town ;  the  doors  are  marked  with 
tim  red  crosa,  and  the  terrible  inscription,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  ua."     It  is  the 

epideoiic  which  ravaged  Europe  in  that  year ;  which  in  the  previous  year 
htd  desolated  London,  and  still  continued  there ;  of  which  sad  time  Stow 
pithily  says — "  The  poor  citizens  of  London  were  this  year  plagued  with  a  three- 
fold plague,  pestilence,  scarcitf  of  money,  and  dearth  of  victuals;  the  misery 
whereof  were  too  long  here  to  write  :  no  doubt  the  poor  remember  it ;  the  rich  by 
fli^t  into  the  countries  made  shift  for  themselves."  Scarcity  of  money  and  dearth 
of  victuals  are  the  harbingers  and  the  ministers  of  pestilence.     Despair  gathers  nj> 

to  die.  Labour  goes  not  forth  to  its  accustomed  duties.  Shops  are  closed. 
Tbe  market-croBs  hears  no  hum  of  trade.  The  harvest  lies  almost  ungathercd  in 
the  fields.  At  last  the  destroying  angol  has  gone  on  his  way.  The  labourers  arc 
thinned ;  there  ia  more  demand  for  labour  ;  "  victuals"  are  not  more  abundant,  but 
there  are  fewer  left  to  share  the  earth's  bounty.  Then  the  adult  rush  into  marriage. 
&  year  of  pestilence  is  followed  by  a  year  of  weddings',*  and  such  a  "strange 
Ncntful  hifltoir"  does  the  Stratfoid  register  bill.  The  Charnel-house — a  melan- 
cfaidy-Iooking  appendage  to  the  chancel  of  Stratford  Church,  (now  removed^  had 
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then  its  heaps  of  unhonoured  bones  feoifullj  disturbed :  but  soon  the  old  tower 
heard  agtun  Uie  wedding-peaL  The  red  croae  was  probably  not  on  the  door  of  John 
Shakspere'a  dwelling.  "  Fortunately  for  mankind,"  says  Malone^  "  it  did  not  T«ach 
the  house  where  the  in&nt  Sbakspere  lay ;  for  not  one  of  that  name  appears  on  the 
doid  list.  A  poetical  enthusiast  will  find  no  difficulty  in  beUeTing  that,  like  Horace, 
he  reposed  secure  and  fearleas  in  the  midst  of  contagion  Bod  death,  protected  by  the 
Muisas  to  whom  his  ^ture  life  was  to  be  devoted  :— 


There  were  more  real  dangere  around  ShakHpere  than  oould  be  BTerted  by  the  saTed 
laurel  and  the  myrtle — something  more  fearful  than  the  serpent  and  the  bear  of  the 
Boman  poet.*     He,  by  whom 


may  be  naid,  without  offence,  to  have  guarded  this  unconscious  child.  William 
Shakspere  was  to  be  an  inetrument,  and  a  great  one,  in  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  mankind.  The  guards  that  He  placed  around  that  threshold  of  Stratford, 
secoudaiy  ministers,  were  cleanliness,  abundance,  free  air,  parental  watohfulness. 
The  "won  tine  dm"— the  "protected  by  the  Uuses," — ^ri^tly  oonaidered,  must 
mean  the  same  guardianship.  Each  ia  a  recognition  of  aomeliung  hif^ter  thttn  aod- 
dent  and  mere  physical  laws. 

The  parish  of  Stratford,  then,  was  unqueetdonaUy  the  birth-place  of  William 
Shakspere.  But  in  what  part  of  Stnitford  dwelt  his  parents  in  the  year  1C64  f 
was  ten  yean  after  thia  that  his  fether  became  the  purchaser  of  two  freehold  housea 
in  Henley  Street — houses  which  still  eiist — houses  which  the  peopU  (rf  England 
have  agreed  to  preserve  as  a  precious  relic  of  their  greatest  brother.  William 
Shakspere,  then,  might  have  been  bom  at  either  of  his  other's  copyhold  houses,  u 
Oreenhill  Street,  or  in  Henley  Street ;  he  might  have  been  bom  at  Ingon ;  or  Ms 
father  might  have  occupied  one  of  the  two  fivehold  houses  in  Henley  Street  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  IVadition  says,  that  William  Shakapere  war 
bom  in  one  of  thene  houses ;  tradition  points  out  the  very  ro(»n  in  which  he  was 

Whether  Shakspere  were  bom  here^  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
property  was  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  It  was  purchased  by  John  Shakspere,  from 
Edmund  Hall  and  PWima  hia  wife,  for  forty  pounds.  In  a  copy  of  the  dtirogr^h  of 
the  fine  levied  on  this  occasion  (which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheler,  (J 
Stratford)  the  property  ia  described  as  two  messuages,  two  gardens,  and  two  orchards, 
with  their  appurtenances.  This  document  does  not  define  the  situation  of  Uie 
propOTty,  beyond  its  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  ;  but  in  the  deed  of  sale  of 
another  property  in  1591,  that  property  is  described  as  situate  between  the  houses 
of  Bobert  Johnson  and  John  Shakspere  ;  and  in  1097  John  Shakspere  himself  aeQs 
a  "  tofl^  or  parcel  of  land,"  in  Henley  Street,  to  the  purchaser  of  the  property  in 
1691.  The  properties  can  be  traced,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  thia  house  in  Henl^ 
Street  being  the  residence  of  John  Shakspere.  He  retained  the  property  during  his 
life  ;  and  it  descended,  as  his  heir-at-law,  to  his  son  William.  In  the  last  testament 
of  the  poet  is  this  bequest  to  his  "  sister  Joan  : " — "  I  do  wiU  and  devise  unto  har 
the  house,  with  the  appurt«naDcea,  in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her  natural 
life,  under  the  yeariy  rent  of  twelve-pence."     His  sister  Joan,  whose  name  by  mar- 
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riage  was  Hart,  was  retailing  there  in  1639,  and  she  probably  continued  to  redde 
tbere  till  her  death  in  1646.  The  one  house  in  which  lira.  Hart  redded  wns 
doubtlees  the  half  of  the  building  now  fomiing  the  butehcr's  shop  and  the  tenement 
adjoining;  for  the  other  house  was  known  as  the  Maidenhead  Inn,  in  1642.  In 
another  part  of  Shakspero's  will  he  bequeaths,  amongst  the  bulk  of  hia  propert;,  to 
his  eldest  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  with  remainder  to  her  msle  issue,  "  two  mesBuogee 
or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate  lym^  and  being  in  Henlej  Street, 
within  the  borough  of  Stratford."  There  are  existing  settlemmte  of  thie  yeiy 
property  in  the  tamilj  of  Shaksperc's  ddeet  daughter  and  grand-daughter ;  and  this 
grand-dai^hter,  Elizabeth  Nash,  who  was  married  a  second  time  to  Sir  John  Barnard, 
left  both  housee, — namely,  "  the  inn,  called  the  Maidenhead,  and  the  adjoining  house 
and  bam," — to  her  kinsmen  Thomas  and  George  Bart,  the  grandsona  of  her  grand- 
father's "  sister  Joan."  These  persona  left  descendants,  with  whom  this  property 
remained  until  the  b^lnning  of  the  present  oentuiy.  But  it  was  gredually  dimi- 
nished. Hie  orchards  and  gardens  were  ori^nally  extensive :  a  century  ago  tene- 
ments had  been  built  upon  them,  and  they  were  alienated  by'Uie  Hart  then  in 
possession.  The  Maidenhead  Inn  became  the  Swan  Inn,  and  is  now  the  Swan  and 
Maidenhead.  The  White  Lion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  property,  was  eitwded,  so 
as  to  include  the  remaining  orchards  and  gardens.  The  house  in  which  Mrs.  Hart 
had  lived  so  long  became  divided  into  two  tenements ;  aud  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  lower  part  of  one  was  a  butcher's  shop. 

The  engraving  (page  SI)  exhibits  John  Shakspere's  houses  la  Henley  Street  under 
three  different  aspects.  No.  1  (the  top)  la  from  on  original  drawing  made  by 
Colonel  Delamotte  in  1788.  The  houses,  it  will  be  observed,  then  presented  one 
uniform  front ;  and  there  were  dormer  windows  connected  with  rooms  in  the  roof. 
We  have  a  plan  before  us,  accompanying  Mr.  Wheler'a  account  of  these  pfaoiaea, 
which  shows  that  they  occupied  a  ftintago  of  thirty-one  feet  No.  2  is  from  an 
original  drawing  made  by  Mr.  I^e,  after  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Edridge  in  1807.  We 
now  see  that  the  dormer  windows  are  removed,  as  also  the  gable  at  the  east  end  of 
the  front.  The  house  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  ite  external  importance.  No.  3 
is  fW>m  a  Uthogiapb  engraving  in  Mr.  Whder's  account,  published  in  18S4.  The 
premises,  we  now  see,  have  been  pretty  equally  divided.  The  Swan  and  Maidenhead 
half  has  had  its  windows  modernized,  and  the  continuation  of  the  timber-frame  has 
been  obliterated  by  a  brick  casing.  In  1807,  we  observe  that  the  western  half  had 
been  divided  into  two  tenements  ; — the  fourth  of  the  whole  premises,  that  is  the 
butcher's  shop,  the  kitehen  behind,  and  the  two  rooms  over,  being  the  portion 
commonly  shown  as  Shakspere's  House.  Some  yeais  ago,  upon  a  frontage  in  t«n- 
tinustion  of  the  tenement  at  the  west,  three  small  cottages  were  buEt.  Tie  whole 
of  this  portion  of  the  property  has  been  purchased  for  the  nation,  as  wdl  as  the  two 
tenements. 

Was  William  Shakspere,  then,  bom  in  the  house  in  Henley  Street  which  has  been 
purchased  by  the  nation  ?  For  ourselves,  we  frankly  conf^  that  the  want  of 
absolute  certainty  that  Shakapere  was  there  bom,  produces  a  state  of  mind  that  is 
something  higher  and  pleasanter  than  the  conviction  that  depends  upon  positive 
evidence.  We  are  content  to  follow  the  popular  fiiith  undoubtingly.  TTie  traditionaiy 
belief  is  sanctified  by  long  usage  and  universal  acceptation.  The  merdy  cunous 
look  in  reverent  silence  upon  that  mean  room,  with  its  massive  joiste  and  plastered 
walls,  firm  with  ribs  of  oak,  where  they  are  teld  the  poet  of  the  human  race  was 
bom.  Eyes  now  closed  on  the  world,  but  who  have  left  that  behind  which  the 
world  "  will  not  wiUingly  let  die,"  have  ghstened  under  this  humble  roo^  and  there 
have  been  thoughts  unutterable — solemn,  confiding,  grateful,  humble— clustering 
round  their  hearts  in  that  hour.     The  autographs  of  Byron  and  Scott  are  ' 
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himdreds  of  periah&ble  inscriptionB.     Disturb  oot  the  belief  that  WiUiam  Shakspere 
first  saw  the  light  in  this  venerated  room. 

"  Tha  Tietfn-  Time  bat  atood  an  Aioa'a  nde 
To  doom  the  bll  oi  manj  a  home  of  pride ; 
Bapins  cTer  EreihBia'i  gilded  tana  bu  atiode, 
And  Kotgroiu  Eenilwoith  hu  pared  the  road  : 
Bnt  Tune  hat  gentlj  laid  hi>  withering  handj 
On  one  fiail  Book — the  Houie  of  ShaJupere  atandi  j 
Geaturiei  aro  gone — fallen  *  Che  cloud-capped  tow*!! ; ' 
But  Shakipeie'i  hoaie,  hii  bojhood'i  home,  ii  oon  J ' 

Prohgut/or  tJu  Skai^tar*  Night,  Die.  7,  1S47,  iy  C  Knight. 


[Rooa  Id  Ow  Houh  la  H«il*7  StraM.] 
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[Innn  Couit  oT  Uw  Onmiui  ScIhidL] 
CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    SCHOOL. 


Thb  poet  in  IiiB well-known  "Seven  Agee"  has  neceMorily  preeented  to  ub  only  the 
great  boundary-marks  of  a  homan  lifo  :  the  progreea  firom  one  atage  to  aaotbet'  be 
has  left  to  be  intagined : — 


Perhapa  the  most  influential,  though  the  least  observed  part  of  man's  existence,  that 
in  which  be  learns  most  of  good  or  of  evil,  lies  in  the  progress  between  this  first  act 
and  the  second: — 

"  And  then  ibt  whining  *chootbo}r,  with  hu  utchel. 
And  ifainigg  morning  fact,  cncping  like  mail 
QnwiUinglj  to  ichool." 

Between  the  "  nurse's  arms"  and  the  "school"  there  is  an  important  interval,  filled 
up  bj  a  mother's  education. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Shakapere's  Sonneta,  the  89th,  idiich  hu  induced  a 
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belief  that  he  had  ihe  miafortune  of  a  physical  defect,  which  would  render  him 
peculiariy  the  object  of  maternal  sdidtude: — 

''8s;  that  Uioa  didat  fomkv  me  tir  Mine  biilt, 
Aod  I  will  comment  upon  (luU  oBetux ; 
BpMk  of  m;  ImuMH,  uid  I  smiiht  will  halt ; 
Agwiwt  thy  nuoni  making  no  df^nco." 

Again,  in  the  37th  Sonnet: — 

"  Ai  a  decnpit  fiithec  takei  delight 
Td  Kfl  hii  «ctive  child  do  dcedt  of  jontli. 
Ho  I,  nud>  lam  by  fortune'!  deoreit  gpitc, 
Taks  all  my  comfort  of  thy  wwth  and  truth." 

Tliae  lines  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  William  Shakspere  was  literallj  lame, 
lul  that  his  lameness  was  soch  aa  to  limit  him,  when  he  became  an  actor,  to  the 
KpreseutAtion  of  the  parta  t^  old  men.  Mr.  Haiiiess  baa  truly  observed  that  "  many 
ID  infirmity  of  the  kind  m^  be  akUfullj'  concealed,  or  onlj  become  visible  in  the 
miKiKote  of  hurried  movement ;"  and  he  adds,  "  either  &i  Walter  Scott  or  Lord 
Byron  mighty  without  anj  impropriety,  have  written  the  verses  in  question."  We 
abould  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  verses  we  have  quoted  may  be  most  fitly 
nceived  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  were  there  not  some  subsequent  lines  in  the  37th 
Sonnet  which  really  appear  to  have  a  hteral  meaning  ;  and  thus  to  render  the  pre- 
nous  lame  and  lamerun  expressive  of  something  more  than  the  general  self-abasement 
itiich  they  would  otherwise  appear  to  imply.  In  the  following  lines  lame  means 
wnething  distinct  &om  poor  and  de^ritad : — 

"For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 
Or  any  of  tbeae  all,  of  all,  or  more. 
Entitled  in  thy  parti  do  crowned  iit> 
1  mske  my  lore  engrafted  to  thii  itoie : 
So  than  I  am  not  lajne,  poor,  nor  delpis'd. 
Whilit  that  lhi«  thadov  dodi  luch  nbttruKe  giTe." 

Of  one  OuBg,  however,  we  may  be  quite  sure — that,  if  Shakspere  were  lame^  bis 
mfimiitj  was  not  aooh  as  to  disqualil^  biro  for  active  bodily  exertion.  The  same  series 
tf  veraee  that  have  suggested  this  belief  that  he  was  lame  also  show  that  he  was  a 
boneman.'*  His  entire  works  exhibit  that  familiarity  with  external  nature,  vrith  rural 
oco^Mtion^  with  athletic  sports,  which  is  incompatible  with  an  inactive  boyhood. 
It  ianot  impossible  that  some  natural  defect,  or  some  accidental  ii^ury,  may  have 
"  led  the  cmargy  of  such  a  child;  and  have  cherished  in  him  that  love  of  books, 
■ad  traditionary  lore,  and  silent  contemplation,  without  which  his  intellect  could  not 
htin  been  nourished  into  its  wondrous  strength.  But  we  cannot  imagine  William 
Shakipere  a  petted  child,  chained  to  home,  not  breathing  the  &ee  air  upon  his  native 
hilk,  denied  the  boy's  privilege  to  ezjdore  every  nook  of  his  own  river.  We  would 
imagine  him  communing  from  the  firat  with  Nature,  as  Qny  has  painted  him — 

"  The  lintMlbw  child 

Btretcb'd  forth  hii  little  arme  end  mil'd.'' 

I  The  only  qualifications  necessary  for  the  admission  of  a  boy  into  the  Free  Grammar 
Siool  of  Stratford  were,  that  he  should  be  a  resident  in  the  town,  of  seven  years  of 
ige,  tod  able  to  read.  The  Grammar  Schod  was  essentially  connected  with  the 
Qxpoiation  of  Stiatford  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that,  when  the  son  of  John 
Snkspere  became  qualified  by  age  for  admisdon  to  a  school  where  the  best  education 
fi  the  time  was  given,  hterally  for  nothing,  his  &ther,  in  that  year,  being  chief  alder- 
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man,  should  not  have  sent  him  to  fha  achod.  We  aasame,  without  any  hemtation, 
that  WiUiam  Shakspere  did  receive  in  evei?  just  aenae  of  the  word  the  education 
of  a  Bcholar ;  and  aa  Budi  educatioD  tths  to  be  had  at  hia  own  door,  we  also  aasumo 
tiiat  he  was  brought  up  at  the  Free  Qranuoar  School  of  his  own  town.  His  earlier 
instruction  would  therefore  be  a  preparation  for  this  schooL 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  was  publiahed  by  autboritj  "  The  ABC,  with  the 
I^ter-Doatcr,  Ave,  Crede,  and  Ten  Commandementtes  in  Englysshe,  newly  translated 
and  set  forth  at  the  tynges  moat  gracious  conunandement"     But  the  ABC  aoon 
beoame  more  immediately  connected  with  c^stematio  instruction  in  religloiui  beliet 
The  alphabet  and  a  few  short  lessons  were  followed  by  the  cateohiBm,  so  that  the 
book  containing  the  catechism  came  to  be  called  an  A  6  C  book,  or  Absey-book. 
Towards  the  end  of  Edward's  reign  was  put  forth  by  authori^  "  A  Short  Cate- 
chiame,  or  playne  instruction,  oooteynynge  the  some  of  christian  leamingo,"  which 
all  Bchoolmoaters  were  called  upon  to  teach  after  the  "little  catechism"  previously 
set  forth.    Such  books  were  uudoubtcdly.3uppreBBed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,'  bat  upcm 
the  acceemon  of  Elizabeth  they  were  again  circulated.     A  question  then  arisea,  Did 
William  Shakspere  receive  his  elemontaiy  Instruction  In  Ohrletianityfroni  the  books 
sanctioned  by  the  Beformed  Church  1     It  has  been  maintained  that  his  &ther  be- 
longed to  the  Itoman  Catholic  persuasion.     This  belief  rests  upon  the  following 
foundation.     In  the  year  1770,  ^Htomas  Hart,  who  then  inhabited  one  of  the  tene- 
ments in   Henley  Street   which  had  been  bequeathed  to  his  &miiy  by  ^miiam 
Shalspere's  grand-daughter,  employed  a  bricklayer  to  new  tile  the  house  ;  and  this 
bricklayer,  by  name  Moeoly,  found  hidden  between  the  rgftere  and  the  tiling  a 
manuscript  consisting  of  six  leaves  stitched  together,  which  he  gave  to  iSi.  Peyton, 
an  alderman  of  Stratford,  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Malono,  through  the  Bev.  Mr.  Devon- 
port,  vicar  of  Stratford.     This  pf^>er,  which  was  first  published  by  Malone  in  1 790, 
is  printed  also  in  Heed's  Shaliapeare  and  in  Drake's  "  Shakspeare  and  his  Times." 
It  oonaists  of  fourteen  artidee,  purporting  to  be  a  oonfeesion  of  Siith  of  "  John 
Shaks^war,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion,"     We  have  no  heai- 
tatiou  whatever  in  beheving  this  document  to  be  ^t«gether  a  &brication.    Chalmers 
aayc^  "  It  was  the  performance  of  a  clerk,  the  undoubted  work  of  the  &mily  priest"'* 
bblone,  when  he  first  published  the  paper  in  his  edition  of  Shskapeare,  said — "  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  this  manuscript,  and,  after  a 
very  careful  inquiiy,  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  genuine."     In  1796,  however, 
in  hia  work  on  the  Ireland  forgeries,  he  asserts — "  I  have  since  obtained  docnmento 
that  cleariy  prove  it  could  not  have  been  the  compomtion  of  any  one  of  our  poet's 
fiunily."     We  not  only  do  not  believe  that  it  was  "the  composition  of  any  one  of 
our  poet's  fiunily,"  nor  "  the  undoubted  work  of  the  femily  priest,"  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Itoman  Catholic  at  all     It  professes  to  bo  the  writer's 
"last  spiritual  win,  testament,  confession,  protestation,  and  confeesion  of  feith' 
Now,  if  the  writer  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  for  bis 
approval  and  signature  by  his  priest,  it  'would  necessarily,  professing  snob  fiilneas 
and  completeness,  have  contained  something  of  behef  touching  the  then  material 
pdnta  of  spiritual  difference  between  the  Boman  and  the  Itefbnned  Church.  Nothing 
however,  can  be  more  vague  than  all  this  tedious  protestation  and  oonfeamon ;  witii 
the  ezo^>tion  that  phrases,  and  indeed  long  passages,  are  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  the  supposed  writer's  opinions  in  the  way  that  should  be  most  offenmve 
to  those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  if  by  way  of  bravado  or  seeking  of  persocution. 
In  this  his  last  confession,  spiritual  wiU,  and  testament,  he  calls  upon  all  his  kins- 
folks to  assist  and  succour  him  after  his  death  "  with  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass," 
with  a  promise  that  he  "  will  not  be  ungratcM  unto  them  fbr  so  great  a  benefit," 
*  "  Apdogy  Ibr  (he  BdicTen,"  p^^a  199. 


veil  knowing  that  by  the  Act  of  1681  the  sajing  of  mass  was  puniahable  by  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  200  marks,  and  the  hearing  of  it  by  a  similar  imprison- 
ment and  fine  of  100  marks.     T^e  fabrication  appears  t«  us  as  gross  as  can  well  be 


That  John  Shakspere  was  what  we  popularly  call  a  Protestant  in  the  year  1668, 
on  William  was  four  years  old,  may  be  shown  by  the  dearest  of  proofc. 
that  year  the  chief  magistrate  of  Stratford ;  be  could  not  hare  become 
H  without  taking  tho  Oath  of  Supremacy,  according  to  the  statute  of  the  let  of 
Qizabeth,  1558-9.  To  refuse  this  oath  was  made  punishable  with  forfeiture  and 
imprisonment,  with  the  pains  of  pnemunire  and  high  treason.  ,  "  The  conjecture," 
nja  Chalmers  (apeakii^  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  this  confeeaion  of  faith), 
'that  ShidLSpeare'a  fomOy  were  Boman  Catholica,  is  strengthened  1^  the  fact  that 
hia  fether  declined  to  attend  the  corporation  meetings,  and  was  at  last  removed  from 
Ihe  corporato  body."  He  was  removed  from  the  corporate  body  in  1586,  with  a 
distinct  statement  of  the  reason  for  this  removal — his  non-attendance  when  sum- 
to  the  halls.  But  a  subsequent  discovery  of  a  document  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  commiuiicated  by  Mr.  Lemon  to  Mr.  Collier,  shews  that  in  1598,  Mr.  John 
Sbikgpere,  with  fourteen  of  his  neighbours,  were  returned  by  certain  Commissioners 
u  "  Buch  recusants  as  have  been  heretofore  presented  for  not  coming  monthly  to  the 
diurcb  BGcording  to  her  Majesty's  laws,  and  yet  are  thought  to  forbear  the  church 
br  debt  and  for  fear  of  process,  or  for  some  other  worse  faults,  or  for  age,  sickness, 
<r  impotency  of  body."  John  Shakspere  is  classed  amongst  nine  who  "  came  not  to 
dnrch  for  fear  of  process  for  debt"  We  shall  have  to  notice  this  assigned  reason 
kt  the  recusancy  in  a  future  Chapter.  But  the  religious  part  of  the  question  ia 
csfable  of  aoother  solution,  than  that  the  father  of  Shakspere  had  become  reconciled 
to  the  Bomish  religion.  At  that  period  the  puritan  section  of  the  En^ish  church 
■we  acquiring  great  strength  in  Stratford  and  the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  lfi96, 
ttichard  Bifield,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  puritan  ministers,  became  its  Vicar.* 
John  Siakspere  and  his  neighbours  might  not  have  been  Popish  recusants,  and  yet 
have  avoided  the  church.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tho  parents  of  William 
Shakspere  passed  through  the  great  changes  of  religious  opinion,  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  psoaed,  without  any  violent  corresponding  change  in  their 
tabits  derived  from  their  forefathers.  In  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  the  great  contest 
of  opinion  was  confined  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  the  great  practical  state 
weasuro  was  the  aopprossion  of  tho  religious  housea     Under  Edward  VI.  there  was 

very  careful  compromise  of  all  those  opinions  and  practices  in  which  the  laity  were 
participant.  In  the  short  reign  of  Maiy  the  persecution  of  the  Reformers  must  bare 
been  ofieosire  even  to  those  who  clung  fostest  to  the  ancient  institutions  and  modes 
of  belief  J  and  even  when  the  Reformation  was  fully  established  under  Elizabeth,  the 
habits  at  the  people  were  still  very  slightly  interfered  vrith.  Tho  astounding  majori^ 
of  the  conforming  clergy  is  a  convincing  proof  how  little  the  opinions  of  thd  liuty 
muKt  hare  been  disturbed.  They  would  naturally  go  along  with  their  old  teachers. 
Ve  have  to  imagine,  then,  that  the  father  of  William  Shakspere,  and  his  mother, 
•ere,  at  the  time  of  bis  birtii,  of  the  religion  established  by  law.  His  father,  by 
holding  a  high  municipal  office  a^r  the  accession  of  ESizabeth,  had  solemnly  de- 
clared Us  adherence  to  the  great  principle  of  Protestantism — the  acknowledgment 
of  the  dvil  sovereign  aa  the  bead  of  the  church.  The  speculative  opinions  in  which 
the  child  was  brought  up  would  natm^y  shape  themselves  to  the  creed  which  his 
athet  must  have  professed  in  his  capacity  of  magistrate  ;  but,  according  to  some 
oiffliioa^  this  profession  was  a  di^uise  on  the  part  of  his  &tber.  The  young  Shak- 
^oe  was  brought  up  in  the  Boman  persuasion,  according  to  tlieae  notions,  because 
I  "  Hunter:"KewIlIustiationa,"Vol.  I.,p.l06.  i,l|^^. 
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he  intimatoe  no  acqiuintance  with  the  practioee  of  the  ^t""*"*  ohuTch,  and  mentioDB 
purgntoij,  ahrift,  ocmfeadon,  in  his  dnmaa.*  Baxdy  the  poet  might  exhibit  this 
fomiharit;  with  the  audent  language  of  all  Christendom,  without  thus  speakiog 
"from  the  overflow  of  fioman  Catholic  BeaL"t  Was  it  " Soman  Catholic  Mol" 
whidi  induced  him  to  write  those  strong  linee  in  King  John  gainst  the  "  Italian 
priest,"  and  against  those  who 

"FnrchMa  oompied  pwdon  of  ■  man)' 
Was  it  "Soman  Catholic  ual"  which  made  him  introduce  these  words  into  the 
famous  prophet^  of  the  glorj  and  happiness  of  the  Mign  of  EUs^teth — 

Ood  (ban  be  trnl;  koovn?" 
He  was  brought  up,  without  doubt^  in  the  opinions  which  his  &ther  pubUcly  pro- 
fessed, in  holding  office  subject  to  hia  meet  solemn  affirmation  of  those  opinions. 
The  distinctions  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Popish  recusant  were  then  not  so 
numerous  or  speculative  as  they  aiterwards  became.  But,  such  as  thej  were,  we 
may  be  sure  that  William  Shak^re  learnt  his  catechism  in  all  sinceritj  ;  that  he 
frequented  the  church  in  which  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  baptized ;  that 
prepared  for  the  discipline  of  the  school  in  which  religious  instruction  by  a 
r  of  the  church  was  regularly  afforded  as  the  end  of  the  other  knowledge  there 
taught.  Re  became  tolerant,  according  to  the  manifestation  of  hia  aftei^writings, 
through  nature  and  the  habits  snd  friendships  of  his  early  life.  But  that  tolerance 
does  not  presume  insinoerity  in  himiwif  or  his  &mily.  The  "  Confession  of  Faith," 
found  in  ^e  roof  of  his  father's  house  two  hundred  years  after  he  was  bom,  would 
argue  the  extreme  of  religious  zeal,  even  to  the  defiance  of  all  law  and  authority,  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  bad  by  the  acceptance  of  office  professed  his  adherence  to 
the  estaUished  national  &ith.  If  that  paper  wen  to  be  believed,  we  must  be  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  John  Shakspere  was  an  unconsdentious  hypocrite  for  one  part 
of  his  life,  and  a  ftirious  bigot  for  the  other  part.  It  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  the 
Befbrmation  fell  Ughtly  upon  John  Shakspere,  as  it  did  upon  the  bulk  of  the  laity ; 
and  that  he  and  hia  wife,  without  any  ofienoe  to  their  consciences,  saw  the  Common 
Prayer  take  the  place  of  the  Uass-book,  and  acknowledged  the  temporal  sovereign  to 
be  head  of  the  church  :  that  in  the  education  of  their  children  they  dispensed  with 
auricular  confession  and  penance  ;  but  that  th^,  in  common  with  their  neighbours, 
tolerated,  and  perhaps  delisted  in,  many  of  the  festivals  and  imaginative  forms  of 
the  old  religion,  and  even  looked  up  for  heavenly  aid  through  intercession,  without 
fancying  that  Uiey  were  yielding  to  an  idolatrous  superstition,  sudi  as  Puritanism 
came  subsequently  to  denounce.  The  tranution  from  the  old  worship  to  the  new 
was  not  sn  ungentle  one  for  the  laity.  Hie  early  reformers  were  too  wise  to  attempt 
to  root  up  habits — those  deep-sunk  foundations  of  the  past  which  break  the  [dou^ 
shares  of  le^slation  when  it  strivee  to  work  an  inch  below  the  earth's  surface. 

To  the  grammar-school,  then,  with  some  preparation,  we  hold  that  William 
Shakqiere  goes,  about  the  year  1671.  His  &ttber  is  at  this  time,  as  we  have  said, 
chief  alderman  of  his  town  ;  he  is  a  geotloman,  now,  of  repute  and  authority, — be 
is  Uastcr  John  Shakspere ;  and  assuredly  the  worthy  curate  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Luddington,  Thomas  Hunt,  who  was  also  the  school-master,  would  have 
received  his  new  scholar  with  some  kindness.  As  his  "  shining  morning  fees " 
first  passed  out  of  the  main  street  into  that  old  court  through  which  the  upper 
room  of  learning  was  to  be  reached,  a  new  life  would  be  opening  upon  him. 
The  humble  minister  of  religion  who  was  his  6ist  instructor  has  left  no  memorials 
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irfliiBtaleDbsorliiBaCqalnmtiite;  and  in  a  few  jrcsre  another  maater  came  after  him, 
numaB  Jenkins,  aloo  unknown  to  fiime.  All  pnise  uid  honour  be  to  them  ;  for  it 
ii  impaedble  to  ima(pne  that  the  t«acheis  of  William  Sbakapere  were  evil  inetruo- 
lon— ^ving  the  boy  husks  imitead  of  wholesome  ailment  They  could  not  have 
been  hanh  and  perrerBe  instmctore,  for  such  spoil  the  gentleflt  uaturee,  and  hia  was 
ihnjs  geatle : — **  Idj  gentle  Shakapere"  ia  he  called  by  a  rough  but  noble  spirit — 
'n  whom  was  all  honesty  and  genial  friemlahip  under  a  mde  exterior.  Hia 
vondroQa  abilitiea  could  not  be  spoiled  even  by  ignonmt  instractora. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  a  royal  charter  waa  granted  to 
Stndbrd  fbr  the  incorporatdon  of  the  inhalntants.  That  chuter  redtca— ""niat 
tbe  IxxiMgh  of  Stratford-upon-AvMi  was  an  ancient  borou^  in  which  a  certain 
gnild  waa  theretofore  founded,  and  endowed  with  divera  lands,  tenementa,  and  poaaes- 
stmsj  oat  of  the  renta,  levenuee^  and  proflta  whereof  a  certain  f^  gramnu>r-«chool 
for  the  education  of  bt^a  there  waa  made  and  aupported.*^  like  charter  flirthra 
Mttea  the  other  public  objecto  to  which  the  property  of  tbe  guild  had  been 

"  d ; — ^that  it  was  dissolved  ;  and  that  its  poesessions  had  come  into  the  hands 
<rf  the  king.  The  charter  of  incorporation  then  grants  to  the  bailiff  and  burgoonca 
certain  properties  which  were  parcel  of  the  poaaeasions  of  the  guild,  for  the  general 
charges  of  the  borough,  for  the  maintenance  of  an  ancient  almshouae,  "  and  that 
tbe  free  grammar-school  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  boys  and  youth  there 
dtould  be  thereafter  kept  up  and  maintiuned  aa  theretofore  it  used  to  be."  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  Stratford  was  benefited  by  the  dieaotution  of  its  guild.     We 

that  its  grammar-school  waa  an  ancient  eetablishment :  it  was  not  a  creation  of 
charter  of  Edward  TL,  although  it  is  popularly  called  one  of  the  grammar- 
ichools  of  that  king,  and  waa  the  last  school  eetabliBhed  l^  him.t  Hie  people  of 
Stntford  had  poaaeased  the  advanti^  of  a  achool  for  instruction  in  Qreek  and 
latin,  which  if)  the  distinct  object  of  a  grammar-achool,  from  the  time  of  Edward  IT., 
idwn  Thomas  JolyflTe,  in  1483,  "granted  to  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Croaa  of  Stnt- 
lotd-apoD-Avon  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  Stratford  and  Dodwell,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  upon  condition  that  the  master,  iddermen,  and  proctors  of  the  said 
guild  should  find  a  priest,  fit  and  able  in  knowledge^  to  teach  grammar  freely  to  all 
idK^ars  coming  to  the  achool  in  the  said  town  to  him,  taking  nothing  of  the  scholars 
for  their  teaching."^  Dugdale  describes  the  origin  of  guilds,  speaking  of  this  of 
Stntford  : — "  Such  meetings  were  at  flrat  need  by  a  mutual  agreement  of  frienda 
*nd  neighbours,  and  particular  licensee  granted  to  them  for  conferring  lands  or  rents 
to  defray  theirpublic  charges  in  respect  Uist,  by  the  statute  of  mortmain,  auch  gifts 
*cnld  otherwise  have  been  fbrfdted." 

In  the  surveys  of  Htaur^  TIH,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  religions  housea, 
thoe  were  fonr  salaried  priesta  bdong^ig  to  the  guild  of  Stratford,  with  a  derk,  who 
ne  also  schoolmaster,  at  a  aalaiy  of  ten  pounds  per  aimum.§  They  were  a  boapit- 
■Ue  body  these  guild-folk,  for  there  wm  an  annnal  feast,  to  which  aH  the  fraternity 
naorted,  with  their  tenants  and  &nnera  ;  and  an  inventory  of  their  goods  in  the 
loth  of  Edward  IV.  shows  that  they  were  rich  in  plate  fbr  the  aerrice  of  the  tabl^ 
■s  weQ  as  of  the  chapeL  That  chapel  waa  partly  rebuilt  by  the  great  bene&otor  of 
Stntford,  ^  Hugh  Clopton  ;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  guild  and  the  eata- 
bhahment  of  the  grammar-achool  by  the  charter  of  Edward  VL,  the  school  was  ii 
tH  [Rvbetnlity  kept  within  it  llieTe  is  an  entry  in  the  Corporation  hooka,  of 
f^narj  18,  lS94-a — "At  thia  hall  it  was  ^reed  by  the  bailifT  and  the  greatei 
number  of  the  company  now  preaent  that  there  shall  be  no  school  kept  in  the  chapd 
from  thia  tame  ftdlowing."  In  associating,  therefore,  the  schoolboy  days  of  William 
I  *  "KcpoitoftheCaimiuHionfln  for  inquiring  coDceming  Chuitiei.'  f  ^  Stfyp«'«  "  Xtiwniak' 
I  i  "  Report  of  Gommiuioiwn,"  &c.  S  Pogdala. 
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Shakspere  with  the  Free  Gramnmr-School  of  StrBlford,  we  cannot  with  any  certainty 
imagine  >'i'"  ongnged  in  hia  daily  tasks  in  the  andent  room  which  is  now  the  achool- 


room.  And  yet  the  nse  of  the  chapel  SB  a  school,  discontinued  in  lS&S,mi^t  only 
have  been  a  tetnporety  use.  A  liUle  space  may  be  occupied  in  a  notioo  of  Bach 
huildinff. 

'nie  grammar-Bchool  is  now  an  aodent  room  over  the  old  town-hall  of  Stratford ; 
—'both,  no  doubt,  offioee  of  the  ancient  guild.  We  enter  from  the  street  into 
courts  of  which  one  side  is  formed  by  the  chapel  of  the  Hoi;  Cross.  Opposite 
the  chapel  is  a  staircase,  ascending  which  we  are  in  a  plain  room,  with  a  ceiling. 
But  it  ia  evident  that  this  work  of  plaster  is  modem,  and  that  above  it  we  have 
the  oak  roof  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  room  are  a  few  forms  and  a  rude 
antique  desk. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Quild  is  in  great  part  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  pit 
ecclfiBiastioal  architecture  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. : — a  building  of  just  propor- 
tions and  some  ornament,  but  not  running  into  elaborate  decoration.  Tbo  interior 
now  preemte  nothing  very  remarkable.  But  upon  a  general  repwr  of  the  chapel  ' 
1804,  beneath  the  whitewash  of  successive  generations,  was  discovered  a  series 
most  romariiable  paintings,  some  in  that  portion  of  the  buildii^;  erectod  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton,  and  others  in  the  far  more  ancient  chanceL  A  veiy  elaborate  series  of 
coloured  engravings  has  been  published  from  these  pcuntings,  from  drawings  made 
at  Uie  time  of  their  discovery  by  Mr,  Thomas  Fisher.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
from  the  deAcement  of  some  of  the  paintings,  -that  they  were  partially  destroyed 
by  violence,  and  all  attempted  to  be  obliterated  in  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
But  that  outbreak  of  zeal  did  not  belong  to  the  first  periods  of  religious  change  , 
and  it  ia  moat  probable  that  these  paintings  were  existing  in  the  early  years  of 
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EKabeth'n  reign.  When  the  five  priMta  of  the  gdld  were  driven  from  their 
boDw  and  their  meanB  of  mainteBuice,  the  chapel  no  doubt  ceased  to  be  a  place  of 
xnhip ;  and  it  probably  became  the  school-nxin),  after  the  foundation  of  the 
gnmmar-BchooI,  distinct  from  the  guild,  under  the  charter  of  Edward  VL  If  it 
WM  the  Bchool-Toom  of  William  Shakspere,  those  rude  paintings  must  have  pro- 
■hiced  a  powerful  eflFect  upon  his  imagination.  Many  of  them  in  the  andent  ohancel 
Koatitaited  a  pictorial  romance — the  history  of  &e  Holy  Cross,  from  ita  origin  as  a 
tree  at  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  its  rescue  from  tiie  pagan  Cosdn^,  King  of 
PBsa,  by  the  Christian  King,  Hernctius  ; — and  its  final  Exaltation  at  Jerusalem, — 
the  ■oniTersary  of  which  event  was  celebrated  at  Stratfbrd  at  its  annual  fair,  held  on 
the  14th  of  September,  There  were  other  pictures  of  Saints,  and  Martyrdoms ; 
nd  one,  especially,  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  which  exhibits  great  force, 
*rthout  that  grotesquenees  which  generally  belongs  to  our  early  paintings.  There 
*en  fearful  pictures,  too,  of  the  last  Judgment ;  with  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  visibly 
pwtn^^d, — the  punishments  of  the  evil,  the  rewards  of  the  jusi  Surrounded  as 
he  was  with  the  memorials  of  the  old  religion — with  great  changes  on  every  side, 
l»t  still  very  recent  changes — how  impoBsible  was  it  that  Shakspere  should  uot 
have  been  ihtvou^y  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  all  that  pertained  to  the  faith  of 
his  inoeshire !  One  of  the  most  philosophical  writers  of  our  day  has  said  that 
(^■thdidim  gave  us  Sbab^iare*  Not  bo,  entirely.  Shakspere  belonged  to  the  tran- 
*  Ouljle  r  "  French  EevolnBon."  ,  I  , 
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Bition  period,  or  he  could  not  liave  beeu  quite  vbat  be  was.  His  intellect  waa  not 
the  dwarfish  and  precocious  growth  of  the  hot-bed  of  change,  and  etiU  lesa  of  con- 
Tulnon.  His  whole  soul  was  permeated  with  the  ancient  TitalitJe»— the  things 
which  the  changes  of  institutions  oould  not  touch ;  but  it  could  bourgeon  under  the 
new  iufluences,  and  blend  the  post  and  the  pmait,  as  the  "giant  onlc"  of  five 
hundred  winters  is  covered  with  the  foliage  of  ooe  earing.  But  there  was  one 
blessing  which CathoUciam  Would  hsTe  withheld  from  him.  When  in  the  year  Ifi37 
the  Bible  in  T!iigliii>i  was  first  printed  bj  authority,  Richard  Oiafton,  the  printer, 
sent  six  copies  to  Cranmer,  beseeching  the  archbishop  to  acoept  them  as  his  simple 
gift,  adding,  "  For  your  lordship,  moving  our  most  -gradous  prince  to  the  allowance 
and  Uoenaing  of  such  a  work,  hath  wrought  such  an  act  worthy  of  praise  as  never 
was  mentioned  in  anj  chronicle  in  this  realm."  From  that  tdm^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short  interval  of  the  reign  of  Maiy,  the  preeaea  of  Iiondon  were  for  the 
most  port  employed  in  printing  Bibles,  '^lat  book,  to  wboae  wonderfil  heart- 
stining  narratives  the  child  listens  with  awe  snd  love,  was  now  and  ever  aJlee  to  he 
the  solace  of  the  EngUsh  home.  With  "the  Great  Bible"  open  before  her,  the 
mother  would  read  aloud  to  her  Uttle  ones  that  beautifhl  story  of  Joseph  sold  into 
slaveiy,  and  then  advanced  to  honour — snd  how  hia  brethren  knew  him  not  when, 
Bui^ressiDg  his  tears,  he  said,  "  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  t" 
^-OT,  how,  when  the  child  Samuel  was  lud  down  to  sleep,  the  Lord  called  to  him 
three  timee,  and  he  grew,  and  Ood  was  wiUi  him  ;— or,  how  the  three  holy  men 
who  would  not  worship  tiie  golden  image  walked  about  in  the  midst  ot  the  burning 
fleiy  fiimace , — or  how  the  protest  that  was  unjustly  cast  into  the  deo  of  lions  was 
found  unhurt^  because  the  true  Ood  had  sent  his  angels  and  shut  the  liwis'  mouths. 
Tltese  were  the  solemn  and  affecting  narratives,  wonderfiilly  preserved  for  our 
instruction  from  a  long  antiquity,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
became  unoloeed  to  the  people  of  England.  But  more  eepeoially  was  that  other 
Testament  opened  which  most  imported  them  to  know ;  and  thus,  when  the  child 
repeated  in  lisping  accents  the  Christian's  prayer  to  hia  Father  in  heaven,  the 
mother  oould  expound  to  him  that,  when  the  Divine  Author  of  that  prayer  first 
gave  it  to  ua.  He  taught  us  that  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  men^flil,  the 
pure  in  heut,  the  peacemaken,  were  the  h^>py  and  the  beloved  of  God;  and 
laid  down  that  oomprehewve  law  of  justioe,  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  We  behove  that  the  education 
of  William  Shakspere  was  grounded  upon  Utis  Book ;  and  that,  if  this  Book  had 
been  sealed  to  his  childhood,  he  might  have  been  the  poet  of  nature,  of  passion, — 
his  humour  mi^t  have  been  aa  rich  aa  we  find  it,  and  his  wit  as  pointed, — but 
that  he  would  not  have  been  the  poet  of  the  most  profound  as  well  as  the  most 
tolerant  philosophy ;  his  insight  into  the  nature  ot  man,  his  meanness  and  bis 
grandeur,  his  weakness  and  his  sb-ength,  would  not  have  been  what  it  is. 
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THE  SCHOOLBOY'S  WORLD. 


Lh  iu  posB  over  for  a  time  the  young  Sbakspere  at  his  achool-deak,  inquiring  not 
wlien  he  wont  from  "  The  Short  Dictionary"  forward  to  the  use  of  "  Cooper's  Leii- 
oon,"  or  whether  he  was  most  drilled  in  the  "  Eclogues"  of  Virgil,  or  those  of  the 
'good  old  Hantuan."  Of  one  thing  wo  may  he  well  assured, — that  the  instruction 
of  the  gnunmar-Bchool  was  the  right  instruction  for  the  moat  vivadous  mind,  as  for 
him  of  slower  capacity.  To  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  the  years  of  boyhood 
in  tbe  acquirement  of  lAtin  and  Qreek  was  not  to  waste  them,  as  modem  illumi- 
Mtion  would  instruct  ub.  Something  was  to  be  acquired,  accurately  and  oompletely, 
that  was  of  univereal  application,  and  within  the  boy's  power  of  acquirement  The 
particular  knowledge  that  would  fit  him  for  a  chosen  course  of  life  would  be  an  after 
■cqnirement ;  and,  having  attained  the  habit  of  patient  study,  and  established  in  his 
ovn  mind  a  standard  to  apply  to  all  braochee  of  knowledge  by  knowing  one  branch 
tn,  he  would  enter  upon  the  race  of  life  without  being  over-weighted  with  the 
dements  of  many  arts  and  sciences,  which  it  b^oi^  only  to  the  mature  intellect  to 
l»r  easily  and  gracefully,  and  to  employ  to  lasting  profit  Our  grammar-BchooIa 
«ere  wise  institutions.  They  opened  the  road  to  usefulness  and  honour  to  the 
hmnbleHt  in  the  land  ;  they  bestowed  upon  the  son  of  the  peasant  the  same  advan- 
t*ps  of  education  as  the  son  of  the  noble  could  receive  from  the  most  accomplished 
teacher  in  his  father's  halls.  Long  may  they  bo  preserved  amongst  us  in  their 
"'t'grHy ;  not  converted  by  the  meddlings  of  innovation  into  lecture-rooma  for 
'      children  with  the  nomenclatore  of  every  science ;  presenting  little  idea 
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of  the  phyaicat  world  beyond  that  of  its  being  a  vast  aggi-egation  of  objects 
that  may  be  daeeified  and  catalogued  ;  and  leaving  the  spiritual  world  utterly 
uDcared  for,  ae  a  r^on  whose  producta  cannot  be  readily  estimated  by  a,  money 

Every  adioolboy'e  dwelling-plaoe  is  a  microoosm  ;  but  the  litUe  world  lying 
around  William  Shakspere  was  something  larger  than  that  in  which  boys  of  our 
own  time  for  the  most  part  live.  The  division  of  employments  had  not  so  com- 
pletely separated  a  town  life  from  a  country  life  as  with  us  j  and  even  the  town 
oocupationa,  the  town  amusements,  and  the  town  wanders,  bad  more  variety  in  them 
than  our  own  days  of  systematic  arrongement  can  present  Much  of  the  education 
of  Shakspere  was  unquestionably  in  the  fields.  A  thousand  incidental  allusions 
manifest  his  familiarity  with  all  the  external  aspects  of  nature.  He  is  very  rarely 
a  descriptive  poet,  distinctively  so  called  ;  but  images  of  mead  and  grove,  of  dale 
and  upland,  of  forest  depths,  of  quiet  walks  by  gentle  rivers, — reflectjona  of  his  own 
native  scenery, — spread  themselves  without  an  effort  over  all  his  writings.  All  the 
oecupations  of  a  rural  life  are  glanced  at  or  embodied  in  his  characters.  The  sports, 
the  festivals,  of  the  lone  hna  or  the  secluded  hamlet  are  presented  by  Tiim  with  all 
the  charms  of  an  Arcadian  age,  but  with  a  truthfulness  that  is  not  found  in  Arcadia. 
The  nicest  peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  the  lower  creation  are  given  at  a  touch :  we 
see  the  rook  wing  his  evening  flight  to  the  wood  ;  we  hear  the  drowsy  hum  of  the 
sharded  beetle.  He  wreathes  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  in  his  delicate  chaplets ; 
and  even  the  nicest  mysteries  of  the  gardener's  art  can  be  expounded  by  him.  AH 
this  he  appears  to  do  as  if  from  an  instinctive  power.  His  poetry  in  this,  as  i 
other  great  essentials,  is  like  the  operations  of  nature  itself ;  we  see  not  its  workings. 
But  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  appearing  so  accidental, 
so  spontaneous  in  its  relations  to  all  external  nature  and  to  the  oountry  life,  that  it 
had  its  foundation  in  very  early  and  very  accurate  observation,  Stratfbrd  wtu 
especially  fitted  to  have  been  the  "  green  lap  "  in  which  the  boy-poet  was  "  laid' 
The  whole  face  of  creation  here  wore  an  aspect  of  quiet  loveliness.  Looking  on  ili 
placid  stream,  its  gently  swelling  hills,  its  ricK  pastures,  its  sleeping  woodlands,  tbe 
external  world  would  to  liim  be  full  of  images  of  repose :  it  was  in  the  heart  of 
man  that  he  was  to  seek  for  the  sublime.  Nature  has  thus  ever  with  him  something 
genial  and  exhilarating.  There  are  storms  in  his  great  dramas,  but  they  are  the 
accompaniments  of  the  more  terrible  stonns  of  human  passions :  they  are  raised  by 
the  poet's  art  to  make  the  agony  of  Lear  more  intense,  and  the  murder  of  Duncan 
more  awfid.  But  his  love  of  a  smiling  creation  seems  ever  present  We  must 
image  Stratford  as  it  was,  to  see  how  the  young  Shakspere  walked  "  in  glory  and  in 
joy"  amongst  his  native  fields.  Upon  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  having  a  very  alight 
rise,  is  placed  a  scattered  town  ;  a  town  whose  dwellings  have  orchards  and  gardens, 
with  lofty  trees  growing  in  its  jjathways.  Its  splendid  collegiat*  church,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  was  described  to  lie  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  Its  eastern  window 
is  reflected  in  the  river  which  flows  beneath  ;  its  gray  tower  is  embowered  amidst 
lofly  elm-rows.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  is  a  fine  old  bridge,  with  a  cause- 
way whose  "  wearisome  but  needful  length"  tells  of  inundations  in  the  low  pastures 
that  lie  all  around  it  We  look  upon  Dugdale's  Map  of  Barichway  Hundred,  in  which 
Stratford  is  situated,  published  in  1606,  and  we  see  four  roads  issuing  fixim  the 
towa  The  one  to  Henley  in  Arden,  which  lies  through  the  street  in  which  Shak- 
spere may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  his  boyhood,  continues  over  a  valley  of  some 
breadth  and  extent,  unenclosed  fields  undoubtedly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the 
hamlets  of  Shottery  and  Bishopton  amidst  them.  The  road  leads  into  tbe  then 
woody  district  of  Aiden.  At  a  short  distance  from  it  is  the  hamlet  of  Wilmecote, 
where  Mary  Arden  dwelt ;  and  some  two  miles  aside,  more  in  the  heart  of  the 
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WDodland  diatrict,  and  hard  bj  the  river  Alne,  is  the  village  of  Aston  C^tlow. 
Another  road  indicated  on  this  old  map  is  that  to  Warwick.  The  wooded  hilla  of 
Weloambe  overhang  it,  and  a  little  aside,  some  mile  and  a  half  from  Stratford,  is  the 
meadow  of  Ingon  vhich  John  Shakapere  rented  in  1670.  Very  beautiful,  even  now, 
ii  this  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  its  rapid  undulationa,  little  dells  which  shut 
in  the  acattared  sheep,  and  sudden  hills  opening  upon  a  wide  landscape.  Andent 
oab-treoe  and  hawthorns  tell  of  uncultivated  downs  which  have  rang  to  the  call  of 
the  (alooner  or  the  hom  of  the  huntsman  ;  and  then,  having  crossed  the  ridge,  we 
ire  UDODgst  rich  corn-lands,  with  farm-houaes  of  do  modem  date  scattered  about ; 
aad  deep  in  the  hollow,  so  as  to  be  hidden  till  we  are  upon  it,  the  old  village  of 
Snitterfield,  with  its  ancient  church  and  its  jew-tree  as  andent.  Here  the  poet's 
mother  had  property ;  and  here,  it  ii  reasonably  conjectured,  his  father's  faoulj 
lired  On  the  opposite  side  of  Stratford,  the  third  road  runs  iD  the  direction  ol 
the  AvoD  to  the  village  of  Bidford,  with  a  Dearer  pathway  aloDg  the  river-bank. 
We  (xoflB  the  ancient  bridge  by  the  fourth  road  (which  also  diverges  to  Shipstoii), 
lud  we  are  on  our  way  to  the  celebrated  houne  and  estate  of  Charicote,  the 
udeut  seat  of  the  Lucys,  the  Shaksperian  locality  with  which  most  persona  are 
(■miliar  through  traditions  of  deer-steaUng,  A  pleasant  ramble  indeed  is  this  to 
duiicote  and  Hampton  Lucy,  even  with  glunpaes  of  the  Avon  from  a  turnpike-road. 
Bttt  let  the  road  run  through  meadows  without  hedgerows,  with  pathways  following 
the  river'a  bank,  now  diverging  when  the  miU  is  close  upon  the  stream,  now  croBsii^ 
» leafy  elevation,  and  then  suddenly  dropping  under  a  precipitous  wooded  rook,  and 
*t  have  a  walk  such  as  poet  might  covet,  and  such  as  Shakapere  did  enjoy  in  hia 
wlyrainbleB. 

Through  these  [Jeaaant  places  would  the  boy  William  Shakapere  walk  hand  in 
hud  with  hia  bther,  or  wander  at  hia  own  free  will  with  his  school  Mnupanions. 
iH  the  simple  proceaaea  of  forming  lifb  would  be  familiar  to  him.  Ihe  profitable 
mjttaiw  of  modem  agriculture  would  not  embarrass  MS  youthAil  experience.  He 
weald  witnesa  none  of  that  anxious  diligence  which  compels  the  earth  to  yield 
dooUe  crops,  and  places  little  reliance  upon  the  unassisted  operations  of  nature. 
The  seed-time  and  the  harvest  in  the  corn-fields,  the  gathering-in  of  the  thin  grasa 
oQ  the  uplands  and  of  the  ranker  produce  of  the  flooded  meadows,  the  folding  of 
tbe  flocks  oin  the  hiDs,  the  sheep-sheariDg,  would  seem  to  him  like  the  humble  aDd 
pitient  waitiDg  of  man  upon  a  bounteous  Providence.  There  would  be  no  systematic 
Mation  of  cropa  to  make  him  marvel  at  the  skill  of  the  cultivator.  Implements 
anat  skilfnll^  adapted  for  the  saving  of  animal  labour  would  be  unknown  tj)  him. 
The  rude  plough  of  his  Saxon  ancestors  would  be  dragged  along  by  a  powerful  team 
of  sturdy  oien  ;  the  sound  of  the  fleJl  alone  would  be  heard  in  the  bsm.  Around 
Inm  would,  however,  be  the  glad  indications  of  plenty.  The  farmer  would  have 
■hundant  stacks,  and  beeves,  and  kine,  though  the  supply  would  &il  m  precarious 
wasona,  when  price  did  Dot  regulate  consumption  ;  he  would  brew  his  beer  and  bake 
In*  lye-bread  ;  hia  swine  would  be  fattening  od  the  beech-mast  and  the  acorDs  of  the 
>TK  wood ;  hia  akeps  of  bees  would  be  Dumerous  iD  his  garden  ;  tfao  colewort  would 
qnmit  from  spring  to  winter  for  his  homely  meal,  aDd  is  the  fruitful  season  the 
ttcawberry  would  present  its  much  coveted  luxury.  The  old  orchard  would  be  rich 
*ith  the  choicest  apples,  grafts  from  the  curious  monastic  varieties ;  the  rarer  fruits 
fr<nn  eonthem  dimates  would  be  almost  wholly  unknown.  There  would  be  no 
Digsud  economy  defeating  itself ;  the  stock,  such  as  it  was  would  bo  of  the  beat, 
although  no  Bakewetl  had  ariaeD  to  preside  over  its  improvement : — 
"  Lst  eairm  and  bamn  be  ihifted  away, 
For  ben  u  the  belt,  whsteoever  ye  pay."  * 
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William  Shakspere  would  go  oat  with  hie  &ther  on  a  Michaelmas  moming,  and  the 
fields  would  be  busy  with  the  sowing  of  rye  and  white  wheat  and  barlej.  The  apices 
end  the  walnuts  would  be  then  gathered  ;  honey  and  wax  taken  from  the  hivee ; 
tjmber  would  be  felled,  Bawii,  and  stacked  for  eeaaoning.  In  the  aolitaiy  fields,  then, 
would  stand  tlie  birdkeeper  with  his  bow.  As  winter  i^proached  would  come  what 
IVisser  calls  "  the  slaughter-tima,"  the  killing  of  sheep  and  bulloclca  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  the  thresher  would  be  bus;  now  and  then  for  the  fanner's  fiunity,  but 
the  wheat  for  the  baker  would  lie  in  sheaf.  Ko  hunTing  then  to  market  for  fear  of 
a  fall  in  prioe  ;  there  is  abundance  around,  and  the  time  of  stint  is  far  oC  He 
simple  routiue  was  this  :-^ 

"  Id  fpriDg-tboe  ws  nar,  we  io  taw,  and  we  phot ; 

In  nnvmer  get  Tietuals,  teit  after  we  wuit. 

In  harveit  we  artj  ia  cam,  and  the  fruit. 

In  winter  to  ipend,  m  we  need  of  each  niit."* 

The  jc^ionB  bo^tali^  of  Christmas  bad  little  fears  that  the  stock  would  be  prema- 
turely Bpent  1  and  whilst  the  mighi^  wood-fire  blazed  in  the  hall  to  the  mirth  of 
Bong  and  carol,  neighbours  wont  from  house  to  house  to  partake  of  the  abundance, 
and  the  poor  were  fed  at  the  same  board  with  the  opulent.  As  the  frost  breaks,  the 
labourer  is  again  in  the  fields  ;  hedging  and  ditching  are  somewhat  understood,  but 
the  whole  (QTStem  of  drainage  is  rerj  rude.  With  such  agriculture' man  seems  to 
have  his  winter  sleep  as  well  as  the  earth.  But  nature  is  again  alive  ;  spring  com 
is  to  be  sown ;  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  to  be  carefully  tended  ;  the  ^eep,  now 
agtun  in  the  fields,  are  to  be  watched,  for  there  are  hungry  "  mastife  and  mongrels" 
about  1  the  crow  and  pie  are  to  be  destroyed  in  their  nests  ere  they  are  yet  feathered ; 
trees  ore  to  be  baikod  before  timber  b  &llen.  Then  comee  the  active  business  of 
the  dur7,  snd,  what  to  us  would  be  a  strange  sight,  the  lambs  have  been  taken  from 
their  mothers,  and  the  ewes  are  milked  in  the  folds.  Hay  demands  the  labour  of 
the  weed-hook  ;  no  horse-hoeing  in  those  simpis  days.  Tliere  are  the  flax  and  hemp 
too  to  be  sown  to  supply  the  ceaseless  labour  of  the  spinner's  wheel ;  beee  ore  to  be 
swarmed ;  and  herbs  are  to  be  stored  for  the  housewife's  still.  June  brinp  its 
sheep-washing  and  shearing  ;  with  its  haymaking,  where  the  hrmer  is  c«^tain  in  the 
field,  presiding  over  the  bottles  and  the  walleta,  from  the  hour  when  the  dew  is  dry 
to  set  of  sun.  Bustle  is  there  now  to  get  "  grist  to  the  mill,"  for  the  streams  are 
drying,  and  if  the  meal  be  wonting  how  shall  the  household  be  fed  t  The  harvest- 
time  comes  ;  the  reapers  C17  "  largess "  for  their  gloves ;  the  tithe  is  set  out  for 
"  Sir  Parson  ; "  and  then,  after  the  poor  have  ^eaned,  and  the  cattle  have  been 
turned  in  "to  mouth  up"  what  is  lefl^ 

"  In  harreit-time,  haireit  fcdk,  Kmnti  end  ill, 

Should  make,  ell  together,  good  cheer  in  the  hall ; 

And  fill  out  the  black  bowl  of  blytlie  to  their  lODg, 

And  let  than  be  menj  all  harreA-time  long."  \ 

Such  was  the  ancient  farmer's  year,  which  Tusser  has  deacribed  with  wonderfhl 
spirit  even  to  the  minutest  detail ;  and  such  were  the  operations  of  husbandry  that 
the  boy  Shakspere  would  have  beheld  with  interest  amidst  his  native  corn-fields  and 
pastures.  When  the  boy  became  deep-thoughted  be  would  perceive  that  many  things 
were  ill  undertood,  and  most  operatioas  indifTerentty  carried  through.  He  would 
hear  of  dearth  and  siduiesa,  and  he  would  seek  to  know  the  causes.  But  that  time 
was  not  as  yet. 

The  poet  who  has  delineated  human  life  and  character  under  evety  variety  of 
passion   and  humour,  must  have  had  some  early  eiperimce  of  mankind.     The 

*  ToMet,  chapter  xxiv.  f  Ihid.  ehsplar  dviL        , 
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MlieBt  imagiiifltioii  most  work  upon  the  hmnblest  mataiials.  In  hia  father's  home, 
imongst  his  father's  neighboun,  he  would  otwerre  those  striking  differenceB  in  the 
tempen  and  faabitfi  of  mankind  which  are  obvious  even  to  a  child.  Cupidi^  would 
beoootrasted  with  generoai^,  panunony  with  extravaganoe.  He  would  hear  of 
injustice  and  of  ingratitude^  of  uprightness  and  of  fidelity.  Curiotnty  would  lead 
him  to  the  bailifTs  court ;  and  there  he  would  learn  of  Utter  qnarrela  and  obsti- 
nate eomitiee,  of  A'ienda  parted  "  on  a  diaeeaaion  of  a  doit,"  of  foes  who  "  inteijoin 
their  issues''  to  worrj  some  wretched  offender.  StoaU  ambition  and  empty  pride 
vonld  grow  bloated  upon  the  pettiest  distinctions  ;  and  "  the  insolence  of  office" 
would  thrust  humility  off  the  causewaj.  There  would  be  loud  talk  of  toyaltf  and 
tdigiiMi,  while  the  peaceful  and  the  pious  would  be  suspected ;  and  the  sycophant 
who  wore  the  great  loan's  livery  would  strive  to  crush  the  indepoident  in  spirit, 
tfnch  of  this  the  observing  boy  would  see,  but  much  alao  would  be  concealed  in 
thegowral  hoIlownesB  that  behmgsto  a  period  of  inquietude  and  (Juuge.  The  time 
would  oome  when  be  would  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  these  things ;  but  mean- 
while what  was  upon  the  sur&oe  would  be  food  for  thought  At  the  weekly 
martet  there  would  be  the  familiar  congregation  of  buyers  and  sdlers.  The  house- 
wile  from  hex  little  fiinn  would  ride  in  gallantly  between  her  panniers  laden  witi 
butter,  eggi^  chixitens,  and  capons.  Tlie  bimer  would  stand  by  his  pitched  corn; 
•od,  as  Harrison  complaiua,  if  ths  poor  man  handled  the  sample  with  the  intent  to 
purchase  hia  humble  bushel,  the  man  of  many  sacks  would  dedare  that  it  was  sold. 
Ihe  engroeaer,  according  to  the  same  authority,  would  be  there  with  hie  undavtand- 
iug  nod,  Buccessftilly  evading  every  statute  that  could  be  made  against  forestalling, 
because  no  statutes  could  prevwl  against  the  power  of  the  best  price.  There,  before 
■bops  were  many,  and  their  stocks  extensive,  would  oome  the  dealers  from  Binning- 
bam  and  Covemtiy,  with  wares  for  use  and  wares  far  show, — horse-gear  and  women- 
gear,  Sheffield  whittle^  and  rings  with  posiea  At  the  jc^ns  Fair-season  it  wonld 
seem  that  the  wealth  of  a  world  was  emptied  into  Stratford ;  not  only  the  sub- 
stantial things,  the  wine,  the  wax,  the  wheat,  the  wool,  the  malt,  the  cheeee,  the 
dothee,  the  napery,  such  as  even  great  lords  aent  their  stewards  to  Uie  fUra  to  buy,* 
hot  every  possible  variety  of  such  trumpery  Bs.-fill  the  pedlar's  pack, — ribbons, 
inkles,  oddisee,  coi&,  stomachers,  pomanders,  brooches,  tapes,  shoe-ties.  Great 
dtohngB  were  there  on  these  occasions  in  beeves  and  horses,  tedious  chafimngs, 
Aout  affirmations,  saints  profanely  invoked  to  ratify  a  bargain.  A  mighty  man  rides 
mto  the  fikir  who  scatters  consternation  sroond.  It  is  the  Queen's  Purveyor,  like 
beat  horses  are  taken  up  for  her  Majesty's  use,  at  her  M^esty's  price  ;  and  th^ 
pntbahly  find  their  way  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  or  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  stables 
tt  ■  considerable  profit  to  Master  Purveyor.  The  country  buyers  and  sellers  look 
blank ;  but  there  is  no  remedy.  Then  is  solaoe,  however,  if  there  is  not  redieas. 
TV  ivy-bush  is  at  many  a  door,  and  the  sounds  of  merriment  are  within,  aa  the  ale 
and  the  sack  are  quaffed  to  friendly  greetings.  In  the  streets  there  are  moiris- 
ducera,  the  jug^er  with  his  tipe,  and  the  minstrel  with  his  ballads.  We  con 
tnugine  the  fbremost  in  a  group  of  boys  listening  to  tite  "  small  popular  music  simg 
by  these  conte&onijwi  upon  benches  and  barrels'  heads,"  or  more  earnestly  to  some 
one  of  the  "blind  harpers,  or  such-like  tavern  minstrels,  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth 
kt  a  gnat ;  their  matters  being  for  Uie  most  part  stories  of  old  time,  as  '  The  Tale 
of  &  Topas,' '  Bevis  of  Southampton,'  '  Guy  of  Warwick,'  'Adam  Bell  and  dymme 
of  the  Clou(^'  and  such  other  old  romances  or  historical  rhymes,  made  purposely 
^  the  recreation  of  the  common  peoi^e."t  A  bold  fellow,  who  is  fbll  of  queer 
Tories  and  cant  phrases,  strikes  a  few  notes  upon  his  ^ttem,  and  the  lada  and 
*  See  the  "  Kanfanmberiand  Hooaeliald  Book." 
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laasee  are  around  him  readj  to  danoe  their  countiy  measurea.  He  ia  thus  deacribed 
ID  the  year  1064,  in  a  tract  by  William  Bulleju  ;  "Sir,  there  is  one  lately  come  into 
this  hejl,  in  a  green  Kendal  coat,  with  yellow  hose,  a  beard  of  the  same  colour,  onlj 
upon  the  upper  lip  ;  a  russet  hat,  with  a  great  plume  of  strange  feathers,  and  a 
brave  scarf  about  hie  neck,  in  cut  buekiuB.  He  is  playing  at  the  trej-trip  with  our 
host's  son:  he  playeth  trick  upon  the  gittem,  and  dances  'Trenchmore'  and  'Heie 
de  Gie,'  and  telleth  news  from  Terra  Florida."  Upon  this  strange  sort  of  indigenouB 
troubadour  would  the  schoolboy  gaze,  for  he  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  more  know- 
ing race  than  dwelt  on  Avon's  aide.  His  "  news  from  Terra  Florida  "  tells  ns  of  an 
age  of  newstoDgues,  before  newspapers  were.  Doubtless  such  as  be  had  many  a 
stor^  of  home  wonders ;  ho  had  seen  London  perhaps  ;  he  could  tell  of  Queens  and 
PaiiiamentB ;  mi^t  have  seen  a  noble  beheaded,  or  a  heretic  burnt ;  ho  could  speak, 
we  may  bncy,  of  the  wonders  of  the  sea ;  of  ships  laden  with  rich  merchandize, 
unloading  in  havens  &r  from  this  inland  r^on  ;  of  other  ships  wrecked  on  inhos- 


pitable coasts,  and  poor  men  made  rich  bj  the  ocean's  spoils.  At  the  &ir,  too, 
would  ba  the  poor  old  minstrel,  with  his  gown  of  Kend&I  green,  not  tattered  though 
somewhat  tarnished.  The  harp  hud  by  his  aide  upon  the  bench  tells  bis  profession. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  was  welcomed  at  eveiy  hall,  and  he  might  fiUy  wear 
starched  ruffe,  and  a  chain  of  pewter  as  bright  as  silver,  and  have  the  wat  of  his 
harp  jauntily  suspeoded  by  a  green  lace.  Those  times  are  past  Ho  scareely  now 
darea  to  enter  wotshipM  men's  houses  j  and  at  the  &irs  a  short  song  of  love  or 
gosd  fellowship,  or  a  <i:ince  to  the  gittem,  arc  preferred  by  moat  to  hia  tedious 
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ItgotdH.  For  many  a  long  "fitt«"  had  he,  which  told  of  doughty  deeds  of  Arthur 
ttd  his  chivalry,  Sir  Bevis,  Sir  Qawain,  ^r  Lmnfal,  and  Sir  Isenbrae ;  and,  after  he 
lad  prehided  with  his  harp,  the  miuatrel  would  begin  each  in  etatdy  wiae  with 
"Ltsten,  lordingB,  and  hold  70U  still,"  or  "Listen  to  me  a  littlo  stond."  He  might 
DMODder  on,  n^ected  hy  most,  though  one  jouth  might  treasure  up  his  words. 
Tb«t«  are   man;  traoea  in  the  woib  of  Shakapere  of  bis  familiarity  with  old 

iccB  and  old  ballads  ;  but  like  all  his  other  acquirements,  there  is  no  repro- 

>n  of  the  same  thing  under  a  new  form.  Bowe  fancied  that  Shakspere's 
bxndedge  of  the  learned  languages  was  but  small,  because  "it  is  without  oon- 
tn>r«r87  that  in  his  works  we  scarce  find  anj  traces  of  .anything  that  looks  like  an 
imitation  of  the  ancients."  It  is  for  inferior  men  to  imitate.  It  was  for  Shakspere 
to  subject  his  knowledge  to  hia  original  power  of  thought,  so  that  his  knowledge  and 
invention  ahould  become  "one  entire  and  perfect  chiysoUte;"  and  thus  the  minute 
critic,  who  deairee  to  find  the  classical  jewels  set  in  the  English  gold,  proclaims  that 
they  are  not  there,  becaim  they  were  unknown  and  unappreciated  by  Uie  uneducated 
po^  So  of  the  traditionary  lore  with  which  Shakspere  must  have  been  fomiliar  from 
his  very  boyhood.  That  lore  is  not  in  his  writings  in  any  very  palpable  shape,  but  its 
tpirit  is  tl^re.     The  simpUcity,  the  vigour,  the  pathos,  Uie  essential  dramatic  power, 

)  ballad  poetty  stood  out  in  Shakspere's  boyhood  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
dnvling  pedantry  of  the  moral  plays  of  the  early  stage.  The  ballads  kept  the  love 
tod  the  knowledge  of  real  poetry  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  There  was  something 
Ugh,  and  generous,  and  tolerant,  in  those  which  were  most  popular ;  something 
vhich  demonstratively  told  they  belonged  to  a  nation  which  admired  oourt^,  which 
loved  truth,  which  respected  misfortune.  Percy,  speaking  of  the  more  ancient 
Ulad  of  "  Chevy  Chase,"  says — "  One  jo»g  also  observe  a  generous  impartiality  in 
the  old  original  bard,  when  in  the  conclusion  of  his  tale  he  represents  both  nations 
IB  quitting  tbe  field  without  any  reproachful  reflection  on  either ;  though  he  gives  to 

Fu  countrymen  the  credit  of  being  the  smaller  number."  The  author  of  that 
UOad  WIS  an  Bo^ishman  ;  and  we  may  beheve  this  "  impartiality"  to  have  been  on 
ingredietit  of  the  old  Bngliah  patriotism.   At  any  rate  it  entered  into  the  patriotism 
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CHAPTER    TI. 

HOLIDAYS. 


It  ia  the  twenty-third  of  April,  and  the  birthdfiy  of  William  Shakepere  is  a  geuenl 
holiday  at  Stratford.  It  ia  St  Oeoi^'a  day.  There  is  high  feaattng  at  Westminstor 
or  at  Wmdaor.  The  green  niaheB  are  atrewn  in  the  outward  courts  of  the  Pilace ; 
the  choriatem  lift  up  the  solemn  chants  of  the  Ldtany  as  a  prooeesioD  advances  from 
the  Queen's  Hall  to  her  Chapel ;  the  Heralds  move  on  gorgeously  in  their  coat- 
armour  ;  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  the  Soveraign  glitter  in  their  velvet  robes ; 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Quard  dose  round  in  their  richest  liveriee.*  At  9tratford  there 
is  humbler  pageantry.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  Chtqiel  of  the  Holy  Croas  there  was  a 
wondrous  painting  of  a  terrible  dragon  pierced  through  the  neck  with  a  spear ;  but 
ho  has  snapped  the  weapon  in  two  with  his  fearful  talons,  and  a  gallant  knight  in 
complete  armour  is  uplifting  hia  sword,  whilst  the  bold  horse  which  he  beatridee 
rushee  upon  the  monster  with  hia  pointed  champfrein  :t  in  the  background  ia  a 
cronned  lady  with  a  lamb  ;  and  on  diatent  towers  a  king  and  queen  watching  the 
combat  This  stoiy  of  Saint  George  and  the  deUvery  of  the  Princess  of  Silene  from 
the  power  of  the  dragon  waa,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  wont  to  be  dramatized 
at  Stratford.     From  the  altar  of  Saint  Oeot^ge  waa  annually  taken  down  an  andent 
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sutt  of  harness,  which  was  duly  scouied  knd  repaired  ;  and  from  some  storehouse 
me  fsodoced  tiie  figure  of  a  dragon,  which  had  also  aU  needful  annual  reparation. 
Upon  the  Iw^  of  a  sturdy  labourer  was  the  hamees  fitted,  and  another  powerftil 
man  had  to  bear  the  dragon,  into  whose  bodj  he  no  doubt  entered.  Then,  all  the 
dignitariee  of  the  town  bong  duly  assembled,  did  Saint  Geot^  and  the  Dragon  inarch 
along  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  chambeiB,  and  the  shout  of  the 
[•triotic  population . of  "Saint  Oeot^  for  England."*  Here  is  the  simplest  of 
drunatic  exhibitions,  presented  through  a  aeriee  of  years  to  the  obeerving  eyee  of  a 
1x7  in  whom  the  dramatic  power  of  going  out  of  himself  to  portray  some  incident, 
or  duiader,  or  pasdon  with  incomparable  truth,  was  to  be  developed  and  matured 
at  the  growth  of  hia  poetical  faculty.  As  he  looked  upon  that  rude  representation 
rf  a  fimiliar  legend,  he  may  first  have  conceived  the  c^)abiUty  of  exhibiting  to  the 
ej^  a  moving  picture  of  events,  and  of  informing  it  witli  life  by  appropriate  dialogue. 
But  in  truth  the  essentially  dramatio  spirit  of  the  ancient  church  had  infused  itself 
tboroa^y  into  the  popular  mind  ;  and  thus,  loi%  after  the  Beformation  had  swept 
i«ay  most  of  the  eccledastdcal  ceremonials  that  were  held  to  belong  to  the  supersti- 
tMoa  of  Popery,  the  people  retained  this  principle  of  penonatitm  in  th«r  common 
Mvals ;  and  many  were  the  occaaons  in  which  the  boy  and  the  man,  the  maiden 
tt)d  Uie  matron  were  called  upon  to  enact  some  part,  that  might  require  bodily 
■ctirify  and  mental  readiness ;  in  which  something  of  grace  and  even  of  digni^ 
migLt  be  called  forth  ;  in  which  a  free  but  good-tempered  wit  might  command  the 
clause  of  uncritical  listeners ;  and  a  sweet  or  mellow  voice,  pouring  forth  our 
ation's  songs,  would  receive  the  exhilarating  homage  of  a  jocund  chorus.  Let  us 
I  Mow  the  boy  William  Shakspere,  now,  we  will  suppoae,  some  ten  or  eleven  years 
I  cU,  throu^  tbe  annual  course  of  the  prindpal  rustic  holidays,  in  which  the  yeoman 
;  Kid  the  peasant,  the  tradesman  and  the  artisan,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
I  tqiully  ready  to  partake.  We  may  discover  in  these  femiliar  scenes  not  only  those 
I  pecoliar  forma  of  a  draioatic  spirit  in  real  manners  which  might  in  some  d^ree  have 
I  ^Toi  a  direction  to  hia  genius,  but,  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance^  that 
poetical  aspect  of  common  life  which  was  to  supply  materials  of  thought  and  of 
■nagery  to  him  who  was  to  become  in  tbe  most  eminent  degree  the  poet  of  humanity 
in  an  its  imaginative  rdations. 

Ihe  festivities  of  Christmas  are  over.  The  opening  year  calls  the  husbandman 
■gain  to  hia  labdurs  ;  and  Rough  Monday,  with  its  plough  dragged  along  to  rustic 
monc,  and  its  sword-dance,  prodaims  that  wassail  mnst  give  place  to  woik.  The 
raemaiy  and  the  bays,  the  misletoo  and  the  holly,  are  removed  from  tbe  porch  and 
the  hall,  and  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  box  are  twined  into  the  domestic  garland-t 
The  V^  of  Saint  Agnes  has  rewarded  or  disappointed  the  fateful  charm  of  the 
nDige  mwden.  Tbe  husbandman  has  noted  whether  Saint  Paul's  day  "  be  fair  and 
dar,"  to  guide  his  presages  of  the  year's  fertility.  "  Cupid's  Kalendere"  has  been 
Mrdied  on  the  day  of  "Sc^to  Valentine,"  as  Lydgate  tells.  The  old  English 
dionis,  which  Shakspere  himself  has  preserved,  has  been  duly  sung — 


Eirter  is  come,  after  a  season  of  solemni^.  T^e  ashes  were  no  longeir  blessed  at 
tbe  be^nnii^  of  Lent,  nor  the  palms  borne  at  the  close ;  yet  there  was  strong 
linotion  in  tbe  reformed  church — real  penitence  and  serious  contemplation.     But 

*  Il^ppHnfnnnaccwmU  which  an  giren  in  bc-aimile  in  Fuher'i  Woric  on  the  Clmpel  of  the 
Olid  that  thii  proouion  npealedl;  took  place  in  the  r«gn  of  Henly  VIII. ;  and  other  sccoDnti 
ik»  that  it  vai  ooDttnDsd  aa  bte  a*  1C79. 
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the  day  of  {^bdnese  nmvee — a  J07  which  even  the  great  eye  of  the  natural  worid  yne 
to  make  manifeat  Surely  there  was  something  eiquisitel}'  beautiful  in  tixe  old 
custom  of  going  forth  into  the  fields  before  the  sun  had  risen  on  EasteiMlay,  to  see 
Mm  mounting  over  the  hills  with  a  tremulous  motion,  as  if  it  were  an  animate  thing 
boODdtog  in  sympathy  with  the  redeemed  of  mankind.  The  young  poet  mi^t  have 
joined  hie  simple  ne^bours  on  this  cheerful  morning,  and  yet  have  thought  with 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "We  shall  no^  I  hope,  disparage  the -Besurrection  of  our 
Bedeemer  if  wo  say  that  the  son  doth  not  dance  on  Easterly."  But  one  of  the  most 
gloiious  images  of  one  of  his  early  plays  haa  given  life  and  movement  to  the  sun , — 


Saw  he  not  the  eon  dance — heard  he  not  the  expression  of  the  undoubting  belief 
that  the  sun  danced — as  ho  went  forth  into  Stratford  meadows  iu  the  early  twilight 
irf  Easter-day  I 

Od  the  road  to  Henley-in-Arden,  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  &om  the 
house  in  Henley  Street  where  John  Shakapere  onco  dwelt,  there  stood,  when  this 
Biography  was  first  written,  a  very  ancient  boundary-tree — an  elm  which  is  recorded 
in  a  Preeentmest  of  the  Ferambidation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough  of  Strata 
ford,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1091,  as  '"Hie  Ehne  at  the  Doyehouse-Close  end."*  The 
boundai^  from  that  elm  in  the  Henley  road  continued  in  another  direction  to  "  the 
two  elms  in  Evesham  highway."  Such  are  the  boundaries  <^  the  borough  at  tiiie 
day.  At  a  period,  thai,  when  It  was  usual  for  the  boys  of  Onmmar  Schools  to 
attend  the  annual  perambulationa  iu  Bogation-week  of  the  clergy,  the  magistrates 
and  puUio  officers,  and  the  inhabitants,  of  parishes  and  towns,t  would  William 
Shakepere  be  found,  in  gleeful  oompanionship,  under  this  old  boundsiy  elm.  There 
would  be  assembled  the  parish  priest  and  the  schoolmaster,  the  bailiff  and  the  church- 
wardens. Baunetv  would  wave,  polee  crowned  with  garlwida  would  be  carried  by 
old  and  young.  Under  each  Oo^)d-tr«e,  of  which  this  Dovebouse-Cloee  Ehn  would 
be  one,  a  passage  from  Scripture  would  bo  read,  a  collect  redted,  a  pealm  sung. 
With  more  pomp  at  the  same  season  might  the  Doge  of  Venice  espouse  the  Sea  in 
testimony  of  the  perpetual  domination  of  the  Repubhc^  but  not  with  more  heartfelt 
joy  than  these  the  people  of  Stratford  traced  the  boundaries  of  thdr  little  away. 
The  Bd'ormation  left  us  theae  parochisl  proceesions.  In  the  7th  year  of  Ehiabetb 
(lfi6S)  the  form  of  devotion  for  the  "Bogation  days  of  I^oceasiou"  was  prescribed, 
"  without  addition  of  any  superstitious  ceromonies  heretofore  uaed;"  and  it  was 
subaoquontly  ordered  that  the  curato  on  such  oacastons  "  shall  admonish  the  people 
to  give  thai^  to  Ood  in  the  beholding  of  Ood's  benefits,"  and  enforce  the  scriptujal 
denouncements  agunst  those  who  removed  their  neighbours'  lanilmarVH  BeauU- 
fiilly  baa  Walton  described  how  Hooker  encouraged  theee  annual  ceremcmisla : — 
"  He  would  by  no  moans  omit  the  customary  time  of  procession,  persuading  oU,  both 
rich  and  poor,  if  they  desired  the  preservation  of  love  and  their  pariah  rights  and 
hltertieB,  to  accompany  bim  in  his  perambulation  ;  and  moat  did  so  ;  in  which  per- 
ambulation he  would  usually  express  more  pleasant  discourse  than  at  other  times, 
and  would  then  always  drop  some  loving  and  facetious  observations,  to  be  remem- 
bered against  the  next  year,  especially  by  the  boys  and  young  people  ;  atill  inclining 
them,  and  all  his  present  parishioners,  to  meekness  and  mutual  kindnesses  and  love, 
becanse  love  thinks  not  evil,  but  covers  a  multitude  of  infirmities."  And  so,  per- 
haps, listening  to  the  gentle  words  of  some  veneraUe  Hooker  of  hia  time,  wouM  the 
young  Shakspero  walk  the  bounds  of  his  native  parish.     One  day  would  not  suffice 
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to  not  its  numerona  Qospel-traea.  Hours  would  be  spent  in  reconciling  differences 
noo^it  the  cuMvatore  (^  the  oommon-fields ;  in  lugeBees  to  the  poor ;  in  men;' 
niLiiig  It  conveiiient  halting-places.  A  wide  parish  is  this  of  Stratford,  including 
titma  Tillages  and  htunlets.  A  district  of  beautiful  and  varied  scenery  is  this  parish 
^lill  and  YtHey,  wood  and  water.  Following  the  Avon  upon  the  north  bank,  (gainst 
tbg  atream,  tor  some  two  miles,  the  proceseioniata  would  walk  Ihrough  low  and 
fartile  meadows,  unenclosed  pastures  then  in  all  likelihood.  A  little  brook  taila  into 
ibe  rirer,  oomir^  down  &om  the  marsh;  uplands  of  Ingon,  where,  in  spite  of  modem 
impniyement,  the  frequent  bog  attests  the  aacaracy  of  Dugdsle's  description — 
"  Inge  signifyeth  in  our  old  English  a  meadow  or  low  ground."  The  brook  is  traced 
upwards  into  the  hills  of  Welcombe;  and  then  for  nearly  three  miles  from  Welcombe 
Grwnhin  the  boundary  hes  along  a  wooded  ridge,  opening  prospects  of  surpassing 
btiatj.  There  may  the  distant  spires  of  Covent^  be  seen  peeping  above  the 
iotsmediate  bills,  and  the  nearer  towers  of  Warwick  lying  cradled  in  their  surround- 
iiig  woods.  In  aitotber  direction  a  cloud-like  spot  in  the  extreme  distance  ia  the 
br-ftmed  Wrekin  ;  and  turning  to  the  north-west  are  the  noble  hills  of  Malvern, 

I  with  their  welMefined  outlinee.  The  Cotawolds  lock-in  the  landscape  on  another 
'  sde ;  while  in  the  middls  distance  the  bold  Bredon-hill  looks  down  upon  the  vale 

of  Emham.     AU  around  is  a  countiy  of  unrivalled  fertility,  with  now  and  then 

I I  plain  of  considerable  eit«nt ;  but  more  commonly  a  succeesion  of  undulating  hills, 
lun*  wood-crotmed,  but  all  cultivated.  At  the  itortbem  extremity  of  this  high 
'kid,  irtddi  principally  bdoogs  to  the  estat«  of  Clopton,  and  which  was  doubtless  a 
Ijrt  in  early  times,  we  have  a  panoramic  view  of  the  valley  in  which  Stratford 
,  Bes,  with  its  hamlets  of  Biahopton,  Little  Wilmecote,  Shottery,  and  Drayton,     As 

Uk  marrellous  tx^  of  the  Stratford  grammar-school  looked  upon  that  plain,  how 
I  little  could  he  have  foreseen  the  course  of  his  future  life  .'  For  twenty  years  of  his 
Buhood  he  WAS  to  have  no  constant  dwelling-place  in  that  his  native  town  ;  but  it 
*<B  (o  be  the  home  of  his  aSections.  He  would  be  gathering  bme  and  opulence  in 
~  aost  untrodden  path,  of  which  his  young  ambition  could  shape  no  definite 
;  but  in  the  prime  of  his  life  he  was  to  bring  his  wealth  to  his  own  Stratford, 
•ad  beoDffie  the  proprietor  and  the  contented  cultivator  of  some  of  the  loved  fields 
''lit  fae  now  saw  mt^tped  out  at  his  feet  Then,  a  little  while,  and  an  early  tomb 
nda  that  gray  tower — a  tomb  so  to  be  honoured  in  all  ages  to  come, 

"That  kingt  for  inch  a  tomb  would  wiih  to  die." 

For  some  six  miles  the  boundary  runs  from  north  to  south,  partly  through  land 
*Udi  was  formerly  barren,  and  st^  known  as  Drayton  Bushes  and  Drayt«n  Wild 
Here, 

"  Far  from  her  neat  the  Upniog  criee  away."  * 
^  green  bank  of  the  Avon  is  ^ain  reached  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
boondary,  and  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Luddington,  with  its  cottages  and  old  trees 
■tutding  hi^  above  the  river  sedges,  is  included.  The  Avon  is  crossed  where  the 
StouT  unites  with  it ;  and  the  botmdary  extends  considerably  to  the  south-east, 
Ktaming  to  the  town  over  Clopton's  Bridge. 

Swttery,  the  prettiest  of  hamlets,  is  scarcely  a  mile  fivm  Stratford.  Here,  in  all 
ptolMbility  dwelt  one  who  in  a  few  years  was  to  have  an  important  influence  upon 
the  itOiaj  of  the  boy-poet  A  Court  Boll  of  the  34th  Henry  VUL  (1643)  shows 
i»  that  J^m  Hathaway  then  resided  at  Shottery  ;  and  the  substantial  house  which 
the  Hathaways  possessed,  now  divided  iuto  several  cottages,  remained  witii  their 
'lesoeodants  till  the  very  recent  period  of  1838.    There  were  Hathaways,  also,  living 


"  Comedy  of  Error*." 
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in  the  town  of  Stratford,  contemporariee  of  John  Shakspere.  We  cannot  ssj, 
absolutely,  that  Anne  HiUliawa;,  the  ftiture  wife  of  William  Shakspere,  was  of 
Shotteiy ;  but  the  prettiest  of  maidens  (for  the  veradoua  antiquarian  Oldys  wtb 
there  is  a  tradition  that  ehe  was  eminently  beautiful)  would  have  fitlj  dwelt  in  the 
pleoaanteet  of  hamlets.  Pass  the  back  of  the  oottage  in  which  the  Hathaways  Uved, 
and  enter  that  beautiAil  meadow  which  rises  into  a  gentle  eminence  cotnmandiiig  the 
hamlet  at  eerend  pointa  Throw  down  the  hedges,  and  there  is  here  the  fittest  of 
locahties  far  the  Hay-games.  An  impatient  group  is  gathered  under  the  sbsde  of 
the  old  ebna,  for  the  morning  sun  casts  hia  slanting  beams  daEElingly  aoroes  that 
green.     There  is  the  distant  sound  of  tabor  and  bc^ipe  : — 

"  Hark,  hark !  I  bar  the  duKing, 


From  out  of  the  leafy  Aiden  are  th^  bringing  in  the  May-^la  The  oxen  move 
slowly  with  the  ponderous  wain ;  Uiey  are  garlanded,  but  not  for  the  sacriQce. 
Around  the  apoil  of  the  forest  are  the  pipers  and  the  dancers — maidens  in  blue 
kirtles,  and  foresteta  in  green  tunics.  Amidst  the  shouts  of  young  and  old,  child- 
hood leaping  and  clapping  ita  handa,  is  the  May-pole  rused.  But  there  are  great 
peraonagee  forthcoming — not  so  great,  however,  as  in  more  ancient  times,  ^ere 
are  Robin  HcknI  and  Little  John,  in  their  grass-green  tunics  ;  but  their  bows  and 
their  sheaves  of  arrows  ore  more  for  show  than  use.  Maid  Harian  is  there ;  but 
ehe  is  a  mockery — a  smooth-&ced  youth  in  a  watchet-oolomred  tunic,  with  flowers 
and  coronets,  and  a  mincing  gait,  but  not  the  shepberdees  who 


"  With  nrlandi  gay 
Wu  nade  iIm  lad;  «f  tb«  lUT."t 


There  is  &rce  amidst  the  pastoraL  The  age  of  nnre«litiGs  has  already  in  part 
arrived.  Even  amon^  countiy-folks  there  is  burieaque.  There  is  personation, 
with  a  laugh  at  the  things  tbat  are  represented.  Tlie  Hobby-horse  and  the  Dngoo, 
however,  produce  their  shouts  of  merriment.  But  tbe  bear^  Uorris-dancers  eoou 
spread  a  spirit  of  genial  mirth  amidst  all  tbe  spectators,  llie  clownish  Mud  Marian 
will  now 

"Cqiet  upright  like  a  wild  Horiice:"} 
Friar  Tuck  sneaks  away  from  his  ancient  companions  to  join  hands  with  some 
undisguised  maiden  ;  the  Hobby-horse  gets  rid  of  bis  past«board  and  his  foot-cloth ; 
and  the  Dragon  quietly  deposits  his  neck  and  tul  for  another  season.     Something 
like  the  genial  chorus  of  "  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament "  is  rung  out : — 
"  Trip  Bud  f^,  hesTe  and  ho. 

Up  and  down,  to  and  fro, 

Piim  the  town  to  the  grore, 

Twe  and  two,  let  tu  rori, 

A  Hapng,  a,  playing ; 

LoTe  hath  no  gainsaying  - 

So  manil;  trip  and  go. 

The  early-rising  moon  stffl  sees  the  villagers  on  that  green  of  Shotter7.     Tlie  piper 
leans  against  the  May-pole  ;  the  featliest  of  dancers  still  swim  to  his  musto : — 
"  So  have  I  Men 

Tom  Piper  atand  upon  oar  village  gneD, 
Back'd  with  the  Hay  pole,  whilat  a  jocund  crew 
In  gentle  motion  drcularlv  threw 
TheDUeliea  onnud  hiin."§ 

•  Wo*tke«*>"Madriga]^'ieOO.  f  Nicholai  Breton.  t  "Houy  TL,"  Part  II. 

§  BiowDe'i  "  firitannia'i  PMtorala,"  Book  ii.  Second  Song. 


'  ^  Buue  beanUAil  writer— ooe  of  the  last  of  our  golijen  age  of  poetiy — bas 
I  (tMcribed  the  partJng  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  "  meny  joungstera  "  bj 

"The  lady  of  the  May 
Btt  in  an  Brbonr,  (on  a  haly-da.v,) 
finilt  by  the  Hay-pole,  where  tbe  jocand  iwaini 
Dance  with  the  mnldeni  to  the  ba^ipe^g  strami, 
Wlien  eoTioag  nighl  command*  them  to  be  goae.'  * 


£^t  villagea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  have  been  characterized  in  well- 
bion  lines  hj  some  old  resident  who  had  the  taJcnt  of  rhyme.  It  is  remarkable 
ho*  familiar  all  the  country-people  are  to  this  day  with  these  lines,  sad  how  inva- 
nUy  thty  ascribe  them  to  Shakspere : — 

"  Piping  Febworth,  dancing  Hnntnn, 
Hannted  Hilboretijfb,  hungry  Orafton, 
Dudgiagf  Eihall,  Papist  Wlckifbrd, 
Beggaiiy  Bixioin,  and  drunkea  Bidfbrd.** 

t  ii  maintained  that  these  epithets  have  a  real  historical  truth  about  them  ;  and 
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SO  we  must  place  the  soene  of  a  Whitsun-Ale  at  Kdford.  Aubrey  has  giveo  a  sen- 
aible  account  of  such  a  festivity : — "  There  were  no  rates  for  the  poor  in  my  grand- 
father's days ;  but  for  KingBton  St.  Mictuel  (no  amall  parish)  the  Church-Ale  of 
Whitsuntide  did  the  businees.  In  every  pamh  is,  or  was,  a  church-house,  to  which 
belonged  spita,  crocks,  &c.,  utensils  for  dressing  provision.  Here  the  housekeepers 
met  and  were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity.  The  young  people  were  there,  too,  snd 
had  dancing,  bowling,  shooting  at  butta,  &c,  the  ancients  sitting  gravely  I^  and 
looking  on.  All  things  were  civil,  and  without  scandaL"'*'  The  puritan  Stubbs  took 
a  more  severe  view  of  the  matter  than  Aubrey's  grandfather  : — "  In  certain  towns 
where  drunken  Bacchus  bears  sway,  against  Christmas  and  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  or 
scmie  other  time,  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
parish,  provide  half  a  score  or  twenty  quarters  of  malt,  whereof  some  they  buy  of 
the  church-atock,  and  some  is  given  them  of  the  parishioners  themselves,  eveiy  one 
conferring  somewhat,  according  to  his  ability ;  which  malt,  being  made  into  very 
strong  ale  or  beer,  is  set  to  sale,  either  in  the  church  or  some  other  place  assigned 
to  that  purpose.  Then,  when  this  is  set  abroach,  well  is  he  that  can  get  the 
soonest  to  it,  and  spend  the  most  at  it."t  Cai^w,  the  historian  of  Cornwall, 
(1602),  says,  "  The  neighbour  parishes  at  those  times  lovingly  visit  one  another, 
and  this  way  frankly  spend  their  money  together."  Thus  lovingly  might  John 
Shakspere  and  his  friends,  on  a  Whit-Monday  morning,  have  ridden  by  the 
pleasant  road  to  Kdford — now  frran  some  httle  eminence  beholding  their  Avon 
flowing  unidst  a  low  meadow  on  one  side  and  a  wood-crowned  steep  on  the 
other,  tumii^  a  mill-wheel,  rushing  over  a  dam — now  carefully  wending  their  way 


through  the  rough  road  under  the  hiH,  or  galloping  over  the  free   downs,  glad 
to  escape  from  nit  and  quagmire.     And  then  the  Icknield  Street^  is  crowed, 
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nd  the;  look  down  upon  ihe  little  town  with  its  gabled  roofa  ;  and  tbej  paas 
the  old  church,  whose  tower  gives  forth  a  lustj  peal ;  and  the  hostel  at  the  brii^ 
Twetves  them ;  and  there  is  the  cordial  welcome,  the  outstretched  hand  and  the 
Mcup. 

But  Dearer  home  Whitsuntide  has  its  sports  also.  Had  not  Stratford  its  "  Lord 
tt  Whitaontide  I"  Might  not  the  bof  behold  at  this  season  innocence  wearing  a 
bet  of  fioedom  like  his  own  Ferdita  ? — 

"  Came  take  joor  flowera  : 
HeChinki,  I  pU;  si  I  han  wan  them  da 
In  Whitmn  putonla."* 

Woold  there  not  be  in  some  cheerful  mansion  a 
represeotatdon,  such  as  his  Julia  has  described  in 

"  At  Fentnnt, 

I  Then  all  «u  pageant*  of  delight  were  p1a;'d, 

I  Our  youth  got  me  (o  play  the  woouD'a  [nrt; 

!  And  I  ira*  irimm'd  iu  madam  Julia'a  gown  ; 

I  Which  aerved  me  aa  fit,  in  all  men'*  judgmenti, 

I  Aa  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me  : 

I  Therefore  1  know  the  ia  about  wj  heigfat. 

And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good, 
I  Poi  I  did  plaj  B  lamentable  part ; 

I  Madam,  'twu  Ariadne,  pniaionihg 

'  For  Tbeaeoa'  peijury  and  onjuat  night''t 

I  Gstunlf  on  that  hoUdaj  some  one  would  be  ready  to  recite  a  moving  tale  from 
'  Gower  or  from  Chaucer — a  fragment  of  the  "  Coofesaio  Amantis"  or  of  the  "Troilus 
and  Creseide  :" — 

"It 
Oi 

Hm  dements  of  poetry  would  be  around  him  ;  the  drainatic  spirit  of  the  people 
■Mild  be  straggling  to  give  utterance  to  its  Uioughta,  and  even  then  he  might 
diaiih  the  desire  to  lend  it  a  voioe. 

TSe  sbeep-aheariog — ^that,  too,  is  dramatia  Drayton,  the  ccnmtiynum  of  our 
po^  baa  deeoibed  the  shepherd-king  i^ 

"  Bat,  Hnae,  retnni  to  tell  how  there  llie  ihepherd-king, 
Whiwe  6ock  hath  chanc'd  that  year  the  eailieit  lamb  to  brings 
In  hia  gay  baldric  du  at  hia  low  graaty  board. 
With  navna,  cnrd«,  clouted  cream,  and  conntry  daiatiea  ator'd : 
And,  whilat  the  bagpipe  playi,  each  loaty  jocond  awain 
Qaaib  tyllabuba  in  cant  lo  all  upon  the  plain; 
And  lo  ueir  coonlry  girls,  whoie  noiegayi  Ihey  do  wear, 
SooM  ronndelaja  do  ling, — the  reit  the  burden  bau."§ 

lb  rale  of  Eveeham  is  the  scene  of  Drayton's  Bbeep-sheariing.  But  higher  up  the 
AtoD  there  are  rich  pastures ;  and  shallow  b^s  of  the  clear  river,  where  the  wash- 
ing may  be  aooompliahed.  Such  a  bay,  so  used,  is  there  near  the  pretty  village 
of  Aheaton,  about  two  miles  above  Stratford  One  of  the  ftost  delicious  scenes 
(^  the  "  Winter's  lUe"  is  that  of  the  eheep-«hearing,  in  which  we  have  the  more 
pwtical  shepherd-jueen.  There  is  a  minuteness  of  circumstance  amidst  the  ezqui- 
■te  poetry  of  this  scene  which  shows  that  it  must  have  been  founded  upon  actual 
olHnatioii,  and  in  all  likelihood  upon  the  keen  and  prying  observation  of  a  boy 

t  "T.. 
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occupied  and  interested  with  socb,  details.  Surely  bis  father's  pastores  and  his 
Other's  honieste&d  might  have  supplied  all  these  drcumstaDcee.  Hie  &ther's  man 
might  be  the  messenger  to  the  town,  and  reckon  upon  "  eountere"  the  cost  of  the 
sheep-Bhearing  feast,  "lliree  pound  of  sugar,  five  pound  of  currants,  rioe" — uid 
then  he  aaka,  "What  will  this  ^ster  of  mine  do  with  Heel"  In  Bohemia,  the  clown 
might,  with  dramatic  propriety,  not  know  the  use  of  rioe  at  a  aheep-ahearing ;  but  a 
Wsrwickshire  awain  would  have  the  flavour  of  cheeae-cakee  in  hia  mouth  at  the  first 
mention  of  rice  and  ounauta  Cheeae-cakea  and  warden-piea  were  the  sheep- 
ehearing  delicacies.     How  absolutely  tnie  ia  the  following  picture  : — 

"  Fie,  danghur  I  vben  mj  old  wife  liv'd,  npcin 
Tbh  da;  iha  wu  both  pantlet,  bailer,  cook ; 
Both  dune  >nd  ■arrant:  welcom'd  all,  •err'd  all : 
Would  iiag  ber  aong,  and  dance  her  torn  ;  now  here 
At  upper  end  o'  the  taUs,  now  i'  the  middle ; 
On  hii  (houtder,  and  hii :  her  {bee  o'  fire 
With  labour ;  uid  the  thini  she  look  to  quench  it 
She  would  lo  each  one  Mp." 

This  is  the  lit«ral  punting  of  a  Teniera ;  but  the  same  hand  oould  unite  the  unri- 
valled grace  of  a  Corr^gio.  William  Shakspere  might  have  had  some  boyiah  dreams 
of  a  "  mistraes  o'  the  feast,"  who  might  have  suggested  his  Perdita ;  but  auch  a 
creation  is  of  higher  elements  than  thoee  of  the  earth.  Such  a  bright  viaion  is 
something  more  than  "  a  queen  of  curds  and  cream." 
The  poet  who  saya 

"  Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  ; 
With  iweelen  tonehea  pieiee  your  miilrm'  ear. 
And  draw  ktr  honu  with  ntunc,"  * 

hftd  seen  the  Hock-Oart  of  the  old  harvest-home.  It  was  the  same  that  Paul 
Hentzner  saw  at  Windsor  in  1698:  "Aa  we  were  returning  to  our  inn  we  happened 
to  meet  some  ooimtty-people  celebrating  their  Harvest^home;  Their  last  load 
of  com  they  crown  witii  flowers,  having  be«ddee  an  image  richly  dressed,  by  which 
perhapet  hey  would  signify  Ceres.  Tbia  they  keep  moving  about,  while  men  and 
women,  men  and  maid-servants,  riding  through  the  streets  in  the  cait,  shout  aa  loud 
aa  they  can  till  they  arrive  at  the  bam."  In  the  rogn  of  James  L,  Moresin,  another 
for^gner,  saw  a  figure  made  of  com  drawn  home  in  a  cart,  with  men  and  women 
unging  to  the  pipe  and  the  drum.  And  then  Puritanism  arose,  to  tell  ue  that  all 
such  eipreasionB  of  the  heart  were  pagan  and  superatitiotis,  relica  of  Popery,  abomi- 
natJona  of  the  Evil  One.  Bobert  Herrick,  full  of  the  old  poetical  feeling,  Bang  the 
^oriee  of  the  Hock-Cart  in  the  time  of  Ciiariee  I. ;  but  a  severe  reKgion,  and  there- 
fore an  unwise  one,  denounced  all  such  festivals  as  the  causes  of  debauchery  ;  and 
so  the  debauchery  alone  remained  with  us.  Hie  music  and  the  dancing  were  ban- 
ished, but  Uie  strong  drinks  were  lefL  Herrick  tells  us  that  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Hock-Cart  were  performed  "  with  great  devotion."  Assuredly  they  were.  Devotion 
is  that  which  knocks  the  worldly  shackles  off  the  spirit ;  strikes  a  spark  out  of  our 
hard  and  dry  natures  ;  enforces  the  money-getter  for  a  moment  to  fon^  hia  giun, 
and  the  pciuuleHS  labourer  to  forget  bia  hunger-satiafying  toil.  Devotion  is  that 
which  brings  the  tear  into  the  eye  and  makes  the  heart  tbrob  agtunst  the  bosom,  in 
ailent  forests  where  the  doe  gazes  fearlessly  upon  the  unaccustomed  form  of  man, 
rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  in  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  in  the  cloister  of  the 
cathedral  when  the  organ-peal  comes  and  goes  like  the  breath  of  flowers,  in  the 
crowded  dty  when  Joyous  multitudes  shout  by  one  impulse.      Devotion   lived 

•  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Aet  v..  Scene  I. 
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miidat  old  oeremonials  deriTed  from  a  toug  antiquity  ;  it  waited  upon  the  seasons ; 
it  hallowed  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest,  and  tned^  the  frosts  dieerfut.  And  thus 
it  grew  into  Beligion.  The  feelii^  became  a  principle.  But  the  formaiista  came, 
ud  required  men  to  be  devout  without  imagination  ;  to  have  faith,  rejecting  tradi- 
lioa  Etnd  aotboiity,  and  all  the  genial  impulses  of  love  and  reverence  aaaotdated  with 
tbe  visible  worid,— the  practical  poetry  of  life,  which  is  akin  to  fiuth.  And  so  wo 
ve  what  we  are,  and  not  what  Qod  would  have  us  to  be. 

We  have  retained  Christmas  j  a  starveling  Christmas ;  one  day  of  eioeaeive 
eatitig  for  all  ^ee,  and  Twelfth-cake  for  the  children.  It  is  something  that  rela- 
tioiis  meet  on  Christmaa^y  ;  that  for  one  day  in  the  year  the  outward  shows  of 
rivtliy  and  jealousy  are  not  visible  ;  that  the  poor  cousin  puts  on  his  beat  coat  to 
lute  port  with  his  condescending  host  of  the  same  name  ;  that  the  portionless  nieces 
We  their  annual  guinea  from  their  wealthy  aunt  But  where  is  the  real  festive 
eihilant^n  of  Christmas  ;  the  meeting  of  all  nuke  as  children  of  a  eomtooo  &ther ; 
the  tenant  speaking  freely  in  his  landlord's  hall ;  the  labourers  and  their  &nulies 
fitting  at  the  aame  great  oak-table  ;  the  Fule  Log  brought  in  with  about  and  eong  t 

"  No  night  ia  now  with  hymn  or  carol  hlett.''  * 
Then  are  singers  of  carola  even  now  at  a  Stratford  Christmas.  Warwickshire  baa 
retained  acme  of  its  andent  carols.  But  the  angers  are  wretched  dtorus-makers, 
'ji^  to  the  most  unmusical  style  of  bQ  the  generaUons  frvm  the  time  of  the 
GnunonweoHb.  There  are  no  "  three-man  song-men  "  amongst  them,  no  "  means 
nd  basee;"  there  is  not  even  "a  Puritan"  who  "sings  psalms  to  hompipes."t 
Tb^  hare  retained  such  of  the  oarols  as  will  ntost  provoke  mockety : — 

"  BiM  np,  riie  ap>  brother  Ditu, 
And  come  along  wiili  me. 
For  JOB  'ts  a  phwe  pnMded  in  hell. 
Upon  ■  vuprnt*!  knee.' 

And  then  ths  crowd  laugh,  and  give  their  halfpennies.  But  in  an  age  of  muaio  we 
m^  believe  that  one  young  dweller  in  Stratford  gladly  woke  out  of  hia  innocent 
■leep,  after  tbe  evening  bells  had  rung  him  to  rest,  when  in  the  etillneas  of  the  night 
the  psaltery  was  gently  touched  before  his  &ther's  porch,  and  ho  beard,  one  voice 
■itoUier,  these  simple  and  solemn  strains ; — 

"As  JoKph  waa  a-wnlking  He  neither  iball  be  clatbed^ 

He  heard  an  angel  aing.  In  purple  nor  in  pall. 

This  night  ehall  be  bom  But  all  in  hir  linen, 

Onr  hesTenlf  king.  Ai  were  bebiei  eO. 

He  neither  iholl  be  bora  He  neither  ahall  be  rock'd 

In  houaen  nor  in  hall,  In  ulfer  nor  in  gold, 

Hor  in  the  [dace  of  Paradise,  But  in  a  wooden  ciadle 

But  in  an  oz'i  itall.  That  rocka  on  the  mould." 

I«Ddon  has  perhaps  this  carol  yet,  amongst  its  hal^tenny  ballads.  A  man  whose 
'  vocation  was  mistaken  in  his  busy  tim^  for  he  had  a  mind  attuned  to  the  love 
of  what  was  beautiM  in  the  past,  instead  of  being  enamoured  with  the  ugly  dispu- 
la&ma  of  the  present,  has  preserved  it ;  t  but  it  was  for  another  age.  It  was  for 
the  age  of  William  Sbaksperft  It  was  for  the  ^e  when  auperstition,  as  we  call  it, 
had  ita  poetical  faith  : — 

"  Some  uj,  thai  e«er  'gsinrt  that  eeaaon  cornea 
I  Wherein  oar  SaTioar^  birth  i*  celebrated. 
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Thk  bird  of  dswniDg  auigcdi  all  night  long ; 
And  tben,  they  aay,  no  qiirit  darea  atic  abrow], 
The  nighu  ue  wholetome ;  then  no  planeta  itrike, 
No  fsiry  Uikti,  noi  wiuh  hath  power  to  chaim  : 
So  hallov'd  and  >o  gncioui  i<  the  time."  * 

Surely  it  is  the  poet  himself  who  adds,  in  the  person  of  Horatio, 

"  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  icfinre  it." 
Sndi  a  night  was  a  preparatioa  for  a  "happy  Christmas;" — the  prajera  of  a 
earnest  Church,  the  Anthem,  the  Hymn,  the  Homily.  The  cross  of  Stratford  was 
garnished  with  the  holly,  the  ivy,  and  the  bay.  Hospitahty  was  in  every  house  ; 
the  hall  of  the  great  landlord  of  the  parish  was  a  scene  of  rare  conriviality.  The 
frost  or  the  snow  will  not  det«r  the  principal  friends  and  tenants  from  the  welcome 
of  Clopton.  There  is  the  old  house,  nestled  in  the  woods,  looking  down  upon  the 
little  town.  Ita  chimneys  are  reeking  ;  there  is  bustle  in  the  offices  ;  the  sound  of 
.  the  trumpeters  and  the  pipers  is  heard  through  the  open  door  of  the  great  entrance ; 
the  steward  marshals  the  guests  ;  the  tables  ore  fast  filling.  Then  advance,  courteously, 
the  master  and  the  mistreas  of  the  feast.  The  Boar's  head  is  brought  in  with  due 
Bolenmity ;  the  wine-cup  goes  round ;  and  perhaps  the  Saxon  shout  of  Waes-hael  and 
Drink-hael  may  still  be  shouted.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  and  the  MununerH  from 
Stratford  are  at  the  porch.  Very  sparing  are  the  cues  required  for  the  enactment 
of  this  short  drama.  A  speech  to  the  esquire,  closed  with  a  merry  jest ;  something 
about  ancestry  and  good  Sir  Hugh ;  the  loud  laugh ;  the  song  and  the  choru^ — and 
the  Lord  of  Misrule  is  now  master  of  the  feast. 

*  "  Hamlet,"  Act  i.,  Stetie  i. 
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Vis  Williun  Shakapere  at  Kenilworth  in  that  Bumiuer  of  1575,  when  the  great 
Dndle;  entertained  Elizabeth  with  a  splendour  which  annalists  have  delighted  to 
ncord,  and  upon  which  one  of  our  own  days  has  bestowed  a  fome  more  imperish- 
■Me  than  that  of  anj  annals  1  Fertr^.^  apeaking  of  the  old  Coventty  Hodt-plaj, 
Kjt,  "  Whatever  this  old  plaj  or  Btorial  show  was  at  the  time  it  was  exhibited  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  hod  probably'  our  joimg  Shakspere  for  a  spectator,  who  was  then 
in  his  twelfth  year,  and  doubtless  attended  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing coontiy  at  these  '  princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth,'  whence  Stratford  is  only  a 
few  mike  distant."*'  The  preparations  for  this  celebrated  entertaioment  were  on 
ignificent  a  scale,  the  purveyings  must  have  been  so  enormous,  the  posts  so 
BniDtennitting,  that  there  had  needed  not  the  flourishinga  of  par^raphs  (for  the 
•ge  of  paragraphs  was  not  as  yet)  to  have  roused  the  curiosity  of  all  mid-En^and. 
Siabeth  had  visited  Kenilworth  on  two  previous  occasions, — in  1565,  and  in 
1372. 

Whether  tlte  boy  Shakspere  was  at  Kenilworth  in  1575,  when  Bobert  Dudley  wel- 
comed his  sovereign  with  a  more  than  regal  magnifioeQce,  is  not  nocessaiy  to  be 
■<*iTwM  or  denied.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  eiquidte  speech  of  Oberon  in 
'A  Hidsummer  Night's  Dream"  is  associated  with  some  of  the  poetical  devices 
wfaidi  he  might  have  there  beheld,  or  have  heard  described  ; — 

"  Obt.    My  geolle  Pock,  come  hiltrnr  :  Thoo  ramember'.t 
Since  once  I  ut  npon  a  promonloiy. 
And  beard  a  meimud,  on  a  dolphin's  beck, 
Uttering  inch  dulcet  and  haimoniDna  biealh, 
ThM  the  nide  tea  grew  dtH  at  her  long  i 
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Aod  ceTtain  ttan  ihot  madlj  from  therr  ipberes. 
To  hsHT  the  Ma-nuid'i  muuc. 

Pvek  I  remeiaber. 

Obt.  Thst  Terr  time  I  aaw,  (but  thou  couIdM  not,) 
Plying  between  the  ca)d  miwn  and  the  eartb, 
Cupid  all  ann'd  ;  >  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  bir  rntal  threned  bj  the  veit ; 
And  tooi'd  hii  loTeihaft  mutrtlj  irom  hi>  baw. 
At  it  thonld  pierce  a  hundred  thouHind  heart* : 
But  I  might  lee  young  Cupid'l  herj  ihaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaitc  beanu  of  the  vatoiy  moon  \ 
And  the  imperial  TOlareii  paaied  on. 
In  maiden  meditation  fimcj-free." 


Hie  most  remarkable  of  the  Bhowa  of  Ecnilwortli  were  associated  with  the  mytho- 
\ogj  and  the  romaiico  of  laken  and  seas.  "Triton,  in  likeness  of  a  mermaid, 
(sme  toward's  the  Queen's  M^esty."  "Arion  appeared  atting  on  a  dolphin's  back." 
So  the  quaint  and  really  poetical  George  Gascoigne,  in  his  "Brief  Behearsal,  or 
rather  a  true  Cof^  of  as  much  as  was  presented  before  her  Majesty  at  Kenilworth." 
But  the  difiuse  and  most  entertaining  coicomb  lAnebam  describes  a  song  of  Arion 
with  an  ecstacy  which  may  justify  the  beUef  that  the  "  dulcet  and  harmonious 
breath"  of  "the  sea-maid's  muBio"  might  be  the  echo  of  the  melodies  beard  by 
the  young  poet  as  he  stood  beside  the  lake  at  Eenilworth  : — "  Now,  Sir,  the  ditty 
in  metre  so  aptly  endjted  to  the  matter,  and  after  by  voice  deliciotisly  delivered  ; 
the  song,  by  a  akillul  artist  into  hia  parts  so  sweetly  sorted  ;  each  part  in  his  instru- 
ment so  clean  and  sharply  touched  ;  every  instrument  again  in  hia  kind  so  eioel- 
lently  tunable ;    and  this  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  resounding  &om  the  calm 
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nteie,  where  th«  preaeoce  of  her  Majesty,  and  looging  to  listen,  had  utterly 
dimped  all  noise  and  din,  the  whole  harmony  conveyed  in  time,  tune,  and  temper 
tfaos  incomparebly  melodious ;  with  what  pleasure  (Master  Martin),  with  what 
iharpncBB  of  conceit,  with  what  lively  deUght  this  might  pierce  into  the  hearers' 
beuia,  I  pray  ye  imagine  yourself^  as  ye  may."  If  Elizabeth  be  the  "  fair  vestal 
throned  by  the  west,"  of  which  there  can  be  no  reaaonabtc  doubt,  the  most  appro- 
ptiatB  scene  of  the  mermaid's  song  would  be  Kenilworth,  and  "  that  very  time"  the 

mmerof  1675. 

Percy,  believing  that  the  boy  Shakspere  was  at  Kenilworth,  has  remarked,  with 
hit  usual  taste  and  judgment,  that  "  the  dramatic  cast  of  many  parts  of  that 
nporb  entertainment  must  have  hod  a  very  great  effect  upon  a  young  imagination, 
Ame  dismatic  powers  were  hereafter  to  astonish  the  world"  Without  assuming 
with  Percy  that  "  our  young  bard  gained  admittance  into  the  castle "  on  the  evening 
what  "after  snpper  was  there  a  play  of  a  very  good  theme  presmted ;  but  so  set 
Sorih,  by  the  actors'  well  handling,  that  pleasure  and  mirth  made  it  seem  very  short, 
tbot^  it  lasted  two  good  hours  and  more  ;"*  yielding  not  our  consent  to  IHcck's 
GctiDn,  that  the  boy  performed  the  part  of  "  Echo "  in  Oascoigne'a  address  to  the 
Qneen,  and  was  allowed  to  see  the  whole  of  the  performances  by  the  especial  favour 
of  her  Majesty, — we  may  believe  there  were  parts  of  that  entertainment,  which,  with- 
out being  a  favoured  spectator,  William  Shakspere  with  his  friends  might  have 
beheld ;  and  which  "  must  have  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  a  young  imagination," 
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assisting,  too,  in  giviiig  it  that  dramatic  tendenc;  which,  bb  we  have  endeavound 
already  to  point  out,  was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  tlie  aimpleat  and  the  com- 
monest featiTals  of  liis  t^. 

And  jet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  tedious  than  the  tulsome  praise^ 
the  mythological  pedantries,  the  obscure  allusions  to  Constancy  and  I>e«p-De«ire, 
which  were  poured  into  the  ears  of  Hizabeth  during  the  nineteen  days  of  Kenilworth. 
There  was  not,  according  to  the  historians  of  this  visit,  one  fragment  of  our  real  old 
poetry  produced,  to  gratify  the  Queen  of  a  nation  that  had  the  songs  and  ballads  of 
the  chivalrous  times  still  fresh  upon  its  Ups.  There  were  no  Minstrels  at  Kenil- 
worth  ;  the  Harper  waa  unbidden  to  its  haUs.  The  old  English  spirit  of  poetry  waa 
dead  in  a  scheming  court.  It  was  something  higher  that  in  a  few  years  called  up 
Spenser  and  Shakspere.  Yet  there  waa  one  sport,  emanating  from  the  people,  which 
had  heart  and  reality  in  it.  Laneham  describes  this  as  a  "  good  sport  presented  ii 
an  historical  cue  by  certain  good-hearted  men  of  Coventry,  my  lord's  neighbour 
there."  Hiey  "  made  petition  that  they  might  renew  now  their  old  storial  show 
of  argument  how  the  Danes,  whilom  here  in  a  troublous  season,  were  for  quietnees 
borne  withal  and  auffered  in  peace  ;  that  anon,  by  outrage  and  unsupportable  inso- 
leacj,  abusing  both  Ethelred  the  Ring,  then,  and  all  estates  everywhere  beside,  at 
the  grievous  complaint  and  counsel  of  Huna,  the  King's  chieftain  in  ware,  on  Saint 
Brioe's  night  Anno  Dom.  1012  (as  the  book  says,  that  felleth  yearly  on  the  thirteenth 
of  November),  were  all  despatched,  and  the  realm  rid.  And  for  because  that  the 
matter  mentionoth  how  valiantly  our  Englishwomen,  for  love  of  their  country, 
behaved  themselves,  expressed  in  action  and  rhymes  after  their  manner,  they 
thought  it  might  move  some  mirth  to  her  Uajesty  the  rather.  The  thin^  said 
they,  is  grounded  in  story,  and  for  pastime  wont  to  be  played  in  our  dty  yeariy, 
wittiout  ill  example  of  manners,  papistry,  or  any  superstition ;  and  else  did  so 
occupy  the  heads  of  a  number,  that  likely  enough  would  have  had  worse  meditations ; 
had  an  ancient  beginning  and  a  long  continuance,  till  now  of  late  laid  down,  they 
knew  no  cause  why,  unless  it  was  by  the  zeal  of  certain  of  their  preachers,  men  very 
commendable  for  Uieir  behaviour  and  learning,  and  sweet  in  their  sermons,  but 
somewhat  too  sour  in  preaching  away  their  pastime."  The  description  by  I^mehain 
is  the  only  precise  account  which  remains  to  us  of  the  "  old  storial  show,"  the  "aport 
presented  in  an  historical  cue."  It  was  a  show  not  to  be  despised  ;  for  it  told  the 
people  how  their  Saxon  ancestors  had  arisen  to  free  themselves  from  "  outrage  and 
unsupportable  ingolency,"  and  "  how  valiantly  our  Englishwomen,  for  love  of  their 
countiy,  behaved  themselves."  Laneham,  in  his  accustomed  stylo,  ia  more  intent 
upon  describing  "  Captain  Cox,"  an  odd  man  of  Coventry,  "  mason,  ale~conuer,  who 
hath  great  oversight  in  matters  of  story,"  than  upon  giving  ua  a  r^onal  account  of 
this  spectacle.  We  find,  however,  that  there  were  the  Danish  lance-knighte  on 
horseback,  and  then  the  English  ;  that  they  had  fliriouB  encounters  with  spear  and 
shield,  with  sword  and  target ;  that  there  were  footmen,  who  fought  in  rank  and 
squadron  ;  and  that  "  twice  the  Danes  had  the  better,  but  at  the  last  conflict  beaten 
down,  overcome,  and  many  led  captive  for  triumph  by  our  En^iahwomen,"  The 
court  historian  adds, — '"nja  was  the  effect  of  ijiis  show,  that  as  it  was  handled 
made  much  matter  of  good  pastime,  brought  all  indeed  into  the  great  court,  even 
under  her  Highness's  window,  to  have  seen."  But  her  Highness,  luving  pleasonter 
occupation  within,  "  saw  hut  little  of  the  Coventiy  play,  and  commanded  it  therefore 
on  the  IViesday  following  to  have  it  full  out,  as  accordingly  it  was  presented"  T^ 
repetition  of  the  Hock-play  in  its  completeness.  Ml  a\it,  necessarily  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  action  was  somewhat  more  compUcated  than  the  mere  repetition 
of  a  mock-combat.  laneham,  in  his  general  deecription  of  the  play,  says,  "  eipreflBW 
in  action  and  rhymes."     That  he  has  preserved  none  of  the  rhymes,  and  has  given 
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01  ■  Tei7  insuffideat  account  of  the  adioo,  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the 
tone  of  the  courtiera.  The  Coventry  clowns  came  there,  not  to  call  up  anj  patriotic 
Mii^  by  their  old  ttaditiouary  rhfrnea  and  dumb-ahow,  but  to  be  laughed  at  for 
thar  awkward  movement  and  their  earnest  declamatioii.  It  appears  to  UB  that  the 
ooDcluaion  is  somewhat  hasty  which  says  of  this  play  of  Hock  Tuesday,  "  It  seema 
to  bare  been  merely  a  dunil>flhow,"*  Percy,  resting  upon  the  authority  of  Lan»- 
bim,  tija  that  the  perfonnance  "  seema  on  that  occcuion  to  have  been  without  reci- 
titioD  or  rhymes,  and  nduetd  to  mere  dumb-show."  Even  this  we  doubt.  But 
oertaiuly  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  otiter  conclusion  than  that  of  Pen^,  that  the 
pby,  u  ori^nally  perfonned  by  the  men  of  Coventiy,  "  eipreesed  in  action  and 
liijineB  after  their  manner," — repreeenting  a  compUcat«d  historical  event, — the 
insolence  of  tyranny,  the  indignation  of  the  oppreeaed,  the  grievouB  complaint  of  one 
ipjnred  chieftMD,  Uie  secret  counsels,  the  plots,  the  conflicts,  the  triumph, — must 
bare  ofiered  us  "  a  regular  model  of  a  completo  drama."  If  the  young  Shakspere 
witness  to  the  performance  of  this  drama,  his  imagination  would  have  been 
iDOTe  highly  and  more  worthily  excited  than  if  he  bad  been  the  favoured  spectator 
(A  tn  the  ^ows  of  Tritons,  and  Dianas,  and  Indies  of  the  Lake  that  proceeded  from 
'  the  conceit  so  deep  in  casting  the  plot "  of  his  lordship  of  Leicester.  It  would  be 
not  too  much  to  believe  that  this  storial  show  might  first  surest  to  him  how  P^gl'«h 
bistory  might  be  dramatized  ;  how  a  seriee  of  events,  terminating  in  some  remark- 
iUe  catastrophe,  might  be  presented  to  the  eye  ;  how  fighting-men  might  be  mar- 
'  tbaDed  on  a  mimic  field ;  how  individual  heroism  might  stand  out  from  amongst 
the  DUBB,  having  its  own  fit  expression  of  thon^t  and  passion  ;  how  the  wife  or  the 
mother,  the  sister  or  the  mistress,  might  be  there  to  uphold  t^e  hero,  even  as  the 
I  Otglishwomen  assisted  their  warriors  ;  and  how  all  this  might  be  made  to  move  the 
I  Wts  of  the  people,  as  the  old  ballads  had  once  moved  them.  Such  a  result  would 
I  liaro  repaid  a  visit  to  Kenilwortii  by  William  Shakspere,  Without  this,  he,  his 
I  btber,  and  their  Mends,  might  have  retired  from  the  scene  of  I>udley's  magnificenoe, 
u  most  thinking  persons  in  all  probability  retired,  with  little  satisfaction,  lliere 
VIS  Uvish  expense ;  but,  according  to  the  moat  credible  accounts,  the  possessor  of 
'  Kenilworth  was  the  oppressor  of  his  district  Wc  see  him  not  delighting  to  show 
hia  Queen  a  happy  tenantry,  such  as  the  less  haughty  and  ambitious  nobles  and 
oqnires  were  anxious  to  cultivate.  The  people  came  under  the  windows  of  Elizabeth 
M  objects  of  ridicule.  Slavish  homage  would  be  there  to  Leicester  from  the  gentle- 
niBi  of  the  county.  They  would  replenish  his  butteries  with  their  gifts  ;  they  would 
ride  upon  hia  errands ;  they  would  wear  hia  livery.  There  was  one  gentleman  in 
Virwickshire  who  would  not  thus  do  Leicester  homage — Edward  Arden,  the  head 
if  the  great  house  of  Ardeo,  the  cousin  of  William  Shalcspere's  mother  But  the 
ni^j  Eavourito  was  too  fioweriul  for  him  :  "  Which  Edward,  though  a  gentleman 
Mt  inferior  to  the  rest  of  his  ancestors  in  those  virtues  wherewith  they  were  adorned, 
i  bad  the  hard  fa^  to  oome  to  an  untimely  death  in  S7  Eliz.,  the  charge  laid  against 
^  bim  being  no  less  than  high  treason  against  the  Queen,  as  privy  to  some  foul  inten- 
ttODs  that  Master  Somerville,  hia  sou-in-law  (a  Roman  Catholic),  had  towards  her 
I  pereoQ  :  For  which  he  was  prosecuted  with  so  great  rigour  and  violence,  by  the  Earl 
'i  l«iceeter's  means,  whom  he  had  irritated  in  some  particulars  (as  I  have  credibly 
I  l)(«rd),  partly  in  disdiuning  to  wear  his  livery,  which  many  in  this  county,  of  his 
I  nnk,  thought,  in  those  days,  no  small  honour  to  them  ;  but  chiefly  for  gallmg  him 
V  certain  harsh  eipreasions,  touching  his  private  accesses  to  the  Counteas  of  Eases 
.  Ix^  she  was  his  wife ;  tlutt  through  the  testimony  of  one  Hall,  a  priest,  he  waa 
.  'inad  guilty  of  the  &ct,  and  lost  his  Ufe  in  Smithfield."t  The  Bev.  N.  J.  Halpin, 
1.234. 
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who  has  contributed  a  moet  intereatiDg  tract  to  the  publicKtiolu  of  "  The  Shakespeare 
Society"  on  the  subject  of  "  Oberon's  Vision  in  the  Hidsummer  Night's  Dream,"  hte 
explained  the  allusions  in  that  eiquiBite  passage  with  far  more  aucceaa  than  the 
belief  of  Warburton  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  pointed  at,  or  of  Mr.  Boaden  that 
Amy  Itobsart  was  the  "  httle  western  flower."  He  conmden  that  Edward  Arden,  a 
spectator  of  those  vetj  entertainments  at  Kenilworth,  discovered  Leicester's  guilty  ' 
"  accesses  to  the  Countess  of  Essex  ; "  that  the  ezpreesion  of  Oberon,  "  That  very 
time,  I  saw,  but  thou  couldat  not,"  referred  to  this  discovery ;  that  when  "  the 
Imperial  Votaress  passed  on,"  he  "  marked  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; "  that  "  the 
little  western  flower,"  pure,  "milk-white"  before  that  time,  became  spotted,  "purple 
with  love's  wound."  We  may  add  that  there  is  bitter  satire  in  what  follows — "  that 
flower,"  retaining  the  original  influence,  "  will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote," 
as  Lettice,  Countess  of  ^sez,  was  infatuated  by  Leicester.  The  discoveiy  of 
Edward  Arden,  and  his  "  harsh  expressions  "  concerning  it,  might  be  tntditiona  in 
Shakspere's  family,  and  be  safely  allegorized  by  the  poet  in  1&94  when  Leicester  wu 
gone  to  his  account. 
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It  ia  "the  middle  sunuoer's  spring."  On 
the  day  before  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi 
all  the  roads  leading  to  Coventry  have  &r 
more  than  their  accuatomed  ehare  of  pedea- 
trians  and  horsemen.  The  pageants  are  to 
be  acted  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  for  the  laat 
time.  The  preachers  in  their  sennons 
have  denounced  them  agmi  and  again ;  but 
since  the  Queen's  Majesty  was  gradouslj 
pleased  with  the  Hock-play  at  Kenilworth, 
that  ancient  aport,  so  dear  to  the  men  of 
Coventry,  has  been  revived,  and  the  Guilds 
have  struggled  against  the  preachers  to 
prevent  their  old  pageants  from  being 
suppressed.  And  why,  say  they,  should 
they  be  Buppressed  ]  Have  not  they,  the 
men  of  the  Guilds,  been  accustomed  to  act 
their  own  pageants  long  after  the  Gray 
fViars  had  gone  into  obscurity  1  Has  not 
the  good  city  all  that  is  nee<^  for  their 
proper  performance  1  Do  not  they  all 
know  their  parts,  as  arranged  by  the  town- 
clerk  1  Are  not  their  robes  in  goodly  order, 
some  new,  and  all  untattered  t  Moreover, 
is  not  tbe  trade  of  the  city  greatly  declined 
— its  blue  thread  thrust  out  by  thread 
brought  from  beyond  sea — its  caps  and 
girdles  superseded  by  gear  from  London  ;• 
and  was  not  in  the  old  time  "the  con- 
fluence of  people  from  &r  and  near  to  boo 
this  show  extraordinary  great,  and  yielded 
no  small  advantage  to  this  city}"t  The 
pageants  shall  be  played  in  spite  of  the 
preachere ;  and  so  the  bruit  thereof  goes 
through  the  country,  and  Coventry  is  still 
to  see  its  accustomed  crowds  on  the  day  of 
Corpus  Christi. 

It  requires  not  the  imagination  of  the 

romance-writer    to    assume    that    before 

William  Shakspore  was   atiteen,  that  is, 

tobK  the  year  IS80,  when  the  pageants  at  Coventiy,  with  one  or  two  rare  eioep- 

tiona,  were  finally  suppressed,  he  would  be  a  spectator  of  one  of  these  remarkable 

*  Sm  "  A  Briete  Coneeiple  of  Engliili  Follieys,"  1S81.  f  Dngdnln. 
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peribrmances,  which  were  in  b  few  years  whoUj  to  perish  ;  becoming,  howevo',  the 
foundations  of  a  drama  more  suited  to  the  altered  spirit  of  the  peoplf^  more  uni- 
versal in  its  range, — the  drama  of  the  loitj,  and  not  of  the  church.  What  a  ^rioua 
dty  must  Coveuti?  have  been  in  the  dafs  when  that  youth  first  looked  upon  it — 
the  "  Prince's  ChJunber,"  as  it  was  called,  the  "  third  city  of  the  reahn,"  a  "  shire- 
town,"  *  ia!i  of  stately  buildings  of  great  antiquity,  unequalled  once  in  the  splendour 
of  ita  monastic  institutions,  fill  of  associations  of  regal  stat^  and  chivalry,  and  high 
events  !  As  he  finally  emerges  from  the  rich  woodlands  and  the  elm-groves  which 
reach  from  KenUworth,  there  would  that  splendid  dty  lie  before  li'iri,  surrounded 
by  its  high  wall  and  ita  numerous  gates,  its  three  wondrous  spires,  which  he  had 
often  gazed  upon  from  the  hill  of  Welcombe,  rising  up  in  matchless  height  and 
symmetry,  its  Eunous  cross  towering  above  the  gabled  roofs.  At  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  wall,  gates  more  massive  and  defying — a  place  of  strength,  even  though 
no  conqueror  of  Creeay  now  dwelt  therein — a  place  of  magnificence,  though  the 
hand  of  spoliation  had  been  there  most  busy.  William  Shalu^re  and  his  com- 
pany ride  through  the  gate  of  the  Gr^  Friara,  and  they  are  presently  in  the  heart 
of  tiat  city.  Eager  crowding  is  there  already  in  those  streets  on  that  eve  of  Corpus 
Christi,  for  the  wtuts  are  playing,  and  banners  are  hung  out  at  the  walls  of  the 
different  Quilds.  The  citizens  gathered  round  the  Cross  are  eagerly  discussing  the 
particulars  of  to-morrow's  show.  Here  and  there  one  with  a  beetling  brow  indig- 
nantly denounces  the  superstitious  and  papistical  observance  ;  whilst  the  laughing 
smith  or  shearman,  who  is  to  play  one  of  the  magi  on  the  morrow,  describes  the 
bravery  of  his  new  robe,  and  the  lustre  of  his  pasteboard  crown  that  has  been  frfsh 
gilded.  The  inns  are  Ml,  "great  and  sumptuous  inna,"  as  Harrison  describes  those 
of  this  very  day,  "  able  to  lodge  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  persons,  and  their 
horses,  at  ease,  and  thereto,  with  a  very  short  warning,  make  such  provision  for 
their  diet  as  to  him  that  is  unacqutuntcd  withal  may  seem  to  be  incredible  :  And 
it  is  a  world  to  see  how  each  owner  .of  them  contendeth  with  other  for  goodness  of 
entertainment  of  their  guests,  as  about  fineness  and  change  of  linen,  furniture  of 
bedding,  beauty  of  rooms,  service  at  the  table,  costlinees  of  piste,  strength  of  drink, 
variety  of  wines,  or  well  using  of  horses."  So  there  would  he  no  lack  of  cheer  ;  wjd 
the  hundreds  that  have  come  into  Coventry  will  be  fed  and  lodged  better  even  than 
in  London,  whose  inns,  as  the  same  authority  tells  ua,  are  the  worst  in  the  kingdom. 
Piping  and  dancing  is  there  in  the  chambers,  madrigals  worth  the  listening.  But 
silence  and  sleep  at  last  fitly  prepare  for  a  bu^  day.  Perhaps,  however,  a  str^ 
minstrel  might  find  his  way  to  this  solemnity,  and  forget  the  hour  in  the  exercise 
of  his  vocation,  like  the  very  ancient  anonymous  poet  of  the  Alhterative  Metre, 
whose  manuscript,  probably  of  the  date  of  Heniy  V.,  has  contrived  to  escape 
deetmction: — 

"  Onea  y  me  ordajnpd,  aa  y  bate  oft«  doon. 

With  frendei,  and  felave*,  ErendeiDeD,  and  other; 

And  caught  nw  id  ■  company  an  Coipvi  Chmti  aieD, 

Six,  other  nTcn  myle,  oule  of  Suthampton, 

To  lake  mdodye,  and  mirthes,  anumg  my  moke* ; 

With  redyng  of  tomaniicei,  and  re'elyng  among, 

The  dym  of  the  darkneuc  drowe  into  the  wot. 

And  began  for  to  ipryng  in  the  gray  day."  f 

The  morning  of  Corpus  Christi  comes,  and  soon  after  sunrise  there  is  stir  ii 
streets  of  Coventiy.     The  old  ordinances  for  this  solemnity  required  that  the  Guilds 

*  Corentry  had  altogelhor  leparate  jmiidiction.  ll  ia  csHed  "a  ahin-towD "  by  Dngdaki  to 
mark  thii  dittjncdon. 

t  Bee  Fercy'i  "  Keliquet :"  On  the  Alliterative  Hetce.  Ve  gi>e  ihelinei  ai  conectedin  Shaip'i 
"CoTcnlry  MyMerie*."  /  '    ,   ^,,r. 


■honid  be  at  tbor  poets  at  five  o'clock.  There  is  to  be  a  aolemn  piooeaaioii — for- 
aurl;,  indeed,  after  the  perfonuance  of  the  pageant — and  then,  with  hundreds  of 
tmiei  tmnung  around  the  Gguree  of  our  Ladj  and  St.  John,  candlestickB  and 
dulicea  of  ailTer,  bannera  of  velvet  and  oanopiea  of  eilli,  and  the  members  of  the 
Trinitj  Ouild  aiid  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  b«iring  their  crucifiies  and  candleeticka, 
with  ptmonations  of  the  angel  Gabriel  lifting  up  the  lUj,  the  twelve  apoatles,  and 
nnowiud  virgins,  especially  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret.  The  Befonnation  has, 
tt  eoone  destroyed,  much  of  this  cemnonial ;  and,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  it  has  in 
gKit  part  en^Kinted.  But  now,  iaeuing  from  the  many  ways  that  lead  to  the 
CiSGB,  itmt  is  heard  the  melody  of  harpere  and'  the  voice  of  minstrelsy ;  trampets 
totuid,  bannras  wave,  riding-men  come  thick  from  their  several  haHs  ;  the  mayor  and 
•UemuD  in  their  robes,  the  city  servants  in  proper  liveries,  St.  George  and  the 
Dngon,  and  Herod  on  horseback.  The  bells  ring,  bouf^  are  strewed  in  the  streets, 
tipatrj  is  hung  out  of  the  windows,  officers  in  scarlet  coats  struggle  in  the  crowd 
wtiile  the  procession  is  marshalling.  The  crafts  are  getting  into  thar  ancient 
ordff,  each  croft  with  its  streamer  and  its  men  in  harness.  There  are  "  Fysshers 
and' Cokes, — Baiters  and  Milnen, — Bochers, — Whittawers  and  Clovers,— Pfnners, 
Tjka,  and  Wrightea, — Skynners, — Barkers, — Corvysers, — Smythea, — Wevers, — 
WirdnwerB,.^— Oardemakers,  Sodeleis,  Peyntours,  and  Masons, — Gurdelers, — Tay- 
Iwm,  Walkera,  and  Sierman, — Deyst^rs, — Drapers, — Mercers."*  At  length  the 
proenson  is  arranged.  It  parades  through  the  principal  lines  of  the  atj,  from 
igate  on  the  north  to  Uie  Gray  Friars'  Gate  on  the  south,  and  &om  3rosdgate 
ion  the  west  to  Oosford  Gate  on  the  coat  The  crowd  is  threnging  to  the  wide  area 
on  the  north  of  Trinity  Church,  and  3t.  Michael's,  for  there  is  the  pageant  to  be 
bst  performed.  There  was  a  high  house  or  carriage  which  stood  upon  six  wheels  ; 
it  WM  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  above  the  other.  In  the  lower  room  were  the 
PRfonners ;  the  upper  was  the  stage.  This  ponderous  vehicle  was  painted  and 
gii,  sormounted  with  burnished  vanee  and  streamers,  and  decorated  with  imagery ; 
it  «is  hong  round  with  curtains,  and  a  painted  cloth  presented  a  picture  of  the 
rabject  that  w&s  to  be  performed.  This  simple  stf^  lutd  its  maddnery,  too ;  it 
*ii  fitted  for  the  representation  of  an  earthquake  or  a  storm  ;  and  the  pageant  in 
DMt  taeee  was  concluded  in  the  noise  and  flame  of  fireworks.  It  is  the  pageant 
rf  the  company  of  Shearmen  and  Tailors  which  is  now  to  be  performed, — the  aub- 
jtct  the  Birth  of  Christ  and  Offering  of  the  Usgi,  with  the  flight  into  Egypt  and 
Hinder  of  the  Innocents.  The  eager  multitudes  are  permitted  to  crowd  within  a 
naaonable  distance  of  the  car,  There  is  a  moveable  scafiold  erected  for  the  more 
distiiqpiiahed  spectators.  The  men  of  the  Guilds  sit  firm  on  their  horses.  Amidst 
Uu  KNmd  of  harp  and  trumpet  the  curtains  are  withdrawn,  and  Isaiah  appears, 
inidiesying  the  blessing  which  is  to  come  upon  the  earth.  Gabrid  announces  to  Mary 
llu  embaseage  upon  which  he  is  sent  from  Heaven,  Ihen  a  dialogue  between  Mary 
■I'd  Joseph,  and  the  scene  changes  to  the  field  where  shepherds  are  abiding  in  the 
dttkneea  of  the  night — a  night  so  dark  that  they  know  not  where  their  sheep 
my  be ;  they  are  cold  and  in  great  heaviness.  Then  the  star  shines,  and  tbey  bear 
tl>e  King  of  "  Gloria  in  eicelras  Deo."  A  soft  melody  of  concealed  music  hushes 
eren  the  whispers  of  the  Coventry  audieuoe ;  and  three  songs  are  sung,  such  as  may 
*l*de  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people,  and  be  repeated  1^  them  at  their  Christmas 
fativils.     "  Ibe  first  the  shepherds  sing  ;" — 

"  Ai  I  rode  out  lliii  cndenf  nigbt. 

Of  three  joliy  ihepiierd)  I  uw  a  ught. 

And  ill  abaat  their  fold  ■  itar  ihoiw  bright ; 

The;  uog  teili  t«ilow : 

8a  mcirily  the  ihephenU  their  jnpca  can  blow." 
* Shup'i  " DtuettBtian,'' p^  160.  t  Eadennighf — lartiu|^u,i^)Oo|l, 
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There  is  then  a  soog  "  the  wcMuen  oiiig :" — 


"  Lully,  lulls,  yon  Utile  tiny  child ; 
By,  by,  lully,  Inllay,  you  little  tiny  child  : 

By,  by,  lully,  luUay. 

O  liHtn  tvo,  bav  may  we  da 

For  to  preserre  tbii  day 

Thi*  poor  yonngliiig,  for  wbooi  wb  da  ung 


1  ail  poor  yonngimg,  i 
By,  by,  luUy,  luUay  1 


Herod  tlie  king,  in  hia  raging. 
Charged  he  hath  thii  day 
His  men  of  might,  in  hia  own  aight. 
All  young  children  to  alay. 


By,  hy,  tnlly,  fuUay." 


Tlie  shepherds  again  take  up  the  song  : — 

Of  augcli  thece  came  a  great  company, 
With  mirth,  and  joy,  and  great  lolcmnity  : 
They  ™ng  leriy,  teriow  : 
So  merrily  the  ■hcpberds  their  pipea  can  blow." 

Tho  simple  melody  of  these  Bongs  has  come  down  to  us ;  they  are  part  songs,  each 
having  tjie  treble,  the  tenor,  and  the  baas.'^  The  star  conducts  the  shepherds  to 
the  "  crib  of  poor  repast,"  where  the  child  lice  ;  and,  with  a  simplicity  which  is 
highly  characteristic,  one  presents  the  child  hia  pipe,  the  second  his  hat,  and  the 
third  his  mittens.  Prophets  now  come,  who  declare  in  lengthened  rhyme  the  wonder 
and  the  blessing :  — 

"  Nether  in  halli  nor  yet  in  bowen 

Bom  would  he  not  be, 

Neither  in  eaMln  nor  yet  in  (Owen 

That  leamly  were  to  Me." 

The  meoaenger  of  Herod  succeeds ;  and  very  curioua  it  is,  and  characteristic  of  a 
period  when  the  king's  laws  were  delivered  in  the  language  of  the  Conqueror,  that 
he  speaks  in  FrencL  This  circumstance  would  cany  back  the  dat«  of  the  play  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  though  the  language  ia  occamonally  modernized.  We  have 
then  the  three  kings  with  their  gifts.  They  are  brought  before  Herod,  who  treats 
them  courteously,  but  is  inexorable  in  his  cruel  decree.  Herod  rages  in  the  streets ; 
but  the  flight  into  Egypt  takes  place,  and  then  the  massacre.  The  address  of  the 
women  to  the  pitilees  soldiers,  imploring,  defying,  is  not  the  least  curious  part  of 
the  performance  ;  for  example^ — 

"  Sir  knightea,  of  yoar  courteiy, 
Thia  day  ahame  not  your  chiTalry, 
But  on  my  child  han  pity," 


tho  "/iwIni  CeeaUrvt, 


is  the  mild  addreaa  of  one  mother.     Another  raves — 

I  "  He  that  itap  my  child  in  light, 

If  that  m;  atrokei  on  him  may  light, 
Bb  he  aqnin  at  kniglit, 
I  hold  huD  bul  loit." 

i  ne  fiu;  of  a  third  is  more  aiceasive  : — 

"Sit  he  neTer  lo  high  in  aaddle, 
But  I  ihall  make  hia  braina  addtc, 
And  here  with  my  pot  l«De 
With  him  viU  I  fight' 

Ve  htTe  little  doubt  that  he  who  described  the  horrors  of  a  si^e, — 

"  Whiles  the  mad  motheia  with  thaii  howla  confbi'd 
De  break  the  deudi,  M  did  the  wiTSi  of  Jewry 
At  Herod'*  bloodyhonting  il  "* 


hid  heard  the  hoiriings  of  the  women  id  the  Coventry  pageant     And  ao  "fynet 
kdt  d«  taylan  and  adotwew." 

And  now  the  men  of  Coventry  lead  the  waj  of  the  atrangem  to  another  spot, 
witb  the  C17  of  "  The  Hock-plaj,  the  Hock-pbj  I "  There  was  yawning  and  ill- 
repre»ed  laughing  during  the  pageant,  but  the  whole  population  now  seems 
■nimated  with  a  spirit  of  joyfulnees.  As  one  of  the  worthy  aldermen  gallantly 
(ruees  hia  botae  ttirough  the  crowd,  there  is  a  cry,  too,  of  "  A  NytiljD,  a  Nyd- 
iys ! "  for  did  not  the  ezoeHent  mayor,  Thomas  Nycklyn,  three  years  ago,  cause 
.''Bock  IWsday,  whereby  is  mentioned  an  overthrow  of  the  Danes  by  the  inhabi- 
I  tuts  of  this  ci^,  to  be  again  set  up  and  showed  foriJi,  to  his  great  conuneodation 
nd  the  city's  great  conmiodity  V'\  In  the  wide  area  of  the  Cross-cheaping  is  the 
tnrvd  now  aaaembled.  The  strangers  gaie  upon  "  that  stately  Cross,  being  one  of 
.  ihe  chief  things  wherein  this  city  most  gloriee,  which  for  workmanship  and  beauty 
I  i>  inferior  to  none  in  England."  I  It  was  not  then  venerable  for  antiquity,  for  it 
'  bad  been  completed  litQe  more  than  thirty  years  ;  but  it  was  a  wondrous  work  of  a 
joigMws  architecture,  story  ri^ng  above  story,  with  canopies  and  statues,  to  a  magni- 
^rent  ho^t,  glittering  with  vanes  upon  its  pinnacles,  and  now  decorated  with 
mmenms  streamers.§  Aroimd  the  square  are  houses  of  most  pictureeque  form  ; 
j  Ihe  btkoniea  of  their  principal  floors  filled  with  gazers,  and  tl^  windows  imme- 
I  distdy  beneath  the  high-pitched  roo&  showing  as  many  heads  aa  could  be  thrust 
I  ibtn^  the  open  casements.  The  area  is  cleared,  for  the  play  requires  no  scaffold. 
IV  Oldish  and  the  Danes  rnnmhal  on  opposite  sides.  There  are  fierce  words  and 
I  nuprecations,  shouts  of  defiance,  whisperings  of  coonseL  What  is  imperfectly  heard 
I  n  ill  tuderatood  1^  the  strangers  is  explained  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
I  "how.  rniere  is  no  ridicule  now  ;  no  laughing  at  Captain  Cox,  in  his  velvet  cap, 
I  Bid  flourishing  his  tonsword  ;  all  is  gravity  and  exultation.  Then  come  the  women 
I  rf  Coventry,  ardent  in  the  cause  of  hber^,  courageous,  much  enduring ;  and  some 
;  n>a  tdls,  in  the  pauses  of  the  play,  how  there  once  rode  into  that  square,  in  a  death- 
I  '^  nlitude  and  silence,  a  lady  all  naked,  who,  "  bearing  an  extraordinary  affection 
£>  this  [dace,  often  and  earnestly  besought  her  husband  that  he  would  free  it  from 


,1  Ihe  Crm  haa  periabed,  net  through  age,  bnl  by  the  handa  of  Common-eanncibiKn  and  Com- 
"■"■ns  of  Parement.  The  Torka  broke  up  the  Elgin  marblei  to  make  mortar  for  theii  Athenian 
<»%  tad  we  oU  tim  baibanmi. 
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that  grievoua  serritude  vhoreunto  it  was  subject  ;"*  and  he  telling  her  the  hard 
conditions  upon  which  her  prayer  should  be  granted, — 

"Sh«  rode  fbrtb,  dotlMd  oa  with  cbutit;.' — (Ta>XTBOK.) 

NoUe-hearted  women  midi  as  the  Lady  Godivn  were  those  of  Coventry  who  nested 
their  husbands  to  drive  out  the  Danes ;  and  there  they  lead  their  captives  in 
triumph  ;  and  the  Hock-play  terminates  with  song  and  chorus. 

But  the  solemnities  of  the  day  are  not  yet  conduded.  Is  the  space  around  Swine 
Croes,  and  near  St.  John's  School,  is  another  scaffold  erected  ;  not  &  lofty  scaffold 
like  that  of  the  drapers  and  shearmen,  but  gay  with  painted  cloths  and  ribbons. 
The  pageant  of  "  The  Nine  Worthies"  is  to  be  performed  by  the  dramatic  body  of 
the  Grammar  School ;  the  ancient  pageant,  such  as  was  presented  to  Henry  VL  and 
his  Queen  in  14SS,  and  of  which  the  Leet-book  contains  the  foithfid  copy.t 
Assuredly  there  wns  one  who  witneaaed  that  performance  carefully  employed  in 
noting  down  the  lofty  speeches  which  the  three  Hebrews,  Joshua,  David,  and  Judas 
UoocabtauB ;  the  three  Infidels,  Hector,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Ceeeor  ;  and  the  three 
Christiana,  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfirey  of  Boulogne,  uttered  on  that  oocasion. 
In  the  Coventry  pageant  Hector  thus  speaks : — 

"  Hoal  pleasant  princei,  recorded  that  may  be, 
I,  Hector  of  Troy,  that  am  chief  eonq^ueror. 
Lowly  will  obey  yon,  and  kneel  on  my  knee." 


And  Alexander  thus  : — 


"  I,  Alexander,  that  for  cbJTslcy  bearech  the  ball, 
Hobt  coorageoiu  in  eonqneit  through  the  world  am  1  named, — • 
Welcome  you,  princeL" 

And  Julius  Cessar  thus : — 

'*  I,  Jnliui  Cnur,  sarere'gn  of  knighthood 
And  emperor  of  mortal  man,  moil  high  and  mighty. 
Welcome  you,  princei  nuat  benign  and  good. ' 

.Surety  it  was  little  leas  than  plagiary,  if  it  was  not  meant  for  downright  parody, 
when,  in  a  pi^;eant  of  "  Tho  Nine  Worthies"  presented  a  few  years  after,  Hector 
comes  in  to  say — 

"  IFhe  annipo tent  Han,  of  lancei  the  almighty. 

Gave  Hector  a  gif^  the  heir  of  Xlion : 
A  man  m  biHllh'd,  that  cartain  he  wonld  fight,  yea, 

FmiD  UNTO  dD  night,  cat  of  hii  pavilioa. 
I  am  that  flower.* 

And  Alexander  :— 


"  When  in  the  worid  I  lir'd,  I  wu  the  worid'i  commander  ; 
By  esit,  weit,  norib,  and  Mmth,  I  qmad  my  oonquering  might : 
Hy  'Mntcheon  plain  declam  that  I  am  Aliunder.* 

And  Pompey,  usurping  the  just  honours  of  his  triumphant  rival ; — 


_%OQl£ 
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I  But  the  laugh  of  the  parodj  was  a  harmless  one.  The  Nine  Worthies  were  utterly 
dad  aod  gone  in  the  popijar  estimation  at  the  end  of  the  centuty,  Certaiulj  in 
'  the  crowd  before  St.  John's  School  at  Coventry  there  would  be  more  thjui  one  who 
nwld  laugh  at  the  apeechea — merry  bouIb,  ready  to  "  play  on  the  tabor  to  the 
Vorthiee,  and  let  them  dance  the  hay."  * 

[  '  "  Loif  ■  Labonr  '■  Lmt,"  Act  ' 
'  ihc  ^ecdiH  of  Hector,  Aleiande 
(tnitry  Fagcoat  it  remarkable. 


z..,Googl' 
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[Flinldc  In  tlw  Hdum  la  Hnlsr  StratL] 


CHAPTEB    IZ. 

THE    FIRESIDE, 


Thb  liappy  dayB  of  boyhood  are  n^ly  over.  William  Shakspere  no  longer  looks 
for  the  close  of  the  day  when,  in  that  humble  chamber  in  Heijey  Street,  his  bther 
shall  learn  Bomething  of  his  school  progress,  and  hear  him  read  some  English  book 
of  history  or  travel, — Tolumes  which  the  active  presses  of  London  had  sent  cheaply 
amongst  the  people.  The  time  is  arrived  when  he  has  quitted  the  free-school.  His 
choice  of  a  worldly  occupation  is  scarcely  yet  made.  It  is  that  pause  which  so  often 
tokra  place  in  the  life  of  a  youth,  vhen  the  world  showa  afor  off  like  a  vast  plain 
with  many  paths,  eH  bright  and  sunny,  and  losing  themselves  in  the  distance,  where 
it  is  fancied  there  ia  something  brighter  stilL  At  this  season  we  may  paint  the 
&mily  of  John  ^lakspere  at  their  evening  fireaida  The  mother  is  plying  her  dlBtaff, 
or  hearing  Richard  his  lesson  out  of  the  ABC  book.  The  &ther  and  the  elder  sod 
are  each  intent  upon  a  book  of  chronicles,  manly  reading.  Gilbert  is  teaching  his 
sister  Jo<m  Oamwt  "the  ground  of  all  accord,"  A  neighbour  comea  in  upon  business 
with  the  &ther,  who  quits  the  room  ;  and  then  all  the  group  crowd  round  their  elder 
brother,  who  has  lud  aside  his  chronicle,  to  entreat  him  for  a  stoiy ;  the  mother 
even  joins  in  the  children's  prayer  to  their  gentle  brother.     Has  not  he  himself 


(SIP.  EX.]  THE  FmAlDB. 

(Rctnred  such  a  home  scene  }  May  we  not  read  for  Hermiouet  Mary  Sh&k£q;iere^  and 
fbrUamilliuev  Wi"' 

-a 

Mmt.  Meny,  or  ud,  ■hall 't  b«  I 

Btr.  Ai  merry  u  yon  vill. 

Ham.  A  od  tale  '■  bert  fiir  winti 

I  luTe  ona  of  ipritei  and  gofaliaa. 

Str.  Let  '■  luTe  Uiat,  good  li 

Come  on,  tit  down :— Come  on,  and  do  your  beat 
To  fright  me  wilb  youi  apHtea  :  yon  're  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  Then  waa  a  man, — 

Btr.  Nay,  eome,  rit  down ;  then 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  charehyaid. — I  wiD  tell  it  MM; ; 
Ton  ciicketa  thall  not  hear  iL 

Ber.  Conw  on  than, 

And  gireH  ma  in  mine  ear-** 

And  tmly  that  boy  miut  have  had  access  to  a  prodigiona  mine  of  nich  stories, 
whether  "  meny  or  ead"  What  a  storehouse  was  "  The  Palace  of  Fleaaure,  beautified, 
■domed,  and  well  furnished  with  pleaaaunt  hiatories  and  excellent  nouellee,  selected 
out  of  dJneiB  good  and  commendable  authors  ;  by  WiUiam  Fainter,  Clarke  of  the 
Ordiuaunce  and  Armarie."  ia  thia  book,  according  to  the  dedication  of  the  trans- 
lator to  Ambrose  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  set  forth  "  the  great  valiance  of  noble  gentle- 

the  terrible  combats  of  courageous  personages,  the  yirtuous  minds  of  noble 

%  the  chaste  hearts  of  constant  ladies,  the  wonderM  patience  of  puissajit 
pnooee,  the  mild  suffennce  of  well-disposed  gentlewomen,  and,  in  divers,  the  quiet 
beating  of  adveree  fortune."  Pleasant  little  apophthegms  and  short  &blea  were 
tkem  in  that  book.  There  was  .£sop's  &ble  of  the  old  lark  and  her  young  ones, 
■hermn  "he  prettily  and  aptly  doth  premonish  that  hope  and  confidence  of  things 
dtanpted  "by  man  ought  to  be  fixed  and  trusted  in  none  other  but  in  himself." 
IWe  was  the  atoiy,  moat  delightfiil  to  a  child,  of  the  bondman  at  Home,  who  was 
Iniaght  into  the  open  place  upon  which  a  great  multitude  looked,  to  fi^t  with  a 
lion  of  marvelloua  bigness  ;  and  the  fierce  lion  when  he  saw  him  "  suddenly  stood 
Stan,  and  afterwards  by  little  and  little,  in  gentle  sort,  he  came  unto  the  man  as 
Uumgfa  he  had  known  him,"  and  licked  his  hands  and  legs  ;  and  the  bondman  told 
tlitt  he  had  healed  in  former  time  the  wounded  foot  of  the  lion,  and  the  beast  be- 

his  friend.  In  the  sune  storehouse  was  a  tale  which  Fainter  translated  from 
the  French  of  Kerre  Boisteau — a  true  tale,  as  he  records  it,  "  the  memory  whereof 
thia  day  is  so  well  known  at  Verona,  as  unnetbat  their  blubbered  eyes  be  yet 
itj  that  saw  and  beheld  that  lamentable  sight"  It  was  "  The  goodly  history  of  the 
troe  and  constant  love  between  Borneo  and  Julietta  ; "  and  there  was  described  how 
Bemeo  came  into  the  hall  of  the  Capulets  whose  family  were  at  variance  with  his 
on,  the  Montesches,  and,  "very  shamefaced,  withdrew  himself  into  a  comer ; — but 
t?  reason  of  the  light  of  the  torches,  which  burned  veiy  bright,  he  was,by  and  by 
known  and  looked  upon  by  the  whole  company  ; "  how  he  held  the  frozen  hand  of 
J<itiet,  the  daughter  of  the  Capolet,  and  it  warmed  and  thrilled,  bo  that  from  that 
Biomoct  there  was  love  between  them  ;  how  the  lady  was  told  that  Borneo  was  the 
"  9oa  of  her  Other's  capital  enemy  and  deadly  foe ; "  how,  in  the  little  street  before 
Wbther's  house,  Juhet  saw  Bomeo  walking,  "through  the  brightness  of  the  moon;" 
W  th^  were  joined  in  holy  marriage  secretly  by  the  good  Friar  Lawrence  ;  and 

came  bloodshed,  and  grief,  and  the  banishment  of  Bomeo,  and  the  fiiar  gave 

•  "  Winter'*  Tale,"  Act  n..  Scene  n  t  UimtOit,  aoieel;. 

r^' 
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the  Iftd;  a  drag  to  produce  a  pleasant  sleep,  nfaich  w«s  like  uato  death ;  and  she, 
"  BO  humble,  wise,  and  deboimiure,"  was  laid  "  in  the  ordiuaij  grave  of  the  Capulets," 
aa  one  dead,  and  Borneo,  having  txtught  poison  of  an  apothecai7,  went  to  the  tomb, 
and  there  laid  down  and  died  ;  and  the  sleeping  wife  awoke,  and  with  tiis  aid  of 
the  dagger  of  Romeo  she  died  bende  him.  From  the  same  collection  of  tales  would 
he  learn  the  story  of  "  GOetta  of  Narbonne,"  who  cured  the  King  of  Prance  of  a 
punfiil  malady,  and  the  King  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  Count  Beltramo,  with 
whom  she  had  been  brought  up,  and  her  husband  despised  and  foraook  her,  but  at 
laat  they  were  unitenl,  and  lived  in  great  honour  and  folidtj.  There  waa  another 
collectioD, — the  "Geeta  Romanonim,"  translated  by  R.  Bobinson  in  1677, — old 
legaids,  come  donn  to  those  latter  days  &om  monkish  histonana,  who  had  eiobodied 
in  their  naitativea  all  the  wild  traditions  of  the  ancient  and  modem  world.  Such 
was  the  story  of  the  rich  heirees  who  choee  a  husband  by  the  machinery  of  a  gold, 
a  ralver,  and  a  leaden  casket ; — and  another  story  of  the  merchant  whose  ineiorabla 
oreditor  required  the  fiilfilment  of  his  bond  in  cutting  a  pound  of  flesh  nearest  the 
merchant's  heart,  and  by  the  akilfiil  ukterpretatioii  of  the  bond  the  cruel  creditor 
was  defeated.  There  was  the  story,  too,  in  these  legends,  of  the  Emperor  Theodoeius, 
who  had  three  daughters  ;  and  those  two  dau^ters  who  said  they  loved  him  more 
than  themselves  were  unkind  to  him,  but  the  youngest,  who  only  said  she  loved  him 
aa  much  as  he  vaa  worthy,  succoured  him  in  his  need,  and  was  his  trae  daughter. 
There  was  in  that  collection  also  a  feeble  outline  of  the  history  of  a  king  whose  wife 
died  upon  the  stormy  sea,  and  her  body  was  thrown  overbowd,  and  the  child  she 
then  bore  was  lost,  and  found  by  the  fhther  after  many  years,  and  the  mother  was 
also  wonderfiilly  kept  in  life.  Stories  such  as  these,  preserved  amidst  the  wreck  of 
time,  were  to  that  youth  like  the  seeds  that  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  ruined  cities, 
lying  with  the  bones  of  forgotten  generations,  but  which  the  genial  infiuencee  of 
nature  will  call  into  life,  and  they  shall  become  flowers,  and  trees,  and  food  for  man. 
But,  beyond  all  these,  our  Msanillius  had  many  a  tale  "  of  sprites  and  goblins." 
He  told  them,  we  may  well  believe  at  that  period,  with  an  assenting  &ith,  if  not  *. 
prostrate  reason,  lliey  were  not  then,  in  his  philosophy,  altogether  "the  very 
coinage  of  the  brain."  Sudi  fQ>pearancoB  were  above  nature,  but  the  oommoneat 
movements  of  the  natural  world  had  them  in  subjectitH) 

"  I  hiTs  huri. 
The  cock,  that  i>  the  trumpet  to  the  unm. 
Doth  vilh  hia  lofty  and  ■hrill-iounding  tlirotit 
Awake  the  god  of  day,  and  at  hia  warning, 
Whather  in  ua  or  Gn,  in  earth  m  air. 
The  extran^Bnt  and  erring  ipirit  htei 
To  hia  confiDe."* 

Powerful  they  were,  but  yet  poweriess.  They  came  for  benevolent  purposes  :  to 
warn  the  guilty ;  to  disrarer  the  guilt  The  behef  in  them  was  not  a  debasiDg 
thing  It  was  associated  with  the  enduring  confidence  that  rested  upon  a  world 
beyond  this  material  world  Love  hoped  for  such  visitations  ;  it  had  its  dreams  of 
such — where  the  loved  one  looked  smilingly,  and  spoke  of  regions  where  change  and 
separation  were  not  They  might  be  talked  o^  even  amongst  children  then,  without 
terror.  They  lived  in  that  comer  of  IJhe  soul  which  had  trust  in  angel  protectiopo  ■ 
which  believed  in  celestial  hierarehies ;  which  listened  to  hear  the  stars  moving 
harmonious  ~ — •" 


"  Stin  quiring;  u  the  young-eyed  cberubina,"— 


.,t,'^',",'"-^l',' 


bat  listened  in  Tain,  for, 

Doth  gnnal;  don  it  id,  we  ctuuat  h«u  it 

Tbae  v»  another  moat  valued  book,  which  told  how, 

"  In  olde  dayii  of  the  king  Artoor, 
"'     '^  '  -^    iBfeto  ■ 


u  tbii  land  ion  GUed  of 


Ben  was  the  grouBd-work  of  beautiftil  viaioos  of  a  pleasant  raoe  of  Bupernstnral 
bangs  ;  who  lived  I7  daj  in  the  aconMnipa  of  Arden,  and  by  moonlight  held  their 
ktsIb  on  the  green  sward  of  Avon-aide,  the  ringlets  of  their  dance  being  duly  seen 

"  Wberwf  the  eve  not  Ijitei ; " 

'Ao  tasted  the  hon^-bag  of  the  bee,  and  held  council  by  the  l^^t  of  the  gJoW' 
"orm  ;  who  kept  the  cankera  ^m  the  rosebuds,  and  silenced  the  hootings  of  the 
o«L  But  from  Chaucer  the  youth  must  have  acquired  many  high  things — the 
behest  thii^  in  poetry — ^besides  his  glimpses  of  the  feiries.  We  believe  that 
Shakq)ere  was  the  pupil  of  Chaucer ;  we  imagine  that  the  fine  bright  folio  of  1S42, 
■base  bold  black  letter  seems  the  proper  dress  for  the  rich  antique  thought,  was  hia 
obeet  Mmpanion.  The  boy  would  delight  in  hia  romance ;  the  poet  would,  in  a 
bm  years,  leant  from  him  what  stores  lay  hidden  of  old  traditions  and  fables, — 
legends  that  had  travelled  from  one  nation  to  another,  gathering  new  circumatanoea 
ta  they  became  clothed  in  a  new  language,  the  propertrjr  of  every  people,  related  in 
&»  peasant's  cabin,  studied  in  the  scholar's  cell ;  and  Chaucer  would  teach  him 
that  these  were  the  best  materials  for  a  poet  to  work  upon,  for  their  univeieaUty 
pvred  that  they  were  akin  to  man's  inmost  nature  and  feelings.  The  time  would 
nrira  when,  in  his  solitary  walks,  unbidden  tears  would  come  into  his  eyes  as  he 
ncdlected  some  passage  of  matchless  pathos ;  or  irrepresBible  laughter  arise  at  those 
taxima  of  genial  humour  which  glance  like  sunbetuns  over  the  page.  Finally,  the 
DUtared  judgment  would  learn  from  Chaucer  the  possibility  of  delineating  indi- 
ridoal  character  with  the  minutest  aocunu^,  without  separating  the  individual  bom 
tht  pennanent  and  the  aniversal ;  and  Chaucer  would  show  how  a  high  morality 
nd^t  still  conaist  with  freedom  of  thought  and  even  laxity  of  expression,  and  how 
■n  that  is  holy  and  beautiful  might  be  loved  without  such  scorn  or  hatred  of  the 
impoTe  and  the  evil  aa  would  exclude  them  from  human  sympathy.  An  early 
bmiliarity  with  such  a  poet  as  Chaucer  must  have  been  a  loadstar  to  one  like 
Sukapere^  who  was  launching  into  the  great  ocean  of  thought  without  a  chart. 

Bat  aa  yet  "  the  realms  of  gcdd"  were  dimly  seen.  At  that  hearth,  in  Henley 
Stieet,  if  the  youth  began  to  speak  of  witches,  there  would  be  fear  and  ^ence.  For 
^  not  Hary  Shakspere  recollect  that  in  the  year  she  was  married  Kshop  Jewel 
W  told  the  Queen  that  her  subjects  pined  away,  even  unto  the  death,  and  that 
(beir  affliction  was  owing  to  the  increase  of  witches  and  sorcerers  t  Was  it  not 
ksown  how  there  were  three  sorta  of  witches, — those  that  can  hurt  and  not  help, 
tbeae  that  can  help  and  not  hurt,  and  those  that  can  both  help  and  hurt  It  It  was 
vntde  even  to  talk  of  them.  But  the  youth  would  have  met  with  the  histoi;  of 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  in  a  chronicler  older  than  Holinahed  ;  and 
be  might  teD  aof&y,  so  that  "  yon  crickets  shall -not  hear  it," — ^that  as  Uacbeth  and 
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Banquo  jouroejed  from  Foires,  sportiog  bj  the  my  together,  when  the  w&rriors 
came  in  the  midst  of  a  laund,  three  wierd  sistera  suddealy  appeared  to  them,  in 
BtraDge  and  vild  apparel,  resembhng  creatures  of  an  elder  world,  and  propheeied 
ttutt  Macbeth  should  be  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  Macbeth  from  thut  hour  desired  to 
be  King,  and  so  kiUed  the  good  King  his  lic^  lord  And  then  the  story-teller  and 
bis  listeners  might  pass  on  to  safer  matters' — to  the  calculations  of  learned  men  who 
oould  read  the  &tes  of  mankind  in  the  aspects  of  the  stars ;  and  of  those  more 
deeply  learned,  clothed  in  garments  of  white  linen,  who  had  command  over  the 
spirits  of  the  earth,  of  the  water,  and  of  the  ur.  Some  of  the  childt«n  might  aver 
that  a  horse-ahoe  over  the  door,  and  vervain  and  dill,  would  preserve  them,  aa  thej 
bad  been  told,  from  the  devices  of  sorceiy.  But  their  mother  would  call  to  tiieir 
mind  that  there  was  security  &r  more  to  be  relied  on  than  charms  of  herb  or  horse- 
shoe— ^that  there  was  a  Power  that  would  preserve  them  from  all  evil,  seen  or 
nnseeD,  if  such  were  His  gtvcioua  will,  and  if  they  humbly  sought  Him,  and  offered 
up  their  hearts  to  Him,  in  all  love  and  trust.  And  to  that  Power  this  household 
would  address  themselves ;  and  the  la^it  would  be  without  fear,  and  their  sleep 
pleaaant 


.  i,Goot^k' 


,i.a,Google 
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(StiMfbtd  Cbuich,  ud  If  IIL    Prom  w  otigtnal  diinlrg  ■!  the  beginning  of  tbalultnituCT-l 


CHAPTBE   L 

A    CALLING. 


Wi  have  endeavoured  to  fill  up,  with  some  imperfect  forma  and  feeble  colours,  the 
TOj  meagre  outline  which  ezieta  of  the  Bchoolboy  life  of  William  Shakspere.  He  ia 
now,  we  win  aasume,  of  the  age  of  fourteen — the  year  1GT8  ;  a  year  which  has  been 
bdd  to  fiimiah  deciaive  evidence  aa  to  the  worldly  condition  of  hia  father  and  hia 
tualj.  The  first  who  attempted  to  write  "  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  William 
SiakBpeaie,"  Bowe,  aaya,  "  Eia  father,  who  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool,  had  so 
Vge  a  &mi];,  ten  chiidren  in  all,  tb^  though  he  was  hia  eldest  son,  he  could  give 
0  better  education  than  his  own  employment.  He  had  bred  him,  it  ip  true, 
ne  time  at  a  free-flohool,  where,  it  ia  probable,  be  acquired  what  Initio  he  was 
r  of ;  hut  the  narrowneea  of  his  circumatancea,  and  the  want  of  his  asaiatance 
It  home,  forced  hia  father  to  withdraw  him  from  thence,  and  unhappily  prevented 
hia  further  proficient^  in  that  language."  This  statement,  be  it  remembered,  was 
"ritten  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  event  which  it  profeaaee  to  record — 
the  eaiiy  removal  of  William  Shakspere  from  the  free-school  to  which  he  had  been 
Hut  b;  his  &ther.  It  is  manifestly  based  upon  two  assumptiona,  both  of  which 
It  incorrect : — The  first,  that  his  bther  had  a  large  family  of  ten  children,  and  was 
to  nanowed  in  his  circumatances  tiiat  he  could  not  spare  even  ^e  lirM  of  his  eldest 
■CO,  he  being  taught  fbr  nothing ;  and,  aecondly,  that  the  son,  by  bis  early  removal 
'mn  the  school  where  he  aixiuired  "  what  latia  he  was  master  of  was  prevented 
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attaining  a  "  pudency  in  that  language,"  his  vorkg  manifesting  "  an  ignorance  of  the 
ancients."  Mr.  HaUiwell,  conunentjng  upon  this  statement,  aaya,  "  John  Shakspeare'a 
oirouniBtanoes  began  to  &il  him  when  William  was  about  fourteen,  and  he  then 
withdrew  him  from  the  grammar-echool,  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  his  assistaBOe 
in  hia  agricultural  pureuita."  Was  fourteen  an  unusuallj  early  age  for  a  boy  to  be 
removed  from  a  gnmmar-Bchool  1  We  think  not,  at  a  period  when  there  were  boy- 
baohelors  at  the  Universitiee.  If  he  had  been  taken  from  the  school  three  years 
before,  when  he  was  eleven, — certainly  an  early  age, — we  should  have  aeen  hia 
father  then  recorded,  in  1676,  as  the  purchaser  of  two  freehold  housea  in  Henley 
Street,  and  the  "  narrowness  of  his  circumatancee"  as  the  reason  of  Sfaakspere's  "  no 
better  profidency,"  would  have  been  at  onoe  exploded.  In  his  material  allegation 
Bowe  utterly  &ils. 

The  family  of  John  Shakspere  did  not  conaiBt,  as  we  have  already  shown,  of  ten 
children.  In  the  year  1678,  when  the  school  education  of  William  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  have  terminated,  and  before  which  period  hia  "  assistanoe  at  home" 
would  rather  have  been  embarrassing  than  useful  to  his  father,  the  fomily  consisted 
of  five  children;  William,  aged  fourteen  ;  Gilbert,  twelve ;  Joan,  nine ;  Anne,  seven ; 
and  Bichard  four.  Anne  died  early  in  the  following  year  ;  and,  in  1680,  Edmund, 
the  youngest  child,  was  bom  ;  so  that  the  fomily  never  exceeded  five  living  at  the 
same  time.  But  atiU  the  circumstances  of  John  Shakspere,  even  with  five  childreD, 
might  have,been  atrajtened.  Tbe  assertion  of  Bowe  exdted  the  persevering  diligeii 
of  Maloue  ;  and  he  collected  together  a  series  of  documents  from  which  he  infers, 
leaves  the  reader  to  infer,  that  John  Shakspere  and  his  &mily  gradually  sank  from 
their  station  of  respectability  at  Stratfotd  into  the  depths  of  poverty  and  ruin.  ~ 
sixth  section  of  Malone's  posthumous  "Life"  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  this 
subject  It  thus  commences :  "  The  manu&cture  of  gloves,  which  was,  at  this 
period,  a  very  flourishing  one,  both  at  Stratford  and  Worcester  (in  which,  latter  city 
it  is  still  carried  on  with  groat  aucceas),  however  generally  beueficisi,  should  f 
frum  whatever  cause,  to  have  afiorded  our  poet's  father  but  a  scanty  maintenance." 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  John  EOtakBpere 
was  a  glover.  However,  be  his  occupation  what  it  may,  Malone  affirms  that  "  when 
our  author  was  about  fourteen  years  old"  the  "  diatreased  situation"  of  his  fother 
waa  evident:  it  rests  "upon  surer  grounds  than  conjecture."  Hie  corporation 
books  have  shown  that  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  the  visitation  of  the  plague 
in  1664,  John  Shakspere  contributed  like  others  to  the  rdi^  of  the  poor;  butnow, 
in  January,  1677-6,  he  is  taxed  for  the  neceeaitiea  of  the  borough  only  to  pay  half 
what  other  aldermen  pay  ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  whilst  other  aldermen 
are  assessed  fourpence  weekly  towards  the  reli^  of  the  poor,  John  Shakspere  "  shall 
not  be  taxed  to  pay  anything."  In  1679  the  sum  levied  upon  him  for  providing 
soldiers  at  the  chvge  of  the  borough  is  returned,  amongst  similar  sums  of  other 
persons,  as  "  unpaid  and  unaccounted  for."  There  are  other  corroborative  proofe  of 
John  Shakspere's  poverty  at  this  period  brought  forward  by  Malone.  In  this  preciae 
year,  1578,  he  mortgages  his  wife's  inheritance  of  Asbies  to  Edmund  I«nibert  for  fc^ 
pounds  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  will  of  Mr.  Boger  Sadler  of  Stratford,  to  which 
is  subjoined  a  list  of  debts  due  to  him,  shows  that  John  Shakspere  was  indebted  to 
him  five  pounds  ;  for  which  sum  Edmund  Lamberi.  was  a  security, — "  By  which," 
says  Malone,  "  it  aj^tears  that  John  Shakapeare  was  then  considered  insolvent,  if 
not  as  one  depending  rather  on  the  credit  of  others  than  hia  own."  It  is  of  little 
consequence  to  the  present  age  to  know  irtiether  an  alderman  of  Stratford,  nearly 
three  hundred  years  past^  be^me  unequal  to  maintain  his  social  position  ;  but  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  education  of  William  Shakspere^  and  of 
the  ciroumatances  in  which  he  waa  placed  at  the  most  influential  period  of  hia  life^ 


it  mij  not  be  unpTDfitsble  to  consider  how  &r  these  TereUtionB  of  the  private  a&irs 
of  his  bther  sapport  the  case  which  Halone  holds  he  has  so  triumphautlf  proved. 
At  the  time  in  question,  the  beet  evidence  is  unfortnoatolj  dwbfyod ;  for  the 
T^istijctf  the  Court  of  Beoord  at  Stratford  is  wanting,  from  1969  to  1SS6.  Nothing 
hM  been  added  to  what  Malone  has  collected  as  to  this  precdse  period.  It  amounts 
"MTcAtnto  this, — that  in  1078  he  moriigagee  an  eatata  for  fort;  pounds  ;  that  he 
lindebted  also  five  ponnds  to  a  friend  for  which  hia  mortgagee  had  become  seouritj; 
md  that  he  ia  niciiBfld  one  public  assesement,  and  hu  not  contributed  to  another. 
it  this  time  he  ia  the  posBesaor  of  two  freehold  houses  in  Henley  Street,  bought  in' 
1S74.  Halooe,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  supposes  that  the  money  for  which  Ashiea 
■M  ntortgaged  went  to  pay  the  purdiase  of  the  Stratford  freeholds ;  according  to 
wliid)  theory,  these  freeholda  had  been  unpaid  for  during  four  years,  and  the  "  good 
■ad  lawfiil  moneiy"  was  not  "  in  hand"  when  the  vendor  parted  wiUi  the  premisee. 
Ws  hsM,  and  we  think  more  reesonabty,  that  in  1S78,  when  he  mortgaged  Asbies, 
John  Shakspere  became  the  purchaser,  or  at  any  rate  the  oocupder,  of  lands  in  ^e 
[•riah  of  Stratford,  but  not  in  the  borough  ;  and  that,  in  either  case,  the  money  for 
rtieh  Asbies  was  mortgaged  was  the  capital  employed  in  thia  undertaking.  The 
Itnds  which  were  purchased  by  William  Shakapere  6t  the  Combe  family,  in  1601, 
•redeacribed  in  the  deed  as  "lying  or  being  within  the  parish,  fields,  or  town  of 
<*i  Stretfotd."  But  the  will  of  William  Shakspere,  he  having  become  the  heir-at- 
Inr  of  his  btber,  devisee  all  his  lands  and  tenements  "  within  the  towns,  hamlets, 
liUigee,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-npm-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and 
Weloombe."  Old  Stratford  ia  a  local  danotnination,  essentially  different  from 
Biaboptixi  or  Weloombe ;  and,  theretbr^  whibt  the  lands  purchased  by  the  son  in 
1601  might  be  those  recited  in  the  wiU  as  lying  in  Old  Stratford,  he  might  have 
dsifed  from  his  &ther  the  lands  of  Bishopton  and  Welcombe,  of  the  purchase  of 
lUdk  l^  himself  we  have  no  record.  But  we  have  a  distinct  record  that  William 
Siikspeie  did  derive  lands  from  his  father,  in  the  same  way  that  he  inherited  the  two 
hcholds  in  Henley  Street  Mr.  Halliwell  prints,  without  any  inference,  a  "  Deed  of 
Srttkraant  of  Shakespeare's  Property,  1639  ;"  that  deed  contains  a  remarkable 
nolal,  which  appears  coiuslusive  as  to  the  position  of  the  &ther  as  a  landed  pro- 
ixietor.  The  fine  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  is  taken  upon  ;  1,  a  tenement  in 
Bhckfriara ;  S,  a  tenement  at  Acton  ;  3,  the  capital  meesuago  of  New  Place ;  4,  the 
tracmcot  in  Henley  Street ;  6,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  purchased 
of  Oombe  ;  and  6,  "all  other  the  messuages,  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments 
*l*tKever,  mtnate  lying  and  bung  in  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields  and  grounds 
('  Stratfwd-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  any  of  them  in 
tlw  nid  county  of  Warwick,  vAicA  hetvtofim  were  the  ihheiiiukcb  of  WHHean  Shah- 
V*,  geol,  deceased."  The  word  inheritaooe  could  only  be  used  in  one  legal  sense ; 
Ugrcaw«a>&tin6y  liHomf,  as  heir-at-law  of  his  &ther.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
I  ■on  distinct  confirmation  of  the  memorandum  upon  the  grant  of  arms  in  the  Heralds' 
Orilege  to  John  Shakspere,  "  he  hath  lands  and  tenements,  of  good  wealth  and 
■itriance,  fiOOA"  The  lands  of  Kshopton  and  Welcombe  are  in  the  parish  of 
Stntftnd,  hut  not  in  the  borough.  Bishopton  was  a  hamlet,  having  an  ancient 
<^>^of  ease.  Wehold,then,  that  in  the  year  1678  John  Shakspere,  having  become 
"Ure  completely  an  agriculturist — a  yeoman  as  he  is  described  in  a  deed  of  1579 — 
*"«ed,  for  the  purposes  of  busiiiess,  to  be  an  occupier  within  the  borough  of  Strat- 
W  OUter  aldermen  are  rated  to  pay  towards  the  furniture  of  pikemen,  Ullmen, 
nd  trehen,  six  shillinga  and  eight-pence ;  whilst  John  Shakspere  ia  to  pay  three 
diillin^  K^  four-penc&  Why  less  than  other  aldermen  f  The  next  entry  but 
««,  ^lidi  relates  to  a  brother  alderman,  suggests  an  answer  to  the  queetion : — 
"  Bdbert  Btatt,  nothing  o  this  flack."     Again,  ten  months  after, — "  It  ia  ordained 
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that  every  atdenaan  shall  paj  weekly,  towttrde  the  relief  of  the  poor,  fotuvpence,  save 
John  Sh^spera  and  Seiert  Braa,  who  shall  not  be  taxed  to  paj  anj  thing."  Hero 
John  ESiak^Kire  ia  associated  with  Kobert  Bratt,  who,  aooordu^  to  the  pi«Tioua 
entij,  was  to  pay  nothing  in  this  place ;  that  ia,  in  the  borovgh  of  Stratford,  to 
which  the  orders  of  the  council  alone  apply.  The  return,  in  1679,  of  Mr.Shakqiere 
as  leaving  unpaid  the  sum  of  three  ahilUngB  and  throe-penoe,  waa  the  return  upon  a 
levy  for  the  borough,  in  which,  although  the  poseeesor  of  property,  he  might  have 
oeaaed  to  reside,  or  have  only  partially  resided,  paying  his  asaeeamentB  in  tlie  pariA. 
The  Borough  of  Stratford,  and  the  Parish  of  Stratford,  are  eesentiaUy  different  tilings, 
as  regards  entries  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Court  of  Becord.  The  Beport  from 
CommiBaioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  says,  "  Tike  limits  of  the  horou^  ettaid 
over  a  space  of  about  >ia.lf  a  mUe  in  breadth,  and  rather  more  m  length  *-  *  *.  Ihe 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aenior  aldermen  of  the  borough  have  also  jurisdiction,  aajustiMS 
c£  the  peaoe,  over  a  Hmall  town  or  suburb  a^joiiuiig  the  Church  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  called  Old  Stratford,  and  over  the  precincts  of  the  church  itself."  We  shall 
have  occasion  t^  revert  to  this  distinction  between  the  borough  and  the  parisli,  at  a 
more  advanced  period  in  the  life  of  Shakspere's  fother,  when  his  utter  ruin  has  been 
somewhat  rashly  inferred  from  certain  obscure  registers. 

Seeing,  then,  that  at  any  rate,  in  the  year  lfi74,  when  John  Sliakapere  purchased 
two  freehold  houaes  in  Stratford,  it  was  scarcely  neoeaeary  for  him  to  withdraw  hia 
son  William  from  echool,  as  Bowe  has  it,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  liia  dr- 
cumstanceB  (the  education  of  that  school  costing  the  father  nothing),  it  is  not  dif&cult 
to  believe  that  the  son  remained  there  till  the  period  when  boys  were  usually  with- 
drawn from  grammar-schools.  In  those  days  the  education  of  tlte  univendty 
commenced  much  earUer  than  at  present  Boys  int«nded  for  the  learned  profte- 
sions,  and  more  eepeoially  for  the  diurch,  commonly  went  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  If  they  were  not  intended  for  thoeo  profesaionB, 
they  probably  remained  at  tlie  gianunar-school  till  they  were  thirteen  or  fourteen ; 
and  then  they  were  fitted  for  being  qtprentioed  to  tradesmen,  or  articled  to  attomerrB, 
a  numerous  and  thriving  body  in  those  days  of  cheap  litigation.  Uany  also  went 
early  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  were  the  univendties  of  the  law,  and  where  there 
was  real  study  and  discipline  in  direct  connection  with  the  several  Societiee.  To 
assume  that  William  Shakspere  did  not  stay  long  enough  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Stratford  to  obtain  a  very  Mr  "  proficiency  in  Latin,"  with  some  knowledge  of  Greek, 
is  to  assume  an  absurdity  upon  the  face  of  the  circumstances  ;  and  it  could  never 
have  been  assumed  at  all,  had  not  Rowe,  setting  out  upon  a  felsetheoiy,  that,  because 
in  the  works  of  Shakspere  "  we  scarce  find  any  traces  of  anything  that  looks  like  tn 
imitation  of  the  anciente,"  held  that  thertfore  "his  not  copying  at  least  something 
fr«m  them  may  bo  an  argument  of  his  never  having  read  them."  Opposed  to  this 
ia  the  statement  of  Aubrey,  mudi  nearer  to  the  times  of  Shakspere :  "  he  understood 
Latin  pretty  well."  Bowe  had  been  led  into  his  illogical  inference  by  the  "Bmall 
latin  and  less  Greek"  of  Jonson  ;  the  "  old  mother^wit "  of  Denham ;  the  "  hia 
learning  was  very  little"  of  Fuller;  the  "native  wood-notes  wild"  of  Milton, — 
phrases,  every  one  of  which  ia  to  be  taken  with  considerable  qualification,  whether 
we  regard  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  utterera,  or  the  circumstance  connected 
with  the  words  themselves.  The  question  rests  not  upcoi  the  interpretation  of  the 
dictum  of  this  authority  or  that ;  but  upon  the  indisputable  fiuit  that  the  very 
earliest  writings  of  Shakspere  are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  classical  antiquity ;  and 
that  the  allusive  nature  of  the  learning  that  manifests  itself  in  them,  whilst  it  oSotb 
the  best  proof  of  liia  ftuniliarity  with  the  ancient  writers,  is  a  circumstance  whic^ 
has  misled  those  who  never  attempted  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  learning  which 
was  displayed  in  the  direct  pedantry  of  his  contemporaries.     "  If"  said  Hales  of 
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Bon,  "be  had  not  n«uf  the  olaagics,  he  bud  likewise  not  jtobn  from  them."  Mtirlowe, 
Qieae,  P«ele,  and  all  the  early  dramatists,  overload  their  plajm  with  quotation  and 
n^tholo^tal  aUosioii.  According  to  Halee,  thej  steal,  and  tlierefore  they  have  read. 
He  wbo  uses  his  knowledge  sldifiill;  is  assumed  not  to  have  read. 

It  is  scarcely  necesaar;  to  entertain  any  strong  opinions  as  to  the  worldly  calling 
d  William  Shskspere,  between  the  period  of  bis  leaving  the  granuoBr-Bchool  and  his 
McqMtiOD  as  a  dnunatic  poet  and  odor.  The  internal  evidence  of  his  writings 
"  t^ipear  to  show  the  moet  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ordinaiy  life  of  a 
fliltintor ;  and  his  own  porsuita,  in  his  occasional  or  complete  retirement  at  9trat- 
Ind,  exhibit  the  same  tastes.  But  Hakme  has  a  confident  belief  that  upon  Shakspere 
Ivring  ediool  be  was  placed  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  ofSce  of  one  of  the  seven 
■Ucnieya  who  practised  in  the  Court  of  Record  in  Stratford.  Mr.  Wheler,  of  Strat- 
hri,  hiving  taken  up  the  opinion  many  years  ^o,  upon  the  BU^estion  of  Malone, 
dot  Shskq)ere  might  have  been  in  an  sttomey's  ofBce,  availed  himself  of  bis 
vfptttonities  as  a  solidtor  to  examine  hundreds  of  documente  of  Shakspere's  time, 
the  hope  of  discovering  his  signature.  No  such  signature  was  found.  Malone 
nUi,  "Ibe  comprehensive  mind  of  our  poet,  it  must  be  owned,  embraced  almost 
(TETj  object  of  nature,  every  trade,  and  every  art,  the  manners  of  every  description 
cf  mea,  and  the  general  language  of  almost  every  profession  :  but  his  knowledge  and 
•PpJication  of  legal  terms  seem  to  me  not  merely  such  as  might  have  been  acquired 
t?  the  casual  otwervation  of  his  all-comprehendiug  mind  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of 
Mimical  skill ;  and  he  is  so  fond  of  displaying  it  on  all  occasions,  that  there  ia,  I 
I  dunk,  some  ground  for  supposing  that  he  was  early  initiated  in  at  least  the  forms  of 
ie  law."*  Malone  then  cites  a  number  of  pasfiages  exemplifying  Shakspere's 
bowledge  and  apphcation  of  legal  terms.  The  theory  was  originally  propounded  by 
Kikce  in  bis  edition  of  1 790  ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  many  subsequent  notes  of  the 
cmimeiilators,  pointing  out  these  technical  allusions.  The  frequency  of  their  oocur- 
rmce,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  use,  are,  however,  no  proof  to  us  that  Shakspere  was 
[nAanonally  a  lawyer.  Tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  prindplea  of  law, 
especially  of  the  law  of  real  property,  were  much  more  generally  understood  in 
time  days  than  in  our  own.  Edutsted  men,  cluefly  those  who  possessed  property, 
:  Iwted  upon  law  as  a  adonce  instead  of  a  mystery ;  and  its  terms  were  used  in 
taaliar  speedi  instead  of  being  r^arded  as  a  technical  jargon.  When  Hamlet  saya, 
I  'TTm  fdlow  might  be  in  his  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes,  his 
1  wcgniances,  bis  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries,"  he  employs  terms  with 
'  'bith  every  gentleman  was  familiar,  because  the  owner  of  property  was  often  engaged 
,  II 1  inactical  acquuntance  with  them.  This  is  one  of  the  examples  given  by  Mslona 
!  'Ko  writer,"  again  says  Malone,  "  but  one  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  tech- 
nical language  of  leases  and  other  conveyances,  would  have  used  determimawn  as 
TDOnjmous  to  end."     He  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  13th  Sonnet, — 


W«  laa^  tt^  tl^  Coriolanus  uses  the  verb  in  the  same  way  :- 


Tbt  »Md  ifl  used  as  a  term  of  law,  with  a  tiill  knowledge  of  its  primary  meaning  ; 
MdesaiakspereuBesit    The  chroniclera  use  it  in  the  same  way.    Upon  the  passage 
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in  the  Sonneta  to  whloh  wo  have  just  refoned,  Malooe  liaB  a  tioto,  with  a  parallel 
paBsage&om  Daniel; — 


Daniel  was  not  a  lawyer,  but  a  Boholar  and  a  courtier.  Upon  the  passage  in 
Richard  HI.,— 

"  Tell  me,  what  itate,  what  dwnit  j,  what  bonaur, 
Caiiit  thou  demiat  w  mij  oh3d  of  mine  t ' — 

Malone  aska  what  poet  but  Shakspere  haa  need  the  word  demit»  in  this  eenae; 
observing  that  "  hath  demised,  grouted,  and  to  &nn  let "  is  the  constant  language 
of  leases.  Being  the  constant  language,  a  man  of  the  world  would  be  fiuniliar  with 
it.  A. quotation  from  a  theolo^an  may  show  this  familiarity  as  well  as  one  from  a 
poet : — "  I  conceive  it  ridiculous  to  malce  the  condition  of  an  irxbnitire  Bomethiog 
that  is  necessarily  aoueied  to  the  poaaeseiou  of  the  drniue."  If  Warburton  had 
used  law-terma  in  this  logical  manner,  we  might  have  recollected  his  early  career  j 
but  we  do  not  learn  that  Hammond,  Uie  great  divine  from  whom  we  quote,  had  any 
other  than  a  theological  education.  We  are  further  told,  when  Shallow  says  to  Davy, 
in  Henry  IT.,  "  Are  those  preeepd  served  I "  that  pnajitt,  in  this  sense,  is  a  word 
only  known  in  the  office  of  a  justice  of  peace.  Very  different  would  it  have  been 
indeed  from  Shakqwre's  usual  precision,  had  he  put  any  word  in  the  mouth  of  a 
justice  of  peace  that  was  not  known  in  his  offloe.  When  the  Boatswain,  in  "  The 
Tempest,"  roars  out  "  Take  in  the  topsail,"  he  uses  a  phrase  that  is  known  only  oo 
shipboard.     In  the  passage  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  Part  IL, — 

"  tor  wlist  in  ms  wu  pureha^d, 
Falli  upon  thes  in  a  mora  Gurer  urt," — 

it  is  held  that  puriAate,  being  used  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  could  be  knoWn  only  to 
a  lawyer.  An  educated  man  could  scarcely  avoid  knowing  the  great  distinction  of 
ptircAate  as  opposed  to  detoent,  the  only  two  modes  of  acquiring  rmi  estato.  Iliia 
general  knowledge,  which  it  would  be  very  remarkable  if  Shakapere  had  not  acquired, 
involves  the  use  of  the  fiuniliar  law-terms  of  his  day,  /«  nmple,  fine  and  reeoeery, 
entail,  rtmainder,  etci»a,  mor^fo^.  The  commonest  prtwtioe  of  tite  law,  such  as  a 
sharp  boy  would  have  leamt  in  two  or  three  casual  attendances  upon  the  BaihfTs 
Court  at  Stratford,  would  have  fiunUiarized  Shakspere  very  early  with  the  words 
which  are  held  to  imply  considerable  technical  knowledg&--(K:<v(m,  bond,  warTanl, 
biS,  tail,  jilea,  arrwt.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  terms  of  law,  however  they 
may  be  technically  t^pHed,  belong  to  the  habitual  commerce  of  mankind  ;  they  are 
no  abstract  terms,  but  essentially  deal  with  human  acta,  and  interests,  and  thou^ts : 
and  it  is  thus  that,  without  any  fanciful  analogies,  they  more  readily  express  the 
feeUngB  of  those  who  use  them  with  a  general  significancy,  than  any  other  words 
that  the  poet  could  apply,  .  A  writer  who  has  carried  the  theory  of  ^lakspere's 
professional  oocupation  farther  even  than  Malone,  holds  that  the  Poems  are  espocdaUy 
full  of  these  technical  terms  ;  and  he  gives  many  instances  frxtm  the  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  the  "  Lucrece,"  and  the  "  Sonnets,"  saying,  "  tbey  swarm  in  hie  poem£ 
even  to  deformity."  *     Surely,  when  we  read  those  exquisite  lines, — 


Wben  to  the  ttEtuna  of  tweet  ulect  thaugbt 


I 

we  think  of  anything  else  than  the  judge  and  the  crin  of  the  court ;  and  yet  this 
is  one  of  the  examines  produced  in  proof  of  t>'iH  theory.     Diyden's  noble  use  <if 

•  Brawn't  "  Antobngnpbkid  Poem*,"  &s. 
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"the  lut(UH)M"ia  no  evidence  that  he  vas  a  ]&^er  *  Hanj  omilar  instances  are 
pna,  equaUj  fbouded,  we  think,  upon  the  mistake  of  believing  that  the  technical 
boguige  has  no  relation  to  the  genenl  lai^uage.  Uetaphorical,  no  doubt,  are  some 
such  aa 


bnt  the  tnet^thors  are  as  fiuniliar  to  the  reader  as  to  the  poet  himselC  They  pre- 
dear  and  forcible  image  to  the  mind  ;  and  looking  at  the  habita  of  society, 
thtj  can  scarcely  be  called  technical.  Dekker  describee  the  conversation  at  a 
thiid^ate  London  ordinal; : — "There  is  another  ordinal;,  at  which  your  London 
r,  jour  stale  bachebr,  and  your  thrift  attorney  do  resort ;  the  price  threo' 
ptnee ;  the  rooms  as  AiU  of  company  aa  a  jail ;  and  indeed  divided  into  several 
nrd^  like  the  beds  of  an  hospital  The  compliment  between  these  is  not  much, 
tbeir  words  few ;  for  the  belly  hath  no  ears :  every  man's  eye  here  is  upon  the 
othB  man's  trencher,  to  note  whether  his  fellow  lurch  him,  ot  no  :  if  they  chance 
discourse,  it  is  of  nothing  but  of  atfttutes,  bonds,  recognixanoee,  fines,  recoveries, 
dit^  rents,  Bubsidies,  sureties,  enclosures,  liveries,  indictments,  outlawries,  feoff- 
oatB,  jud^enta,  oommiasiona,  bankrupts,  amercements,  and  of  such  horrible 
■DBtter.''t  Here  ia  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  general  aoquaintanoe  with  the 
Wa  jargon  ;  and  Dekker,  who  was  himself  a  diamatic  i>oet,  has  put  together  in  a 
few  linee  as  many  technical  terms  as  we  may  find  in  Shakspere. 

•  "  Ode  on  Mr*.  KDligtew.-  f  Dekksi'.  "  CkOl'i  Horoboolt :"  1609. 
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CHAFTEB    II. 

THE    PLAYERS    AT    STRATFORD. 


The  audent  accoimte  of  the  ChamberlaiDs  of  the  Borough  of  Stratford  exhibit  a 
number  of  pajmenta  mnde  out  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation  fbr  theatrical  per- 
forauncee.  In  1669,  when  John  Shakspere  was  chief  magietnte,  there  is  a  paymeDt 
of  nine  shiUiogs  to  the  Queen's  players,  and  of  twelvepence  to  the  Earl  of  Wor~ 
ceater'a  players.     In  1C73  the  Earl  of  Leiceater'a  j^jers  received  five  shillings  and 

"  "  ipence.  In  1S76  "  my  Lord  of  Warwick's  players"  have  a  gratuity  of  seventeen 
shiUiogB,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players  of  five  and  eightpence.  In  1577  "  my 
Lord  of  Leicester's  players"  received  fifteen  shillingB,  and  "  my  Lord  of  Worcester's 
players"  three  and  fourpence.  In  1G70  and  1C80  the  entries  are  more  cdrcum- 
stantial: — 

lfiT9.  Item  pud  to  my  Lord  Straunge  nien  the  xi*^  da;  of  Pebniary  at  the  eomaundement  of 
Mr.  Bajlifie,  yt. 

V*  at  the  c™aimdemeiit  of  Hr.  Balifie  to  tbe  Countyi  of  Buei  plean,  liiiii.  lid. 

16B0.  P'tothsSuleDfDaibyeapUfenst  thecoiuiiaiidenieTitof  Mr.  Bolitfe,  riii*.  inf." 
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It  Ihoa  qipeara  that  there  had  been  tliree  seta  of  playeni  at  Stratford  within  a  ahort 
,  &tiaite  of  the  time  wheu  William  Shakepere  wae  Hizt«en  ^ears  of  age.  In  a  eubse- 
qoeotTOlume  we  have  endeavoured  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  atate  of  the 
'  edge  at  thia  poimt  of  its  hiatorf ;  with  reference  to  the  impreaaions  which  theatrical 
'  [ofixmaDoes  would  then  make  upon  him  who  would  be  the  chief  ioatrument  in 
j  bgiUiiig  up  npon  these  rude  foundations  a  noble  and  truly  poetical  drama.  Such  a 
Tie*  nay  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  tolerable  conception  of  the  amiiscmenta  which 
vat  M  hi^j  popular,  and  so  amplj  encouraged,  in  a  email  town  for  distant  from 
the  c^atsl,  as  to  invite  three  distinct  acts  of  players  there  to  exhibit  in  the  brief 
petiod  which  is  defined  in  the  entries  of  1579  and  IGSO* 

Hie  haQ  of  the  Guild,  which  afterwards  became  the  Town  Hall,  was  the  occasional 
thntre  al  Stratford.  It  is  now  a  long  room,  and  aomewhat  low,  the  building  being 
drrided  into  two  floors,  the  upper  of  which  ia  used  as  the  Grammar  School  The 
dentioa  for  the  Court  at  one  end  of  the  hall  would  form  the  stage ;  and  on  one 
■de  ia  an  andent  aepantte  chamber  to  which  the  performers  would  retire.  With  a 
dae  [Kovision  of  benches^  about  three  hundred  persona  could  be  accommodated  in 
thk  room  ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Bailiff  would  be  liberal  in  the  issue  of  his  invitations, 
■0  that  Sttatford  might  not  grudge  its  expenditure. 

If  there  was  amongst  that  audience  at  Stratford,  in  lfi80,  witneaaing  the  per- 
fbnuutce  of  such  a  comadj  aa  "Common  Conditions,"f  one  in  whom  the  poetical 
Miag  vnut  rapidly  developing,  and  whose  taste  had  been  formed  upon  better  models 
tbao  anfthing  which  the  exis^g  drama  could  offer  to  him  (such  a  one  perhaps  was 
&en  in  the  perBon  of  William  Shakapere)  be  would  perceive  how  imperfectly  this 
aimedy  attuned  the  end  of  giving  delight  to  a  body  <^  persons  assembled  together 
■ith  in  aptitude  fbr  delight.  And  yet  they  would  have  been  pleased  and  satisfied. 
Hoe  ia  in  thia  comedy  bustle  and  change  of  scene  ;  aomething  to  move  the  feelings 
in  the  separation  of  lovers  and  their  re-union  ;  laughter  excited  by  grotesquencss 
(fatdi  stands  in  the  place  of  wit  and  humour  ;  music  and  aong  ;  au4  more  than  all, 
loft;  words  and  rhymed  cadentxe  which  sound  like  poetry.  But  to  that  one  critical 
EataieT  the  total  absence  of  the  real  dramatic  spirit  would  be  most  perplexing.  At 
the  moment  when  he  himself  would  be  fancying  what  the  characters  upon  the  scene 
■sre  about  to  do, — how  their  discourse,  like  that  of  real  life,  would  have  reference 
U)  the  immediate  business  of  the  action  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  explain 
tlair  oim  feelings,  pasaions,  peouliaritics, — the  writer  would  present,  through  the 
unth  of  some  one  of  these  characters,  a  description  of  what  some  one  else  was 
Uag  or  had  done  ;  and  thus,  though  the  poem  was  a  dialogue,  it  was  not  a  drama ; 
it  did  not  realise  the  principle  of  personation  which  such  a  mind  was  singularly 
fcnaed  to  understand  and  cultivate.  The  structure  of  the  versification,  too,  would 
*ntK  to  him  altogether  unfit  to  represent  the  thoughts  and  emotJons  of  human 
hangi  engaged  in  working  out  a  natiual  train  of  adventures.  Some  elevation  of  style 
*(nld  he  required  to  distinguiMi  the  language  &om  that  of  ordinary  life,  without 
hting  altogether  opposed  to  that  language  ;  something  that  would  convey  the  idea 
°f  pcrtical  ar^  whilst  it  was  sufficiently  real  not  to  moke  the  art  too  visible.  "  The 
1'ngedy  of  Ferrex  and  Forrei;"  printed  in  1S71,  "  as  the  same  was  showed  on  the 
^■p  before  the  Queen's  Majesty,  about  nine  year  past,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Iimei  Temple,"  would  give  him  the  most  complete  specimen  of  that  species  of  verse 
*kidi  ttppeared  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  higher  drama.  The  speeches  were 
.  oidMd  loD^  after  the  model  of  Uie  stately  harangues  which  he  had  read  in  his  "  Livy  " 
I  Mid  "SiUoBt;"  but  they  were  forcible  and  impressive;  especially  those  lines  on 
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the  causee  and  miaeriee  of  dvil  irer  of  which  our  hietor;  had  furnished  such  feufiil 
eiamplee : — 

"  And  choD,  0  BribUD  t  wbilDm  in  renown, 
'Whilom  in  wealth  and  bmc,  >halt  thui  ba  tom, 
Diimember'd^llius,  and  thns  be  rent  in  twain, 
Thiu  WMted'and  dctc'd,  ipoil'd  and  deatioy'd  : 
Thcw  be  the  frniU  jooi  ciyil  win  will  brinK. 
Hento  it  come*,  when  kingi  will  not  conaent 
To  gTBTB  advice,  but  fellaw  wQfa]  will 
~' '       ''       id,  when  in  fond  princet'  he«rta 


Flattery  pranils,  and  tagt  rede  hatli  no  place. 
Theie  are  the  plflgnoi,  when  moider  i>  the  mean 
To  make  new  hein  nnto  the  royal  ci 


Thai  wreak  the  godt,  when  that  tlie  mother'*  wnth 

Heught  bnt  the  blood  oF  her  own  child  may  'loagB. 

Thve  mitchiefi  •pring  when  rebel*  will  ariie, 

To  woik  rerenge,  and  jndge  theii  prinee'i  &ct. 

Tbi*,  thii  enanea,  when  noble  men  do  &il 

In  loyal  truth,  and  aubjecti  will  be  kings. 

And  Uiii  doth  grow,  when,  lo  I  onto  the  princ^ 

Whom  death  oi  nidden  hap  of  life  bereaTea, 

No  certain  heir  remaina ;  >ucb  certain  hair 

At  not  all  only  ii  the  rightful  heir. 

But  to  the  leum  ia  ao  nude  known  to  be, 

Attd  truth  thereby  leated  in  rabjecti^  heart*.' 

Yet  the  entire  play  of  "  Fcrrei  and  Porrei "  waa  monotonous  and  uninterestiiig ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dramatic  form  oppressed  the  imdoubted  genius  of  one  of  the 
authors  of  that  pla;.  How  inferior  were  the  fineat  linee  whii^  Sackville  wrote  in 
this  plaj,  correct  and  perapicuous  as  they  were,  compared  with  some  of  the  noble 
burets  in  the  Induction  to  "  A  Mirror  tor  M^iatrates !"  Surely  the  author  of  the 
sublime  imperaonation  of  War  could  have  irritten  a  tragedy  that  would  have  filled 
ttw  heart  with  terror,  if  not  with  pity  ! — 

"  laitly  stood  War  in  glittering  arm*  ydad, 
With  Tiiage  grim,  item  look*,  and  blackly  hued  : 
In  hii  right  hand,  a  naked  aword  he  had 
That  to  the  hOu  waa  ail  with  blood  imbmed ; 
And  in-hi*  left  (tbftt  kinga  and  kingdooia  mad) 
Famine  and  Fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  raaed  town*,  and  threw  down  towers  and  all.' 

StUl,  he  might  wonder  that  the  example  which  BackriUe  had  given  of  dramttic 
blank  verse  had  not  been  followed  by  the  writers  of  plays  for  the  oommon  theatree. 
A  change,  however,  waa  taking  place  ;  for  the  First  Rirt  of  "I^mos  and  CaBsandra" 
was  wholly  in  rhyme  ;  while  in  the  Second  I^rt  Master  Oeoif^  Whetstone  had  freely 
introduced  blank  verse.  In  the  httle  book  which  Stephen  GoBSon  had  just  written 
against  plays, — his  second  book  in  answer  to  Thomas  Lodge, — was  an  evidence  that 
the  multitude  most  delighted  in  rhyme :  "  The  poets  send  their  verses  to  the  stage, 
upon  such  feet  as  continually  are  rolled  up  in  rhyme  at  the  fillers'  ends,  which  is 
plausible  to  the  baibarous  and  oarrieth  a  sting  into  the  ears  of  the  oommon  people."* 
And  yet,  from  another  poasi^  of  the  same  writer,  the  embryo  poet  might  ooDect 
that  even  the  refined  and  learned  were  delighted  with  the  poetical  structure  of  the 
common  dramas :  "  So  subtle  is  the  devil,  that  und^  the  colour  of  rocrektion  in 
London,  and  of  exercise  of  learning  in  the  universitieB,  by  aoeing  of  pltq's,  he 
maketh  ns  to  join  with  the  Gentiles  in  their  comiptioa.  Because  the  aweet  num- 
bers of  poetry,  flowing  in  verse,  do  wouderftUly  tickle  the  hearers'  ean,  the  devil 

*  «  Flaya  Conflited,  in  Fin  Actjons." 

, —    Cookie 
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lutli  tied  this  to  mgst  of  our  fisjn,  that  whatsoever  he  would  have  stick  &st  to 
Mult  might  slip  dovu  in  sugar  by  this  inticement,  for  that  which  delighteth  never 
bcnbleth  our  swallow.  Hiua,  when  any  matter  of  love  is  interlarded,  though  the 
thing  itsdf  be  able  to  allure  us,  jet  it  is  so  aet  out  with  sweetneea  of  worda,  fitness 
of  epithets,  with  mett^ois,  aUEgories,  hyperboles,  amphibologies,  dmilitude ;  with 
phnsee  so  picked,  so  pure,  so  proper  ;  with  action  so  smooth,  so  hvely,  so  wanton  ; 
thtt  the  poison,  creeping  on  secretly  without  grie^  chokes  us  at  last,  and  hurletb  us 
down  in  a  dead  sleep."  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  on  exact  knowlec^  of  the  truth 
from  the  description  of  one  who  wrote  under  such  strong  excitement  as  Master 
Stephen  Gosson. 
It  was  about  the  period  which  we  are  now  touching  upon  that  Sidney  wrote  his 
Defence  of  Poe^."  The  drama  was  then  as  be  has  d^cribed  it,  "  much  used  in 
Q^Iand,  and  none  can  be  more  pitifully  abused ;  which,  like  on  unmamierly 
diu^ter  showing  a  bad  education,  causeth  her  mother  Foeay'a  honour  to  be  called 
in  question."  The  early  fruneis  of  the  dianm  seem  soaroely  to  have  considered 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Poesy.  A  daure  for  dramatic  exhibitions — not  a  new 
■ledre,  but  taking  a  new  direction — tiad  forcibly  seised  upon  the  English  peojde. 
'Hie  demand  was  to  be  supplied  as  it  best  might  be,  by  Uie  players  who  were  to 
f«tft  by  it  They  were,  as  tiiey  always  will  be,  the  beet  judges  of  what  would  merely 
an  audience  ;  aiul  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  having  within  themselves  the 
of  constructing  the  rude  plot  of  any  popular  story,  so  as  to  present  rapid 
norement,  and  what  in  the  language  of  the  stage  is  called  business,  the  beauty  or 
treo  propriety  of  the  dialogue  would  be  a  secondary  consideration,  and  indeed  would 
be  pretty  much  left  to  the  extemporal  invention  of  the  actor.  That  the  wit  of  the 
down  was  almost  entirely  of  this  nature  we  have  the  most  distinct  evidence.  Sidney, 
vith  all  his  fine  tast^  was  a  stickler  for  "  place  and  time,  the  two  necessary  com- 
[woicgis  erf'  all  corptwal  actions.  For,"  he  says,  "  where  the  stage  should  always 
iqnceent  one  place,  and  the  uttermost  time  presupposed  in  it  should  be,  both  by 
Anstotle's  precept  and  oommon  reason,  but  one  day,  there  is  bath  many  days  and 
Mny  places  inartificiaUy  imagined."  As  the  players  were  the  rude  builders  of  our 
Miiy  drainii,  and  as  that  drama  was  founded  upon  the  ruder  Mysteries  and  Moral 
l^jB,  in  which  all  propriety  was  disregarded,  so  that  the  senses  could  be  gratified, 
tbey  naturally  rejected  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  the  observance  of  which  would 
1>*VB  deprived  their  plays  of  their  chief  attraction — rapid  change  and  abundant 
'  nt  And  fortunate  was  it  that  they  did  so  ;  for  they  thus  went  on  strength- 
„  and  widening  the  foundations  of  our  national  drama,  the  truth  and  freedom 
"I  whidi  could  not  exist  under  a  law  which,  literally  consigned,  is  not  the  law  of 
Dstnn ;  but  which,  in  its  treatment  by  a  gr^  artist  like  Shakspere,  would  evolve  a 
liigher  law  than  "  Aristotle's  precept  and  common  reason."  Had  Sidney  hved  five 
"  sx  years  longer,  had  be  seen  or  read  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  or  "  A  Midsummer- 
Kiglit's  Dream,"  be  would  probably  have  ceased  to  regard  the  drama  as  the  un- 
anoneriy  daughter  of  Poesy  ;  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  thought  that  some- 
thiiig  was  gained  even  through  tiie  "defectuoua  inrcumstances"  that  spurn  the 
Ixnnds  <^  time  and  place,  and  compel  the  imagination  to  be  still  or  to  travel  at  its 
'wUing  to  be  utterly  regardless  of  the  holt  or  the  march  of  events,  so  that  one 
ifaninant  idea  poasees  the  soul  and  sway  all  its  faculties.  But  this  was  only  to  be 
(^IscUd  when  a  play  was  to  become  a  high  work  of  art ;  when  all  the  conditions  of 
its  excellence  should  be  fully  comprehended  ;  when  it  should  imite  the  two  main 
~  "tions  of  tbo  highest  excellence — that  of  subjecting  the  popular  mind  to  its 
r,  through  the  skill  which  only  the  most  refined  understanding  con  altogether 
>nmeiste.  When  the  young  man  of  Stratford,  who,  as  we  have  conceived,  knew 
tbe  drama  of  his  time  through  the  represnntations  of  itinerant  players,  heard  the 
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Hide  dialogue  of  sucli  an  historic  pla?  as  "  The  Famous  Victories,"  *  not  altogether 
without  delight,  and  laughed  most  heartily  at  the  extemporal  pleasantneea  of  the 
witty  clown,  a  vivid  though  au  imperfect  notion  of  tiie  ezceUence  that  might  be 
attuned  by  working  up  such  commoQ  materials  upon  a  prindide  of  art  must  have 
been  derdoped  in  hie  roind.  If  Sidney's  noble  defence  of  his  beloved  Poesy  had 
then  been  published,  he  would,  wo  thiuh,  have  found  in  it  a  reflection  of  hia  own 
opinioDB  aa  to  the  "bad  education"  of  the  drama.  "All  their  pldya  bo  neither 
right  tragedies  nor  right  comedies,  mingling  kings  and  clowns,  not  because  the 
matter  so  carrieth,  but  thrust  in  the  clown  by  head  and  shoulders  to  play  a  part  in 
m^eatica]  matters,  with  neither  decency  nor  discrctiou  :  so  as  neither  the  admira- 
tion and  commiseration,  nor  the  right  sportfulnees,  is  by  their  mongrel  tragi'COmedy 
obtained."  The  objection  here  is  scarcely  so  much  to  the  mingling  kings  and  clowns, 
when  "the  matter  so  carrieth,"  as  to  the  thrusting  in  "the  clown  by  head  and 
ahoulders."  Upon  a  right  principle  of  art  the  familiar  and  the  heroic  might  be 
advantt^eonsly  blended.  In  this  play  of  "  The  Famous  Victoriea,"  the  Prince  wao 
not  only  prosaic,  but  altogether  brutaUied,  so  that  the  transition  from  the  ruffian 
to  the  hero  was  distasteM  and  unnatural.  But  surround  the  same  Prince  with 
whose  profligacy  was  in  some  sort  balanced  and  counteracted  by  tiieir 


intellectual  energy,  titeir  wit,  their  genial  mirthflilnesB  ;  make  the  Prince  a  gentleman 
in  the  midst  of  hia  most  wanton  lerity ;  and  the  transition  to  the  hero  is  not  merely 
probable,  it  is  graceful  in  itself,  it  satisfies  expectation.  But  the  young  poet  is  yet 
without  models,  and  he  will  remain  so.  Ha  has  to  work  out  his  own  theory  of  art  ; 
but  that  theory  must  be  gradually  and  experimentally  formed.  He  has  the  love  of 
country  living  in  his  soul  as  a  presiding  principle.  There  are  in  his  country's  annals 
many  stories  such  as  thia  of  Henry  V.  that  might  be  brought  upon  the  stage  to 
"  heroes  from  the  grave  of  obUvion,"  for  glorious  example  to  "  these  d^cueiate 
days."  But  in  those  annals  are  also  to  be  found  St  subjects  for  "  the  high  and 
excellent  tragedy,  that  openeth  the  greatest  wounds,  and  ^oweth  forth  the  ulcers 
that  are  covered  with  tissue  ;  that  maketh  kings  fear  to  be  tyrants,  and  tyrants  to 
manifest  their  tyrannical  humours ;  that,  with  stirring  the  affections  of  sdmiratioD 
and  commiseration,  teachetb  the  uncertainty  of  this  world,  and  upon  how  weak 
foundations  gilded  roofe  are  builded."t  As  the  young  poet  left  the  Town  Hall  of 
Stratford  he  would  forget  Tadeton  and  his  tricks  ;  he  would  think  that  an  English 
historical  play  was  yet  to  be  written  ;  perhqis,  as  the  ambitious  thought  crossed  Us 
mind  to  undertake  such  a  task,  the  noble  lines  of  Sackville  would  be  present  le 
his  memory  : — 

"  And  •ORowing  I  to  KO  tlu  tomrner  flowen. 
The  lively  green,  the  Imty  Inn  foclom. 
The  110111;  treea  >o  ihattei'd  with  the  ihawen. 
The  lieldi  >a  bde  that  flourith'd  n  befom; 
It  taught  me  well  all  eortly  tbingt  be  born 
To  die  (be  death,  for  nought  long  time  tnaj  Uit ; 
The  lammer'i  beauty  yieldi  to  winler'i  blait. 

Theo  looking  upward  lo  the  hesTen'i  learaa, 
With  night'i  nan  thick-powdered  eTerywhere, 
Which  ent  >o  iliaten'd  with  the  golden  ttteanu 
That  cheerful  Phocbut  ipiesd  down  £ram  hi>  iphtr^ 
Beholding  dark  oppieuing  day  bo  near  : 
The  *udden  light  ndnced  to  my  mind 
Ths  tnndry  changei  that  in  earth  we  Snd. 

•  "  Studiei,"  p.  19.  f  Sidney.     "  Deftnoe  of  Poeaj." 


THE  FL&TEBS  AT  BTIUTFOBD. 


That  muling  on  Mm  worldly  wedlh  in  thought, 
Whicb  eomca  uid  goc*  man  &itet  than  ire  lee 
Tha  flickaing  flanw  that  with  the  fin  u  wrought, 
Xj  boMj  mind  pnaented  mito  me 
Such  bll  of  p«cn  m  in  thii  realm  had  b«  ; 
That  oft  I  with'd  >ome  would  thair  woet  detcriie. 
To  wuD  ihe  iMt  whom  fortaiw  left  sUtc." 


[Thoouu  Sickillk.] 
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GHAFTEB  III. 

LIVING    IN    THE   PAST. 


The  earlieat,  and  the  moat  pennanent,  of  poetical  a&sociations  are  those  which  are 
impreeeed  upon  the  mind  by  localities  which  have  a  deep  historical  iuterest.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  district  possessing  more  striking  remains  of  a  past  time 
than  the  neighbourhood  in  which  William  Shakspere  spent  hia  youth.  The  poetical 
feeling  which  the  tattle-fields,  and  castles,  and  moaastic  ruins  of  mid  England 
wovdd  exdte  in  him,  ma,y  be  reasonably  considered  to  have  derived  an  inteDmty 
through  the  real  history  of  these  celebrated  spots  being  v^ue,  and  for  Hie  moat 
part  tntditionaL  The  age  of  local  historians  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  monuments 
of  the  past  were  indeed  themselves  much  more  fresh  and  perfect  than  in  the  buI>~ 
sequent  days,  when  every  tomb  inscription  was  copied,  and  every  mouldering 
document  set  forth.  £ut  in  the  year  1C80,  if  William  Shakspere  dedred  to  know, 
for  example,  with  some  precision,  the  history  which  belonged  to  those  noble 
towers  of  Warwick  upon  wliich  be  had  often  gased  with  a  delight  that 
scarcely  required  to   be    based    upon    knowledge,  he    would    look    in    vain    for 
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laj  gtiide  to  his  mquiriee.  Some  old  people  might  tell  hiia  that  they  remem- 
Iwred  their  fitthera  to  have  apoken  of  one  John  Bous,  the  sod  of  Geifre;  Bous  of 
Wtrwick,  who,  having  diligently  studied  at  Oxford,  and  obtMned  a  reputation  for 
unconuDon  looming,  rejected  all  ambitious  tboughta,  Bhut  himself  up  with  bis  books 
ill  tbe  solitude  of  Ouy's  Clifi,  and  was  engaged  to  the  last  in  writing  the  ChronicleB 
(^  his  oountiy,  and  especially  tbe  bistorj  of  bis  native  County  and  ite  fiunous  Earls : 
tod  there,  in  the  quiet  of  that  pleasant  place,  performing  hia  daily  offices  of  devotion 
u  a  cbantiy  priest  in  the  little  chapel,  did  John  Rous  live  a  life  of  happy  industry 
tin  1491.  But  the  world  in  general  denved  little  advantage  &om  bis  labours. 
~ier  came  after  bim,  commissioned  by  royal  authority  to  search  into  all  the 
uchivea  of  the  kingdom,  and  k|eficue  from  damp  and  dust  all  ancient  manuscripts, 
ciril  tnd  eoclesiBBtical.  The  cOmmissioii  of  Leland  was  wall  performed ;  but  his 
'  Itineraiy  "  was  also  to  be  of  little  use  to  his  own  generation.  William  Shakspere 
kiKT  not  what  Leland  had  written  about  Warwickshire ;  how  the  enthusiastic  and 
haff-poetical  antiquaiy  bad  described,  in  elegant  Latinity,  tbe  beauties  of  woodland 
ver  ;  and  had  even  given  the  characteristics  of  such  a  place  as  Guy's  Cliff  in  a 
few  hapi^  words,  that  would  still  be  an  accurate  description  of  its  natural  features, 
tvea  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries.  Caves  hewn  in  the  living  rock,  a  thick  over- 
iliadowing  wood,  sparkling  springs,  flowery  meadows,  mossy  grottos,  tbe  river  rolling 
orer  the  stones  with  a  gentle  noise,  solitude  and  the  quiet  most  friendly  to  the 
UnUB, — these  are  the  enduring  features  of  the  place  as  painted  by  the  fine  old 
topographer.*  But  bis  manuscripts  were  as  sealed  to  the  young  Sbakspere  as  those 
I  of  John  Bous.  Yet  if  the  future  Poet  sust^ned  some  disadvantage  by  living  before 
tbe  days  of  antiquarian  minuteness,  he  could  still  dwell  in  the  past,  and  people  it 
rith  the  beings  of  his  own  imagination.  The  chroniclers  who  hod  as  yet  attempted 
to  collect  and  systematize  the  records  of  their  country  did  not  aim  at  any  very  great 
aactoesB  ^ther  of  time  or  place.  When  tbey  dealt  with  a  remote  antiquity  tbey 
"Re  as  fabulous  as  the  poets  themselves ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  most 
MBomed  the  appearance  of  exactness  when  tbey  wrote  of  times  which  have  left  not 
*  riagle  monumental  record.  Very  diffuse  were  they  when  they  had  to  talk  of  the 
diTs  of  Brute.  Intimately  could  they  decipher  the  private  history  of  Albanact  and 
Humber.  The  fatal  passion  of  Locrine  for  Elstride  was  more  bmiliar  to  tbem  than 
,  tint  of  Henry  fbr  Bosamond  Clifford,  or  Edward  for  Elizabeth  Woodville.  Of  tbe 
nties  and  the  gates  of  King  Lud  tbey  could  present  a  most  accurate  description.  Of 
King  I^  veiy  exact  was  Uieir  narration  :  bow  he,  the  son  of  Baldud,  "  was  made 
ralcT  over  the  Britons  the  year  of  the  world  4338  ;  was  noble  of  conditions,  and 
jqided  his  land  and  subjects  in  great  wealth."  Minutely  thus  does  Fabyan,  a 
'^faimuder  whose  volume  was  open  to  William  Sbakspore's  boyhood,  describe  how 
the  King,  "  fallen  into  impotent  age,"  bcUeved  in  the  professions  of  bis  two  elder 
liiu^teTs,  and  divided  with  them  his  kingdom,  leaving  his  younger  daughter,  who 
itaDy  loved  him,  to  be  married  without  dower  to  the  King  of  France  ;  and  then  how 
lus  tmkittd  dai^hters  and  their  husbands  "  bereft  him  the  governance  of  tbe  land," 
ud  he  fled  to  Qallia,  "  for  to  be  comforted  of  bis  daughter  CordeiUa,  whereof  she 
hiTing  knowledge,  of  natural  kindness  comforted  him."  This  in  some  sort  was  a 
■loty  of  William  Shakspere's  locality  ;  for,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  Leir  "  made 
tlie  town  of  Caerleir,  now  called  Leiceter  or  Leicester  ; "  and  after  be  was  "  restored 
*giin  to  his  lordship  he  died,  and  was  buried  at  his  town  of  Caerleir."  The  local 
Modation  may  have  helped  to  fix  the  stoi?  in  that  mind,  which  in  its  maturity  was 
to  percMve  its  wondrous  poetical  capabililjes.     The  early  legends  of  the  chroniclers 

*  "Antra  in  tiTo  •aio,  iMmiucnlam  ibidem  opscnin,  fbnUa  tiqvidn  etgemmei ;  pnita  florida,  antra 
"■KmiririleTiict  pemiadiKUrgiui  ii«non  »o1ilndo  et  quiei  Mum*  amiciMbna," — Lel«nd'»  MS. 
'I&HfKy,"  M  quoted  by  Dngdale. 
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not  to  be  despised,  even  in  an  a^  which  in  many  historical  things  juetlj  requircB 
evidence  ;  for  they  were  compiled  in  good  &ith  from  the  histories  which  had  been 
compiled  before  them  b;  the  monkish  writere,  who  hsnded  down  from  generation  to 
ration  a  narrative  which  hung  together  with  siugular  consistency.  They  were 
compiled,  too,  by  the  later  chroniclers,  with  a  lealoua  patriotism.  Fabysn,  in  his 
'  Prologue,"  exclaims,  with  a  poetical  spirit  which  is  more  commendable  even  than 
the  poetical  form  which  he  adopts, — 

"  Not  for  any  pomp,  dot  yet  for  great  meed, 

Thii  work  have  I  taken  on  hand  to  compile. 
But  only  because  that  1  would  ipread 

The  bmans  bosonr  of  tliit  fertile  i0, 

Thut  bath  continued,  by  Di«ny  a  \iiag  while. 
In  excellent  honoor,  with  many  a  royal  glide, 
Of  whom  Ihe  deeds  have  iproog  lo  the  world  wide." 

Lines  such  as  these,  homely  though  they  are,  were  as  seeds  sown  upon  a  goodly  soil, 
when  they  were  read  by  WiUiam  Shakspere.     His  patriotism  was  almost  instinct. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  there  are  two  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  ancient  civilization, — the  great  roads  of  the  Ichnield-way  and  the  Foas- 
way.  Upon  these  roads,  which  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  would  present  a 
singular  contrast  in  the  strength  of  their  construction  to  the  miiy  lanes  of  a 
later  period,  would  the  young  Shakspere  often  walk  ;  and  he  would  nattirally  regard 
these  ways  with  reverence  as  well  as  curiosity,  for  his  chroniclers  would  tell  him 
that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Britons  before  the  invasion  of  the  Bomans.  Fabyso 
would  tell  him,  in  eipress  words,  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Britons  j  and 
Camden  and  Dugdale  were  not  as  yet  to  t«ll  him  otherwise.  Itobert  of  QlouceBter 
says — 

"  Faire  weyei  many  on  tfaer  ben  in  Englonde  ; 
BntGiurneit  of  all  ther  ben  I  nndentonde. 
That  thsrgb  an  old  knjge  were  made  ere  thia, 
Ai  men  kW  in  tbi*  boke  afUr  here  tell  I  wit. 
Pram  the  Sontb  into  the  North  takith  Brminge-iCrete. 
Fiam  the  Eatt  Into  the  Wed  goelh  Ikeneld-itrete. 
Pram  Sonlh^f^t  lo  North-weil,  that  it  tnm  del  greto 
Pram  Dover  into  Cbeclie  goth  Watlynge-atrete. 
The  fertb  of  thise  ii  mon  of  alle  that  tilleth  &ani  Taleceys. 
Pram  the  South- west  to  North^ett  into  £nglondei  ende 
Pone  men  callilh  thilke  wey  that  by  mony  town  doth  wende. 
ThiH  fonre  weyei  on  thit  londe  kyng  Belin  the  wite 
Hade  and  oideined  hem  with  gnt  flannchiie.' 

Hie  notion  therefore  of  the  people  of  the  days  of  Lud  and  Cymbeline  would  be  that 
they  were  a  powerful  and  a  refined  peofJe ;  excelling  in  many  of  the  arts  of  life ; 
formidable  in  courage  and  milit«iy  discipline  ;  enjoying  free  institutions.  When  the 
matured  dramatist  had  to  touch  upon  Uus  period,  he  would  paint  the  Britons  boldly 
refusing  the  Soman  yoke,  but  yet  partakera  of  the  Boman  dvilization.  The  English 
king  who  defies  Augustus  says — 

"  Thy  Cnnr  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  ipent 
Much  under  him  ;  of  him  I  gather'd  honour  ; 
Which  he  to  seek  of  dm  agun,  perfenx, 
Beborea  me  keep  at  utterance." 

Tbie  is  au  intelligent  courage,  and  not  the  courage  of  a  king  of  painted  savages.  Tu 
the  depths  of  the  remarkable  intrenchments  which  surroimd  the  hiU  of  Welcombe, 
hearing  only  the  noise  of  the  sheep-bell  in  the  uplands,  or  the  evening  chime  from 
the  distant  church-tower,  would  William  Shakspere  think  much  of  the  mysterione 
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PmL  No  ODe  could  tell  liim  who  made  these  iDtrenehmeatfi,  or  for  what  purpose 
they  »rere  made.  Certainly  they  were  produced  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  but  were 
tiny  Gh'  defence  or  for  religious  ceremouial  1  Wae  the  lofty  mound,  itself  probably 
irtifdal,  which  looked  down  upon  them,  a  fort  or  a  temple  ?  Man,  who  would  know 
ewrything  and  explain  everything,  assuredly  knows  little,  when  he  cannot  demand 
ot  (be  past  an  answer  to  such  inquiries.  But  does  he  know  much  more  of  things 
"  'i  we  nearer  to  his  own  days  1  Is  the  annalist  to  be  trusted  when  he  under- 
Dot  only  to  describe  the  actions  and  to  repeat  the  words,  but  to  explain  the 
Umigfata  and  the  motives  which  prompted  the  deeds  that  to  a  certain  extent  fixed 
Ifae  destiny  of  an  age  1  There  was  a  truth,  however,  which  was  to  be  found  amidst 
in  the  mistakes  and  cantradic^pIls  of  the  annalists—the  great  poetical  truth,  that 
tlw  devices  of  men  are  insufficient  to  establish  aoy  permanent  command  over  events  ; 
ime  would  be  followed  by  retribution  ;  that  evil  passions  would  become  their 
inneutors  ;  that  injustice  could  not  be  successful  to  the  end  ;  that,  although 
liimiy  seen  and  unwillingly  acknowledged,  the  great  presiding  Power  of  the  world 
oould  make  evil  work  for  good,  and  advance  the  general  happiness  out  of  the  parti- 
cnUr  misery.  This  was  the  mode,  we  believe,  in  which  that  thoughtfiil  youth  read 
ibe  Chronicles  of  his  country,  whether  brief  or  elaborate.  Looking  at  them  by  the 
'  Strang  light  of  local  association,  there  would  be  local  tradition  at  hand  to  enforce 
thit  univeraal  belief  in  the  justice  of  God's  providence  which  is  in  itself  alone  one 


d  Uu  many  proD&  of  that  justice.  It  is  this  religious  aspect  of  human  afl^rs  which 
Hat  young  man  cultivated  when  he  cherished  the  poetical  aspect  His  books  have 
l*"^  him  to  study  history  through  the  medium  of  poetiy.     "The  Mirror  far 
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MagiHtrates  "  is  a  tnier  book  for  liim  than  Fabyan'a  "  Chronicla"  He  can  under- 
stand the  beauty  aod  the  power  of  his  beloved  Froisaart,  who  described  with  inoom- 
parable  cleamesB  the  events  which  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes.  To  do  this  as  Froisaart 
has  done  it,  requires  a  ^  of  imagination  as  well  as  of  foithfulneas ;  of  that  imagi- 
nation which,  grouping  and  concentrating  things  apparently  discordant,  produce 
the  highest  faitbfiUnees,  because  it  sees  and  eihibite  all  the  facts.  But  the  prosaic 
digest  of  what  others  had  seen  and  written  about,  disproportionate  in  its  eetjmate 
of  the  importance  of  events,  dwelling  little  upon  the  influences  of  individual 
character,  picturing  everything  in  the  same  monotonous  light,  and  of  the  same 
height  and  breadth ;  this,  which  was  called  history,  was  to  him  a  tedious  fable. 
He  stands  by  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  King  John  ei  Worcester.  There,  with  little 
monumental  pomp,  lies  the  Uthless  King,  poisoned,  as  he  has  read,  by  a  monk. 
The  poetical  aspect  of  that  man's  history  lies  within  a  narrow  compass.  He  was 
intriguing,  treacherous,  bloody,  an  oppressor  of  his  people,  a  persecutor  of  the 
unprotected.  His  life  is  one  of  contest  and  misery  ;  he  loses  hia  foreign  poaseswons; 
his  own  laud  is  invaded.  But  he  stands  up  against  foreign  domination,  and  that 
a  priestly  domination.  According  to  the  traditjon,  he  foils  by  private  murder,  as  a 
consequence,  not  of  his  crimes,  but  of  his  resistance  to  external  oppression.  The 
prosaic  view  of  this  man's  tustoiy  separates  the  two  things,  his  crimes  and  their  retri- 
bution. The  poetical  view  connects  them.  Arthur  is  avenged  when  the  poisoned 
king,  hated  and  unlamentcd,  finds  a  resting-place  from  his  own  passions  and  their 
consequences  in  the  earth  beneath  the  paving-stones  of  the  cathedral  of  Worcester. 
But  there  was  a  tear  even  for  that  man's  grave,  when  his  last  aufferinp  were 
shadowed  out  in  the  young  poet's  mind  : — 

"  Poiwm'd, — ill  fiice : — dead,  fbraook,  c»»t  off ; 
And  itene  of  jou  will  bid  tfae  winter  came. 
To  ihmat  hii  icy  fingers  in  my  msv ; 
Sot  let  my  kingdom'!  riven  inke  llieir  coktm 
ThcDugb  m;  bum'd  bi»Dm  ;  nor  cntrmt  the  north 
To  make  bu  bleak  vindi  kiu  mj  poicbed  lips, 
And  coniart  me  with  cold."* 

When  the  dramatic  power  was  working,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  working  early 
in  the  mind  of  William  Shakspere,  he  would  look  at  history  to  see  how  events  might 
be  brought  together,  not  in  the  exact  order  of  time,  but  in  the  more  natural  order 
of  cause  and  effect  Events  would  be  made  prominent,  not  according  to  their 
absolute  pohtical  importance,  but  as  they  were  the  rcsidt  of  high  pas»ons  and  fearfUl 
contests  of  opinion.  The  epic  of  history  is  a  different  thing  from  the  dramatic.  In 
the  epic  the  consequences  of  an  event,  perhaps  the  remote  consequences,  m^  be 
more  important  than  the  event  itself ;  may  be  foreseen  before  the  event  comes ; 
may  be  fiilly  delineated  after  the  event  has  happened.  In  the  drama  the  importance 
of  an  action  must  be  understood  in  the  action  itself ;  the  hero  must  he  great  in  the 
instant  time,  and  not  in  the  possible  Aiture.  It  is  easy  to  understani^  therefore, 
how  the  matured  Shakspere  attempted  not  to  work  upon  many  of  the  local  associa- 
tions which  must  have  been  vividly  present  to  his  youthful  fancy.  The  great  events 
connected  with  certain  localities  were  not  capable  of  sustaining  a  dramatic  develop- 
ment. There  was  no  event,  for  example,  more  important  in  its  consequences  than 
the  Battle  of  Evesham.  The  battle-field  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
young  Shakspere.  About  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Evesham  is  an  elevated  point, 
near  the  village  of  Twyford,  where  the  Alceater  road  is  crossed  by  another  track.  Hie 
Avon  is  not  more  than  a  mile  distant  on  cither  hand ;  for,  flowing  from  Offenham 
to  Evesham,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  it  encircles  that  town,  retaining  in  a 
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'  Muiy  p«nDot  directioii,  about  the  same  distance,  to  Charlbury.  The  great  road, 
tlieiefore,  &t>in  Alceater  to  Evesham  oontinuea,  ^ter  it  paasee  Tjrwford,  through  a 
MTTOw  tongue  of  land  bounded  by  the  Avon,  having  considerable  variety  of  eleva- 
tion. Immediately  beloW'  Twyford  is  a  holiow,  now  called  Battlewell,  croming  which 
tbe  road  isoeDda  to  the  devated  platform  of  Greenhill.  Here,  then,  was  the  scene 
rf  Oat  celebrated  battle  which  put  an  end  to  the  terrible  conflicta  between  the 
Qnwa  and  the  Nobility,  and  for  a  aaaaon  loft  the  land  in  peace  under  the  away  of 
u  OKTgetic  despotisni.  The  circuniHtances  wMch  preceded  that  battle,  as  told  in 
"Hie  Chronicle  of  Eveeham"  (which  in  William  Shakspere'e  time  would  have  been 
nd  ind  remembered  by  many  au  old  tenant  of  the  Abbey),  were  singularly  in- 
temttn^  Simon  Hontfort,  the  great  Earl  of  Leioeater,  was  waiting  at  Eveaham  the 
mini  of  his  sod's  army  from  Kenilwortb  ;  but  Prince  Edward  had  eurpriaed  that 
mny,  and  taken  many  of  its  teadere  priaonera,  and  young  Montfort  durat  not  leave 
bis  stronghold.  In  that  age  rumour  did  not  fly  quite  bo  quickly  as  in  our  days. 
Tlu  Eari  of  Leicester  was  ignorant  of  the  erenta  that  had  happened  at  Kenilwortb. 
H«  had  made  forced  marches  from  Hereford  to  Worcester,  and  thenoe  to  Eveaham. 
Here  were  Bolemn  masses  in  the  Abbey  Church  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1  SeS,  and 
Um  mighty  Earl,  who  had  won  for  himself  the  name  of  "  Sir  Simon  the  Sigbteoua," 
CeU  «anired  that  hia  eon  was  at  hand,  and  that  Heaven  would  uphold  hia  cauae 

;  igiinflt  a  perjvired  Prince.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August  the  Earl  of 
Uuerter  sent  bis  barber  Nicholas  to  the  top  of  the  Abbey  tower,  to  look  for  the 
sKcgor  that  was  coming  over  the  hills  from  Kenilwortb.  The  barber  came  down 
nth  eager  gladness,  for  he  aaw,  a  few  miles  off,  the  banner  of  young  Simon  de  Mont^ 

I  fart  in  advance  of  a  mighty  host.     And  again  the  Earl  sent  the  barber  to  the  top  of 
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I  the  Abbey  tower,  and  the  man  hastily  descended  in  fear  and  sorrow,  for  the  banner  of 
I  Jiniig  de  Mdntfort  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  but,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  were  seen 
I  Ike  BUndardaof  Prince  Edward,  and  of  Mortimer,  and  of  Gbucester.  Then  saw  the 
EdI  bis  inuninent  peril ;  and  he  said,  according  to  one  writer,  "  God  have  our  souls 
I  tD,  oar  days  are  all  done ;"  or,  according  to  another  writer,  "  Our  souls  God  have. 
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for  our  bodies  be  theirs."  But  Montfort  was  not  a  roan  to  fly.  Over  the  bridge  of 
Evesham  he  might  have  led  his  forces,  so  as  to  escape  from  the  perilous  position  in 
which  he  was  shut  up.  He  hastily  marched  northward,  with  King  Henry  his 
prisoner,  at  two  o'clocli  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  Before  nightfall  the  waters  of 
the  httle  valley  were  blood-red.  Thousands  were  slain  between  those  two  >iilln  ; 
thousands  fled,  but  there  was  no  escape  but  by  the  bridge  of  Evesham,  and  they 
perished  in  the  Avon.  The  old  King,  turned  loose  upon  a  war-horae  amidst  the 
terrible  conflict,  was  saved  teata  death  at  the  hands  of  the  victora  by  crying  out,  "  1 
am  Heniy  of  Wincheeter."  The  massacre  of  Evesham,  where  a  hundred  and  eighty 
barons  and  knights,  iu  anns  for  what  they  called  their  liberties,  were  butcheted 
without  quarter,  was  a  final  mesaure  of  royal  vengeance.  It  was  a  great  epic  Btory. 
It  had  dramatic  pointa,  but  it  was  not  essentially  dramatic.  If  Shakspere  had  chosen 
the  ware  of  the  Barons,  instead  of  the  wars  of  the  fioses,  for  a  vaat  dramatic  theme, 
the  fate  of  Simon  do  Montfort  and  his  gallant  company  might  have  been  told  bo  as 
never  to  have  been  forgotten.  But  he  had  another  tale  of  civil  war  to  tell ;  one 
more  essentially  dramatic  in  the  concentration  of  its  events,  the  rapid  changes  in  its 
fortunes,  the  marked  characters  of  its  leaders.  On  the  battle-field  of  Evesham  he 
would  indeed  meditate  upon  "^The  ill  success  of  treaaon,  the  fall  of  hasty  climbers, 
the  wretched  end  of  usurpera,  the  misery  of  civil  diaseoaion,  and  how  just  God  is 
evermore  in  punishing  murder,"*  But  these  lessons  were  to  be  worked  out  more 
emphatica%  in  other  histories.  Another  Warwickshire  x>oet,  Drayton,  would  sing 
the  great  Battle  of  Edwaid  and  Leicester. 

There  is  peace  awhile  in  the  land.     A  strong  man  is  on, the  throne.     The  first 
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Edward  dies,  and,  a  weak  and  profligate  son  succeedii^  him,  there  is  again  misrule 
and  turbulence.  Within  ten  miles. of  Stratford  there  was  a  teathd  tragedy  enacted 
iu  the  year  1312.  On  the  little  knoll  called  Blacklow  Hill,  about  a  mile  fiom 
Warwick,  might  William  Shakspere  ponder  upon  the  fiite  of  Qaveston.     In  that 
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I  ndaded  spot  all  around  bim  would  be  peacefiilBeRS ;  the  odI;  Bound  of  life  about 
I  him  would  be  the  dashing  of  the  wheel  of  the  old  mill  at  Guy's  Cliff.  Hie  towers 
'  of  Warwick  would  be  seen  risJDg  above  their  Burrounding  trees  ;  and,  higher  than 
I  ill,  Guj'b  Tower.  He  would  have  heard  that  this  tower  was  not  bo  called  &om  the 
Suctt  champion,  the  Guy  of  minstretsj',  whose  statue,  bearing  shield  and  sword,  he 
I  hid  often  looked  upon  in  the  chapel  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  at  Ouj's  Cliff.  The 
Tower  was  caUed  after  the  Quy  whose  common  name — a  name  of  opprobrium  fixed 
on  him  by  Gareston — was  associated  with  that  of  his  oiBtemal  ancestors, — Ouy,  tiie 
Bhck  Dog  of  Arden.  And  then  the  tr^^y  of  Blacklow  Hill,  aa  he  recollected  this, 
mmld  pnsent  Hoelf  to  his  im^ination.  There  is  a  prisoner  standing  in  the  great 
hill  of  Warwick  Castle.  He  ia  unarmed  ;  he  is  dad  in  holiday  vestments,  but  they 
ue  soiled  and  torn  ;  his  face  is  pale  with  fear  and  the  fatigue  of  a  night  journey. 
By  force  has  he  been  hurried  some  thirty  miles  across  the  country  from  Dedington, 
near  fianbury  ;  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  soldieiy  and  the  rude  clang  of  drum  and 
tmmpet  has  he  entered  the  castle  of  hia  enemies,  where  they  are  dtting  upon  the 
;  dais, — Warwick  and  Lancaster,  and  Hereford  and  Arundd, — and  the  prisoner  stands 
trembling  before  them,  a  monarch's  minion,  but  one  whom  they  hare  no  right  to 
panigh.  But  the  sentence  ia  pronounced  that  he  shall  die.  He  sued  for  mercy  to 
,  tboae  n4iom  he  had  called  "  the  black  dog  "  and  "  the  old  hog,"  but  they  spumed 
him.  A  sad  procession  is  marshalled.  The  castle  gates  are  opened  ;  the  drawbridge 
is  let  down.  In  silence  the  avengers  march  to  Blacklow  Hill,  with  their  prisoner  in 
the  tnidst  He  dies  by  the  axe.  In  a  few  yeare  his  unhappy  master  tails  still  more 
miserably.  Here  was  a  story,  which  in  some  particulars  Slu^pere's  judgment  would 
hare  rejected,  as  unworthy  to  be  dramatized.  Another  poet  would  arise,  a  man  of 
nndoiil^ed  power,  of  daring  genius,  of  £017  temperament,  who  would  seize  upon  the 
story  of  Edward  It.  and  his  wretched  favourite,  and  produce  a  drama  that  should 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  drawling  histories  of  the  earlier  stage.  The 
Ribject  upon  which  the  "  dead  Shepherd  "  had  put  forth  his  strength  was  not  to  be 
toudied  by  bis  greater  rival* 

A  r^gn  of  power  succeeds  to  one  of  weakness.  Edward  HL  is  upon  the  throne. 
William  Shakspere  b  famiUar  with  the  great  events  of  this  reign  ;  for  the' "  Chro- 
tiides"  of  Froissart,  translated  by  Lord  Bemere,  have  more  than  the  charm  of  the 
nmaoce-writers ;  they  present  realities  in  colours  more  brilliant  than  those  of  fiction. 
T^ie  derk  of  the  chamber  to  Queen  Philippa  is  overflowing  with  that  genial  spirit 
fhicfa  was  to  be  a  great  characteristic  of  Shakspere  himself  Froissart  looks  upon 
nothing  with  indifference.  He  ent«rs  most  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  every  scene 
into  which  he  is  thrown.  The  luxuries  of  courts  unfit  him  not  for  a  relish  of  the 
chums  of  nature.  The  fatigues  of  camps  only  preporo  him  for  the  enjoyment  of 
tiaiuiueta  and  dances.  He  throws  himself  into  the  boisterous  sports  of  the  field  at 
ate  moment,  and  is  proud  to  produce  a  virelay  of  hiB  own  composition  at  another. 
IV  early  violets  and  white  and  red  roses  are  sweet  to  hia  sense  ;-and  so  is  a  night 
ina^  of  claret  or  Bochelle  wine.  He  can  meditate  and  write  as  he  travels  alone 
npoQ  his  palfrey,  with  his  portxaanteau,  having  no  follower  but  his  fwthfiil  grey- 
liound ;  he  can  observe  and  store  up  in  his  memory  when  he  iB  in  the  court  of 
I^rid  IL  of  Scotland,  or  of  Gaston  de  Foil,  or  in  the  retinue  of  the  Black  Prince. 
The  hero  of  Froissart  ia  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  the  ^orious  son  of  a  glorious 
tither.    William  Shakspere  was  in  the  presence  of  local  associations  connected  with 

*  Tbe  Dolicc  by  Shakiperc  of  Uariawc,  in  "Ai  Ton  Like  It,"  is  one  of  the  few  cmmpln  we 
Wc  gf  107  nwDtian  bj  the  great  poet  of  bi*  coatemponnei.  Thii  ia  a  kind  notice  coDTCjed  in 
^  iltradMtion  of  a  line  from  lUilove'a  "  Hero  nod  Lennder :" — 

"  Dead  Shepherd  1  now  I  tind  thy  taw  of  roigbt 
Who  erer  lot'd  that  lor'd  not  *l  Grat  aiabll  .  , 
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this  prince.  Edward  was  espedallf  Prioce  of  CoTentry  ;  it  was  hia  owd  citj  ; 
he  gave  licence  to  build  its  walls  and  gates,  and  cherished  its  citieens,  and  dwelt 
among  them.  As  the  jo\mg  poet  walked  in  the  courts  of  the  old  hall  of  St  Mary's, 
itself  a  part  of  an  extensive  palace,  be  would  believe  that  the  prince  had  sojourned 
there  after  ho  bad  won  his  spuis  at  Creasj ;  and  he  would  picture  the  boy-bero,  as 
Froiasart  had  described  him,  left  hy  bis  confiding  father  in  the  midst  of  danger  to 
struggle  alone,  and  alone  to  triumph.  And  then,  it  may  be,  the  whole  epopee  of  that 
great  war  for  the  conquest  of  France  might  be  shaped  out  in  the  young  man's  imagi- 
nation ;  and  amidst  ita  chivalrous  daring,  its  fields  of  slaughter,  its  perils  overcome 
hj  almost  superhuman  strength,  kings  and  princes  for  prisoners,  and  the  conqueror 
lowly  and  humble  in  his  triumph,  would  there  bo  touching  domestic  scenes, — Sir 
Eustace  do  Pierre,  the  rich  burgher  of  Calais,  putting  his  life  in  jeopardy  for  the  safety 
of  the  good  town,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  stern  conqueror  averted  by  his  gentle 
queen,  all  arrai^ng  themselves  into  something  like  a  great  drama.  But  even  here 
the  dramatic  interest  was  not  sustained.     There  was  a  succeasiou  of  stirring  events, 
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bat  no  one  great  action  to  which  all  other  actions  tended  and  were  subservient. 
Creot^  is  fought,  Calaia  is  taken,  Foictiere  is  to  oomo,  after  the  hero  has  marched 
thnn^  the  countrj,  bumiiig  and  wsatiog,  r^ardless  of  the  people,  thinking  aaly  of 
hia  Other's  disputed  rights ;  and  then  a  mercenaiy  war  in  Spain  in  a  bad  canae,  and 
the  hsD  dies  in  his  bed,  and  the  war  for  conquest  is  to  generate  other  wars.  These 
ire  eveute  that  belong  to  the  chronicler,  and  not  to  the  dramatist  Bomance  has 
come  in  to  lead  them  ft  human  interest  The  future  conqueror  of  France  ia  to  be 
lover  at  the  feet  of  a  Oountess  of  Salisbiuy ;  to  be  rejected ;  to  cast  off  his 
Hie  drama  ma^  mix  the  romance  and  the  chronicle  together ;  it  has 
done  so ;  but  we  believe  not  that  he  who  had  a  etn^gle  with  hia  judgment  to  unite 
the  epic  and  the  dramatJo  in  the  histoij  of  Henry  V.  ever  attempted  to  dramatize 
the  Btory  of  Edward  UI* 

'  See  our  N odce  of  the  plaj  enlilled  "The  Bcign  of  Sdwaid  III."  in  " Studiea,"  book  tL,  C 
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CHAPTEE    IV. 

YORK   AND   LANCASTER. 


Hali^  tho  chronioler,  writing  his  history  of  "  The  Fomiliee  of  lancaater  and  York," 
about  sevent;  years  after  the  "continual  difisension  for  the  crown  of  this  noble 
realm  "  was  terminated,  saja, — "  What  nobleman  liveth  at  this  daj,  or  what  gentle- 
man  of  any  ancient  Btock  at  progeny  is  clear,  whose  lineage  hath  not  been  infested 
and  plagued  with  this  unnatural  division  t "  During  the  boyhood  of  William  Shak- 
spere,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  meet  with  many  a  gentleman,  and  many 
a  yeoman,  who  would  tell  him  how  their  forefathers  had  been  thus  "  infested  and 
plagued."  The  traditions  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  that  contest  would  at  this 
time  be  about  a  century  old  ;  generally  diluted  in  their  interest  by  passing  through 
the  lips  of  three  or  four  generations,  but  occasionally  presented  vividly  to  the  mind 
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<^  the  inquiring  boy  in  the  nturfttioii  of  some  amongst  the  "  hoary-headed  eld," 
irlioae  Ettbere  bad  fought  at  Bosworth  or  Tewksbuiy.  Many  of  these  traditiona,  too, 
mnld  be  essentially  local ;  extending  back  even  to  the  period  when  tbe  banished 
Duke  of  Hereford,  in  his  bold  march 

"Prom  Haventpiirg  to  CottwoU,"* 

gathered  a  h(»t  of  followers  in  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  War- 
ret,  and  Worcester,  Fields,  where  batUea  had  been  fougbt ;  towns,  where  parlia- 
ments had  assembled,  and  treaties  had  been  ratified  ;  castles,  where  the  great  leaders 
had  stood  at  bay,  or  had  sallied  forth  upon  tbe  terrified  eountry — such  were  the 
ubjecta  which  tbe  youi^  poet  would  associate  with  many  on  elaborate  description  of 
the  chroniclers,  and  many  an  interesting  anecdote  of  bis  ancient  neighbours.  It 
appears  to  ua  that  his  dramatic  power  was  early  directed  towards  this  long  and 
\plicated  st^ry,  by  some  prind[de  even  more  exciting  than  its  capabilities  for  the 
piupoaea  of  the  drama.  It  was  Uie  story,  we  think,  which  was  presented  to  him  in 
the  evenii^-talk  around  the  hearth  of  bis  childhood  ;  it  was  tbe  stoty  whose  written 
details  were  most  accesdble  to  him,  being  narrated  by  Hall  with  a  rare  minuteness 
of  picturesque  circumstance  ;  but  it  was  a  stoiy  also  of  which  his  own  district  had 
been  the  scene,  in  many  of  its  most  stirring  events.  Out  of  ten  English  Historical 
Rays  which  were  written  by  him,  and  some  undoubtedly  amongst  his  first  perfbrm- 
inces,  be  has  devoted  eight  to  circumstantjoa  belonging  to  this  memorable  story. 
No  other  nation  ever  possessed  such  a  history  of  tbe  events  of  a  century, — a  history 
ID  which  the  agents  are  not  the  bard  abstractions  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  but 
men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves ;  men  of  passion,  and  crime,  and  virtue ; 
elevated  perhaps  by  the  poetical  art,  but  filled,  also  through  that  art,  with  such  a 
■tmdrous  life  that  we  dwell  amongst  them  as  if  they  were  of  our  own  day,  and  feel 
that  they  must  have  spoken  as  he  has  made  them  speak,  and  act  as  be  has  made 
tbem  act.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  are  told  that  some  events  are  omitted,  and  some 
tnnspoeed ;  that  documentaiy  history  does  not  exhibit  its  evidence  here,  that  a 
contemporaiy  narrative  somewhat  miUtates  against  the  representation  there.  The 
general  truUi  of  this  dramatic  history  cannot  be  shaken.  It  is  a  philosophical 
histoiy  in  the  veiy  highest  sense  of  that  somewhat  abused  term.  It  contains  the 
phUoBophy  that  can  only  be  produced  by  the  union  of  the  noblest  imagination  with 
the  most  just  and  temperate  judgment.  It  is  tbe  loftiness  of  the  poetical  spirit 
idiich  has  enabled  Shakspere  alone  to  write  tbis  history  with  impartiality.  Open 
the  chroniclers,  and  we  find  the  prejudices  of  the  Yorkist  or  tbe  Lancastrian  mani- 
festing the  intensity  of  the  old  feictiouB  hatred.  Who  can  say  to  which  faction 
Sbaki^)ere  belongs  1     He  has  comprehended  the  whole,  whilst  others  knew  only  a 

After  tbe  first  two  or  three  pages  of  Hall's  "  Chronicle,"  we  are  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  a  scene,  gorgeous  in  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry ;  a  combat  for  life  or  death, 
made  the  occasion  of  a  display  of  r^;al  magnificence  such  as  had  been  sddom  pre- 
sented in  England.  Tbe  old  chronicler  of  the  two  Houses  puts  forth  all  his  strength 
in  the  description  of  such  scenes.  He  slightly  passed  over  tbe  original  quarrel 
between  Hereford  and  Norfolk  :  tbe  pride,  and  the  passion,  and  tbe  kingly  craft,  are 
left  for  others  to  delineate;  but  tbe  "sumptuous  theatre  and  lists  royal"  at  the  city 
<i  Coventry  are  set  forth  vrith  wondrous  exactness.  We  behold  the  High  Constable 
,  and  the  High  Marshal  of  England  enter  tbe  lists  with  a  great  company  of  men  in 
'  Bilk  sendatl,  embroidered  with  silver,  to  keep  the  field.  The  duke  of  Hereford 
I  qtpears  at  the  harriers,  on  his  white  courser  barbed  with  blue  and  green  velvet, 
embroidered  wiUi  swans  and  antelopes  of  gddsnith'a  work ;  and  there  he  sweara 
•  "  Richard  II.,"  Act  n.,  Sc«ne  ui.  i  -  I 
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upon  the  Holj  Evangelista  tiiat  bia  quanel  ia  true  and  just ;  cmd  he  enten  the  lists, 
and  aita  down  in  a  chair  of  green  velvet  Then  cornea  the  Sing,  vith  ten  thousand 
men  in  hameaa  ;  and  he  takes  hia  seat  upon  a  Btt^,  richly  hanged  and  pleasantly 
adorned.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  hovers  at  the  eatrj  of  the  lists,  hia  horaa  being 
barbed  with  crimaon  velvet,  embroidered  with  lions  of  ailver  and  mutbeny-^reee : 
aJid  he,  having  also  made  oath,  enters  the  field  manfully,  and  site  down  in  lus  chair 
of  crimson  velvet  One  reader  of  Hall's  pompous  description  of  the  lists  at  Coventry 
will  invest  that  scene  with  something  ritdier  than  velvet  and  goldsmith'a  work.  He 
will  make  the  champions  speak  something  more  than  the  formal  words  of  the 
chivalrio  de&once  i  and  yet  the  scene  shall  still  be  painted  with  the  minutest  cere- 
monial observance.  We  in  vain  look,  at  the  present  day,  within  the  streets  ouce 
enclosed  by  the  waUs  of  Coventiy,  for  the  lists  where,  if  Richard  had  not  thrown 
down  his  warder,  the  story  of  the  wars  of  the  Boees  m^^t  not  have  been  written. 
Probably  in  the  days  of  the  young  Shakspere  the  precise  scene  of  that  event  might 
have  been  pointed  out  The  manor  of  cAieylesraore,  which  was  gmuted  by  Edward 
IIL  to  the  Black  Prince  for  the  better  support  of  his  honour  as  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
descended  to  hia  aon  Itichard ;  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  "  the  walla  on 
the  Bouth  part  of  this  city  being  not  built,  the  mayor,  baili^  and  commonalty 
thereof  humbly  besought  Uie  King  to  give  them  leave  that  they  might  go  forward 
with  that  woik,  who  thereupon  granted  licence  to  them  so  to  do,  on  condition  that 
they  should  indude  within  their  walls  his  sud  manor-place  standing  within  the  pork 
of  Cheyleamore,  as  the  record  eipresseth,  which  park  was  a  woody  ground  in  those 
times."*  Encroached  upon,  no  doubt,  was  this  park  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  But 
Coventry  would  then  have  abundant  memoriala  of  its  ancient  magoifioence  which 
have  now  perished.  He  who  wrote  the  ^orious  scene  of  the  lists  upon  St.  Lambert's 
day  in  all  probability  derived  some  inspiration  &x>m  the  geniui  loci. 

The  challenger  and  the  challenged  are  each  banished.  John  of  Qaunt  dies,  and  the 
King  aeizeo  upon  the  posaeasions  of  his  dangeroua  son.  Tlien  begins  that  vengeance 
which  ia  to  harass  England  with  a  century  of  blood.  Hall  and  Froi^sart  make  the 
Duke  of  I^ncaster,  after  his  landing,  march  direct  to  London,  and  afterwards  proceed 
to  the  west  of  England.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  wrong ;  that  the 
Duke,  having  brought  with  him  a  very  small  force,  marched  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  the  midland  counties,  where  he  had  many  castles  and  possessions,  and  in  which 
he  might  raise  a  numerous  army  amoi^  his  own  friends  and  retainers.  The  local 
knowledge  of  the  poet,  founded  upon  traditionaiy  information,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  decide  upon  the  correctness  of  the  statement  whi<^  shows  Bolingbrokc 
marching  direct  from  Bavenspurg  to  Berkeley  Castle,  -  The  natural  and  easy  dialogue 
between  BoUngbroke  and  Northumberiand  e^^bits  as  much  local  accuracy  in  a  single 
line  as  if  the  poet  had  given  us  a  laboured  deacription  of  the  Cotawolds : — 

"  I  am  a  itranger  here  in  GloKenhire. 
Tboe  bigb  wild  hilli,  and  rough  uneven  wujn, 
Dnw  ont  oar  inilei,  (nd  make  them  weaii>aD]e.''f 

In  a  few  weeks  England  sustains  a  revolution.  The  King  is  deposed  ;  the  great 
Duke  is  on  the  throne.  Two  or  three  yeara  of  discontent  and  intrigue,  and  then 
insurrection.  Shrewsbury  can  scarcely  be  called  one  of  Shakspere's  n^ve  locali- 
ties, yet  it  is  clear  that  he  was  ^miliar  with  the  place.  In  Falstaff's  march  from 
London  to  Shrewsbuiy  the  poet  glances,  lovii^y  as  it  were,  at  the  old  well-known 
scenes.  "  The  red-n<raed  innkeeper  at  Daventry"  had  assuredly  filled  a  glass  of  sack 
for  him.  The  distance  from  Coventry  to  Sutton-Coldfield  was  accurately  known  by 
him,  when  he  makes  the  burly  commander  say — "Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to 
■  Dugdale.  t  "  lUcIianl  11.,°  Act  IL,  Scene  m. 
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Corentrj;  fill  me  a  bottle  of  Back  :  our  aoldiera  shall  march  through  ;  we'll  to  Sutton 
Copiull  to-aigbt"*     Shakapere,  it  seems  to  us,  could  scarce] j  reaiat  the  temptatii 
of  showing  the  Prince  in  Warwickshire : — "  What,  Hal  1  How  now,  mad  wag  ?  What 
t  devil  doHt  thou  in  Warwickshire  1"     A  word  or  two  tells  us  that  the  poet  had  seen 
the  field  of  Shrewabury : — 

"  How  bloodily  th«  um  begins  to  peer 
Abo*e  jan  biukj'  hill  V 

The  C^troiucle  informs  dh  that  Henry  had  marched  with  a  great  army  towards  Wales 
to  encounter  Percy  and  Douglas,  who  were  coming  from  the  north  to  join  with 

'  CHendower ;  and  then,  "  The  King,  hearing  of  the  Eorla'  approaching,  thought  it 
policy  to  encounter  with  them  before  that  the  Welshman  should  join  with  their 

'  Mmy,  and  so  include  him  on  both  parts,  and  therefore  returned  suddenly  to  the 
town  of  Shrewsbuij,  He  was  scantly  entered  into  the  town,  but  he  was  1^  his  posts 
adrertised  that  the  Earia,  with  banners  displayed  and  battles  ranged,  were  coming 
loTard  himi,  and  were  ao  hot  and  bo  courageous  that  they  with  Ught  horses  began  to 
liinnish  with  his  host    The  King,  perceiving  their  doings,  issued  out,  and  encamped 

'  himself  without  the  east  gate  of  the  town.  The  Earls,  nothing  abashed  although 
tlieir  euccoura  them  deceived,  embattled  themselves  not  far  from  the  King's  army." 
There  was  a  night  of  watchfulness  ;  and  then,  "  the  next  day  in  the  morning  early, 
<duch  was  the  vigil  of  Mary  Magdalen,  the  King,  perceiving  that  the  battle  was  nearer 
thui  he  either  thought  or  looked  for,  lest  that  long  tarrying  might  be  a  roinishing  of 

,  his  strength,  set  his  battles  in  good  order."  The  scene  of  this  great  contest  is  well 
defined ;  the  King  has  encamped  himself  without  the  east  gate  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
poet,  by  one  of  his  magical  touchea,  shows  us  the  sun  rising  upon  the  hostile  armies ; 
but  he  is  more  minute  than  the  chronicler.     The  King  is  looking  eastward,  and  he 

[  sees  the  sun  rising  over  a  wooded  hill.  This  is  not  only  poetical,  but  it  is  true.  He 
viio  stands  upon  the  plain  on  the  east  side  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Battle  Field  as  it  is 
now  called,  waiting,  not  "  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock,"  but  waiting  till  the 
minute 

"  when  the  morning  bud  shall  rniae  hi>  car 
AbovB  tbe  border  of  Ihii  horiion,"  f 

«iQ  Bee  that  sun  rise  over  a  "  busky  hill,"  Haughmond  Hill.  We  may  well  believe, 
tiietefbre,  from  this  accuracy,  that  Shrewsbuiy  had  lent  a  local  interest  in  the  mind  of 
Siiakspere  to  the  dramatic  conception  of  the  deatb-scene  of  the  gallant  Percy.  Insur- 
rection was  not  crushed  at  Shrewsbury  ;  but  the  course  of  its  action  does  not  lie  in 
Ihe  native  district  of  the  poet  Yet  his  FalatafT  has  an  especial  affection  for  these 
'^Diiiiar  sceaea,  and  perhaps  through  him  the  poet  described  some  of  the  "old 
bmihar  foces."  Shallow  and  Silence,  assuredly  they  were  his  good  neighbours. 
We  think  there  was  a  tear  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote,  "  And  is  old  Double  dead  ? " 
I  Houtdy,  and  Shadow,  and  Wart,  and  Feeble — were  thby  not  the  representativea  of 
]  the  valiant  men  of  Stratford,  upon  whom  the  corporation  amiually  eipended  large 
I  nitDB  for  iiamesa  1  Bardolph  and  Fluellen  were  real  men,  living  at  Stratford  in 
I  iS92.  After  the  treacherous  putting  down  of  rebellion  at  Gualtree  Forest,  Falstaff 
I  Ms  a  longing  look  towards  the  fair  seat  of  "  Master  Bobert  Shallow,  Esquire." 
I "  My  lord,  I  beseech  you  give  me  leave  to  go  through  Gloucestershire."  We  are  not 
I  oow  fiir  out  of  the  range  of  Shakspere's  youthful  journeys  around  Stratford.  Shallow 
I  win  make  the  poor  carter  answer  it  in  his  wages  "  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other 

I  *  AD  the  idd  co^et  of  The  Pint  Part  of  "  Henry  IT."  bare  Oop-hill.  There  i*  do  daal>t  that 
^ttm  Coidfiiid,  ai  it  if  now  ipell,  wu  meant  by  Cop-hill ;  bnt  the  old  piinteri,  ve  belleTO,  impro- 
I  (Btj  iBtndued  the  hyphon ;  for  Dugdale,  in  hit  map.  spells  the  word  Co/aid j  and  it  it  eu;  to  aee 
I  bnthe  eontaon  raonnnciation  would  be  Cop/iiBoT  Cujlll  I 

t  '  Henry  VI.,"  Part  III..  Ael  it.,  Scene  vn.  K^IC 
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day  at  Hinckley  Fair."  "  William  Visor  of  Wincot,"  that  Birant  knaTO  who, 
according  to  boneet  and  charitable  Davy,  "  ahould  have  Borne  countenance  at  his 
friend's  request,"  was  he  a  neighbour  of  Christopher  Sly's  "  fat  a!&-wife  of  Wincot ; " 
and  did  they  dwell  together  in  the  Wincot  of  the  parish  of  Aatoo-CUfford,  or  the 
Wilinecot«  of  the  parish  of  Aston-Cantlow )  The  chroniclers  are  silent  upon  this 
point ;  and  they  tell  ua  nothing  of  the  history  of  "  Clement  Perkea  of  the  Hill." 
The  chroniclers  deal  with  less  happy  and  less  useful  sojourners  on  the  earth.  Even 
"  Goodman  PutT  of  Bamon,"  one  of  "  the  greatest  men  in  the  realm,"  has  no  bme 
beyond  the  immortality  which  Master  Silence  has  bestowed  upon  him. 

He  four  great  historical  dramas  which  exhibit  the  fall  of  Richard  II,,  the  triumph 
of  Bolingbroke,  the  inquietudes  of  Henry  IV.,  the  wild  career  of  his  son  ending  in  a 
reign  of  chivalrous  daring  and  victory,  were  luidoubtedly  written  afl«r  the  four  other 
plays  of  which  the  great  theme  was  the  war  of  the  Boses.  The  local  associatioia 
which  might  have  influenced  the  young  poet  in  the  choice  of  the  Utter  s\ibjoct  would 
be  concentrated,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  Warwick  Castle.  The  hero  of  these  wars 
was  unquestionably  Richard  Neville.  It  was  a  Bcauchamp  who  fought  at  Agincourt 
in  that  goodly  company  who  were  to  be  remembered   "  to  the  ending  of  the 

"  Hnrry  the  Kinft,  Bedfnni  Hnd  Exeter, 
Warwick  nnd  Talliot.  Saliahurv  nnd  GlmiFeAlcr." 


Ho  ordained  in  his  will  that  in  hts  chapel  at  Warwick  "  three  massee  every  day 
should  be  sung  as  long  as  the  world  might  endure."  The  massea  have  long  since 
ceased ;  but  his  tomb  still  stands,  and  he  has  a  memorial  that  will  last  longer  than 
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hit  tomb.  The  chromcler  pasaee  over  his  fame  at  Agincourt,  but  the  dnunatist 
ncords  iL  Did  the  poet's  familiarity  with  those  noble  towers  in  which  the  Beau- 
cbunp  had  lived  suggest  this  honour  to  hia  meiaory  t  But  here,  at  anj  rate  was 
the  stron^old  of  the  Neville.  Here,  whea  the  land  was  at  peace  in  the  dead  sleep 
of  weak  goTenunent,  which  was  to  be  succeeded  bj  fearM  action,  the  great  Earl 
dwelt  with  more  than  a  monarch's  pomp,  having  his  own  offloer-at-arms  called 
Warwick  herald,  with  hundreds  of  friends  and  dependants  bearing  about  hia  badge 
d  the  ragged  staff ;  for  whose  boundless  hospitahtj  there  was  daily  provision  made 
u  for  the  wanto  of  an  army  ;  whose  loanors  and  castles  and  houses  were  to  be 
BDinbered  in  almost  every  county  ;  and  who  not  only  had  pre-eminence  over  every 
&il  in  the  land,  but,  as  Great  Captain  of  the  Sea,  received  to  his  own  use  the  King's 
bHmage  and  poundage.  When  William  Shakspere  looked  upon  this  castle  in  hia 
joath,  a  peaceful  Earl  dwelt  within  it,  the  brother  of  the  proud  Leicester — the  son 
of  the  ambitious  Northumberland  who  had  suffered  death  in  the  attempt  to  make 
lady  Jane  Grey  queen,  but  whose  heir  had  been  restored  in  blood  by  Maiy.  War- 
>id  Casde,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  peaceful  as  the  river  which  gUded  by  it, 
the  most  beautiful  of  fortress  palaces.  No  prisoners  lingered  in  ite  donjon  keep  ; 
the  beacon  blazed  not  upon  tia  battlements,  the  warder  looked  not  anxiously  out  to 
if  all  was  quiet  on  the  road  from  Eenilwortli ;  the  drawbridge  was  let  down  for 
the  curious  stranger,  and  he  might  refresh  himself  in  the  buttery  without  suspicion. 
Here,  then,  might  the  young  poet  gather  from  the  old  servants  of  the  house  some  of 
the  traditions  of  a  century  previous,  when  the  followers  of  the  great  Earl  were  ever 
in  fortress  or  in  camp,  and  for  a  while  there  seemed  to  be  no  king  in  England,  but 
the  name  of  Warwick  was  greater  than  that  of  king. 

Id  the  connected  plays  which  form  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  YI.,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  with  some  violation  of  chrondogical  accuracy,  is  constantly  brought 
d  in  a  prominent  situation.  The  poet  has  given  Warwick  an  early  importance 
<4iieh  the  chroniclers  of  the  age  do  not  assign  to  him.  He  is  dramatically  correct 
b  BO  doing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  judgment  might  in  some  decree  have  been 
gmemed  by  the  strength  of  local  associations.  Once  embarked  in  the  great  quarrel, 
Wttwick  is  the  presi^g  genius  of  tbe  scene  : — 

"  Now,  b;  my  father's  badge,  old  Menl'i  creat. 
The  rampant  bear  dhain'd  to  the  tagged  ilaff, 
Tbia  day  I II  vear  aloft  mj  barpmet. 
As  on  a  moiintwn-lap  the  cedar  afaowa 
That  keeps  his  learet  in  s[rita  of  any  ttorm."* 

llie  Bword  is  Gist  tmsheatfaed  in  that  battle-field  of  St.  Albans.  After  three  or  four 
jtm  of  forced  quiet  it  is  again  drawn.  The  "  she-wolf  of  France"  plunges  her  fimgs 
into  the  blood  of  York  at  Wakefiehl,  after  Warwick  has  won  the  great  battle  of  North- 
uoptoa    The  crown  is  achieved  by  the  son  of  York  at  the  field  of  Towton,  where 

"  Waririck  lagei  like  a  chafed  bnU.' 

IVpoet  necessarily  hurries  over  events  which  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  narra- 
tives of  the  historian.  The  rash  marriage  of  Edward  provokes  the  resentment  of 
Warwick,  and  his  power  is  now  devoted  to  set  up  the  fallen  house  of  Lancaster. 
^%akapcre  is  then  again  in  his  native  localities.  He  has  dramatized  the  scene  of 
Edwari's  cfqjture  at  Wolvey,  on  the  borders  of  Leiceatershire.  Edward  escapes  from 
^liddleham  Caatle,  and,  after  a  short  banishment,  lands  again  with  a  few  followers  in 
Eiflandjtoidacehimself  a  second  time  upon  the  throne,byamovementwhich  has  only 
•  "  Henry  TI.,"  Part  II.,  Act  v.,  Scene  in. 
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one  parallel  in  history  *  Shakspere  desoribeB  his  countrymen,  in  the  speech  which 
the  great  Earl  delivers  for  the  encouragement  of  Heuiy  : — 

"  In  Waj-wickiiiire  I  butt  tiae-hetitti  ftienda. 
Not  mutinouB  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  wia ; 
ThoMwillImu.lerDp."t 

Henry  is  again  seized  by  the  Yorkists.  Warwick,  "  the  great-grown  traitor,"  is  at 
the  head  of  his  native  fiarces.  The  local  knowledge  of  the  poet  is  now  rapidly  put 
forth  in  the  scene  upon  the  walla  of  Coventry  : — 

"  War.  Where  ia  the  put  that  cornel  from  mliont  Oiford  1 
How  fnr  hence  ia  th;  lord,  mine  honeil  fellow  1 

1  JIfcM.  B7  thi>  at  Dvnimare,  marching  thilherward. 
War.  Hdv  br  off  ii  our  brother  Montague  1 

Where  ia  ^e  peit  that  camo  froni  MoDlagueJ 

2  Mai.  Bj  (hia  at  Daintry,  witli  a  pniaiant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somutillk. 
War.  Say  Somenille,  what  aaya  my  loTing  urn  1 
And,  by  thy  gatu,  how  nigh  ia  Clarence  now  t 

Som.  At  l>outkaiit  I  did  leaTe  him  with  hi>  force*, 
And  do  eipect  him  here  aome  twoboura  hence. 

[Dnm  ktari. 
War.  Then  Clarence  ia  at  hand,  I  hear  hia  drnm. 
Son.  It  ia  not  kii,  my  lord ;  here  SovAam  Uea  1 
The  drum  jour  honour  hean  manhelh  from  Wanoiek.' 

The  chronicler  tells  the  great  event  of  the  encounter  of  the  two  leaders  at  Coventry, 
which  the  poet  has  so  spiritedly  dramatized : — "  In  the  mean  season  King  Edward 
came  to  Warwick,  where  he  found  all  the  people  departed,  and  from  thence  with  all 
diligence  advanced  hia  power  toward  Coventry,  and  in  a  plain  by  the  city  he  pitched 
his  field.  And  the  next  day  after  that  he  come  thither,  his  men  were  set  forward 
and  marshalled  in  array,  and  he  valiantly  bade  the  Earl  battle  :  which,  mistrusting 
that  he  should  be  deceived  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  he  waa  indeed,  kept  himself 
close  within  the  walls.  And  yet  he  had  perfect  word  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
came  forward  toward  him  with  a  great  army.  King  Edward,  being  also  thereof 
informed,  raised  his  camp,  and  made  toward  the  Duke.  And  lest  that  there  might 
be  thought  some  fraud  to  be  cloaked  between  them,  the  King  aet  his  battles  in  an 
order,  as  though  he  would  fight  without  any  longer  delay  ;  the  Duke  did  likewise."! 
Then  "  a  {ratemal  amity  was  concluded  and  proclaimed,"  which  was  the  ruin  of 
Warwick  and  of  the  House  of  Ijincaster.  Ten  yeara  before  these  events,  in  the 
ParUament  held  in  this  same  city  of  Coventry — a  cil;  which  had  received  greet 
benefits  from  Henry  VI. — York,  and  Sahsbury,  and  Warwick  had  been  attainted. 
And  now  Warwick  held  the  city  for  him  who  had  in  that  same  city  denounced  him 
aa  a  traitor.  With  store  of  ordnance,  and  warlike  equipments,  had  the  great  Captain 
lain  in  this  city  for  a  few  weeka  1  and  he  was  honoured  as  one  greats  than  either 
of  the  rival  Einga — one  who  could  bestow  a  crown  and  who  could  take  a  crown 
away  j  and  he  sate  in  state  in  the  old  halla  of  Coventry,  and  prayers  went  up  for 
hia  cause  in  its  many  churches,  and  the  proud  city's  municipal  officers  were  as  his 
servants,     fie  marched  out  of  the  city  with  his  forces,  after  Palm  Sunday ;  and  on 

*  The  landing  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  and  Edward  at  Ravenipurg,  are  renuAably  limilar  in 
their  rapidity  and  their  boldnesa,  thoujtb  xerv  different  in  theii  final  conaequences. 

t"  Henry  VI.,"  Part  III.,  Act  v..  Scene  I. 
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I  &Eter  Day  the  quarrel  between  him  sod  the  peijored  Clarence  and  the  liuurious 
Edward  was  settled  for  ever  upon  Bamet  Field : — 

I  "  Tbtu  yielda  ths  cadar  lo  the  oie'i  edge. 

Whew  arnu  gsTe  abelter  to  the  princely  eagle ; 
Under  whoae  ahade  the  ramiHiig  lion  itept  j 
WhoM  top-brutch  overpeer'a  Jove'i  ipnAding  tree. 
And  kept  low  ilmbafrDm  wintert  powerful  wind."* 

The  Battle  of  Barnet  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  April,  1471.  Sir  Jolui  Paaton,  a 
I  sUnt  lAncastrian,  writee  to  his  mother  &om  London  on  the  1 6th  of  April : — "  Ae 
,  lor  other  tidings,  it  ie  understood  here  that  the  Queen  Margaret  is  verily  landed,  and 
ber  son,  in  the  weet  country,  and  I  trow  that  as  to-morrow,  or  else  the  next  day,  the 
'  Ring  Edward  will  depart  from  hence  to  her  ward  to  drive  her  out  egain."t  Sir  John 
I  [Won,  himself  in  danger  of  his  hesd,  seems  to  hint  that  the  landing  of  Queen  Mar^ 
I  garet  will  again  change  the  aspect  of  things.  In  sixteen  days  the  Battle  of  Tewkabury 
I  Yia  fought.  This  is  the  great  crowning  event  of  the  terrible  atru^le  of  sixteen 
I  jean;  and  the  scenes  at  Tewkabuty  are  amongst  the  most  spirited  of  these  dramatic 
I  pictorsB,  We  may  readily  baliece  that  Shakspere  had  looked  upon  the  "  fair  park 
■djoining  to  the  town,"  where  the  Duke  of  Somerset  "  pitched  his  field,  gainst  the 
*ill  and  consent  of  many  other  captains  which  would  that  he  should  have  drawn 
I  iade  1 "  and  that  he  had  also  thought  of  the  unhappy  end  of  the  gallant  Prince 
I  Edward,  as  he  stood  in  "the  church  of  the  Monastery  of  Black  Monks  in  Tewksbury," 
I  where  "  his  body  vmt  homely  interred  with  the  other  simple  corses."  J 
I  llere  were  twelve  years  of  peace  between  the  Battle  of  Tewksbury  and  the  death 
of  Edward  IV.  Then  came  the  history  which  Hall  entitle^  "The  Pitiful  Life  of 
i  King  Edward  the  Fifth,"  and  "  The  Tragical  Doinp  of  King  Richard  the  ThinL' 
like  last  play  of  the  series  which  belongs  to  the  wars  of  the  Roses  is  unquestionably 
written  altogether  with  a  more  mat<ved  power  than  those  which  preceded  it ;  yet 
the  links  which  connect  it  with  the  other  three  plays  of  the  series  are  so  unbroken, 
the  treatment  of  character  is  so  consistent,  and  the  poetical  conception  of  the  whole 
I  90  uniform,  that  we  epeak  of  them  all  as  the  plays  of  Shakspero,  and  of  Shakspere 
'  ^otie.  Matured,  especially  in  its  wonderiiil  exhibition  of  chwacter,  as  the  Richard 
I  ID.  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  subject  was  very  early  familiar  to  the  young  poet's 
nund.  Hie  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field  was  the  great  event  of  his  own  locality,  which 
:  Ka  a  century  had  fixed  the  government  of  Ei^laud.  Th»  course  of  the  Refbrmation, 
aad  especially  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  had  produced  great  social  changes, 
I  ^lich  were  in  operation  at  the  time  in  which  Shakspere  was  bora  ;  whose  effects, 
.  f<t  good  and  for  evil,  he  must  have  seen  working  around  him,  as  he  grew  from  year 
to  year  in  knowledge  and  experience.  But  those  events  were  too  recent,  and  indeed 
:  "f  too  delicate  a  nature,  to  assume  the  poetical  aspect  in  his  mind.  They  abided 
Ain  in  the  region  of  prejudice  and  controversy.  It  was  dangerous  to  speak  of  the 
gnat  religiouB  divisions  of  the  kingdom  with  a  tolerant  impartiality.  History  could 
Karcely  deal  with  these  opinions  in  a  spirit  of  justice.  Poetry,  thus,  which  has 
I  tgttd  to  what  ie  permanent  and  universal,  has  passed  by  these  matters,  important 
'  M  they  are.  But  the  great  event  which  placed  tie  Tudor  fiunily  on  the  throne,  and 
'  pve  Ei^land  a  stable  government,  however  occasionally  distracted  by  civil  and  reli- 
gims  division,  was  an  event  which  would  seize  fast  upon  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
'  Shakspere.  His  ancestor,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had  been  an  adherent  of  the 
E»ri  rf  Richmond.  For  his  faithful  services  to  the  conqueror  at  Bosworth  he  was 
rewarded,  as  we  are  assured,  by  lands  in  Warwickshire.     That  field  of  Bosworth 
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would  therefore  have  to  him  a  Hatuiy  as  well  aa  a  local  intereat.  Burton,  the 
historian  of  LeicesterBhire,  who  was  bom  about  ten  ^eare  after  William  Shakspere, 
tells  UB  "  that  hie  greaUgreat-grancliather,  John  Hardwick,  of  lindley,  near  Bosworth, 
a  man  of  very  short  stature,  but  active  and  coun^feous,  tendered  his  service  to 
Heory,  with  some  troops  of  horse,  the  night  he  lay  at  Atherston,  became  his  guide 
to  the  field,  advised  him  in  the  attack,  and  how  to  profit  by  the  aun  and  by  the 
wind."*  Burton  further  says,  writiog  in  1622,  that  the  inhabitants  Uving  around 
the  plun  called  Bosworth  H^d,  more  properly  the  pliun  of  Sutton,  "  have  many 
occurrences  and  passagea  yet  fresh  in  memory,  by  reason  that  some  persons  there- 
about, which  saw  the  battle  fought,  were  Uving  within  leas  than  forty  years,  of  which 
persons  myself  have  seen  some,  and  have  heard  of  their  disdosurea,  though  related 
by  the  second  hand."  This  "living  within  less  than  forty  years"  would  take  us 
back  to  about  the  period  which  we  are  now  viewing  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Shak- 
spere. But  certtunly  there  is  something  over-marvellous  in  Burton's  story  to  enable 
ua  to  think  that  William  Shakspere,  even  as  a  veiy  young  boy,  could  have  conversed 
with  "some  persons  thereabout"  who  had  seen  a  battle  fought  in  1485.  That,  as 
Burton  more  reasonably  of  himself  aaya,  he  might  have  "  heard  their  discourses  at 
second-hand"  is  probable  enough.  Bosworth  Field  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
Stratford.  Burton  says  that  the  plain  derives  its  name  from  Bosworth,  "  not  that 
this  battle  was  fought  at  this  place  (it  being  fought  in  a  large  flat  plain,  and  spacious 
ground,  three  miles  distant  from  thfa  town,  between  the  towns  of  Shenton,  Sutton, 
Dadlington,  and  Stoke)  ;  but  for  that  this  town  was  the  most  worthy  town  of  note 
near  adjacent,  and  was  therefore  caUed  Bosworth  Field.  That  this  battle  was  fought 
in  this  plain  appeareth  by  many  remarkable  places :  By  a  little  mount  cast  up,  where 
the  common  report  ia,  that  at  the  first  beginning  of  the  battle  Henry  Sari  of  Rich- 
mond made  his  paiwnetical  oration  to  his  army;  by  divers  pieces  of  armour,  weapons, 
and  other  warlike  accoutrements,  and  by  many  arrow-heads  here  found,  whereof, 
about  twenty  years  since,  at  the  enclosure  of  the  lordship  of  Stoke,  great  store  were 
digged  up,  of  which  some  I  have  now  (1622)  in  my  custody,  being  of  a  long,  large, 
and  big  proportion,  far  greater  thtui  any  now  in  use ;  as  also  by  relation  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  have  many  occurrences  and  pass^es  yet  fre^  in  memory."'!' 
Burton  goes  on  to  tell  two  stories  connected  with  the  eventfiil  battle.  The  one 
was  the  vimon  of  King  Kchard,  of  "  divera  fearful  ghosts  running  about  him,  not 
suffering  him  to  take  any  reet,  sffl  ciying  '  Bevenge.' "  Hall  relates  the  tradition 
thus : — "  The  fiune  went  that  he  had  the  same  night  a  dreadful  and  a  terrible  dream, 
for  it  seemed  to  bim,  being  asleep,  that  be  saw  divers  images  like  terrible  devils,  not 
suffering  him  to  take  any  quiet  or  rest."  Burton  says,  previous  to  his  description 
o!  the  dream,  "  The  vision  is  reported  to  be  in  this  manner."  And  cert^nly  his 
account  of  the  fearM  ghosts  "  still  ctying  Bevenge "  is  essentially  different  trom  that 
of  the  chronicler.  Shakspere  has  followed  the  more  poetical  account  of  the  old  local 
historian  ;  which,  however,  could  not  have  been  known  to  him  : — 


"  MeUionght  the  touts  of  all  that  I  haxe  mnrthcr'il 
duns  ID  mj  tont :  and  every  nnc  did  threat 
To-moiraw'i  vengeance  on  (he  head  of  Kichard." 


Did  Shakspere  obtain  his  notion  from  the  same  source  as  Burton — from  "  relation  of 
the  inhabitants  who  have  many  occurrences  and  passagos  yet  fresh  in  memory  } " 

King  Henry  is  crowned  upon  the  Field  of  Bosworth.  According  to  the  Chronicler, 
I/>rd  Stanley  "  took  the  crown  of  King  Richard,  whiclt  was  found  amor^^  the  spoil 
in  the  field,  and  set  it  on  the  Eari's  head,  as  though  he  had  been  elected  king  by 


BiBworih  Field." 
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the  voice  of  the  people,  aa  in  ancient  times  past  in  divers  realms  it  hath  been 
teeaetoiaed."  Then,  "  the  aome  night  in  the  evening  King  Hemy  with  great  pomp 
ome  to  the  town  of  Leicester,"  where  ho  rested  two  dajra,  "  In  the  mean  season 
the  dead  corpse  of  King  Kichard  was  as  shamefoUy  carried  to  the  town  of  Iieicester, 
goigeousl^  the  daj  before  with  pomp  and  pride  departed  out  of  the  aaid 
town." 

Yean  roll  on.  There  was  another  conqueror,  not  hj  arms  but  b;  peaceful  intel- 
lect, who  had  once  moved  through  the  land  in  "  pomp  and  pride,"  but  who  came 

LMceater  in  humihty  and  heavineaa  of  heart.  The  victim  of  a  shifting  pohcy  and 
of  hia  own  ambition,  Wolsey,  found  a  grave  at  Leicester  acarcelj  more  honourable 
than  that  of  Richard  : — 

"  At  laat,  with  e»«j  road»,  he  come  to  Leicester, 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbe; ;  whare  the  rererend  nbbot, 
With  all  hlB  cODieDt,  honourablj  receir'd  him  ; 
To  whom  he  gftvc  iheie  word« ; — '  0,  hllier  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  t)ie  atomii  of  (tate, 
Ii  come  to  Is;  liU  weary  bones  amnng  ye ; 
QJTe  him  ■  Utile  earth  for  charily  ! ' 
.So  went  to  bed  :  where  eagerlj  big  sickneu 
Punued  him  itill ;  and  three  iiighta  after  thi>, 
AboDt  the  hour  of  eight,  (which  he  himielf 
Foretold  should  be  hii  lut,)  full  of  lepenlancc, 
CoDtinoal  meditation*,  lean,  and  sorrowi. 
He  gaie  hi>  honoun  to  the  world  again. 
His  bleued  pan  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  prace.'  * 

ViAaej  ia  the  hero  of  Shakspere's  last  historical  play  ;  and  even  in  this  history,  1ai;go 
u  it  is,  and  belonging  to  the  philosophical  period  of  the  poet's  life,  we  may  traee 
of  the  influence  of  the  principle  of  Local  Association. 

•  "  Henry  VIII.,"  Art  iv..  Scene  II. 
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CHAPTEB   V. 

RUINS,    NOT    OF    TIME. 


"  High  towed,  fiur  templpi,  goodlj  theslre*, 
Strong  wftlli,  rich  porchti,  princely  pelacei. 
Large  itntU,  brave  houiet,  ucred  lepulchna, 
Sun  gBtei,  iweet  gardens,  ilately  gBlleriec 
Wroaght  with  feir  pillani  and  fine  imagerie* ; 
Alt  ihete,  0  pity  !  now  are  tum'd  to  duat. 
And  overgrown  with  blsck  DbliTion'i  ratt." 

SncH  is  Spenser's  noble  description  of  what  waB  once  the  "goodlj  Vorlam."  Theee 
were  "  The  Ruina  of  Time."  But  within  siiteen  mUes  of  Stratford  would  the  young 
Sh&kBpere  g&ze  in  awe  and  wonder  upon  ruins  more  solemn  than  aaj  produced  bj 
"time's  decay."     The  niina  of  Evesbaja  were  the  fearful  monuments  of  a  pohtical 
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icvolution  which  William  Shakspere  himself  had  not  seen  ;  but  which,  in  the  boj' 
Iraod  of  hia  father,  had  ahaken  the  land  blie  au  earthquake,  and,  toppling  down  its 
"tu^  steeples,"  had  made  manj 


Such  were  the  ruins  he  looked  upon,  cumbering  the  ground  where,  forty  years  before, 
stood  the  magnificent  abbey  whose  charters  reached  bock  to  the  days  of  the  Kings 
'Mercia. 

He  last  great  building  of  the  Abbey  of  Bveuham  is  the  only  one  properly  beloug- 
g  to  the  monastery  which  has  escaped  destruction.  The  campanile  which  formed 
an  entrance  to  the  conventual  cemetery  was  commenced  by  Abbot  Lichfield  in  1533. 
1q  1S39  the  good  abbot  resigned  the  office  which  he  had  held  for  twenty-sii  years. 
His  successor  was  placed  in  authority  for  a  few  months,  to  carry  on  the  farce  which 
irB3  enacting  throi:^  the  kingdom,  of  a  voluntary  grant  and  surrender  of  all  the 
mnuning  possessions  of  the  religious  houses,  which  preceded  the  Act  of  lfi39  "  for 
dissolution  of  abbeys."  Leland,  who  visited  the  place  within  a  year  or  two  after  the 
atppresaion,  "  rambling  to  and  fro  in  this  nation,  and  in  making  researches  into 
the  bowels  of  antiquity."*  says,  "In  the  town  is  no  hospital,  or  other  famous 
fouadation,  but  lAe  late  abbey."  The  destruction  must  indeed  have  been  rapid.  The 
boose  and  site  of  the  monastery  were  granted  to  Philip  Hobby,  with  a  remarkable 
eueption  ;  namely,  "  all  the  beUs  and  lead  of  the  church  and  belfry."  The  roof  of 
this  magnificent  fabric  thus  went  first ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  walls  became  a  stone- 
quarry.  Fuller,  writing  about  a  century  afterwards,  says  of  the  abbey,  "  By  a  long 
kaae  it  was  in  the  possession  of  one  Mr.  Andrewee,  father  and  son  ;  whose  grand- 
chiJd,  living  now  at  Berkhampstead  in  Hertfordshire,  hath  better  thriven,  by  Ood'a 
Messing  on  his  own  industry,  than  his  father  and  grandfather  did  with  Evesham 
Abbey;  the  sale  of  the  stones  whereof  he  imputeth  a  cause  of  their  ill  saccees."f 
AU  was  swept  away.  The  abbey-church,  with  its  Miteen  altars,  and  its  hundred 
Mid  Mity-four  gilded  pillare,!  its  chapter-house,  its  cloisters,  its  Ubrary,  refectory, 
dormitory,  buttery,  and  treasury  ;  ita  almoty,  granary,  and  storehouse  ;  all  the  various 
buildings  for  the  service  of  the  church,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  eighty-nine 
fdigions  inmates  and  sixty-five  servants,  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ruins  in  the 
time  of  William  ^lakspere.  Habingdou,  who  has  left  a  manuscript  "  Survey  of 
Worcestershire,"  written  about  two  centuries  ago,  says,  "  Let  us  but  guess  what  this 
monastery  now  dissolved  was  in  former  days  by  the  gate-house  yet  remaining ;  which, 
thou^  deformed  with  age,  is  as  large  and  stately  as  any  at  this  time  in  the  king- 
dom." That  gateway  has  since  perished.  Of  the  great  mass  of  the  conventual 
tuHdings  Habingdon  states  that  nothing  was  left  beyond  "  a  huge  deal  of  rubbish 
oversown  with  grass."  One  beautiftil  gateway,  however,  formerly  the  entrance  to  the 
chatter-house,  yet  remains  even  to  our  day.  It  admits  us  to  a  largo  garden,  now 
kt  out  in  small  allotments  to  industrious  inhabitants  of  Evesham.  The  change 
t  vefj  striking.  The  independent  possession  of  a  few  roods  of  land  may  perhaps 
bntow  as  much  comfort  upon  the'  labourers  of  Evesham  as  their  former  dependence 
"pm  the  conventual  buttery.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that,  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
tbe  sudden  and  violent  dissolution  of  that  great  abbey  must  have  produced  incal- 
wlsble  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Its  princely  revenues  were  seized  upon  by  the 
Wtlees  despot,  to  be  applied  to  his  unbridled  luxury  and  his  absurd  wars.  The 
nine  process  of  destruction  and  appropriation  was  carried  on  throughout  the  country. 
Tile  Ciureh,  always  a  gentle  laniUord,  was  succeeded  in  its  possessions  by  the  graspii^ 
•  Wood,  "  Athens  Oxon."  t  "  Chnreh  Hiitory." 
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creatures  of  the  Crown  ;  the  BlmsgiTing  of  the  religious  houses  was  at  an  end ;  and 
then  came  the  age  of  vagabondage  and  of  poor-laws. 


The  aenae  which  we  justly  entertain  of  the  aivantages  of  the  Befonnation  has 
accustomed  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  tremendous  ovils  which  must  have  been 
produced  by  the  iniquitous  spoliations  of  the  days  of  Henry  VIIL  and  EdwEird  VL 
The  religious  houses,  whatever  might  have  been  Uieir  abuHes,  were  centres  of  civiliza- 
tion. Leland  says,  "  There  was  no  town  at  Eveaham  before  the  foundation  of  the 
abbey,"  Wherever  there  was  s  well-endowed  religious  house,  there  was  a  iarge  and 
a  r^ular  expenditure,  employing  the  local  industiy  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  population.  Under  this  expenditure,  not  only  did 
handicrafts  flourifi,  but  the  arts  were  encouraged  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  The 
commissionere  employed  to  take  surrender  of  the  monasteries  in  Warwickshire 
reported  of  the  nunnery  of  Polaworth,  "that  in  this  town  were  then  forty-four 
tenements,  and  hut  one  plough,  the  residue  of  the  inhabitants  being  artificera,  who 
had  their  livelihood  by  this  house."*  In  another  place  Dugdale  says,  "  Nor  is  it  s 
little  observable  that,  whilst  the  monasteries  stood,  there  was  no  act  for  rehef  of 
the  poor,  so  amply  did  those  houses  give  succour  to  them  that  were  in  want; 
whereas  in  the  neit  age,  namely  39th  of  Elizabeth,  no  less  than  eleven  bills  were 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  f^r  that  purpose."  t  We  have  little  doubt  that 
the  judicious  encouragement  of  industry  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  each 
monastery  did  a  great  deal  more  to  render  a  state  provision  for  the  poor  unnecessary 
than  the  accustomed  "  succour  to  those  who  were  in  want."  The  benevolence  of 
the  religious  houses  was  systematic  and  uniform.  It  was  not  the  ostentatious  and 
improvident  almsgiving  which  would  raise  up  an  idle  pauper  population  upon  their 
own  lands.  The  poor,  as  &r  as  we  can  judge  from  the  acts  of  law-makers,  did  not 
become  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  were  not  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  a  detestable 
severity,  until  the  law-makers  had  dried  up  the  souroes  of  their  profitable  industry. 
Leland,  writing  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey  of  Eveaham,  says  of 
the  town  that  it  is  "  meetiy  large  and  well  builded  with  timber ;  the  market-ated 
is  fior  tmd  large ;  there  be  divers  pretty  streets  in  the  town."     While  the  abbey 

•  '■  DugdaIo'«  •'  WarwicliBhir*,"  p.  800.  t  HhiJ-t  P-  80?- 
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Stood  there  was  an  annual  disbumement  there  gomg  forward  which  has  been  oom- 
puted  to  be  equal  to  eight;  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money,'*  The  revenues, 
prindpally  derived  from  manors  and  tenements  in  eight  different  counties,  are  seized 
upon  by  the  Crown.  The  site  of  the  abbey  is  sold  or  gmntod  to  a  private  person, 
■ho  will  derive  his  immediate  advantage  bj  the  rapid  deetruction  of  a  pile  of  build- 
ings which  the  piety  and  opulence  of  five  or  six  centuriee  had  been  rearing. 
Uote  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  inmates  of  this  monastery  are  turned  loose  upon  the 
vorid,  a  few  with  tniseiable  pensions,  but  the  greater  numbra-  reduced  to  absolute 
indigence.  Half  the  population  at  least  (^  the  town  <^  Evesham  must  have  derived 
a  mbeiBtonoe  from  the  expenditure  of  these  inmates,  and  this  fountain  is  now  almost 
wholly  dried  up.  In  the  youth  of  William  Shakspere  it  is  impossible  that  Evesham 
cDuM  have  been  other  than  a  ruined  and  desolate  place.     It  was  the  polity  of  the 

upulouB  reformers — who,  whatever  service  they  may  ultimately  have  worked 
ia  the  destruction  of  superstitious  observances,  were,  as  politicians,  the  most  dis- 
honest and  rapacious — it  was  their  jKilicy,  when  (to  use  their  own  heartless  (jant) 
they  had  driven  away  the  crows  and  destroyed  their  nests,  to  heap  evety  opprobrium 
apon  the  heads  of  the  starving  and  houseless  brethren,  of  whom  it  hm  been  com- 
puted that  fifty  thousand  were  wandering  through  the  land     The  young  Shakspere 

a  all  probability  brought  into  contact  with  some  of  the  aged  men  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  poaceM  homes  of  their  youth,  whore  they  had  been  brought  up  in 
scholastic  exerdeee,  and  had  looked  forward  to  advance  in  honourable  office,  each  in 
his  litUe  world.     Some  one  of  the  Gray  Friars  of  Coventry,  or  the  Benedictines  of 


Eveaham,  must  he  have  encountered,  hovering  round  the  scenes  of  their  ancient  pros- 
perity ;  aheltored  perhaps  in  the  cottage  of  some  old  servant  who  could  labour  with 
hia  hands,  and  upon  whom  the  common  misfortune  therefore  had  &llen  lightly. 

*  "  HiMay  of  SnAam,"  by  George  Maj.     k  Rnurkably  intelligent  local  ^ide. 
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The  friars  of  the  future  great  dramBitist  would,  of  Decesdty,  be  charectera  fonned 
either  o'lt  of  his  early  observatioo,  or  moulded  according  to  the  general  impreasiona 
of  his  early  aeeociates.  In  his  mature  life  the  race  would  be  extinct  These  his 
dramatic  repreaentatioiiB  are  wonderfully  consistent ;  and  it  is  manifeet  that  he 
looked  upon  the  persecuted  order  with  pity  and  with  reepect  It  was  for  Chaucer 
to  satirize  the  monastic  life  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  and  abundance.  It  was  for 
this  rare  painter  of  manners  to  show  the  grasping  dissimulating  friar,  sitting  down 
upon  the  churl's  bench,  and  endeavouriug  to  Enghten  or  wheedle  the  bed-ridden  man 
out  of  his  money ; — 

"  Thomw,  nougbt  of  your  tieuar  I  dnire 
Aa  far  mfMlf,  but  that  aJl  our  cocent 
Td  pray  for  you  is  Rje  >o  diligenC" 

The  ridicule  in  those  times  of  the  Church's  pride  might  be  salutaiy  ;  but  other  days 
bad  oome.  The  most  just  and  tolerant  moralist  that  ever  helped  to  disencumber 
men  of  their  hatreds  and  prejudices  has  consistently  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
monastic  character  as  that  of  virtue  and  benevolence.  One  of  Shakspere's  earliest 
plays  is  "  fiomeo  and  Juliet ;"  and  many  of  the  rhymed  portions  of  that  delicious 
tragedy  might  have  been  the  desultory  compositions  of  a  very  young  poet,  to  be 
hereafter  moulded  into  the  dramatic  form.  Such  is  the  graoeful  soliloquy  which 
first  introduces  Friar  Lawrence.  The  kind  old  man,  going  forth  from  bis  cell  in  the 
morning  twilight  to  631  his  osier  basket  with  weeds  and  flowers,  and  moralizing  on 
the  properties  of  plants  which  at  once  yield  poison  and  medicine,  has  all  the  truth 
of  individual  portraiture.  But  Friar  Lawrence  is  also  the  representative  of  a  claas. 
The  Infirmarist  of  a  monastic  house,  who  had  charge  of  the  aick  brethren,  was  often 
in  the  early  days  of  medical  science  their  sole  physician.  The  book-knowledge  and 
the  experience  of  such  a  valuable  member  of  a  conventual  body  would  still  allow 
him  to  eierdse  uaeM  Ainctions  when  thrust  into  the  world  ;  and  the  young  Shak- 
spere  may  have  known  some  kindly  old  man,  full  of  axiomatic  wisdom,  and  sufficiently 
confident  in  his  own  management,  like  the  well-meaning  Friar  Lawrence,  In 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  it  is  the  friar  who,  when  Hero  is  unjustly  accused  by 
him  who  should  have  been  her  husband,  vindicates  her  reputation  with  as  much 
sagacity  as  charitable  zeal : — 

"  I  hare  mark'd 

A  thounnd  bloihing  spparitiani  Mart 

Into  her  hce  ;  s  Ihouiand  innocent  itiunei 

In  angel  vhiteneu  bear  awa;  thaw  bluibei ; 

And  in  her  ejt  there  bath  appear'd  a  tin. 

To  bum  the  eiTora  tbut  theie  princei  hold 

Agsioit  ber  nuuden  tmtb  : — Call  me  a  fool ; 

Tniit  not  Qiy  reading;,  nor  my  ab<ervatiani, 

Which  with  ciperimenlal  teal  dolh  mrnuit 
.       The  lenor  of  my  book  ;  trait  not  mj  age. 

My  roTerence,  calling,  nor  diTinity, 

If  thii  iweet  Udy  lie  not  guillleu  here 

Under  tome  biting  error." 

In  "  Measure  for  Measure"  the  whole  plot  is  carried  on  by  the  Duke  assuming  the 
reverend  manners,  and  professing  the  active  benevolence,  of  a  friar  ;  and  his  agents 
and  confidants  are  Friar  Thomas  and  Friar  Peter.  In  an  age  when  the  pr^udicea  of 
the  multitude  were  flattered  and  stimulated  by  abuse  and  ridicule  of  the  andeut 
ecclesiastical  character,  Shakspere  always  exhibits  it  so  aa  to  command  respect  and 
afiection.  He  poisoning  of  King  John  by  a  monk,  "  a  resolved  villain,"  is 
despatched  by  him  with  little  more  than  an  allusion.  The  Germans  believe  that 
Sh^pere  wrote  the  old  King  John  in  two  Parts.     The  vulgar  exaggeration  of  the 
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basest  calummes  against  the  monaatic  ch&ractfir  aatisfies  ua  that  the  play  was 
written  by  one  who  fonned  a  much  loner  eetiinate  than  Shakspere  did  of  the  tUgnity 
dtbe  poet's  office,  as  sa  instructor  of  the  people. 

A  deep  reverence  for  antiquity  is  one  of  the  dearest  indications  of  the  intimate 
union  of  the  poetical  and  the  philosophical  tempeniment  An  able  writer  of  our 
omi  day  has  indeed  said,  "  In  some,  the  love  of  antiquity  produces  a  sort  of  fonci£il 
iHusion :  and  the  veiy  mght  of  those  buildings,  so  magnificent  in  their  proBperous 
lioar,  90  besutiful  even  in  their  present  ruin,  b^ets  a  sympathy  for  those  who 
foimded  and  inhabited  them."  *  But,  rightly  conrndered,  the  fandAiI  illusion 
betomes  a  reasonable  principle.  Those  who  founded  and  inhabited  these  monastic 
boildiDgB  were  for  ages  the  chief  directors  of  the  national  mind.  Their  possessiona 
were,  in  truth,  the  possessions  of  all  classes  of  tfae  people.  The  highest  offices  in 
those  establishments  were  in  some  cases  bestowed  upon  the  noble  and  the  wealthy, 
bat  they  were  open  to  the  very  humblest.  The  studious  and  the  devout  here  found 
t,  Hheher  and  a  solace.  The  learning  of  the  monastic  bodies  has  been  underrated  ; 
the  tges  in  which  they  flourished  have  been  called  dark  ages  ;  but  they  were  almost 
the  sole  depositories  of  the  knowledge  of  the  land.  They  were  the  historians,  the 
gnmmarians,  the  poets.  They  accumulated  magnificent  libraries.  They  were  the 
harriers  that  chedced  the  universal  empire  of  brute  force.  They  cherished  an 
tmbition  h^er  and  more  permanent  than  could  belong  to  the  mere  martial  spirit. 
Ibey  stood  between  the  strong  and  the  weak.  They  held  the  oppressor  in 
RubjectioD  to  that  power  which  results  from  the  cultivation,  however  misdirected, 
of  the  ^iritnaJ  port  of  our  nature.  Whilst  the  proud  baron  continued  to  live  in 
the  same  dismal  castle  that  his  predatory  fothers  had  built  or  won,  the  churchmen 
went  on  ^m  age  to  age  adding  to  their  splendid  edifices,  and  demanding  a  succes- 
sion of  ingenious  artists  to  cany  out  their  lofty  ideas.  The  devotional  exercises  of 
thtar  life  touched  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Their  solemn  services, 
handed  down  from  a  remote  antiquity,  gave  to  music  its  most  ennobling  cultivation  ; 
tod  the  most  beantiAil  of  arts  thus  became  the  vehicle  of  the  loftiest  enthusiasm. 
bdividuals  amongst  them,  bringing  odium  upon  the  class,  might  be  sordid,  luxurious, 
idle,  in  some  instances  profligate.  It  is  the  nature  of  great  prosperity  and  apparent 
Kcurity  to  produce  these  results.  But  it  was  not  the  mandate  of  a  pampered  tyrant, 
nor  the  edicts  of  a  corrupt  parliament,  that  could  destroy  the  reverence  which  had 
beea  prodaced  by  an  intercourse  of  eight  hundred  years  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  form  of  venerable  institutions  may  be  changed,  but  their  spirit  is 
iitdestructible.  The  holy  places  and  mansions  of  the  Church  were  swept  away ;  but 
the  memory  of  them  could  not  be  destroyed.  Their  ruins,  recent  as  they  were,  were 
Btin  antiqaities,  fiill  of  instruction.  The  lightning  had  blasted  the  old  oak,  and  its 
green  leaves  were  no  loiter  put  forth  ;  but  the  gnarled  trunk  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
despised.  The  convulsion  which  had  torn  the  land  was  of  a  nature  to  make  deep 
thinkers.  After  the  wonder  and  the  disappointment  of  great  revolutions  have  suV 
aded,  there  must  always  be  an  outgushing  of  earnest  thought.  The  form  which 
that  thought  may  assume  may  be  the  result  of  acddent ;  it  may  be  poetical  or 
metaphysical,  historical  or  scientific.  By  a  combination  of  circumstances, — perhaps 
by  the  circumstance  of  one  man  being  bom  who  had  the  most  marvellous  insight 
into  human  nature,  and  whose  mind  could  penetrate  all  the  disguises  of  the  social 
Btote, — the  drama  became  the  great  exponent  of  the  thought  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  altogether  a  new  form  for  English  poetry  to  put  on.  The  drama,  as  we  have 
Men,  had  been  the  humblest  vehicle  for  popular  excitement  When  the  Church 
Rased  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  instruction,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  illiterate 
siimica.  The  courtly  writers  were  too  busy  with  their  afiectations  and  their  flatteries 
*  HaUam'!  "  Conitilntionot  Hulory  of  England." 
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to  reoogniae  its  power,  and  its  espedal  applicabilitj  to  the  new  state  of  Bodety. 
Those  who  were  of  the  people ;  who  watched  the  manifestations  of  the  popular 
feeling  and  understanding ;  whose  minds  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  political  storms, 
the  violence  of  which  had  indeed  passed  away,  but  under  whose  influence  the  whole 
social  state  still  heaved  like  a  disturt>ed  sea ; — those  were  to  build  up  our  great 
national  drama.  But,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  they  were  for  the 
moat  part  boys,  or  very  young  men.  It  is  perhaps  fortonate  for  us  that  the  most 
eminent  of  these  was  introduced  to  the  boowlodge  of  life  under  no  particular  advan- 
tages ;  was  not  dedicated  to  any  one  of  the  learned  profeesions  ;  was  cloistered  not 
in  an  university ;  was  an  adherent  of  no  party ;  was  obliged  to  look  forward  to  the 
neceemty  of  earning  hia  own  maintenance,  and  yet  not  humihated  by  poverty  and 
meanness.  William  Shakgpere  looked  upon  the  very  remarkable  state  of  society 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  with  a  free  spirit.  But  he  saw  at  one  and  the  some 
time  the  present  and  the  past.  He  knew  that  the  entire  sodal  state  is  a  thing  of 
progress ;  that  the  characters  of  men  are  as  much  dependent  upon  remote  influences 
as  upon  the  matters  with  which  they  come  in  doily  contact ;  that  the  individual 
essentially  belongs  to  the  general,  and  the  temporary  to  the  imiversal.  His  drama 
can  never  be  antiquated,  because  he  primarily  deals  with  whatever  is  pennauent  and 
indestructible  in  the  aspects  of  external  nature,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  no  less  a  ^thfiil  transcript  of  the  pre- 
viuling  modes  of  thought  even  of  his  own  day.  Individual  peculiarities,  in  his  time 
called  humours,  he  left  to  others. 

This  principle  of  looking  at  life  with  an  utter  disn^ard  of  all  party  and  sectarian 
feelings,  of  masaii^  all  his  observations  upon  individual  character,  could  have 
proceeded  only  from  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  a  more  than  common 
apprehension  of  the  future.  As  vre  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  localitiea  amidst 
which  he  lived  were  highly  &vourable  to  his  cultivation  of  a  poetical  reverence  for 
antiquity.  But  hia  unerring  observation  of  t^e  present  prevented  the  past  becoming 
to  him  an  illusion.  He  had  always  an  earnest  patriotism  ;  he  hod  a  strong  sense  of 
the  blessings  which  had  been  conferred  upon  hte  own  day  through  the  security  won 
out  of  peril  and  sufl'ering  by  tbe  middle  dosses.  The  destruction  of  the  old  institu- 
tions, after  the  first  evil  effects  had  been  mitigated  by  the  energy  of  the  people^  had 
difliised  capital,  and  had  caused  it  to  be  employed  with  more  activity.  But  he,  who 
scarcely  over  stope  to  notice  the  poUtioal  aspects  of  his  own  day,  cannot  forbear  an 
indignant  comment  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  very  poorest,  which,  if  not  caused  by, 
wore  at  least  coincident  with,  the  great  spoliation  of  the  property  of  the  Church. 
Poor  Tom,  "  who  is  whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing,  and  stooked,  punished,  and 
imprisoned,"*  was  no  fanciful  portnut ;  he  is  the  creature  of  the  pauper  legislation 
of  half  a  century.  Exhortations  in  the  churches,  "for  the  furtherance  of  the  relief 
of  such  as  were  in  unfeigned  misery,"  were  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  the  1st  of 
Edward  VL  ;  but  the  same  statute  directs  that  the  unhappy  wanderer,  after  certain 
forms  of  proving  "that  he  has  not  offered  himself  for  work,  shall  be  marked  T  mtb 
a  hot  iron  upon  hia  breast,  and  adjudged  to  be  "  a  dave  "  for  two  years  to  him  who 
brings  him  before  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  statute  goes  on  to  direct  the  alava- 
owner  "  to  cause  the  s^d  slave  to  work  by  beating,  chainii^,  or  otherwise."  Three 
years  afterwards  the  statute  is  repealed,  seeing  that  it  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  by  reason  of  tiie  multitude  of  vagabonds  and  the  extremity  of  their  wants. 
The  wUpinng  and  the  stocking  were  applied  by  successive  enactments  of  EUzobeth. 
The  gallows,  too,  was  always  at  hapd  to  make  an  end  of  the  wanderers,  when,  hunted 
from  tithing  to  tithing,  they  inevitably  became  thieves.  Nothing  but  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  poor  could  then  have  saved  England  from  a 
•  "  King  Lear,"  Ad  lit.  Scene  rv.  J 
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(arfiil  Jacquerie.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  vaat  deatruction  of 
capital,  by  the  disaolation  of  the  monBateriea,  threw  for  many  yean  a  quaotity 
of  superfluous  labour  upon  the  yet  unsettled  capital  of  the  ordinary  industry  of  the 
country.  I^e  prodigioua  changes  in  the  value  of  money,  fovourable  as  they  ulti- 
nmtely  were  to  the  development  of  industry,  rtused  the  prices  of  commodities 
without  raiHing  wagee,— an  inevitable  consequence  of  that  natural  law  which  makes 
wages  wholly  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  labourers.  That  Shakepere  had 
witnefloed  much  social  misery  is  evident  from  his  constant  dispodtion  to  deacry  "  a 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  and  from  hia  indignant  hatred  of  the  heartJesraees 
of  petty  authority : — 

"  Thau  nscnl  IwtuiLe,  hold  tby  bloody  hand."* 

And  yet,  with  many  sodal  evils  shout  him,  the  age  of  Shakspere's  youth  was  one  in 
rhich  the  people  were  making  a  great  intellectual  progreas.  TTie  poor  were  ill 
provided  for.  The  Church  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  attacked  by  the  natural  rest- 
ss  of  those  who  looked  upon  the  Reformation  with  regret  and  hatred ;  and  by 
the  rigid  enenues  of  its  traditionary  ceremonies  and  andent  observances,  who  had 
filling  up  in  its  bosom.  He  promises  which  had  been  made  that  education  should 
be  fostered  by  the  State  had  utterly  failed  ;  for  even  the  preservation  of  the  univer- 
sities, and  the  protection  and  establishment  of  a  few  grammar-schools,  had  been 
iwilUngly  oon<^ed  by  the  avarice  of  those  daring  statesmen  who  had  swallowed 
up  the  riches  of  the  ancient  establishment.  The  genial  spirit  of  the  EngUah 
jemnancy  had  received  a  check  from  the  intolerance  of  the  powerful  sect  who 
frowned  upon  all  sports  and  recreatioDS — who  despised  the  arts — who  held  poets 
and  pipers  to  be  "  caterpillars  of  a  commonwealth."  But  yet  the  wonderful  stirring 
'  the  intellect  of  the  nation  had  made  it  an  age  favourable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  highest  literature ;  and  most  fiivourable  to  those  who  looked  upon  sodety, 
the  young  Shakspere  must  have  looked,  in  the  spirit  of  cordial  enjoyment  and 
pactii^  wisdom. 

*  "  Lear,"  Act  ly ,  Scene  vi, 
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THE      WAKE. 


Decay,  followed  by  reproduction,  is  the  order  of  nature ;  and  so,  if  the  vital  power 
of  Hoeiety  be  not  extinct,  the  men  of  one  generation  attempt  to  repair  what  the 
folly  or  the  wickedness  of  their  predecessors  has  destroyed.  Sumptuous  abbeys 
were  pulled  down  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  but  humble  parish-churches  rose 
up  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Within  four  miles  of  Stratford,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Avon,  is  the  pretty  village  of  Welford ;  and  here  is  a  church  which  bears  the 
data  of  1668  carved  upon  its  waU,  Although  the  church  was  new,  tiie  people  would 
ding,  and  perhaps  more  pertinaciously  than  ever,  to  the  old  usages  connected  with 
their  church.  They  certainly  would  not  forego  their  Wake, — "  an  ancient  custom 
among  the  Christians  of  this  island  to  keep  a  feast  every  year  upon  a  certain  week 
or  day  in  remembrance  of  the  fimshing  of  the  building  of  their  parish-church,  and 
of  the  firat  solemn  dedicating  of  it  to  the  service  of  God."*  For  fifty  years  after 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  wakes  prevaile*!,  more  or  less,  throughout 
England.  The  Puritans  had  striven  to  put  them  down  ;  but  the  opposite  party  m 
the  Church  as  zealously  encouraged  them,  Charles  L  spoke  the  voice  of  this  party 
in  one  of  hifi  celebrated  declarations  for  sports,  which  gave  such  deep,  and  in  aorae 

*  Brand'i  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  b;  BUii,  1B11,  tdI.  ii.  page  1. 
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raqwcts  just,  ofience.  In  1633  the  King's  declaration  la  &vout  of  wakes  was  as 
Mows : — "  In  some  counties  of  this  kingdom,  hie  Majesty  finds  that,  under  pretenc« 
of  taking  away  abuses,  there  hath  been  a  geaeral  forbidding,  not  only  of  ordinaiy 
DMetinga,  but  of  the  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  tbe  churches,  commonly  oalled  Wakes. 
Now,  his  Majesty's  express  wiD  and  pleanure  is,  tbat  these  feasts,  with  others,  shall 
be  observed  ;  and  that  his  justices  of  the  peace,  in  their  aeveral  divisions,  shall  look 
to  it,  both  that  all  disorders  there  may  be  prevented  or  punished,  and  that  all 
on^bourhood'and  freedom,  with  manlike  and  lawful  exercises,  be  used."*  Neigh- 
bourhood and  freedom,  and  manlike  exercises,  wore  the  old  English  cbaractetlatics 
of  the  wakea.  At  the  period  when  WiUinm  Shakspero  was  just  entering  upon  life, 
«iUi  the  natural  disposition  of  youth,  strongest  perhaps  in  the  more  imaginative,  to 
nuD^e  in  the  recreations  and  sports  of  his  neighbours  with  the  most  cordial  spirit 
of  sDJc^ment,  the  Puritans  were  t>eginning  to  denounce  every  assembly  of  the  people 
that  strove  to  keep  up  the  character  of  merry  England.  Stubbes,  writing  at  this 
euct  apodb,  says,  describing  "  The  manner  of  keeping  of  Wakossee,"  tttat  "  every 
town,  pariah,  and  village,  some  at  one  time  of  the  year,  some  at  another,  but  so  that 
one  keep  his  proper  day  assigned  and  appropriate  to  itself  (which  they  coll 
their  wake-day),  useth  to  make  great  preparation  and  prorision  for  good  oheer  ;  to 
the  which  all  their  friends  and  kinsfolks,  far  and  near,  are  invited."  Such  were  the 
friendly  meetings  in  all  mirth  and  freedom  which  the  proclamation  of  Charles  calls 
nei^txfurhood."  The  Puritans  denounced  them  as  occasions  of  gluttony  and 
nmkennees.  Eioess,  no  doubt,  was  occasionally  there.  The  old  hospitality  could 
scarcely  exist  without  excess.  But  it  must  not  be  foi^tten  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  dietinction  of  ranks  amongst  our  ancestors  in  all  matters  in  which  "  coat- 
annour  "  was  concerned,  there  was  a  hearty  spirit  of  social  intercourse,  constituting 
a  practical  equality  between  man  and  man,  which  enabled  all  ranks  to  mingle  with- 
out offence  and  without  suspicion  in  these  public  ceremoutals  i  and  thus  the  civili- 
ation  of  the  educated  classes  told  upon  the  manners  of  tbe  uneducated.  There  is 
DO  writer  who  furnishes  us  a  more  complete  picture  of  this  ancient  freedom  of 
iatercouTBe  than  Chaucer.  The  company  who  meet  at  the  Tabard,  and  eat  the 
rictoal  of  the  beet,  and  drink  the  strong  wine,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  meny 
luct,  and  tell  their  tales  upon  the  pilgrimage  without  the  elighteat  restraint,  are  not 
only  the  very  high  and  the  very  humble,  but  the  men  of  professions  and  the  men 
of  trade,  who  in  these  latter  days  too  often  jostle  and  look  big  upon  the  debateable 
I»nd  of  gentility.  And  so,  no  doubt,  this  freedom  existed  to  a  considerable  extent 
even  in  Uie  days  of  Shakspere.  In  the  next  generation,  Herrick,  a  parish  priest, 
writes, — 

"  Come,  Anthsi,  Ut  ni  two 
Uo  to  ktal,  B3  othen  do. 
Tarta  and  cu)tar<U,  creams  and  cnhea. 
Arc  the  junkets  itiO  at  wako  : 
Unto  which  the  tribei  reioTt, 
Where  the  biuinesa  U  the  iport." 

With  "the  tribes"  were  mingled  the  stately  squire,  the  reverend  parson,  and  the 
«ell-fed  yeoman ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  their  wives  and  daughters 
there  exchanged  smiles  and  courtesies.  The  more  these  meetings  were  frowned  upon 
I7  the  severe,  the  more  would  they  be  cherisfaed  by  those  who  thought  not  that  the 
gmipa-  destiny  of  man  was  unceasing  labour  and  mortification.  Some  even  of  the 
moat  pure  would  exclaim,  as  Burton  exclaimed  aft«r  there  had  been  a  contest  for 
Gfly  years  upon  the  matter,  "  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing,  and  dance,  have  their 

*  Kuihwortli't  "Collectiom,"  quoted  in  Hanis'i  "  Life  of  Cbu-le*  1."  I 
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puppet-plays,  hobb^-horsM,  tabora,  crowda,  bagpipes,  ftc,  play  at  ball  aod  bariey- 
bre^is,  aud  what  spoite  and  recreotioua  thej  like  beat !  "* 

From  sunrise^  then,  upon  a  bright  sunuuer  morning,  are  the  ooimtrj  people  in 
their  holiday  dreeaee  hastening'  to  Wolford.  It  is  the  Baptiat'e  day.  "Hiere  were 
some  amotigst  them  who  had  lighted  the  accustomed  bonfires  upon  the  hilla  on  the 
vigil  of  the  saint ;  and  perhaps  a  maiden  or  two,  clinyng  to  the  ancient  supereti- 
tionfi,  had  trranblin^y  aat  in  the  church-porch  in  the  aolemn  twilight,  or  more 
daringl}'  had  attempted  at  midnight  to  gather  the  fern-seed  which  should  make 
mortals  "  walk  iuTiaiblo."  Over  the  bridges  at  Binton  come  the  hill  people  from 
Temple  Grafton  and  Klleeley.  Arden  pours  out  its  scanty  population  from  the 
woodland  hamlets.  Bidfotd  and  Barton  send  in  their  tribes  through  the  flat  pastt 
on  either  bank  of  the  river.  From  Stratford  there  is  a  pleaannt  and  not  circuitous 
walk  by  the  Avon's  side,  now  leading  through  low  meadows,  now  ascending  some 
gentle  knoll,  where  a  long  reach  of  the  stream  may  be  traced,  and  now  oloae  upon 
the  sedges  and  alders,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  river  sparkling  throu{^  the  greoi. 

"Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  fboC-path  way, 

And  merrily  heot  the  itila^ ; 

&  men;  heart  goei  all  the  day, 

Your  «ad  tire»  in  a  mil**,"! 

Ilie  church-beUs  of  Welford  send  forth  a  meny  peaL  There  is  cordial  welcome 
every  house.  The  tables  of  the  Manor  Hall  are  set  out  with  a  substantial  Engli 
bret^ast ;  and  tho  former's  kitchen  emulates  the  some  bounteous  hospitality, 
a  litUo  while  the  church-tower  sends  forth  another  note.  A  sin^e  bell  tolls  for 
maUns.  The  church  soon  fills  with  a  zealous  cougr^ation  ;  not  a  ae«t  b  empty. 
The  service  for  this  particular  feast  is  attended  to  with  pious  reverence  ;  and  vben 
the  people  are  invited  to  assiBt  in  its  choral  ports,  they  still  show  that,  however  tie 
national  taste  for  music  may  have  been  injured  by  the  suppression  of  the  chauntriea, 
they  are  familiar  with  the  fine  old  chaunts  of  th^  fothers,  and  can  perform  them 
wiUi  spirit  and  exactness,  each  according  to  his  ability,  but  the  most  with  some 
knowledge  of  musical  science.  The  homily  is  ended.  The  sun  shines  glaringly 
through  the  white  glaas  of  this  new  church ;  and  some  of  the  Stratford  people  may 
think  it  fortunate  that  their  old  pointed  windows  are  not  yet  all  removed-t  The  dew 
is  off  the  green  that  skirts  the  churchyard ;  the  pipers  and  crowdera  are  ready ;  tiie 
firet  dance  is  to  be  chosen.  Thomas  Heywood,  one  of  Shokspere's  pleasant  con- 
temporaries, has  left  us  a  dialogue  which  shows  how  embarrassing  was  such  a 
choice : — 

"Jact.  Come,  wbal  ehoU  it  bet  '  Bojjera)' 

JaMit.  '  Bogero  1 '  no ;  we  will  dancs  '  IFhe  beginning  of  the  worid.' 

Sish.  I  love  no  dance  so  well  as  'John,  corns  kiu  me  nov* 

NiiSiolai.  I  have  ere  now  deaeiv'd  a  ca^on  j  call  (br  thi 

Roger.  Foi  mj  part,  T  like  nolfaliig  to  well  aa  '  Tom  Tjlc 

Jmkin.  Ko ;  well  haTe  '  The  honting  of  the  fbi.' 

Jack.  '  The  hay,  The  hay  i'  thers'i  nothing  like  '  The  liay.' 

JaJiin.  Let  me  speak  ibr  aU,  and  well  ha'S  'Sellenger'i  roand.'  "  % 
•  "  Anatomy  of  MaUncholy,"  Part  II.,  See.  2. 

f  "  Winter'i  Tale,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  n.  The  mnue  of  thii  lODg  it  given  in  the  "  Fieloiial  Shak- 
■pere,"  and  in  Mr.  Chsppdl'a  admirable  udleetion  of'"Eo^Ub  Nadoiul  Ain.'  We  are  indebted  to 
Hr.  Chappell  fbr  many  of  the  &cta  connected  with  out  andeat  mnate  notjeed  in  the  present  chapter. 
f  "  All  imagea,  stmnes,  tabeniadea,  roodlofts,  and  monumenti  of  idolatry  ore  remoTed,  taken 
down,  and  defaced  ;  only  die  storiea  in  glan  window!  excepted,  which  for  want  of  Bofficienl  (tore  of 
new  ituir,  and  by  reaion  of  eitremo  chuTge  that  ihould  grow  by  the  alteration  of  the  Hune  into 
while  panel  thronghoat  the  reahn,  are  not  altogether  aboluhed  in  moat  placei  at  once,  bat  by  HttJe 
and  Hide  Buffered  to  decay,  Ifaal  white  gtaaa  may  bo  prorided  and  aet  up  in  tbeir  loanu."— Harri- 
son's "  Deecription  of  England  r  IMS. 
g  "  A  Woman  EUled  widi  Kindness."    1600. 
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Jcnkio,  who  rqects  "  Bogero,"  is  strenuous  for  "  The  B^i;iniuiig  of  the  World,"  tad 
he  carries  his  proposal  b;  giving  it  the  more  modern  name  of  "  Sellenger's  Bound." 
TTb  tune  waa  aa  old  as  Heniy  VIIL  ;  for  it  ifl  mentioiied  in  "  The  Uisttuy  of  Jack  of 
Newbuiy,"  by  ThomaB  Deloney,  whom  Eemp  called  the  great  ballad-maker ; — "  In 
comes  a  noise  of  musidans  in  tawny  coate,  who,  taking  off  their  cape,  asked  if  they 
■odd  have  any  muaio  1  The  widow  answered,  '  No  ;  they  were  merry  enough.' 
"I\tt!'  said  the  old  man ;  'let  us  hear,  good  followB,  what  yon  can  do  ;  and  play 
me'TlteB^innii^of  the  World.'"  A  quiunt  tune  is  this,  by  whatever  name  it  be 
known — an  air  not  boisterous  in  ite  character,  but  calm  and  graceAil ; — a  round 
"fbrasmanyas  will ;"  who  "  take  hands  and  go  round  twice,  and  back  ^ain," 
•iUi  a  succession  of  figures  varying  the  circular  movement,  tmd  allowing  the  display 
of  individual  grace  and  oimbleaeBa  : — 

"  Bull  ODB  tripping  on  hlfl  toe. 
Will  be  here  vi&  mop  uid  move.''  * 

He  countryfolka  of  Shakapere's  time  put  their  heorta  into  the  dance  ;  and,  aa  theif 
an  were  musical  by  education,  their  energy  was  at  once  joyous  and  elegant.  Qlad 
htvts  ore  there  even  amongst  those  who  are  merely  lookera-on  upon  this  scene. 
Ilie  a^t  of  happiness  is  in  itself  happiness  ;  and  there  was  real  happiness  in  the 
'uDieproved  pleasures"  of  the  youths  and  maidens 


If  Jenkin  carried  the  voicea  for  "Sellenger's  Bound,"  Sisly  must  next  be  gratified 
nth  "John,  come  kiss  me  now."  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Sisly  called  for  a 
mlgar  tune.  lUs  waa  one  of  the  moat  fiivourite  airs  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  "  Virginal 
Boct,"  and  after  being  long  popular  in  England  it  transmigrated  into  a  "godly 
w^"  of  Scotland.  The  tune  is  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  part  only  is  in  the 
'Viiginal  Book,"  and  this  is  a  sweet  little  melody  full  of  grace  and  tendemeea.  The 
■Bore  joyous  revellers  may  now  de«re  somethii^  more  stirring,  and  call  for  "  Pack.- 
■iigtoD's  Pound,"  as  old  perhaps  as  the  days  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  which  survived  for 
icmjde  of  centuries  in  the  songa  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Qay.I  The  controversy  about 
^Vn,  ppera,  and  dancers  has  fixed  the  date  of  some  of  these  old  tunes,  showing 
u  to  what  melodies  the  young  Shakspere  might  have  moved  joyously  in  a  round  or 
■  glUiud.  Stephen  Goeaon,  for  example,  sneers  at  "Trenolunore."  But  we  know 
Hi*!  "TVenchmore"  was  of  aa  earlier  date  than  Gosson's  book,  A  writer  who 
ome  twen^  years  after  Gosaon  shows  us  that  the  "  IVenohmore"  waa  scarcely  to 
^  redconed  amongst  the  graceful  dances :  "  In  this  case,  like  one  dancing  the 
"IVaichniore,'  he  stamped  up  and  down  the  yard,  holding  his  hips  in  his  handa."§ 
U  ne  the  leainng,  romping  dance,  in  which  the  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  delights. 
^tttoa  says — "We  must  dance  'Trenchmore'  over  tables,  choirs,  and  Stools." 
Sddeoi  has  a  capital  pasasge  upon  "  Trenchinore,"  showing  us  how  the  sports  of  the 
(watiy  were  adopted  by  the  Court,  until  the  most  boisterous  of  the  dancing  delights 
of  the  people  &irly  drove  out  "  state  and  uidentry."  He  says,  in  his  "  Table  Talk," 
~-'The  Court  of  England  is  much  altered.  At  a  solemn  dancing,  first  you  had  the 
pne  measures,  then  the  corontoea  and  the  galliards,  and  this  kept  up  with  cere- 
imj;  and  at  lengtli  to  'Trenchmore'  and  the  'Cushion-dance:'  liien  all  the 
Kupany  dances,  lord  and  groom,  lady  and  kitchen-maid,  no  distinction.     So  in  our 

•  "ToopcM,'  Act  IT.,  SccDc  n.  t  Henick'i  "Heqwrid**." 

t  Bn  Ben  Jamou'i  itag  in  "  Biiithsliniuw  Fiir,'  b^hming — 

"My  DiMten,  and  fricodi,  and  good  peaple,  dmw  new." 
I  §  Deloney"*"  Gentle  Craft  r  lees.  „CtOOqI 
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Court  in  Queen  Mizabeth's  time,  grarit;  and  state  were  kept  up ;  in  King  Jomes'a 
time  things  were  prettj  well ;  but  in  King  Charles's  time  there  has  been  nothing 
but  'Tr^chmore,'  and  the  '  Cuehion-dance,'  omnium  gatherum,  toUy  polly,  hoite 
come  toite."  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Charles  IL  at  a  court  ball  ctdled  for  "  Cuckolds 
all  arow,"  which  he  said  was  "  the  old  dance  of  England."*  From  its  name,  and 
its  jerking  melody,  this  would  geem  to  be  one  of  the  country  dances  of  parallel  linee. 
They  were  each  danced  by  the  people ;  but  the  round  dance  must  unquestionably 
have  been  the  most  graceful  Old  Burton  writes  of  it  with  a  fine  enthusiasm ; — 
"  Joan's  Placket,"  the  delightful  old  tune  that  we  yet  beat  time  to,  when  tite  inspirit- 
ing song  of  "  When  I  fdlowed  a  lass"  comee  across  our  memorieB,t  would  be  a 
fovourite  upon  the  green  at  Welfbrd  ;  and  surely  he  who  in  after-timee  said,  "  I  did 
think  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a 
galliard,"  X  might  strive  not  to  resist  the  attraction  of  the  air  of  "Sweet  Mai^garet," 
and  willingly  surrender  himself  to  the  inspiration  of  its  gentle  and  its  buoyant 
movementa.  One  dance  he  must  take  part  in  ;  for  even  the  squire  and  the  squire's 
lady  cannot  resist  its  charms, — the  dance  which  has  been  in  and  out  of  foshion  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  has  again  asserted  its  rights  in  En^and,  in  deepite  of 
waltz  and  quadrille.  We  aU  know,  upon  the  most  undoubted  testimony,  that  the 
^  Roger  de  Ooverley  who  to  the  lasting  regret  of  all  mankind  caught  a  cold  at  the 
County  Seesiona,  and  died  in  1712,  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  worthy  knight  of 
Coverley,  or  Cowley,  who  "was  inventor  of  that  famous  countiy-dance  which  is 
called  after  him,"§  with  its  graceful  advandngs  and  retirings,  its  bows  and  curt^es, 
its  chain  figures,  its  pretty  knots  unravelled  in  simultaneous  movemoit.  In  vain 
for  the  young  blood  of  1680,  might  old  Stubbea  denounoe  peril  to  body  and  mind 
in  his  outcry  against  the  "  horrible  vice  of  pestiferous  dancing."  The  manner  in  which 
the  first  Puritans  set  about  making  people  better,  after  the  fashion  of  a  harsh  nurse  to 
a  froward  child,  was  very  remarkable.  Stubbes  threatens  the  dancers  with  lameDeas 
and  broken  legs,  as  well  an  with  severer  penalties  ;  but,  being  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  dancing  "  is  both  ancient  and  general,  having  been  used  ever  in  all  ages 
as  well  of  the  godly  as  of  the  wicked,"  he  reoonciles  the  matter  upon  the  following 
principle  r —  "  If  it  be  used  for  man's  comfori,  recreation  and  godly  pleasure,  privtUdy 
(every  sei  distinct  by  themselves),  whether  with  music  or  otherwise,  it  cannot  be 
but  a  very  tolerable  exavite."  We  doubt  if  this  arrangement  would  have  been  alto- 
gether satisbctory  to  the  young  men  and  maidens  at  the  Welford  Wake^  even  if 
Phihp  Stubbes  had  himself  appeared  amongst  them,  with  his  unpublished  manu- 
script in  his  pooket,  to  take  the  place  of  the  pipers,  crying  out  to  them — "  Give 
over,  therefore,  your  occupations,  you  pipers,  you  fiddlere,  you  minstrels,  and  you 
musicians,  you  drummers,  you  tabretters,  you  fluters,  and  all  other  of  that  wicked 
brood."|l  Neither,  when  the  flowing  cup  was  going  round  among  the  elders  to  song 
and  story,  would  he  have  been  much  heeded,  had  he  himself  lifted  up  his  voice, 
exclaiming,  "  Wherefore  should  the  whole  town,  parish,  villi^,  and  country,  keep 
one  and  the  same  day,  and  make  such  gluttonous  feasts  as  they  do  I"?  One  young 
man  might  have  answered,  "  Dost  thou  think  because  thou  art  virtuous  there  shall 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  }"** 

'  Pepj-i'i  "  Memoir.,"  linl  8™.,  vol.  J.,  p.  359.  f  "  Lore  in  a  Valage." 

i.  ..»,_.. „.i  .,..L.-  ....    „.._.  .__  g  "Spectalor,"  No».2uid6l7. 

"  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  u..  Scene  nl. 
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CHAPTER   TIL 

CHARLCOTE. 


CaifiuiOTE : — tbe  name  is  familiar  to  ereiy  reader  of  Shakapere ;  but  it  is  not 
pnaeoted  to  the  world  under  the  influence  of  pleasant  asaodations  with  the  world's 
poet  The  ator; ,  which  woa  first  told  hy  Rowe,  must  be  here  repeated :  "  An  extra- 
ngance  that  he  was  guiJtj  of  forced  him  both  out  of  hia  country,  and  that  way  of 
UTiDg  wtuch  he  had  taken  up  ;  and  though  it  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  blemish  upon 
ha  good  manners,  and  a  misfortune  to  him,  yet  it  afterwards  happily  proved  the 
octaaion  of  exerting  ODe  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  was  known  in  dramatic 
pcetiy.  He  bad,  by  a  miafortuno  common  enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill 
cmjnny,  and,  amongst  them,  some  that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing 
oipiged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
of  Charlcot«,  near  Stratford.  Por  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he 
tboogfat,  somewhat  too  severely  ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  usage,  he  made  a 
Ulad  upon  him.  And  though  this,  probably  the  first  essay  of  hia  poetry,  be  lost, 
jet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the  prosecution  Bgainet 
bim  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  businesa  and  &mily  in  Warwick- 
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ahire  fior  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in  London."  *  The  good  old  goaeip  Aubrej 
wholly  silent  about  the  deer-Btealiiig  and  the  flight  to  London,  merely  saying, 
"  This  William,  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I 
giiees  about  eighteen."  But  there  were  other  anUquarian  gossips  of  Aubrey's  age, 
who  have  left  ua  th^r  testimony  upon  this  subject,  ^e  Reverend  William  Fulman, 
a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Collie,  Oxford,  -who  died  in  1688,  bequeathed  bis  papers 
to  the  Beverend  Richard  Danes  of  Sandford,  Oxfordshire  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Hr. 
Daviee,  in  1708,  these  papers  were  deposited  in  the  libraiy  of  Corpus  Christi. 
Fulman  appears  to  hare  made  some  collections  for  the  bit^^raphy  of  our  English 
poets,  and  under  the  name  Shskspere  he  gives  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  de«th. 
But  Dariee,  who  added  notes  to  his  friend's  manuscripts,  affords  us  the  following 
piece  of  information :  "  Uuch  given  to  all  unluckiness,  in  stealing  venison  and 
rabbits ;  particularly  from  Sir  Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipped,  and  sometimes 
imprisoned,  and  at  last  made  him  fly  his  native  country,  to  his  great  advancement 
~  '  his  revenge  was  so  great,  that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate  and  calls  him  a  great 
man,  and  that,  in  allu^on  to  his  name,  bore  three  louses  rampant  for  his  arms." 
The  accuracy  of  this  chronicler,  as  to  events  supposed  to  have  happened  a  hundred 
yeais  befcHv  he  wrote,  may  be  inferred  from  his  correctness  in  what  was  accessible 
to  him.  Justice  Clodpate  is  a  new  character  ;  and  the  three  louses  rampant  have 
diminished  strangely  ttom  the  "dozen  white  luces"  of  Master  Slender.  In  Hr. 
Davies'e  account  we  have  no  mention  of  the  ballad — through  which,  according  to 
Bowe,  the  young  poet  revenged  his  "  iU  usage."  But  Capell,  the  editor  of  Shakspere, 
found  a  new  testimony  to  that  fact :  "  The  writer  of  his  '  Life,'  the  first  modem, 
[Bowe]  speaks  of  a  '  lost  ballad,'  which  added  fuel,  he  says,  to  the  knight's  before- 
oonodved  anger,  and  '  redoubled  the  prosecution ; '  and  calls  the  ballad  '  the  first 
essay  of  Shakespeare's  poetiy : '  one  stanza  of  it,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
genuine,  was  pot  into  the  editor's  hands  many  years  ago  by  an  ingenious  genUeman 
(grandson  of  its  preserver),  with  this  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  descended  to 
him  :  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  dwelt  at  Tarbick,  a  vill^  in  Worceaterehire,  a  few 
miles  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  died  in  the  year  1703,  aged  upwards  of  ninety, 
remembered  to  have  heard  from  several  old  people  at  Stratford  the  story  of  Shake- 
speare's robbing  fflr  Thomas  Lucy's  park  ;  and  their  account  of  it  agreed  with  Mr. 
Bowe's,  with  this  addition — that  the  ballad  written  against  Sir  Thomas  by  Shake- 
speare was  stuck  upon  his  park-gate,  which  exasperated  the  knight  to  apply  to  a 
lawyer  at  Warwick  te  proceed  agiunst  him.  Mr.  Jones  had  put  down  in  writing  the 
first  stanza  of  the  ballad,  which  was  all  he  remembered  of  it,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wtlken 
(my  grandfather)  transmitted  it  to  my  father  by  memory,  who  also  took  it  in 
writing.'''t'  The  first  stanza  of  the  ballad  which  Mr.  Jones  put  down  in  writing  ss 
all  he  remembered  of  it,  has  been  so  often  reprinted,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  justified 
in  omitting  it     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  A  pHriiament' 

At  lioiDC  a  pnnr  «c ... 

If  lowtie  il  Lucy,  ai  nnie  T<dke  mualle  it 
Thea  Lucv  ii  lowme,  whsterer  beM  it, 

at  thinkei  hiiDKlfgnste, 

Tet  an  uue  ii  his  Mate 
We  allowe  by  hh  eaiei  bat  with  Muea  to  mate. 
If  Lncy  il  lowue,  u  «ome  TOlke  miiealle  it, 
Bing  lowna  Lucy,  wbateTU  befalle  it.' 

But  the  tradition  sprang  up  in  another  quarter.     Mr.  Oldya,  the  respectable  anti- 
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quriui,  has  ilao  preeerred  this  stanza,  with  the  following  remarks : — "  There  v, 
TC17  iged  gentleman  living  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Stratford  (where  he  died  fifty 
jean  nnce),  who  had  not  only  heard  £rom  soTraal  old  people  in  that  town  of  Shak- 
qiene's  transgreeaion,  but  could  remember  the  first  stanta  of  that  bittw  ballad, 
whicJi,  rapeating  to  one  of  hia  acquaintance,  he  preserved  it  in  writing,  and  here  it 
is,  neither  better  nor  woise,  but  faithfully  transcribed  from  the  copy,  which  hia 
iriation  very  courteously  communicated  to  me."*  The  copy  preserved  by  Oldya 
coneeponda  word  by  word  with  that  printed  by  Capell ;  and  it  is  therefore  pretty 
rrident  that  each  was  derived  from  the  same  souroe, — tie  pereon  who  wrote  down 
the  verses  from  the  memory  of  the  one  old  gentleman.  In  truth,  the  whole  matter 
loAa  rather  more  lilce  an  exercise  of  invention  than  of  memoiy.  Mr.  Do  Quiucey 
haa  erprcBDod  a  very  strong  opinion  "that  these  lines  were  a  production  of  Charles 
n.'s  reign,  and  apphed  to  a  Sb-  Thomas  Lucy,  not  very  for  removed,  if  at  all,  from 
tbe  age  of  him  who  first  picked  up  the  predous  filth :  the  phraee  '  parliament 
monber'  we  believe  to  be  quite  unknown  iu  the  colloquial  use  of  Queen  I3izal>eth," 
Bat  he  has  overlooked  a  stronger  point  against  the  authenticity  of  the  ballad.  He 
aijs  that  "the  scurriloos  rondeau  has  been  imputed  to  Shakspeare  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  credidouB  Bow&"  This  is  a  mistake.  Bowe  expressly  says  the  ballad  is 
"  ktst."  It  was  not  tiD  the  time  of  Oldya  and  Capell,  nearly  half  a  century  after 
Rowe,  that  the  single  stanza  was  found.  It  was  not  publi^ed  till  seventy  years 
ifter  Bowe's  "  Life  of  Shakspeare."  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  regret  of  liowe 
that  the  baUad  was  lost  was  productive  not  only  of  the  discovery,  but  of  the  creation, 
of  the  delidoua  fragment  By  and  hy  more  was  discovered,  and  the  entire  song 
"was  found  in  a  chest  of  drawers  that  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  lyior,  of 
Shottery,  near  Stratford,  who  died  in  1 7  78,  at  the  age  of  SOt"  This  is  Malone's  acoount, 
lAo  inserts  the  entire  song  in  the  Appendix  to  his  posthumous  "  Life  of  Shakspeare," 
with  the  expreanon  of  his  persuasion  "  that  one  part  of  this  ballad  is  just  as  genuine 
IS  the  othw  ;  that  is,  that  the  whole  is  a  forgery."  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
first  atann  is  an  old  forgery,  and  the  remaining  stanzas  a  modem  one.  If  the  ballad 
B  held  to  be  all  of  one  piece,  it  is  a  self-evident  foigery.  But  in  the  "  entire  song  " 
the  new  stanzas  have  not  oven  the  merit  of  imitating  the  versification  of  the  first 
ittempt  to  degnAe  Shakapere  to  the  character  of  a  brutal  doggrel-monger. 

This,  then,  is  the  entire  evidence  as  to  the  deer-stealing  tradition.  According  to 
Bowe,  Oie  young  Shakspero  was  engaged  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park,  for  which 
be  was  proeecuted  by  ^  Thomas  Lucy  ;  he  made  a  ballad  upon  his  prosecutor,  and 
then,  being  more  severely  pursued,  fled  to  London,  According  to  Davies,  he  was 
onidi  g^ven  to  all  unlucluness  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits  ;  for  which  he  was 
ofta  whipped,  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last  forced  to  fly  the  country. 
According  to  Jones,  the  tradition  of  Bowe  was  correct  as  to  robbing  the  pork  ;  and 
the  obnoxious  ballad  being  stuck  npon  the  park-gate,  a  lawyer  of  Warwick  was 
■utborised  to  prosecute  the  offender.  The  tradition  is  thus  full  of  contradictions 
open  the  fooe  of  it  It  necessarily  would  be  so,  for  each  of  the  witnesses  speaks  of 
arcumstsncea  that  must  have  happened  a  hundred  years  before  his  time.  We  must 
eumine  the  credibihty  of  the  tradition,  therefore,  by  inquiring  what  was  the  state  of 
tlie  law  aa  to  the  ofience  for  which  William  Shakapere  is  said  to  have  been  proae- 
raled  ;  what  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  ofience ;  and  what  was  the 
pomlion  of  Sir  Thomas  Lu<^  as  regarded  hia  immediate  neighbours. 

The  law  in  operation  at  the  period  in  question  was  the  fith  of  Elizaboth,  chapter 

11.    The  ancient  forest-laws  had  n^ard  only  to  the  possessions  of  the  Crown  ;  and 

therefore  in  the  32nd  of  Heniy  VHI.  an  Act  was  passed  for  tho  protection  of  "  every 

inheritor  and  posseesor  of  manors,  land,  aitd  tenementa,"  which  made  the  killing  of 

*  HS.  Bottt  upon  Idugbaiae,  fnini  which  StMveni  pobliihed  tbe  line*  in  1778,         1^  |  C 
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deer,  and  the  taking  of  rabbits  and  bawka,  felony.  This  Act  was  repealed  in  the 
let  of  Edward  VX  ;  but  it  was  quickly  re-enacted  in  the  3rd  and  4th  of  Edward  VL 
(1649  and  1560),  it  being  alleged  that  unlawM  hunting  prevailed  to  such  an  extent 
throughout  the  realm,  in  the  royal  and  private  porks,  that  in  one  of  the  king's  parks 
within  a  few  miles  of  Loudon  five  hundred  deer  were  slain  in  one  day.  For  the  due 
punishment  of  such  oSences  the  taking  of  deer  was  again  made  felony.  But  the 
Aot  was  again  repealed  in  the  lat  of  Mary.  In  the  Sth  of  Elizabeth  it  was  attempted 
in  Parliameut  once  more  to  make  the  offence  a  capital  felony.  But  this  was  succesO' 
fully  resisted ;  and  it  was  enacted  that,  if  any  person  by  night  or  by  day  "  wrongfully 
or  unlaw^y  break  or  enter  into  any  park  empaled,  or  any  other  several  ground 
closed  with  wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  and  used  for  the  keeping,  breeding,  and  cheriahjng 
of  deer,  and  so  wrongfully  hunt,  drive,  or  chase  out,  or  take,  till,  or  slay  any  deer 
within  any  such  empaled  park,  or  cloaed  ground  with  wall,  pale,  or  other  enclosure^ 
and  used  for  deer,  as  ia  aforesaid,"  he  shiil  suffer  three  months'  imprisonment,  pay 
treble  damages  to  the  party  offended,  and  find  sureties  for  seven  years'  good  behaviour. 
But  there  is  a  clause  in  this  Act  (1562-3)  which  renders  it  doubtful  whether  the 
penalties  for  taking  deer  could  be  applied  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
in  the  case  trf  Sir  Thomas  Luty.  "  Provided  always.  That  this  Act,  or  anything 
contained  therein,  extend  not  to  any  park  or  enclosed  ground  hereafter  to  be  made 
and  used  for  deer,  without  the  gruit  or  Ucence  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen, 
her  heirs,  successors,  or  progenitors."  At  the  date  of  this  statute  Charloote,  it  is 
said,  was  not  a  deer-park ;  was  not  an  enclosed  ground  royally  licenced.  Mr,  Oollier 
has  shown  that  the  next  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  sent  a  present  of  a  buck  to  Lord  Keeper 
Egerton  in  1602  ;  and  it  is  thence  inferred  that  tiicre  were  deer  at  Charlcote.  No 
doubt.  It  appears  to  us  that  Malono  puts  the  case  against  the  tradition  too  strongly, 
when  ho  maintains  that  Charlcote  was  not  a  licenced  park  in  1662  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, its  venison  continued  to  be  unprotected  tiU  the  statute  of  the  3rd  James  L 
The  Act  of  Elizabeth  dearly  contemplates  any  "  several  ground  "  "  closed  with  wall. 


pale,  OT  hedge,  and  used  for  the  keeping  of  deer ;"  and  as  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  built 
the  mansion  at  Charlcote  in  1868,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  at  the  date 
of  the  statute,  the  domain  of  Charlcote  was  closed  with  wall,  pale,  or  heclge.  ITie 
deer-stealing  tradition,  however,  has  grown  more  minute  as  it  has  advanced  in  age. 
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Charicote,  acootding  to  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  was  not  the  place  of  Shakspere's  unluckj 
idTeiituiee.  The  I^k  of  Fulbrooke,  he  gaya,  waB  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  ; 
ud  he  gives  us  a  drawing  of  an  old  house  where  the  jouikg  offender  was  conveyed 
iRer  his  detection.  Upon  the  Ordnance  Map  of  our  own  day  is  the  Deer  Bam, 
vhen^  according  to  the  same  verodoua  tradition,  the  veoison  was  concealed.  A 
vord  or  two  disposes  of  this  part  of  the  tradition  :  Fulbrooke  did  not  come  into  the 
poeaesaion  of  the  lAicy  fiuuily  till  the  gnuidson  of  Sir  Thomas  purchased  it  in  the 
ragn  of  James  L  We  have  seen,  then,  that  for  ten  years  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  EHizabeth  for  the  preservation  of  deer  there  had  been  no  laws  in  force 
eieept  the  old  forest-laws,  which  applied  not  to  private  property.  The  statute  of 
Di^xth  makes  the  bird-nesting  boy,  who  climbs  up  to  the  hawk's  eyrie,  as  liable 
to  punishment  as  the  deer-stealer.  The  taking  of  rabbits,  as  well  as  deer,  was  felony 
by  the  atatutee  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. ;  but  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
to  Junes  L  there  was  no  protection  for  rabbita  ;  they  were  /era  jiatttrah  Our 
tmhappy  poet,  therefore,  oould  not  be  held  to  steal  rabbits,  however  fond  he  might 
be  of  hunting  them  ;  and  certainly  it  would  hsve  been  t^aUy  unsafe  for  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  to  have  whipped  him  for  such  a  disposition.  Pheasants  and  partri^es  were 
free  for  men  of  aU  condition  to  shoot  with  gun  or  cross-bow,  or  capture  with  hawk. 
llere  was  do  restriction  against  taking  hares  except  a  statute  of  Henry  VIU.,  which, 
for  the  protection  of  hunting,  forbade  tracking  them  in  the  snow.  With  this  general 
right  of  sport  it  is  soaroel;  to  be  expected  that  the  statute  against  the  taking  of  deer 
■bould  be  very  strictly  obeoved  by  the  bold  yeomanry  of  the  days  of  EUzabeth  ;  or 
ttist  Uie  offence  of  a  young  man  should  have  been  visited  by  such  severe  prosecution 


u  should  have  compelled  him  to  fly  the  country.  The  penalty  for  the  offence  was 
»  defined  one.  The  short  imprisonment  might  have  been  painful  for  a  youth  to 
Wr,  hut  it  would  not  have  been  held  disgraceful    All  the  writers  of  the  EUzabetban 
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period  speak  of  kUling  k  deen-  with  a  sort  of  jovial  sympathjr,  worthy  the  deecendantB 
of  Robin  Hood.  "  1 11  have  a  buck  till  I  die,  I  '11  slay  a  doe  while  I  live,"  is  the 
maxim  of  th«  Host  in  "  The  Meny  Deril  of  Edmonton  ; "  and  even  Sir  John,  the 
priest^  rqtrovea  him  not ;  he  joins  in  the  fan.  llie  dnunatic,  and  evm  the  seiious, 
litontture  of  Shakapere's  youth  treats  deeivBtealing  as  a  venial  oflenoe ;  and  natonJly 
so,  for  publio  opinion  attached  no  di^nioe  to  it  A  century  later  it  was  the  same. 
White  of  Selborne  aays,  "towards  tfao  beginning  of  this  oentury  all  this  country  wbb 
wild  about  deer-eUoliug.  Unless  he  was  a  hunter,  as  they  affected  to  call  them- 
selvee,  no  young  person  was  allowed  to  bo  possessed  of  manhood  or  gallantry." 
"With  this  loose  Ht&te  of  public  opinion,  then,  upon  the  subject  of  venison,  ia  it  likely 
that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  would  have  pursued  for  such  an  offence  the  eldest  son  of  an 
alderman  of  Stratford  with  any  extraordinary  aeverity  i  The  knight  was  nearly  the 
most  important  person  residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In 
1678  he  had  been  High  Sheriff.  At  the  period  when  the  deer-stealing  may  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  place,  he  was  seeking  to  be  member  for  the  county  of  War- 
wick, for  whidi  he  was  returned  in  1084.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  Mendly  int«r- 
oourse  with  tiie  residents  of  Stratford ;  for  in  1 S83  he  was  chosen  as  an  arbitratoi 
in  a  matter  of  dispute  by  Hamnet  Sadler,  the  friend  of  John  Shakspere  and  of  bis 
son.  AH  these  oonsiderationB  tend,  we  think,  to  show  that  the  improbable  deer- 
stealing  tradition  is  baaed,  like  many  other  stories  connected  with  Shakspere,  on  that 
vulgar  love  of  the  marveUous  whi<^  is  not  satisfied  with  the  wonder  which  a  being 
eminently  endowed  himself  presents,  without  seeking  a  contrast  of  profligacy,  or 
moannesa,  or  ignorance  in  his  eariy  condition,  amongst  the  talm  of  a  rude  generation 
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who  came  after  him,  and,  hearing  of  bis  fame,  endeavoured  to  bring  him  as  near  as  j 
might  he  to  themselvea. 

Charlcote,  then,  shall  not,  at  least  by  us,  be  Burrounded  by  onpleastmt  assotna- 
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in  conoexioii  with  the  youth  of  Shakspere.  It  ia,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
tocalitj  connected  with  hia  name  ;  for  in  jbi  great  features  it  ie  eaaentially  unchanged. 
Ihere  BUnda,  with  slight  alteration,  and  those  in  good  taste,  the  old  mansion  as  it 
wu  reared  in  the  dajs  of  ELijabeth.  A  broad  avenue  leads  to  ita  fine  gateway, 
i^ch  opema  into  the  oourt  and  the  principal  entnmce.  We  would  desire  to  people 
that  haH  with  kindlj  inmates ;  to  ima^ethe  fine  old  knight,  perhaps  a  little  too 
puritamcal,  indeed,  in  his  latter  days,  living  there  in  peace  and  happiness  with  his 
bmily ;  menj  as  he  ought  to  have  been  with  hia  first  wife,  Jocoea  (whose  English 
nsme,  Jojoa,  eoundeth  not  quite  so  pleasant),  and  whose  epitaph,  by  her  husband,  is 
booourable  alike  to  the  deceased  and  to  the  survivor.  "  AU  the  time  of  her  Ufe  a 
tnie  and  fiuthAd  servant  of  her  good  God  ;  never  detected  of  any  crime  or  vice  ;  in 
rdigion,  roost  sound ;  in  love  to  her  husband,  most  faithful  and  true  ;  in  friendship, 
most  constant ;  to  what  in  trust  was  committed  to  her,  most  secret ;  in  wisdom, 
ocelling ;  in  governing  her  house,  and  bringing  up  of  youth  in  the  fear  of  God,  that 
did  converse  with  her,  most  rare  and  singular.  A  great  maintainer  of  hospitality ; 
greatly  esteemed  of  her  betters  ;  mislikod  of  none  unles.'*  of  the  envious.  When  all 
a  Bpoken  that  can  be  said,  a  woman  so  furnished  and  garnishod  with  virtue  as  not 
to  be  bettered,  and  hardly  to  be  equalled  of  any.  As  she  lived  most  virtuously,  so 
she  died  most  godly.  Set  down  by  him  that  b^  did  know  what  hath  been  written 
to  be  true,  Thomas  Lucy."  We  can  picture  him  planting  the  second  avenue,  which 
leads  obliquely  acroee  the  park  from  the  great  gateway  to  the  porch  of  the  i>arish- 
cltarch.  It  is  an  avenue  too  narrow  for  carriages,  if  carrisgee  then  had  been  com- 
mon ;  and  the  knight  and  lua  lady  walk  in  stately  guise  along  that  grassy  pathway, 
as  the  Sunday  bells  summon  them  to  meet  their  humble  neighbours  in  a  place  where 
all  are  equaL  The  relations  between  one  in  the  aoaal  position  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
and  bis  humble  neighbours,  could  not  hare  been  otherwise  than  kindly  ones.  The 
epit^h  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  wife  as  "  a  great  maintainer  of  hospitality,"  is 
tolerable  evidence  of  hia  Own  disposition.  Hospit^ty,  in  those  days,  consisted  not  alone 
giving  mighty  entertainments  to  the  rich  and  noble,  but  it  included  the  cherishing 
of  the  poor,  and  the  welcome  of  tenants  and  dependents.  The  Squire's  Hall  was  no^ 
the  Baron's  Castle,  filled  with  a  crowd  of  prodigal  retainers,  who  devoured  liis 
substance,  and  kept  him  as  a  stranger  amongst  those  who  naturally  looked  up  to  him 
for  protection.  Yet  was  the  Squire  a  man  of  great  worship  and  authority.  Ho  was 
t  justice  of  the  peace  ;  the  terror  of  all  depredators  ;  the  first  to  be  appealed  to  in  all 
nwUera  of  litigation.  "  The  halls  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  were  dreadful  to  behold ; 
the  screen  was  garnished  with  corslets,  and  helmets  gaping  with  open  mouths,  with 
coats  of  mail,  lances,  pikes,  halberds,  brown  bills,  bucklers."*'  The  Justice  had  these 
weapons  ready  to  arm  his  followers  upon  any  sudden  emetgcncy ;  but,  proud  of  his 
Mceatry,  hia  fighting-gear  was  not  altogether  modem.  The  "  old  worshipful  gentle- 
tnsD  who  had  a  great  estate"  is  described — 

"  With  m  old  bill,  hana 

With  old  iwordi,  and  I 

There  was  the  broad  oak-teble  in  the  hall,  and  the  arm-chair  large  enough  for  a 
throne.  Upon  ordinary  occafdons  the  Justice  would  sit  in  bis  libraiy,  a  large  oaken 
nwm  with  a  few  cumbrous  books,  of  which  the  only  novelty  was  the  last  collection 
of  the  Statutes,  llto  book  upon  which  our  knight  bestowed  much  of  his  attention 
vcnld  be  the  famous  book  of  John  Fox  ;  "  Acts  and  Monuments  of  these  latter  and 
periQciis  Dayee,  touching  Matters  of  the  Church,  wherein  are  oomprohended  and 
described  the  great  Persecutions,  and  horrible  TVoublee,  that  have  been  wrought  and 
pnctdsed  by  the  Bomishe  Prelates."  This  book  was  next  to  hia  Bible.  He  hated 
•  Aubrey.  t  ''  Th*  Old  sad  Tonng  Courtier." 
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Popeiy,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  acoording  to  law ;  aod  he  eomewhat  dreaded 
ioroada  of  Popery  in  the  shape  of  Church  ceremonials.  He  was  not  quit©  clear  that 
the  good  man  to  whom  he  bad  presented  the  living  of  Charlcote  was  perfectly  right 
in  maintaining  the  honour  and  propriety  of  the  surplice ;  but  he  did  uot  altogetht 
think  that  it  was  the  "  mark  of  abomination."*'  He  reprobated  the  persecution  i 
certain  ministers  "  for  omitting  small  portions  or  some  ceremony  preacnbed  in  tl 
Bookof  Common  Prayer."t  Those  nuniBtera  were  of  the  new  opinions  which  me 
began  to  call  puritAnicaL  The  good  knight's  visits  to  Stratford  may  be  occasionally 
traced  iu  the  Chamberlain's  accounts,  especially  upon  solemn  occasions,  when  he 
went  thither  with  "  my  Lady  and  Mr.  Sheriff,"  and^  left  behind  him  such  plei 
memorials  as  "  paid  at  the  Swan  for  a  quart  of  sack  and  a  quartern  of  sugar,  burned 
for  Sir  I^omaa  Luoy."t  The  "  sack  and  sugar"  would,  we  think,  indispose  him  to 
go  along  with  the  violent  denouncers  of  old  festivals  ;  and  those  who  deprecated 
hunting  and  hawking  would  be  in  his  mind  little  better  than  fools.  He  had  bis 
&lconer  and  his  huntsman  ;  and  be  had  his  blandest  mien  when  he  rode  out  of  his 
gates  with  his  hounds  about  him,  and  graciously  saluted  the  yeomen  who  rode  with 
him  to  find  a  hare  in  Pulbrooke. 

*  See  BDukei'a  "  Eccteauutical  Folily,"  Book  v. 
t  When  in  Fatlinnwiit,  in  1584,  Sir  ThomM  Lucy  preieiited  a  pctitian  againtt  the  inUrfercDce 
of  eceleiUilicsI  cdutU  in  >Dch  mtttera,  whetein  tbeie  wDldl  an  Died. 
t  Chambeclain'i  Accooiita — HnUiweil,  p.  tOl. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 
SPORTS. 


There  is  a  book  with  which  William  Shakspere  would  unquestionablj  be  fiuDiliv, 
the  delights  "  ScholemBster"  of  Roger  Ascham,  first  printed  in  lC70,whichwould 
sufficiently  encourage  him,  if  encouragement  were  wanting,  in  the  common  pursuit 
of  serious  rtudy  and  manly  eierciaea.  "  I  do  not  mean,"  says  this  fine  genial  old 
Kholar,  "  by  all  this  my  talk,  that  young  gentlouon  should  always  be  poring  on  a 
book,  imd,  by  using  good  studies,  should  lose  honest  pleasure  and  haunt  no  good 
pastime ;  I  mean  nothing  leas ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  T  both  like  and  love,  and 
have  always  and  do  yet  still  use,  all  exercisea  and  pastimes  that  be  fit  for  my  nature 
wi  ability.  And  b«aide  natural  diapoaition,  in  judgment  also,  I  was  never  either 
stoic  in  docbine,  or  Anabaptist  in  roli^on,  to  mislike  a  merry,  pleasant,  and  playful 

oature,  if  no  outrage  be  committed  agidnst  law,  measure,  and  good  order. 

llcreFore  to  ride  comely )  to  run  bii  at  the  tilt  or  ring ;  to  play  at  all  weapons  ;  to 
alioot  fait  in  bow  or  surely  in  gun  ;  to  vault  lustily  ;  to  run  ;  to  leap ;  to  wrestle  ;  to 
BwitD  ;  to  dance  comely ;  to  sing,  and  play  of  instruments  cunningly  ;  to  hawk  ;  to 
bunt ;  to  play  at  tennis  ;  and  all  pastimes  generally  which  be  jgined  with  labour, 
used  in  open  place,  and  in  the  daylight,  containing  either  some  fit  exercise  for  war. 
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or  some  pleasant  pastime  for  peace,  be  not  only  comely  and  decent,  but  also  very 
necesaaij  for  a  courUj  gentleman  to  usa" 

To  "  ride  comely,"  to  "ahootfairly  inbow,  orsurely  ingun,"  "  to  hawk,  to  bunt," 
were  pastimes  in  which  William  Shokspere  would  heartily  engage.  His  plays  abound 
with  the  most  exact  descriptions  of  matters  comiected  with  field-sports.  In  these 
eiercisea,  "  in  open  place  and  in  the  daylight,"  would  he  meet  his  neighboure ;  sad 
we  may  assume  that  those  social  qualities  wMch  won  for  him  the  love  of  the  wisest 
and  the  wittiest  in  hia  mature  years,  would  be  prominent  in  the  franknees  and  fear- 
lesaneas  of  youth.  Learned  men  had  despised  hunting  and  hawking — had  railed 
against  these  ^orta.  Surely  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  would  think,  never  had  hawk  on 
fist^  or  chased  the  destructive  vermin  whose  f\ire  he  wore^  when  he  wrot«,  "  What 
delight  can  there  be,  aad  not  rather  displeasure,  in  hearing  the  barking  and  howling 
of  dogat"*  Ektaamus,  too,  was  a  secluded  scholar.  Aecham  appreciated  these 
things,  because  he  liked,  and  loved,  azid  used  them.  With  bis  "stone-bow"  in 
band  would  the  boy  go  forth  in  search  of  quail  or  partridge.  It  was  a  difficult 
weapon — a  random  shot  might  hit  a  man  "intheeye,"t  but  it  was  not  so  easy  when 
the  small  bullet  flew  from  the  string  to  bring  down  the  blackbird  from  the  bush. 
There  is  abundant  game  in  Fulbrooke.  Ever  since  the  attainder  of  John  Dudley  it 
had  been  disparked ;  granted  by  the  Crown  to  a  bvonrite,  and  again  seised  upon. 
A  lovely  woodland  scene  was  tbis,  in  the  days  when  Elizabeth  took  into  her  own 
hands  the  property  which  her  taster  had  granted  to  Sx  Henry  Englofield,  now 
a  proscribed  wanderer.  The  boy-sportaman  is  on  Dai^  Hill  with  hia  "birdiug- 
bow ;"  but  the  birds  are  for  a  while  unheeded.  Ho  stops  to  gaze  upon  that  glorious 
view  of  Warwick  wliich  is  here  unfolded.  There,  bright  in  the  sunshine,  at  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  are  the  noble  towers  of  the  Beauchsmps ;  and  there 
is  the  lofty  church  beneath  whose  roof  their  pride  and  their  ambition  lie  low. 
Behind  him  is  his  own  Stratford,  with  its  humbler  spire.  All  around  is  laund  and 
bush, — a  spot  which  might  have  furnished  the  scene  of  the  Keepers  in  Henry  Yl ; — 

"  1  Km.  tJnda  thii  diick-grovti  brake  well  (hrmd  onnelrv* ; 
For  througti  thii  lamid  anon  the  deei  will  come  ; 
And  in  liat  CDiert  we  will  make  Dm  ituid, 
CuUiw  the  wiacipal  of  nil  the  deer. 

2  Xwp.  rll  itay  sbore  the  hill,  »  both  may  Bhoot. 

1  JTm^.  Tbat  cancot  be  ;  the  noiae  of  thy  eroH-bow 
WQl  Kare  the  herd,  uid  u  my  ahoot  ii  loaL 
Hen  Btand  we  both,  and  aim  we  U  the  belt  i*"  { — 

a  spot  to  which  many  a  fiur  dame  had  been  ted  by  gallant  forester,  with  bow  bent, 
and  "quarrd"  fitted: — 


With  the  timid  deer  even  the  cross-bow  scares  the  herd  with  its  noise.  But  it  was 
retained  in  "  birding"  long  aftier  the  general  use  of  fire-arma,  that  the  covey  might 
not  be  scattered.     Its  silent  power  of  destruction  was  its  principal  merit. 

But  as  boyhood  is  thrown  off  there  are  nobler  pasUmes  for  William  Shakapere 
than  those  of  gun  and  cross-bow.     Like  Gaston  de  Foiz  "  he  loved  hounds,  of  all 

*  "  Dlopia,"  book  JL,  chap.  7, 

■f  "0,  for  a  itone-bow  I  to  hit  him  in  the  eye." — Twelfth  Night. 

X  "  Henry  7L,"  Part  III.,  Act  in..  Scene  I.  g  "LoTB'alabonr'atMl,"  Art  rv.  Scene  i.      | 


beasts,  winter  and  summer."*  He  waa  skilled  in  the  qualities  of  hounds  :  he  de- 
lighted in  those  of  the  noblest  breed, — 

"  So  6ev'd,  M  nnded ;  uid  tboir  headi  an  hnng 
Vith  «an  tiiat  iweep  am;  the  moming  dew ; 
Crook-kiieed  uid  dew-Eapp'd,  like  Thnuliui  bulk; 
Blov  in  pnnuil,  bat  match'd  in  month  like  belli. 
Bach  under  eaiji.'t 

ITie  chase  in  his  day  was  not  a  tremendous  burst  for  ui  hour  or  two,  whose  breath- 
tea  speed  shuta  out  all  sense  of  beauty  in  the  sport.  There  was  harmony  in  every 
souud  of  the  ancient  hunt — there  was  poetry  in  all  ita  aasociations.  Such  lines  aa 
Ibgee  which  Uippolita  utters  were  not  the  fancies  of  a  cloistered  student ; — 

"  I  wu  with  Heieolei  and  Ciidniui  once, 
Vhen  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Bparta :  neTer  did  I  heu 
Such  galUnt  chiding ;  (or,  besidea  the  groie*, 
The  uiiei,  the  founttiina,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  ity  :  1  never  heard 
Bo  mntical  a  diacord,  luch  aweet  thunder."  i 

Ihe  solemn  himtings  of  princes  and  great  lords,  where  large  assemblies  were  con- 
Tened  to  chase  the  deer  in  spaces  enclosed  by  nets,  but  where  the  cook  and  the 
tuUer  were  as  necessary  aa  the  hunter,  were  described  in  stately  verse  by  Geoi^ 
GtHcoigne.  "  The  noble  art  of  Venerie"  seems  to  have  been  an  admirable  excuse 
»e  and  luxury  "under  the  greenwood  tree."  But  the  open  hunting  with  the 
country  squire's  beagles  was  a  more  stirring  matter.  By  day-break  was  the  bugle 
Bounded  ;  and  from  the  spacious  offices  of  the  Hall  came  forth  the  keepers,  leading 
their  slow-hounds  for  finding  the  game,  and  the  foresters  with  their  greyhoundH  in 
loBh.  Many  footmen  are  there  in  attendance  with  their  quarter-Bta&  and  hangers. 
Slowly  rides  forth  the  master  and  hia  friends.  Neighbours  join  them  on  their  way 
b>  the  wood.  There  is  merriment  in  their  progreaa,  for,  as  th^  pass  through  the 
Tillage,  they  stop  before  the  door  of  the  sluggiud  who  ought  to  have  been  on  foot, 
ainging  "Hunt's  up  to  the  day;" — § 

"  The  hoot  ii  up,  the  hunt  ii  up. 
Sing  menjly  we,  the  hunt  i>  np ; 
The  biida  tfiey  eing. 
The  deer  they  fling: 

Hey  nony,  nnny-no : 
The  houndj  they  cry. 
The  faantert  they  fly : 

Hey  trali  lo,  trolcdilo. 
The  hunt  is  up."  || 

It  is  a  cheering  and  inspiriting  tune — the  riaeiBie — awakening  Uke  the  "  singing" 
of  the  lark,  or  the  "lively  din"  of  the  cock.  Sounds  like  these  were  heard,  half  a 
*!«Dtury  after  the  youth  of  Shak^wre,  by  the  student  whose  poetry  scarcely  descended 
to  the  Gammon  things  which  surrounded  him  ;  for  it  was  not  the  outgushing  of  the 

*  Lord  BerneiV  "  Froianrt,"  book  iii.  chap.  26. 

t  "  Midsnmmer  NiRhl'a  Dreoni,''  Act  iv.,  Scene  I.  %  Ibid. 

§  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  m.,  Scene  T. 
i  Douce,"IlluatmtionsotSml[»perB,'' voL  ii.,  p.  192.  ^^ 
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;  it  was  the  reflectioa  of  his  own  individiialit;,  and 
indeed,  but  not  aU-comprehenBive : — 

"  Oft  liBt'ning  haw  |}ie  boaDdi  uid  bom 
Cheerlj  rouse  the  alumb'ring  moTn, 
Prom  the  tide  of  aame  hoar  hill, 
Tbrangh  the  high  wood  ecboing  ihrill.'* 

To  the  wood  leads  the  chief  huotsman. .  He  has  tracked  the  hart  or  doe  to  the  covert 
on  the  previous  night ;  and  now  the  game  is  to  be  roused  by  man  and  dog.  Some 
of  the  company  may  sing  the  fine  old  song,  as  old  iia  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII ; — 

"  Blow  tby  horn,  hanter. 
Blow  thy  hom  on  high- 
Ill  yonder  wood  there  lieth  «  doe ; 
In  bilh  lbs  woll  not  die. 

Then  blow  thy  hom,  buoKr, 
Then  blow  thy  horo,  hunter. 
Then  blow  thy  hom,  jolly  huater."! 

The  hart  is  roused.  The  hoimds  have  burst  out  in  "  muHical  confusion."  Soho  is 
cried.  The  greyhounds  are  unleashed.  And  now  rush  horsemen  and  footmen  over 
hill — through  dingle.     A  mile  er  two  of  sharp  runnbg,  and  he  is  again  in  cover. 


Again  the  keepers  beat  the  thicket  with  their  staves.     He  is  again  in  the  open  field, 
crossing  Ingon  Hill.     And  so  it  is  long  before  the  lrd>lemort  is  sounded  ;  and  the 

•  Maion,  "  L' Allegro," 
t  The  MS.  of  thi(  fine  song  is  in  the  Biitiah  Uuuam.     It  hu  been  piibti*h«d  by  Uti  Chsppelt 


u 
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i  gR*t  nifBteiy  of  "  wood-craft,"  the  anatomy  of  the  venison,  is  gone  through  with 
I  the  nicest  art,  even  to  the  cutting  off  a  bone  for  the  raven.* 

It  is  m  his  firet  poem — "  the  first  heir  of  my  invention" — that  the  aportsman  is 
most  clearly  to  be  identified  with  the  youthful  Shakspere.  Who  ever  painted  a  hare- 
host  with  such  united  spirit  and  esactness  }  We  see  the  cranks,  and  crosses,  and 
doubles,  of  the  poor  wretch;  the  cunning  with  which  he  causes  Uie  hounds  to  mis- 
take the  smell ;  the  listening  upon  a  hill  for  his  pursuers ;  the  turning  and  returning 
of  poor  Wat.  Who  ever  described  a  horse  with  such  a  oomplete  mastery  of  all  the 
pgints  of  excellence  I  In  his  plays,  all  the  niceties  of  fiklconry  are  touched  upon  ; 
utd  the  varieties  of  hawk — "hazard,"  "  tasael-gentle,"  "  ej-as-musket," — spoken  of 
with  ■  master's  knowledge.  Hawking  was  the  universal  passion  of  tiis  age,  esjiecially 
for  the  wealthy.  Coursing  was  for  the  yeomen — such  as  Master  Page.+  The  love  of 
lO  Gdd-sports  lasted  half  a  century  longer ;  and  some  of  Shakspcre's  great  dramatic 
Hore  have  put  out  all  their  strength  in  their  description.  There  are  few  things 
more  spirited  than  the  following  passage  from  Idasaingcr : — 

"i>iir,  I  muit  (wTe  you 

To  my  country  rilla  :  liie  before  the  >itii,  < 

Then  make  a  breok&st  of  the  monuDg  dew, 
SeiVd  up  bj  nature  on  lome  gnuj  hilt. 

CaU.  Ton  talk  of  nothing. 

Dur.  Tbi>  ta'en  u  a  pi«[ianti>«,  to  itnnglben 
Tour  qoeasT  atomach,  raull  ioto  jour  saddle  ; 
With  all  Ihla  fleah  I  can  do  it  wilbonl  a  stirrup  :— 
Hy  hDoiida  uncoupled,  and  my  hnntmien  ready, 
Tou  liaH  bear  sach  munc  fr<nn  theii  tunable  maulhs, 
That  jou  ahall  laj  the  riol,  harp,  theorbo, 
Ne'er  made  luch  rsTiihing  harmony ;  from  the  grovea 
And  neighbooiing  woods,  with  &oquent  iterations, 
BnamouPd  of  the  cry,  a  thousand  echoes 
Bepeatingit. 

£htr.  In  the  afternoon. 

For  we  will  bate  Tariel;  of  delights, 
We  11  to  the  field  again  ;  no  game  shall  rise 
But  we  11  be  ready  for  it :  if  a  hare,  mj  greybaunds 
SbaG  make  a  coune  ;  for  the  pie  or  Jay,  a  sparhawk 
Flies  from  the  fist ;  the  crow  so  near  pursued, 
Sball  be  compell'd  ta  seek  protection  under 
Our  horses'  bellies ;  a  beam  put  from  ber  uege, 
And  B  pistol  shot  oS  in  her  breech,  shall  mount 
So  higb,  that,  to  your  view,  she  11  seem  to  soar 
Above  the  middle  region  of  tbe  air ; 
A  cast  of  hnggard  falcons,  by  me  mann'd. 
Eying  tlie  prey  at  first,  appear  as  if 

They  did  lurn  tail ;  hut  with  their  labouring  wings  . 

Setting  aboTe  hei,  with  a  thought  their  pinions 
ClcsTing  the  purer  element,  m^e  in. 
And  by  turns  hind  wiQi  ber ;  Ike  Enghted  fowl, 
Imng  at  her  defence  upon  her  back. 
With  ber  drsadfol  beak  awhile  defers  her  death. 
But  by  dqrees  forced  down,  we  part  the  fray. 
And  nast  upon  her. 

Cold.  This  cannot  be,  1  grant, 
But  pretty  pastime. 

Dur.  Pretty  pailime,  nephew  1 

Tie  royal  sport     Then,  for  an  erening  flight, 
A  tiercel  gentle,  which  I  call,  my  masters, 


.,  Bcenen 
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Ai  be  weie  lent  >  meiwnger  to  the  moco. 
In  inch  ■  place  fliei,  u  he  tetmi  to  lay, 
8ee  me,  or  aee  me  not  '.  the  partridge  apnuig, 
He  makes  hia  atoop ;  but,  wuiting  bmlh,  ii  forced 
To  cwiceliei ;  then,  with  luch  apeed,  u  if 
He  csrried  lightning  in  hla  winga,  he  atrike* 
The  lumbiiog  bird,  who  eien  in  death  appear* 
Proud  to  be  made  hi>  quair;."* 

The  passage  ia  which  tfasunger  thus  describes  whst  had  been  presented  to  his 
observation  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  rare  po-wer  which  the  dramatists  of 
Shakspere's  age  [wssessed, — the  power  of  seeing  nature  with  their  own  eyes.     ~ 

e  may  almost  veDture  to  say  that  this  power  scarcely  existed  in  dramatic  poetry 
before  Shakapere  taught  his  oontemporarj  poets  that  there  was  something  better  ii 
art  than  the  conventional  images  of  books — the  shadows  of  shadowa.  The  wonderful 
superiority  of  Shaksx>ere  over  all  others,  in  stamping  the  minutest  objects  of  creation, 

8  well  as  the  highest  mysteries  of  the  soul  of  man,  with  the  impress  of  truth,  must 
have  been  derived,  in  some  degree,  from  his  education,  working  with  his  genius.  Alt 
his  early  experience  must  have  been  bis  education  ;  and  we  therefore  are  not  atten^t- 
mere  fanciful  combinations  of  the  individual  with  the  drcumstancee  of  his  social 
position,  when  we  surround  him  with  the  scenes  which  belong  to  hia  locality,  his 
time,  and  his  condition  of  life. 


The  dwellers  by  a  river  have  a  natural  familiarity  with  aquatic  sports.    The  Avon 
would  often  witness  an  ott«r-huut. 

"  Look  !  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  there,  in  that  meadow,  checkered  with 

•  "  The  Qunrdian,"  Act  I.,  Scene  i.     The  ipeakera  are  Duraiia  and  CaUoro, 
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I  nler-liliee  Euid  lad^^mocks  ;  there  you  uaj  see  what  work  they  make  ;  look !  look ! 
I  jm  Quy  aee  all  busy ;  mea  and  dogs  ;  dogs  and  men;  all  busy."  Thus  does  honest 
'  Ituk  Walton  deecribe  such  an  animated  scene.  The  otter-hunt  is  now  Tare  in  Eng- 
lud ;  but  in  those  daj^  when  field-sports  had  the  double  justification  of  their 
eierdse  aad  of  their  usefulness,  the  otter-hunt  was  the  delight  of  the  dwellers  near 
ants.  %>ear  in  hand,  every  root  and  hole  in  the  bank  is  tried  by  w&termen  and 
nen.  The  water-dog,  as  the  otter  was  called,  is  at  length  found  in  her  fishy 
hole,  near  her  whelps.  She  takes  to  the  stream,  amidst  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the 
■bouta  of  men  ;  horsemen  dash  into  the  fordttble  places  ;  boatmen  push  hither  and 
thither ;  the  dogs  have  lost  her,  and  there  is  a  short  silence ;  for  one  instant  she 
Hmes  up  to  ihe  surfoce  to  breathe,  and  the  dogs  are  after  her.  One  dog  has  just 
seiied  her,  bnt  she  bites  him,  and  he  swims  away  howling ;  she  is  under  again,  and 
they  are  at  fault.  Again  she  riaes,  or,  in  the  technicsl  language,  vents.  "  Now 
Snetlipfl  haa  her ;  hold  her,  SweeUips!  Now  all  the  dogs  have  her  ;  some  above, 
nd  some  under  mtter :  but  now,  now  she  is  tired,  and  past  losing."  This  is  the 
cilastrophe  of  the  otter-hunt  according  to  Walton.  Somervill^  in  his  grandiloquent 
btuk  verse,  makes  her  die  fay  the  spears  of  the  huntsmen. 

When  Taaaic  Walton  and  his  Mends  have  killed  the  otter,  they  go  to  their  sport 
ofan^ing.  Shakspere  in  three  lines  describee  "  the  contomplative  man's  recreation" 
u  if  he  had  enjoyed  it ; — 

"  The  pleuanteat  uigliiig  is  to  see  tbe  liili 
Cut  wilh  her  golden  o<ui  the  nlver  atreani 
And  gnedilj  devour  the  treacheroui  bail."* 

Ihe  oldest  books  upon  angling  have  something  of  thst  hslf  poetical,  half  devout 
nthumasm  about  the  art  which  Walton  made  so  delightful.  E!ven  the  author  of 
Iw  "  IVeatise  of  Fishing  with  on  Angle,"  in  the  "  Book  of  St.  Albans,"  talks  of 
the  sweet  air  of  the  sweet  savour  of  the  mead-flowers,"  and  the  "  melodious  har^ 
BMny  of  fowls  ;"  and  concludes  the  "  Treatise"  thus : — "  Ye  shall  not  use  thb 
foreaid  crafly  disport  for  no  covetyseness  to  the  increasing  and  sparing  of  your 
iKniey  only,  but  principally  for  your  solace,  and  to  cause  the  health  of  your  body, 
tnd  apedalty  for  your  soul ;  for  when  ye  purpose  to  go  on  your  disports  in  fishing, 
Jt  will  not  dedre  greatly  many  persona  with  you,  which  might  let  you  of  your  game. 
And  then  ye  may  serve  God  devoutly  m  saying  affectuously  yom-  customable  prayer, 
and  thus  doing  ye  shall  eschew  and  void  many  vices."t  According  to  this  good 
•dvic^  with  which  he  was  doubtless  &miliar,  would  the  young  poet  go  alone  to  fish 
in  the  quiet  nooks  of  his  Avon. 

Hie  young  Shakspere,  whose  mature  writings  touch  Ughtly  upon  country  sports, 
Int  who  mentions  them  always  as  familiar  things,  would  be  the  foremost  in  all 
uanly  diversions.  He  would  "ride  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys,"  J  and  "play  at 
quoits  well,"§  and  "  change  places"  at  "  handy-dandy," ||  and  put  out  all  his  strength 
in  s  jump,  though  he  might  not  eipect  to  win  "  a  lady  at  leap-frog,"  IT  and  run  the 
"eoantry-base"  with  "striplings,"**  and  be  a  "very  good  bowler."tt  It  was  not 
in  Bdjtude  only  that  he  acquired  his  wisdom.     He  knew 


"  An  qnatiUea,  with  a  leaned  gplrit, 
nunan  dading«,"  tt 


Of  hi 

*  "  Uucb  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Act  in.,  Scene  i. 
,  t  "  The  TnUjtet  perteynjng  to  Hswkynge,  Hontynge,  and  Fiobynge  with  an  Angle."    IW6- 
I       t  "Henry  IT.,"  Act  u.  Scene  rv.  §  Ibid.  B  "  Laar,"  Act.  it.,  Scene  vi. 

T  "Henry  v.,"  ActT.,  Scene  II.  ••  "  Cynibelme,"  Act  v.,  Scene  it. 

tt  "  Love'.  Uboui  ■•  Let,-  Act  v.,  Scene  n.  ft  "  QtheUo,"  Ad  m.,  Sceii^if^[g 
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through  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  not  by  mediteting  upon  abstractions. 
'nie  meditation  was  to  apply  the  experience  aad  raise  it  into  philosophy, 

About  a  mile  fi-om  the  little  town  of  Bidford,  on  the  road  to  Stratford,  was,  some 
twenty  years  Bgo,  an  ancient  crab-tree  well  known  to  the  counti?  round  a^Shakspere's 
Crab-tree.  The  tradition  which  associateB  it  with  the  name  of  Shakspere  ia,  like 
many  other  traditions  regarding  the  poet,  an  attempt  to  embody  the  general  notion 
that  his  social  quaUties  were  ae  remarkable  as  his  genius.  In  an  age  when  excess  of 
joviality  was  by  some  considered  almoet  a  virtue,  tlie  genial  fancy  of  the  dwellers  at 
Stratford  may  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  this  crab-tree  the  honour  of  shelter- 
ing Shakspere  from  the  dews  of  night,  on  an  occasion  when  his  menymakings  had 
disqualified  him  for  returning  homeward,  and  he  had  laid  down  to  sleep  under  its 
spreading  branches.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  this 
qtocryphal  story.  But  as  the  crab'tree  ia  assodated  with  Shakspere,  it  may  fitly  be 
made  the  scene  of  some  of  his  youthful  exercises.  He  may  "  cleave  the  pin"  and 
strike  the  quintain  in  the  Qei^bourhood  of  the  crab-tree,  as  well  aa  sleep  heavily 
beneath  ita  shade.  We  shall  diminish  no  honest  enthuaiBam  by  changing  Hie 
association.  Indeed,  although  the  crab-tree  was  long  ago  known  by  the  name  of 
Shakspere's  Crab-tree,  the  tradition  that  he  was  amongst  a  party  who  had  aooepted 
a  challenge  from  the  Bidford  topers  to  tiy  which  could  dnnk  hardest,  and  there 
bivouacked  after  the  debauch,  ia  dif&cult  to  bo  traced  further  than  the  hearsay 
evidence  of  Mr,  Samuel  Ireland  In  the  same  way,  the  merry  folks  of  Stratford  will 
teU  you  to  this  day  that  the  Falcon  inn  in  that  town  was  the  scene  of  Shakspere's 
nightly  potations,  after  he  had  retired  &um  London  to  his  native  home  ;  and  they 
will  show  you  the  shovel-board  at  which  he  delighted  to  play.  Harmless  traditions, 
ye  are  yet  baaeleas !  The  Falcon  was  not  an  inn  at  all  in  Shakspere's  time,  but  a 
goodly  private  dwelling. 

About  the  year  1S80  the  ancient  practice  of  archery  had  revived  in  En^and. 
The  use  of  the  famous  English  long-bow  had  been  superseded  in  war  by  the 
arquebufis ;  but  their  old  diversion  of  butt-shooting  would  not  readily  be  abandoned 
by  the  bold  yeomanry,  delighting  as  they  still  did  in  stories  of  their  countrymen's 
prowess,  fanuliar  to  Uiem  in  chronicle  and  ballad.  The  "Toiophilus"  of  Soger 
Ascham  was  a  book  well  fitted  to  be  amongst  the  favourites  of  our  Shakspere  ;  and 
be  would  think  with  that  fine  old  schoolmaster  that  the  book  and  the  bow  might 
well  go  together.*  He  mi^t  have  heard  tliat  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  Middlesex,  John 
Lyon,  who  had  founded  the  grammar^hool  at  Harrow,  had  instituted  a  prize  for 
archery  amon^  the  scholars.  Had  not  the  fame,  too,  gone  forth  through  the 
countiy  of  the  worthy  "  Show  and  Shooting  by  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  his 
Associates  the  Worshipful  Citizens  of  London," t  and  of  "The  Friendly  and  Frank 
FeUowship  of  Prince  Arthur's  Knights  in  and  about  the  City  of  London  "It  There 
were  men  of  Stratford  who  within  a  year  or  two  had  seen  the  aolenin  processions  of 
theoe  companies  of  archers,  and  their  feats  in  Hogaden  Fields ;  where  the  wealthy 
citizens  and  their  ladies  sat  in  their  tents  most  gorgeously  dressed,  and  the  winners 
of  the  prizes  were  brought  out  of  the  field  by  torchlight,  with  drum  and  trumpe*! 
and  volleys  of  shot,  moimted  upon  great  geldings  sumptuously  trapped  with  cloths 
of  silver  and  gold.     Had  he  not  himself  talked  with  an  ancient  squire,  who,  in  the 

•  "  Would  to  CM  that  all  men  did  bring  up  their  wne,  like  my  wonhipful  mailer  Sir  Henrj- 
Wingelield,  in  the  booh  and  the  Imw." — AsOHaii. 

t  lliii  u  the  tide  of  a  tnct  pabliaked  in  IfiRS  ;  bnt  the  author  nyi  that  these  mock  ifJemnitiM 
had  been  "greatly  revived,  uid  within  these  fiTe  yean  set  forward,  at  ihe  great  co«t  and  dwrge'  o 
londiy  chief  citizens." 

t  Tbe  tilleofatnctby  BichBrdHnlcuter:  ISSl.  /--^  i 
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dder  dajs,  at  "  Mile  End  Green  "  had  plajed  "  Sir  Degonet  at  Arthur's  Show  "  1  * 
isd  did  he  not  know  "  old  Double,"  who  was  now  dead  1 — "  He  drew  a  good  bow  ; 
and  dead ! — he  shot  a  fine  ahoot ;  «  •  •  Dead  ! — he  would  have  clapped  i'  the 
clout  at  twelve  score  ;  and  carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and  fourteen  and 
a  htd^  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see."  t  Welcome  to  him, 
then,  would  be  the  invitation  of  the  young  men  of  Bidford  for  a  day  of  archeiy  ; 
for  they  received  as  a  truth  the  maxim  of  Ascham, — "  That  still,  according  to  the 
old  wont  of  England,  youth  should  use  it  for  the  most  honest  pastime  in  peace." 
The  butts  are  erected  in  the  open  fields  after  we  cross  the  Ichnield  way  on  the 
Stratford  road.  It  is  an  elevated  spot,  which  looks  down  upon  Uie  long  pastures 
which  skirt  the  Avon.  These  are  not  the  ancient  butts  of  the  town,  made  and  kept 
up  according  to  the  statute  of  Henry  VIIL  ;  nor  do  the  youi^  men  compel  their 
fethere,  according  to  the  same  statute,  to  provide  each  of  them  with  "  a  bow  and 
two  shafla,"  until  they  are  of  the  age  of  seveuteen  ;  but  each  is  willing  to  obey  the 
statute,  having  "  a  bow  and  four  arrows  continually  for  himself."  Their  butts  are 
nwonds  of  turf,  on  which  is  fixed  a  small  piece  of  circular  paper  with  a  pin  in  the 
centre.  The  young  poet  probably  thought  of  Bobin  Hood's  more  picturesque 
mark: — 

"  On  every  ajAe  t  rate  garlande. 
They  afaot  under  the  l;ne. 
I  '  WhoM  fiij-leih  of  the  row  garlondc,'  layd  Kobin, 

I  Hii  Ukyll  be  ahidl  tjne.'  '' 

\  At  the  crab-tree  are  the  young  archers  to  meet  at  the  hour  of  eight : — 

,"  Hold,  or  i;Di  bowitringB."  t 

I  The  costume  of  Chaucer's  squire's  yeoman  would  be  emulated  by  some  of  the 
'  aiaembly . — 

"  Ho  wM  claddo  ID  coto  and  hade  of  grene  ; 

A  abefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  nnd  kene 

Under  hit  belt  he  bare  lol  ihrifti] j. 

Wei  coade  he  dntme  his  takel  yemanly  : 

Eia  «rwe»  drouped  aot  with  fetheres  loire. 

And  in  hi*  hoad  he  bore  a  Tnightj  bowe. 

Upon  bia  arme  be  bare  a  gaie  bracer." 

The  lots  are  cast ;  three  archers  on  either  aide.  The  marker  takes  his  place,  to 
"ay  aim."  Away  flies  the  first  arrow — "gone" — it  ia  over  the  butt;  a  second 
— "  rfiort ; "  a  third — "  wide  ; "  a  fourth  "  hits  the  white," — "  Let  him  be  clapped  on 
I  the  shoulder  and  called  Adam  ;"§  a  fifth  "handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper." || 
I  Utstly  comes  a  youth  from  Stratford,  and  he  ia  within  an  inch  of  "  cleaving  the  pin." 
I^iere  is  a  maiden  gazing  on  the  sport ;  she  whispers  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  "  then 
'  the  very  pin  of  his  heart "  is  "  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt^«haft."Tr  He 
I  recovers  his  self-possession,  wlulst  he  receives  his  arrow  from  the  marker,  humming 
I  the  while— 

I  "  The  blinded  boy,  that  ahoota  ao  Uitn, 

From  heayen  down  did  hie ; 
Be  drew  a  Aart  and  ihot  at  him. 
In  place  where  he  did  lie."  " 

i  •  "Henry  IV.,"  Part  II.,  Aet  lu..  Scene  n.  t  Ihid. 

f      t  "  Xidiammer-Nigbt'a  Dream,"  Act  I.,  Scene  ii.        §  "  Much  Ado  abont  Nothing."  Aet  t. 

I  "  Lear."  ^  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  Act  n.  Scone  nr. 

'  ••  Ballad  sf  "King  Cophetua  and  the  Bcggar-Haid."  /     IMlolf 
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After  repeated  contests  the  match  is  decided.  But  there  ia  now  to  be  a  trial  ol 
greater  skill,  requiring  the  strong  arm  and  the  accurate  eje — the  old  EngUsh  practice 
which  won  the  daj'  at  Agincourt  The  archers  go  up  into  the  hilla :  he  who  haa 
drawn  the  first  lot  suddenly  steps  ;  there  is  a  hush  upon  the  rising  ground  before 
him,  from  which  hangs  aome  rag,  or  weasel-skin,  or  dead  crow ;  awaf  flies  the  arrow, 
and  the  fellows  of  the  archer  each  shoot  from  the  same  spot.  This  v 
of  the  more  ancient  archery,  where  the  mark  was  aometimes  on  high,  and  sometimeB 
1  the  ground,  and  always  at  variable  distances.  Over  hill  and  dale  go  the  young 
en  onward  in  the  excitement  of  their  eiercise,  so  lauded  by  Richard  Uulcaster, 
first  Master  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School  : — "  And  whereas  huntii^  on  foot  is  much 
praised,  what  moving  of  the  body  hath  the  foot-hunter  in  hills  and  dales  which  the 
roving  archer  hath  not  in  variety  of  grounds  7  Is  his  natural  heat  more  stirred 
than  the  archer's  is?  Is  his  appetite  better  than  the  archer's  !"*  This  natural 
premonition  sends  the  party  homeward  to  their  noon-tide  dinner  at  the  Grange. 
~  as  they  pass  along  the  low  meadows  they  send  up  many  a  "  flight,"  with  shout 
and  laughter.  An  arrow  ia  sometimes  lost.  But  there  is  one  who  in  after-ye&n 
recollected  his  boyish  practice  under  such  mishaps  : — 

"  In  niy  school-dBj's,  when  I  had  lost  one  shnft 
I  thot  his  fellow  of  (he  KH-uime  flight 
The  Klf-Baiue  way,  with  more  adiiKd  natch 
To  find  the  other  forth  ;  and  by  idventuiiiig  both, 
I  oft  found  both  :  I  arge  this  childhood  pronf, 
Becan»  what  followi  is 


"Positioni:"  1881. 
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To  .hoo 

Wbieh  juu  did  ihoot  the  first,  I  do  nol  doubt, 
Aj  I  will  WHlch  the  um,  or  »  tind  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  hiurd  back  Igiin, 
And  thankfully  reit  dablor  for  the  finU"* 

[-rose  MM-fcham,  in  hiB  eic«ltent  "  English  Housewife,"  describee  "  a  bumble 
feast  or  an  ordinaiy  proportion  which  twy  good  mew  may  keep  in  his  funil;  for  the 
(otartainment  of  his  true  and  worth;  friend."  Wa  doubt  if  so  luxurious  a  provision 
Tu  made  in  our  jeoman's  house  of  the  Orange ;  for  Markham's  "  humble  feast" 
wosisted  of  three  courses,  the  firat  of  which  comprieed  sixteen  "  dishes  of  meat  that 
ue  of  substance."  Harrison,  writing  about  fort;  years  earlier,  makes  the  yeoman 
contented  with  somewhat  less  abundance  :  "  If  they  happen  to  stumble  upon  a  piece 
of  venison,  and  a  cup  of  wine  or  very  strong  beer  or  ale  (which  latter  they  com* 
ntonly  provide  against  their  appointed  days),  they  think  their  cheer  so  great,  and 
tboDselves  to  have  fiired  so  well,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London."  t  But,  whatever 
was  the  plainness  or  the  delicacy  of  thetr  dishes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  hearty 
relcome  which  await«d  all  those  who  had  cloinm  to  hoapitality  :  "  If  ^e  friends  of 
the  wealthier  sort  come  to  their  houses  from  fai,  they  are  commonly  so  welcome  till 
they  depart  as  upon  the  first  day  of  their  coming." i  Again  :  "Both  the  artificer 
tnd  the  htubandman  are  sufficiently  Uberal  and  very  friendly  at  their  tables  ;  and 
vhen  the;  meet  they  are  so  merry  without  malice,  and  pl^  without  inward  Italian 
or  French  oraft  or  subtility,  that  it  would  do  a  man  good  to  be  in  company  among 
tbem."§ 

Shakspere  has  himself  painted,  in  one  of  his  early  plays,  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  yeomen  and  their  better  educated  nei^bonrs.  To  the  table  where 
ren  Ooodman  Dull  was  welcome,  the  schoolmaster  gives  an  invitation  to  the  parson : 
I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  fother's  of  a  certain  pupil  of  mine  ;  where  if,  before  repast, 
:  shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on  my  privilege  I  have 
with  the  parents  of  the  aforesaid  child  or  pupil,  undertake  your  ben  venuio."\\  And 
it  was  at  this  table  that  the  schoolmaster  won  for  himself  this  great  praise :  "  Vour 
ttasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious,  pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty 
without  affection,  audacious  without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange 
wiUioat  here8y."ir  England  was  at  that  day  not  cursed  with  class  and  coterie 
ndety.  The  distinctions  of  rank  were  sufficiently  well  defined  to  enable  men  to 
freely,  as  long  as  they  conducted  themselves  decorously.  The  barriers  of  modem 
society  belong  to  an  age  of  pretension. 

There  are  other  sports  to  be  played,  and  other  triimiphs  to  be  achieved,  before 
the  day  closes.  In  the  meadow,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  butts,  is  fixed  a 
machine  of  singular  construction.  It  is  the  Quintain.  Horsemen  are  beginning  to 
tBsemble  around  it,  and  are  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  guests  from  the  Orange,  who 
Bt  merry  in  "an  arbour"  of  mine  host's  "orchard."  But  the  youths  are  for  more 
■tiiring  matters  ;  and  their  horses  are  ready.  To  the  inexperienced  eye  the  machine 
"tiich  has  been  erected  in  the  field —  ^ 

"Tl 
I>  bat  a  qQintoin, 

It  is  the  wooden  figure  of  a  Saracen,  sword  in  hand,  grinning  hideously  upon  the 
nsuiants  who  confront  him.     The  horsemen  form  a  lane  on  either  side,  whilst  one, 

*  "  The  Merchant  of  Tenice,"  Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

t  "  SMcription  of  England,"  1586,  p.  170.  t    Ibid.,  p.  163.  §  lUd. 

I  "  LoTs's  Labooi  'a  Lut,'  Act  it..  Seme  n.  ^  Ibid.,  Act  v..  Scene  !• 

"*  "Aa  Yon  Like  It,"  Act  I.,  Scene  lU.  t  ~n(  >olr 
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the  boldest  of  challengera,  coiicbes  his  spear  and  ridee  Tiolentl]'  at  the  enemj,  who 
appears  to  stand  firm  upon  his  wooden  post.  The  spear  strikes  the  Saracen  just  on 
the  left  shoulder  ;  but  the  wooden  man  reeeives  not  his  wound  with  patience,  for 
by  the  action  of  the  blow  he  swings  round  upon  bis  pivot,  and  hits  the  horseman  a 
formidable  thump  with  hia  extended  sword  before  the  horse  has  cleared  the  range 
of  the  misbehever'a  weapon.  Then  one  chorus  of  laughter  greets  the  unfortunate 
rider  as  ho  comes  dole^llj  back  to  the  rear.  Another  and  another  fiiU.  At  last 
the  quintain  is  struck  right  in  the  centre,  and  the  victory  is  won.  The  Saracen 
conquered,  a  flat  board  is  set  up  upon  the  pivot,  with  a  sand-bag  at  one  end,  such 
as  Stow  hae  described : — "  I  have  seen  a  quintain  set  up  on  Comhill,  by  Leadenhall, 
whore  the  attendants  of  the  lords  of  merry  disports  have  run  and  made  great 
pastime  ;  for  he  that  hit  not  the  board  end  of  the  quintain  was  laughed  to  scom  ; 
and  he  Utat  nit  it  full,  if  he  rode  not  the  faster,  had  a  sound  blow  upon  his  neck 
with  a  bag  full  of  sand  hanged  on  the  other  end."*  The  merry  guests  of  the  Grange 
enjoy  the  sport  as  heartily  aa  Master  I^neham,  who  saw  the  quintain  at  Kenilworth : 
— "  Hie  speciality  of  the  sport  was  to  see  how  some  of  his  slackness  had  a  good 
bob  with  the  bag ;  and  some  for  his  haste  to  topple  downright,  and  come  tumbling 
to  the  post ;  some  striding  so  much  at  the  first  setting  out,  that  it  seemed  a  question 
between  the  man  and  the  beast,  whether  the  course  should  be  made  a  horseback  or 
a  foot :  and,  put  forth  with  the  spurs,  then  would  run  his  race  by  us  among  the 
thickest  of  the  throng,  that  down  came  they  together  hand  over  head.  *  •  •  By 
my  troth,  Master  Martin,  't  was  a  goodly  pastime."     And  now  they  go  to  supper, 


•  "  SuTTcy  of  London."  ^  f  Milwn  :  "Coinui." 


z.,  „GtKlQlc___ 


[Huipton  Lucy  i  tram  Road  imii  AlTcttan.] 
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Thg  poet  who  has  described  a  man  of  savage  wildness,  cherishing  "unshaped,  half- 
hunuD  thoughts"  in  hia  wanderiogi  among  vales  and  streams,  green  wood  and 
h(dlow  dell,  has  said  that  nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way  into  his  heart : — 

"  A  primrow  b;  a  river'a  brim 
A  yeltow  primrow  wai  to  him, 
And  it  wt«  nothing  more." 

These  are  lines  at  which  some  of  the  worldly-wise  and  clev^  have  been  wont  to 
Uugb  ;  but  th^  contain  a  deep  and  universal  truth.  Without  some  association, 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature  have  no  charm  ;  with  osaocistion,  the  commonest 
acquire  a  value.  The  very  humblest  power  of  obficrvation  is  □cceasarilj'  dependent 
upon  some  higher  power  of  the  mind.  Thoae  who  observe  differ  from  tboee  who  do 
Dot  observe,  in  the  possession  of  acquired  knowledge,  or  or^^ual  reflection,  which  ia 
to  guide  the  observation.  The  observer  who  sees  accurately,  who  knows  what  others 
btve  observed,  and  who  applies  this  kuowledge  only  to  the  humble  purpose  of  addmg 
i  Dew  flower  or  insect  to  hia  collection,  wc  call  a  naturalist  But  there  are  natu- 
taliBts,  worthy  of  the  name,  who,  without  bringing  any  very  high  powers  of  mind  to 
their  observation  of  nature,  still  show,  not  only  by  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of 
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thrar  eye,  but  by  their  genial  love  and  admiration  of  the  work»  of  the  Creator,  that 
with  them  nature  has  found  the  way  into  the  heart  Such  was  White  of  Selboroe. 
We  delight  to  hear  him  describe  the  mouse's  neat  which  he  found  suspended  in  the 
head  of  a  thiatle ;  or  how  a  gentleman  bad  two  milk-white  rooks  in  ono  neat :  we 
partake  in  his  happiness  when  he  writes  of  what  was  to  him  an  event :  "  This 
morning  I  saw  the  goldennirowned  wren  whose  crown  glitters  like  burnished  gold  ;" 
and  we  half  suspect  that  the  good  old  gentleman  had  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  him 
when  he  says  of  the  goat-sucker,  "  This  bird  is  most  punchial  in  beginning  ite  song 
exactly  at  the  close  of  day ;  bo  exactly  that  I  have  known  it  strike  up  more  than 
once  or  twice  just  at  the  report  of  the  Portsmouth  evening  gun."  He  wrote  verses  ; 
but  they  are  not  so  poetical  as  his  prose.  A  naturalist  endowed  with  hi^er  powers 
of  association  has  taught  us  how  philosophy  looks  upon  the  common  aspects  of  the 
outer  world.  Davy  was  a  scientific  observer.  He  shows  us  the  reason  of  the  &mi- 
Uar  prognostications  of  the  weather — the  coppery  sunset,  the  halo  round  the  moon, 
the  rainbow  at  nig^t,  the  flight  of  the  swallow.  Even  omens  have  a  touch  of  science 
in  them  ;  and  there  is  a  philosopbica]  difference  in  the  luck  of  se^ng  one  magpie 
or  two.  But  there  is  an  observer  of  nature  who  looks  upon  all  animate  and'  inani- 
mate eiietence  with  a  hi^er  power  of  association  even  than  these.  It  is  the  poetical 
naturalist  Of  this  rare  class  our  Shakspere  is  deddedly  the  head.  Let  ua  endeavour 
to  understand  what  his  knowledge  of  external  nature  was,  how  it  was  applied,  and 
how  it  was  acquired. 

Some  one  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  could  affirm  from  the  evidence  of  his 
"  Seasons"  that  'Diomson  was  an  early  riser.  Thomson,  it  is  well  known,  duly  slept 
till  nooa  Bearing  in  mind  this  practical  rebuke  of  what  is  held  to  be  internal 
evidence,  we  still  shall  not  hesitate  te  affirm  our  strong  conviction  that  the  Shak- 
spere  of  the  country  was  an  early  riser,  lliomson,  professedly  a  descriptive  poet, 
assuredly  descnbed  many  things  that  he  never  saw.  He  looked  at  nature  vetj  often 
with  the  eyes  of  others.  To  our  mind  his  celebrated  description  of  morning  offers 
not  the  slightest  proof  that  he  ever  saw  the  sun  rise.*  In  this  deecription  we  have 
the  meek-eyed  mom,  the  dappled  east,  brown  night,  young  day,  the  dripping  rock,  the 
misty  mountain :  the  hare  limps  from  the  field  ;  the  wild  deer  trip  from  the  glade ; 
mufflo  awakes  in  woodland  hymns ;  the  shepherd  drives  his  flock  l^m  the  fold ;  the 
sluggard  deeps : — 

"  Bat  yonder  comei  the  powerful  king  of  day, 

Bojoudni  in  the  ea*t  I     Tb«  leuemng  eland. 

The  kindling  anire,  Mid  the  mountain'i  brow, 

Qlnia'd  with  Snid  gold,  hia  neu  approach 

Betoken  glad,     Lo,  now  apparent  all, 

Ajlant  the  den-bright  earui  and  coloer'd  lUt, 

He  looki  in  bonndleu  majeitT  abroad, 

And  ihedi  the  ihining  day,  uiat  bnniuh'd  pUyi 

On  reck*,  and  hilli,  and  towel*,  and  nndering  itreami, 

This  is  conventional  poetry,  the  reflection  of  books  ; — excellent  of  its  kind,  but  still 
not  the  production  of  a,  poet-naturalist     Compare  it  with  Chaucer : — 

,   .  "Thebeiy  larke,  themeMaagerof  day, 

Salewolli  in  bira  »ng  the  morwe  my ; 
And  firy  Fhebna  liieth  up  m  brkht, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  light. 
And  with  bj>  itnmei  drieth  in  the  gn*e> 
The  nlrw  drapes,  hanging  on  the  levee."  f 

*  "Somner.'    Line  43  to  96.  f  "The  Knight'i  Tale.'  -Line  U93. 

: ' —   '-'""8'^' 
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Tlie  sun  diTiiig  the  dewdrope  on  the  leaves  ia  not  a  book  image.  The  brillianc;, 
tbe  freshoesB,  «re  aa  true  as  they  are  beantifiiL  Of  midi  staff  ire  the  natural 
deecriptions  of  Shakspere  alwa^  made.  He  is  as  minute  and  accurate  as  White  ; 
he  ia  more  philosophical  than  Davy.  Tbe  carrier  in  the  inn-jard  at  Bocheetor 
eidaima,  "  An 't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I  'U  be  hanged  :  Charles'  wajn  is  over  tbe 
new  chimney."*  Here  ia  the  very  commonest  remark  of  a  cotmoon  man  ;  and  yet 
the  principle  of  ascertaining  the  time  of  the  night  I^  the  positioQ  of  a  star  in  relation 
to  a  fixed  object  must  have  been  the  result  of  observation  in  him  vho  dramatized 
the  scene.  7%e  variation  of  the  quarter  in  which  tbe  sun  rises  according  to  the  time 
of  the  year  may  be  a  trite  problem  to  scientific  readers  ;  but  it  must  have  been  a 
bmiUar^icf  to  him  who,  with  marvellous  art,  threw  in  a  dialogue  upon  the  inddent, 
to  diveraifjr  and  give  repose  to  the  pause  in  a  scene  of  overwhelming  iotereet : — 

**  Decnu,  Here  liei  the  eut :  doth  Dot  the  da;  btMk  here  1 
Catea.  Ko. 

Cinu.  0,  ntfdon,  nr,  it  doth ;  uid  jen  gnj  linei. 
That  fret  the  doeds,  are  meuengen  of  day. 

Coxa.  Tou  ihaU  confeu  that  yon  are  belh  decaifed. 
Here,  a*.  T  point  my  aword,  the  ma  ariiee  ; 
Wbich  it  a  great  way  growing  on  the  loatfa. 
Weighing  the  yoathful  Kuan  of  tbe  year. 
Some  two  mmitbi  hence  np  higher  toward  the  north 
He  fint  preeenCa  bU  fire ;  and  tbe  huh  out 
Slaadi,  aa  the  Capitol,  directly  here,  f 

It  was  in  his  native  fields  that  Shakspere  had  seen  morning  under  every  aspect ; — 
DOW,  "  in  russet  mantle  clad  ;"  now,  opening  her  "  golden  gates."  A  mighty  battle 
is  compared  to  the  moming'a  war : — 

"  Vhea  dying  donda  contend  with  growing  light." 

Perhaps  this  might  have  been  copied,  or  imagined ;  but  the  poet  throws  in  a  reality, 
which  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  Mm : — 


What  but  actual  observation  oould  have  told  the  poet  that  the  thin  flakes  of  ice 
which  he  calls  "  flaws"  are  suddenly  produced  by  the  coldness  of  the  morning  just 
before  sunrise  1  The  fact  abided  in  his  mind  till  it  shaped  itself  into  a  comparison 
with  the  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  his  Prince  Henry  : — 


He  has  painted  his  own  Someo,  when  under  the  influence  of  a  fleeting  first  love, 
rtealing  "  into  the  covert  of  the  wood," 


A  melancholy  and  a  joyous  spirit  would  equally  have  tempted  the  young  poet  to 

•  "  Henry  IV.,"  Part  I.,  Act  n.,  Scene  l. 
I  t  "  Jaliua  CasuT,'  AcL  n..  Scene  I.       J  "  Henry  Tl.,"  Part  III.,  Act  n..  Scene  v. 

I  g  "  Borneo  and  Joliel,"  Act  i..  Scene  i. 
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court  the  eolitudoa  that  were  Bround  him.  Whether  his  "affections"  were  to  be 
"moat  busied  when  most  aloae  ;"*  or,  objectless, 

"  Chewing  the  £m<1  of  iweet  and  bitter  bncji't 

or  intent  upon  a  fikvourite  book ;  or  yielding  to  the  imaginsition  which  "  bodies  forth 
the  forms  of  things  vutknown," — man;  of  the  vacant  hours  of  the  young  man  would 
be  solitary  hours  in  his  own  fields.  Yet,  whatever  was  the  pervading  train  of  thought, 
he  would  still  be  Ba  observer.  In  the  vast  storehouse  of  hia  mind  would  all  that  he 
observed  be  laid  up  ;  not  labelled  and  classified  after  the  fashion  of  some  poetical 
manuiacturers,  but  to  be  called  into  use  at  a  near  or  a  distant  day,  by  that  wonderhil 
power  of  assimilation  which  perceives  all  the  subtile  and  deUcate  relations  between 
the  moral  and  the  physical  worlds,  and  thus  raises  the  objects  of  sense  into  a  com- 
panionship with  the  loftiest  things  that  belong  to  the  &ncy  and  the  reason.  Who 
ever  painted  with  such  marvellous  power — we  use  the  word  advisedly — the  changing 
forms  oT  an  evening  sky,  "  black  vesper's  pageants  1 " — 

"  Sometime  we  lee  a  cload  lliBt  '■  dnwoniih ; 

A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  oi  blue  promonlorj 
With  treea  upon 't,  that  nod  onto  the  woitd. 
And  mock  our  ejret  with  air.'  J 

This  is  noble  painting,  but  it  is  somethii^  higher.  When  Antony  goes  on  to  com- 
pare kinmlf  to  the  cloud  which  "  even  with  a  thought  the  tsck  dialimns,"  we  learn 
how  the  great  poet  uses  his  observation  of  nature.  Not  only  do  such  magnificent 
objects  as  these  receive  an  elevation  from  the  poet's  moral  q>plication  of  them,  but 
the  commonest  things,  even  the  vulgarest  things,  ludicrous  but  for  their  manage- 
ment, become  in  the  highest  degree  poetical  Many  a  time  in  the  low  meadows  of 
the  Avon  would  Shakspere  have  seen  the  irritation  of  the  herd  imder  the  torments 
of  the  gad-fly.  The  poet  takes  this  common  thing  to  describe  an  event  which 
changed  the  destinies  of  the  world  : — 

"  Ton  ribald  naq  of  Bgjrpt, 
Whom  lepRHy  o'ertake  !  i'  the  midtt  o'  the  fight, — 
When  Tsntage  like  a  psir  of  twin!  appeai'd. 
Both  u  the  ume,  or  rather  onn  the  elder,— 
The  briie  apon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoiits  sbIIb,  and  fliea,"  § 

When  Hector  is  in  the  field, 

"  The  atravir  Greek*,  ripe  for  hia  edge, 
Fall  down  before  bim,  like  the  moirer'a  ■valh."  H 

Brutus,  speculating  upon  the  probable  consequences  of  Cteear  Incoming  kin^ 
exclaims — 

"  It  ia  the  bright  daj  that  brings  Forth  the  adder. 
And  that  craves  wary  walking."  ^ 

•  "Borneo  and  Juliel,"  Act  I.,  Scene  I.  f  "  *'  Ton  Like  II,"  Act  iv.,  Scene  U'- 

t  "  Antony  and  CleopatiB,"  Act  iv..  Scene  ta.  g  Ibid.,  Act  m.,  Scene  viii. 

fl  "  Triolna  and  Creaudn,"  Act  v..  Scene  v.  \  "  Jnliiu  Cosar,''  Act  tl..  Scene  I. 
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The  Bune  object  h&d  been  aeen  and  described  in  en  earlier  play,  without  its  grand 
wodation  ; — 

"  The  latka  liei  rolled  in  the  cheerfid  aun."  * 

'Hke  sDBke  seems  a  liege  subject  of  the  domain  of  poetiy.  Her  enamel  akin  ia  a 
ned  for  a  taiij  ;f  the  green  and  gUded  snake  wreathed  around  the  sleeping  manj 
icture.  But  what  ordinary  writer  would  not  shrink  from  the  poetical  handling 
nail  1  It  is  the  surpassing  accuracy  of  the  naturalist  that  has  introduced  the 
into  one  of  the  nobleet  passages  of  the  poet,  in  justa-position  with  the  Hespe- 
lides  and  Apollo's  lute  : — 


One  of  the  grandest  scenea  of  a  tragedy  of  the  mature  poet  is  full  of  the  most 
^miliar  images  derived  from  an  accurate  observation  of  the  natural  world.  The 
uoigca  seem  to  rise  up  spontaneously  out  of  the  minute  recollections  of  a  life  spent 
in  niching  the  movements  of  the  lower  creation.  "A  deed  of'  dreadful  note"  ia 
tc  be  done  before  night&lL  The  bat,  tiie  beetle,  and  the  crow,  are  the  common, 
ud  therefore  the  most  appropriate,  inatruments  which  are  used  to  mark  the 
apinoach  of  night  The  simplest  thing  of  life  is  thus  raised  into  sublinnty  at  a 
touch: — 

"  Ere  the  bat  hath  Cown 
fill  doiater'd  flight)" 


the  murder  of  Buiquo  ia  to  be  done.     Tlie  veiy  time  ia  at  hand  >- 


Ute  naturalist  has  not  onlj  heard  the  "  dronsj  hums"  of  the  beetle  as  he  wimdered 
in  the  ereiuDg  twilight,  but  he  has  traced  the  insect  to  ita  hiding-plaoe.  The  poet 
•ssociatee  the  &ct  with  a  great  lesson, — to  be  content  in  obscure  safety  . — 

"  Often,  to  OUT  comfort,  (ball  we  find 
The  ibarded  beetle  in  a  eafer  hold 
TluHi  i«  the  fiill-wing'd  eegle."  f 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  joung  Shakspere  had  to  make  hiinself  a  n&tnralist. 
Books  of  accurate  observation  there  were  none  to  guide  him  ;  for  the  popular  works 
of  natural  histoiy,  of  which  there  were  very  few,  were  fuU  of  extravagant  fables  and 
vague  deaoriptions.  Mr.  Douce  has  told  us  that  Shakspere  was  extremely  well 
acquainted  with  one  of  these  woi^s — "  Batman  uppon  Bartholome  his  books  De 
proprietatibus  reium,  1082  ;"  and  he  has  ascertained  that  the  original  prioe  of  this 
volume  was  eight  shillings.  But  Shakspere  did  not  go  to  Bartholomeus  or  to  Bat- 
man (who  made  large  additions  to  the  original  work  from  Geaner),  for  his  truths  in 
natural  history.  Mr,  Douce  has  dted  many  pasaagee  in  his  "  Illtistrations,"  in  which 
he  traces  Shakspere  to  Bartholomeus.  We  have  gone  careAilly  throu^  the  volumes 
where  these  are  scattered  up  and  down,  and  we  find  a  remarkable  circumatani 
unnoticed  by  Mr,  Douce,  that  these  passages,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  refer  to  the 
vulgar  errors  of  natural  history  which  Shakspere  has  transmuted  into  never-dying 
poetry.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  origin  of  the  toad  which  wears  "  a  precious  jewel 
in  his  bead  '"X  of  the  phcenix  of  Arabia  ;|  of  the  basilisk  that  kills  the  innocent 
gazer  ;||  of  the  unlicked  bear-whelp.Y  But  the  truths  of  natural  history  which 
oonstantly  light  upon  in  Shakspere  were  all  essentially  derived  from  his  own  obsra- 
vation.  There  is  a  remarkable  iostonoe  in  his  discrimination  between  the  popular 
belief  and  the  scientific  truth  in  his  notice  of  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo.  lite  Fool 
in  Lear  ezpresees  the  popular  behef  in  a  proverbial  sentence : — 


"For  JOB  trom,  i 


eolong 
iti  jonng. 


Worcester,  in  his  address  to  Henry  IV.,  expresses  the  scientific  &ct  without  the 
vulgar  eiaggeratioD, — a  fiict  unnoticed  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Jenner  by  any  writer  but 
the  naturalitt  William  Shakspere  :— 

"  Bring  fed  bv  ui,  joa  luad  na  to 
A>  tbM  angentle  gull  the  cnckoo't  bird 
Uieth  the  apaiTow :  did  opprai  oar  tutlf 
Orew  bj"  our  fending  to  eo  great  a  balk. 
That  eren  our  lore  dint  not  come  near  yonr  light.' 

Hie  noble  deBcription  of  the  commonwe&lth  of  bees  in  Heniy  T,  w 

all  probability,  by  a  similar  deacriptioQ  in  Lyiy's  "Euphues,"     But  Shakspere's 

description  not  only  displays  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  his  observation,  in  subser- 


•  "  Macbeth,"  Act  m,.  Be 
t  "  A>  Ton  like  It,"  Act  ii 
Henry  VI.,"  Pari  II.,  Act  III., 


t  "  Cvmbeline,"  Act  in.  Scene  in. 
f  "  Tempew,"  Act  m.,  e«iie  n. 
1  Ibid.  Put  III.,  Act  m.,  Scote  n. 
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fioKG  to  the  poetical  art,  but  the  unerring  discrimkiation  of  his  philoaophy.  Lylj 
makes  his  beee  exercise  the  reasoning  lacult; — e/tooag  a  king,  oall  a  parliament,  con- 
Mfi  for  laws,  ded  officers ;  Shakspere  saya  "  the;  have  a  king  and  officers  ;"  and  he 
refers  their  operations  to  "  a  rule  in  nature."  The  eame  accuracy  that  he  brought 
U>  the  observation  of  the  workings  of  nature  in  the  fields,  he  bestows  upon  the 
Ksiatant  labours  of  art  in  the  garden.  The  fine  dialogue  between  the  old  gardener 
at  Uuglej  and  the  servants,  is  full  of  technical  information.  The  great  principles 
of  horticultural  eoonomj,  pruning  and  weeding,  are  there  as  clearly  displayed  as  in 
ost  anti-poetical  of  treatises.  We  have  Uie  crab-tree  slip  grafted  upon  noble 
slack  (the  reverse  of  the  gardener's  practice)  in  one  play  :  *  in  another  we  have  the 
InwriouB  "  scions  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock."  t  A  writer  in  a  technical  periodical 
work  seriously  maintaina  that  Shakspero  was  a  professional  gardener.:t  This  is 
better  evidence  of  the  poet's  horticultural  aoquirementa  than  Steevens'a  pert  remark, 
"Shakspeare  seems  to  have  had  Uttle  knowledge  in  gardening."  §  Shakspere's 
[duhiaophy  of  the  gardener's  art  is  true  of  all  art  It  b  the  great  Platonic  belief 
wtodi  laiaee  art  into  something  much  higher  than  a  thing  of  mere  imitation,  showing 
the  great  informing  spirit  of  the  univM^e  working  through  man,  as  through  any 
otber  agency  of  his  will : — 

"  Per.  Sir,  the  jmt  growing  ancient — 

Hot  jet  on  nuiuDer'i  death,  nor  on  tha  binh 
Of  IremWing  winter, — lie  bireat  Sowen  o'  the  ieuon 
Are  our  camationa,  and  itnok'd  gillj  'tdm. 
Which  Mime  call  natare'i  baitaida  :  of  that  kind 
Our  ruitic  garden  '■  barren  ;  and  I  care  not 


To  get  ■lipa  of  them. 

PoL 
Do  Ton  neglect  themi 

P<r. 


Wbsrefore,  gentle  maiden. 


For  I  have  hewd  it  laid. 
There  it  an  art  which,  in  their  piedneu,  iluR* 
With  great  creating  nature- 
Pi^  Bay,  there  be ; 
Tet  nature  it  made  better  bj  no  mean. 
But  nature  mokei  that  mean  :  lo,  over  that  art. 
Which,  jon  n;,  addi  to  nature,  ie  an  art 
That  nature  make*.    Tou  lee,  iveet  nuud,  we  marry 
A  gentler  ecion  lo  the  wildut  itock ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  haier  Idnd 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :  Thii  ii  an  art 
Which  doe*  mend  nature, — change  it  rather :  bat 
The  Bit  ilwlf  ia  natnre."!! 

IWita's  flowers  !  who  can  mention  them,  and  not  think  of  the  wonderful  union  of 
tl»  accuracy  of  the  naturalist  with  the  loveliest  images  of  the  poet  1  It  has  been 
well  remarked  that  in  Milton's  "  Lycidas "  we  have  "  among  vernal  flowers  many  of 
iJioee  which  are  the  offspring  of  Midsummer;"  but  Shakspere  distinguishes  his 
Poupe,  assorting  those  of  the  several  seaaons.lT  Perhaps  in  the  whole  compass  of 
poetry  there  is  no  such  perfect  combination  of  elegance  and  truth  as  the  passt^  in 
which  Perdita  bestows  her  gifts — parts  of  which  are  of  such  surpassing  lovdinees, 
that  the  sense  aches  at  them : — 

For  the  flowerB  ni 

•  "  Henry  VI.,"  Fart  II.,  Act  Hi.,  Scene  u. 
t  "Henry  V.,' Act  HI.,  Scene  V       .J  "  The  Owdene.'.  Chronicle,"  Miiy  29,  1S41. 
I     j  Nmc  on  "  A>  Tou  Like  It,"  Ait  III.,  Sceoe  ii.  ||  "  WinlM'.  Tale,"  Act  iv.,  Scene 

I  ^  Patlenon't  "  Nalurat  HiBtoi?  of  ihe  Inaecta  mendoned  in  Shakepeaie'a  Flaya" 
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From  Dii'l  waggon  !  daffbdilj, 
TbKt  come  before  the  iwallow  daici,  and  lake 
The  wiiidf  of  March  wilh  beauty  i  violeW,  dim. 
But  aweeter  tfaao  tlie  lidi  of  Jono'a  ejea, 
Or  Cytberea'a  bteatb."* 

Of  all  the  objects  of  creatiou  it  is  in  flowers  that  Shakspere's  genius  appeore  most 
to  revel  and  luxuriate  ;  but  the  precision  with  which  he  seiies  upon  Uieir  charac- 
teriatica  diatinguiahes  him  from  all  other  poets.  A  word  ia  a  description.  The 
"pale  primrose,"  the  "azur'd  harebell,"  arc  the  flowers  to  be  stremi  upon  Fidele's 
grave  ;  but  how  is  their  beautj  elevated  when  the  one  is  compared  to  her  &ce,  and 
the  other  to  her  veins !  Shakspera  perhaps  caught  the  Hweetest  image  of  hia 
sweetest  song  from  the  lines  of  Chaucer  which  we  have  recently  quoted  ;  where  we 
havo  the  lark,  and  the  fiery  Phrebus  diying  the  silver  drops  on  the  leaves.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  have  translated  this  fine  passage,  as  Shakapere  has  done,  without 
the  minute  observation  of  the  natuisUat  working  with  the  invention  of  the  poet ': — 

"  Hark  I  haA  1  the  hifc  at  heaven'i  gate  (itigt. 


^e  rosebud  shrivels  and  dioe,  and  the  cause  is  diar^arded  by  a  common  observer' 
Hie  poetical  naturalist  points  out  "  the  bud  bit  by  an  envious  worm."  t  Again,  the 
microscope  of  the  poet  sees  "  the  ctimaon  drops  i'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip,"  and  the 
observation  lies  in  the  oella  of  his  memoiy  tiU  it  becomes  a  comparison  of  ezquiaite 
delicacy  in  reference  to  the  "  cinque-spotted "  mark  of  the  sleeping  Imogen.  But 
the  eye  which  observea  eveiything  is  not  only  an  eye  for  beauty,  as  it  looks  upon 
the  produce  of  the  fields  ;  it  has  the  sense  of  utility  as  strong  as  that  which  exists 
in  the  calculations  of  the  moBt  anti-poeticaL  The  mad  Leor'a  garland  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  husbandman's  too  luxuriant 


"  Crown'd  with  rank  ftuniter,  and  fdrmw  weeda. 
With  hulocka,  hemlock,  nettlea,  cnckoo-flowen. 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeda  diat  groir 
In  our  niatuning  com."  g 

Who  oould  have  conceived  the  noble  picture  in  Heniy  V.  of  a  country  wasted  by 
war,  but  one  who  from  his  youth  upwiuYl  had  been  &miliar,  even  to  the  minutest 
practice,  with  all  that  is  achieved  by  cuhivatiou,  and  all  that  is  lost  by  neglect ; — 
who  had  seen  the  wild  powers  of  nature  held  in  subjection  to  the  same  producing 
power  under  the  guidance  of  art ; — who  had  himself  assisted  in  this  best  conquest 
of  man? — 

"  Her  Tine,  the  marry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 

tTnpnmed  die*  :  her  hedgea  eTsn-pleach'd, 

Like  priaonen  wildly  oTcrgrown  with  hair 

Pnt  forth  diwrder'd  twiga  :  her  &lli>v  leu 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fdmiloiy. 

Doth  root  Bpon  ;  while  that  the  coulter  nuta, 

That  ihmld  decsciualo  aach  savagery  ; 

The  eTBQ  mead,  that  erat  brought  iweetly  forth 

The  ireckled  cowilip,  bumet,  and  green  clover, 

Wanting  the  acythe,  all  uncorrected,  nnk, 

Cancravet  bj  idJeneu  ;  and  nothing  teemi 

But  hatefiU  docka,  rough  thfatlei,  keckaiea,  bun, 

Iioiing  both  beauty  and  utility. "  || 
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Even  the  technical  words  of  agriculture  find  their  place  Id  his  language  of  poetry : — 

" Like  to  the  nusmer'*  corn  bj  tempett  hJg'd' * 

He  goes  into  the  woods  of  his  own  Arden,  and  he  asaodatee  her  oalcs  with  the 
BublbDeet  imagery ;  but  still  the  oak  Loses  nothing  of  its  characteristice.  "  The  thing 
of  ceunige,  as  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  ^mpathiae," 


"  llercilb]  Hesven  I 
Thon  nther  with  xVy  liarp  and  ratphiiRnu  bolt 
8[ditt'it  the  MUMdwaUe  and  gnaried  oak 
TbBn  the  (Oft  myrUe."t 

Eren  the  woodman's  economy,  who  ia  careful  not  to  exhaust  the  tree  that  fiimiahee 
him  fiiel,  becomea   an   image  to  show,  1^  contrast,  the   impolicy  of  excessive 

tiiation: — 

"  Tf  hy,  we  take 
Prom  etery  tree,  lop,  buk,  and  pan  o'  the  ^tnber ; 
And,  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  Ihui  hack'd 
The  air  will  drink  the  tap.'  § 

It  is  in  those  woods  that  he  has  studied  the  habits  of  the  "joiner  squirrel,"  who 
makes  Uab's  chariot  out  of  an  "  empty  hazel-nut"||  Here  the  active  boy  was  no 
doobt  the  "  venturous  fairy"  that  would  seek  the  "  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  new 
Dats."T  Here  he  has  watched  the  stock-dove  sitting  upon  her  nest,  and  has 
■tored  the  &ct  in  his  mind  till  it  becomes  one  of  the  loveUeat  of  poetical  com- 
pwuons: — 

"  Anon,  aa  pMtenl  aa  the  female  doie, 

When  that  hei  golden  couplets  ace  diiclot'd, 

Hii  nlence  wiU  eit  drooping."** 

What  book-fbd  poet  could  have  chosen  a  homely  incident  of  coimtry  life  as  the 
qiteat  illustratiou  of  an  assembly  suddenly  scattered  by  their  fears  ? — 

"BoMet-pointed  chonghg,  raany  in  lort, 
Sinng  Rsd  oiwini;  at  the  gnn'i  report. 
Sever  themselvei,  and  madly  sweep  the  skj.'ff 

lie  poet  tells  us — and  we  believe  him  as  much  as  if  a  Fliny  or  a  Qesner  had  written 
it— that 

The  mut  diminatJTc  of  bird*,  will  flght. 

Her  yonng  onei  In  her  ne.1,  againit  the  owl.-  (t 

ITie  boy  has  climbed  to  the  kite's  nest,  and  there  perchance  has  found  some  of  the 
gwr  that  "  maidens  bleach  ; "  the  discoveiy  become«  a  saying  for  Autolycus  : — 
"  When  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser  hnen."§§  In  all  this  practical  part  of  Shak- 
sp«Te's  education  it  is  emphatically  true  that  Uie  boy  "  is  father  of  the  man."J|  || 

•  "  Henry  VI.,-  Part  II.,  Act  nr.,  Scmm  I.          f  "  Tronn»  and  GreMida,"  Act  i..  Scene  lu. 
X  "Heofure  for  Measure,"  Act  n.,  Scene  II.      g  "  Henry  VIII.,"  Act  i..  Scene  n, 
I  "  Eoumo  and  Jdiet,"  Act  i.,  Scene  IT.         5  "  A  Midsumroer-Nighl's  Dream,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 
I       •*  "  Hamlet,'  Act  v.,  Scene  I.       ft  "  *  Midsmnmer-Hight's  Dtoain,'  Act  iii..  Scene  n. 
I            tt  "  Mscbrth,"  Act  it.,  Scene  u.                 §§  "  Winter's  Tsle,"  Act  iv..  Scene  n. 
1  HI  TTordiwonh.  Ml\i 
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Shakspera,  in  an  etalj  pla;,  haa  deacribed  his  native  rivor  : — 

"  The  cnirent  that  with  gentle  mamiir  giide*, 
Thon  knov'il,  beiiig  ilopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  vhen  hi*  fiui  conne  i(  Del  hindered. 
He  Duhei  iweel  musie  with  the  enimell'd  ttooe*, 
Qinng  ■  gentle  kiu  to  ei 


ing  ■  gentle  kiu  to  eieiy  Kdge 

urertuelh  in  hi*  pilgrimue ; 

And  M  bj  msnj  winding  nooki  he  at 

With  wilUng  apart,  to  the  wild  ocean. 


(Ne«  .UTcaun.) 


Hw  solitary  boat  of  the  young  poot  may  be  fancied  floating  dovn  this  "  cturent" 
Here  in  not  a  sound  to  disturii  his  quiet,  but  the  gentle  muimnr  when  "  the  waving 
sedgeB  play  with  wind."  t  As  the  boat  glides  unat«ered  into  some  winding  nook, 
the  Bwan  ruffles  hie  proud  crest ;  and  the  quick  eye  of  the  naturalist  seee  hie  mate 
deep  hidden  in  the  reeda  and  osiore : — 


Very  lovely  is  this  Avon  tor  some  miles  above  Stratford ;  a  poet's  river  in  its 
beauty  and  its  peacefiilnees.  It  is  disturbed  with  no  sound  of  traffic  ;  it  holds  its 
oourse  unvexed  by  man  through  broad  meadows  and  wooded  aodlvities,  which  for 

generations  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to  solitude.  All  the  great  natural  features 
of  the  river  must  have  suffered  little  change  since  the  time  of  Shakspere.  Intmda- 
tions  in  some  placsa  may  have  widened  the  channel ;  osier  islanda  may  have  grown 
up  where  there  was  once  a  broad  stream.  But  wo  here  look  upon  the  eame  scenery 
upon  which  he  looked,  as  truly  as  we  gaze  upon  the  same  blue  sky,  and  see  ita 
image  in  the  same  glassy  water.  As  we  unmoor  our  boat  from  the  fields  near 
Ssbi^'s  Hampton,§  we  look  back  upon  the  church  embosomed  in  lofty  trees.    The 

t  Induction  to  "  Taming  of  the  Shraw. 
Tbe  old  name  for  Hampton  Lacy. 
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prawnt  church  ie  new  ;  but  it  stande  upon  the  same  spot  as  tho  ancient  church  : 
its  uaodations  are  the  aama     We  g^de  by  Cbarlcote.     The  house  has  been 


[DM  Church  or  Hunpuo  Li 


Diluted ;  ita  antique  features  aomewhat  improved  :  but  it  ia  eesentiallj  the  same 
u  the  Charlcote  of  Shakepere.  We  paaa  its  auiray  lawns,  and  are  soon  amidst  the 
■uMhan^og  features  of  nature.  We  are  between  deep  wooded  banks.  Even  the 
deer,  who  swim  from  shore  to  shore  where  tho  river  ia  wide  and  open,  are  prevented 
iavwhi^  these  quiet  deeps.  The  old  turrets  rising  amidst  the  trees  alone  tell  us 
tint  human  habitation  ia  at  hand.  A  Uttle  onward,  and  wo  lose  all  trace  of  ti:at 
i>iltara  which  is  ever  chaining  the  foce  of  nature.  There  is  a  high  bank  called  Old 
Town,  where  perhaps  men  and  women,  with  their  joys  and  Borrows,  once  abided. 
U  is  coloniaed  by  rabbits.  Hie  elder-tree  drops  its  white  blossoms  luxuriantly  over 
Uior  brown  burrows.  Hie  golden  cups  of  the  yellow  water-lilies  he  brilliantly 
l^aeaUi  on  their  green  couches.  The  reed-sparrow  and  the  wiUow-wren  sing  their 
null  songs  around  ua :  a  stately  heron  Qa/pe  his  heavy  wing  above.  The  tnm- 
•fMty  of  the  place  is  almost  solemn  ;  and  a  broad  cloud  deepens  the  solemnity,  by 
throwing  for  a  while  the  whole  acene  into  shadow.  We  drop  down  the  current 
Votiiuig  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  constant  variety  which  this  beautiful 
n^er  here  eshibita.  Now  it  passes  under  a  high  bank  clothed  with  wood  ;  now  a 
WD  waving  with  com  gently  rises  from  the  water's  edge.  Sometimes  a  flat  meadow 
Pfteente  its  grassy  margin  to  the  current  which  threatens  to  inundate  it  upon  the 
lightest  rise ;  sometimes  long  lines  of  willow  or  older  shut  out  the  land,  and  thrpwj , 


l8 


their  deep  bHmIowb  over  the  pladd  stream.  Islaods  of  aedge  here  and  there  render 
the  chaanel  uunavigable,  eiccpt  to  the  smalleet  boat.  A  willow  thrusting  ita  tnmk 
r  the  Btream  reminda  ub  of  Ophelia  : — 


[A  Php  St  Cbwlcot*.] 

A  guot  of  wind  raises  the  underside  of  the  leaves  to  view,  and  we  then  peKseiTC 
the  exquisite  coircctnesa  of  the  epithet  "  hoar."  Hawthorns,  here  and  there,  grow 
upon  the  water's  edge ;  and  the  dog-roee  epots  the  green  bank  with  its  &iut  red 
lliat  defbrmit;,  the  pollard-willow,  is  not  so  frequent  as  in  tnoat  rivers  ;  but  the 
uolopped  trees  wear  their  featheij  branches,  as  graceful  as  ostrich-plumes.  The 
gust  which  sings  threugh  that  long  colonnade  of  willows  is  blowing  up  a  rwn-stonn. 
The  wood-pigeons,  who  have  been  feeding  on  the  banks,  wing  their  way  homewards. 
The  old  fisherman  is  hurrying  down  the  current  to  the  shelter  of  his  cottage.  He 
invites  us  to  partake  that  shelter.  His  family  are  busy  at  their  trade  of  basket- 
making  ;  and  the  humble  roof,  with  its  cheerful  fire,  is  a  welcome  retreat  out  of  the 
driving  rain.  It  is  a  long  as  well  as  fiirious  rain.  We  open  the  volume  of  Shak- 
spere's  own  poems  ;  and  we  bethink  us  what  of  these  he  may  have  composed,  or 
parUy  shadowed  out,  wandering  on  this  river-side,  or  drifting  under  its  green  bank% 
when  his  happy  and  genial  nature  instinctively  shaped  itself  into  song,  as  the  eipres- 
mon  of  his  sj'mpathy  with  the  beautiful  world  around  him. 

"  The  first  heir  of  my  invention." — This  may  be  literally  true  of  the  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  but  it  does  not  imply  that  the  young  poet  had  not  been  a  dihgent  cultivator 
of  fVagmentary  verse  long  before  he  had  attempted  so  sustained  a  composition  u  this 
most  original  and  remarkable  poem.  We  must  carry  back  our  minds  to  the  pub- 
lished poetry  of  IC93,  when  the  "Venus  and  Adonis"  appeared,  fuUy  to  understand 
the  originality  of  this  production.  Spenser  had  indeed  then  arisen  to  claim  the 
highest  rank  in  his  own  proper  walk.  Six  books  of  "  Tho  Faery  Queen"  had  been 
•  "  Hamlet,"  Act  tv,.  Scene  VII.  C^O^■lolc 
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piblulied  tiro  01  three  jean.  But,  rejoicii^  aa  Shakepere  mustlisve  done  in  "  The 
fterj  Queen,"  in  his  own  poems  we  cannot  trace  the  slightest  imitation  of  that 
■ooderful  performance  ;  and  it  ia  especially  remarkablo  how  ateadily  he  rcaista  the 
temptation  to  imitate  the  archaisms  which  Spenser's  popularity  mu^  have  rendered 
Miinnable.  If  we  go  back  eight  or  ten  years,  and  euppoae,  which  we  have  fairly  a 
T^ht  to  do,  that  Shdcspere  was  a  writer  of  verse  before  he  was  twenty,  the  absence 
of  any  recent  models  upon  which  he  could  found  a  style  will  be  almost  as  remark- 
•Ue,  in  the  case  of  hia  narrative  compositioua,  as  in  that  of  his  dramas.  In  William 
Webhe's  "Disoourae  of  English  Poetrie,"  published  in  1S86,  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Ifdf^te,  and  Skelton  are  the  old  poets  whom  he  commends.  His  immediate  pre- 
■iecenora,  or  contemporariea,  are—"  Master  George  Gascoigne,  a  witty  gentleman, 
•ad  the  very  chief  of  our  late  rhymers,"  Surrey,  Vaui,  Norton,  Bristow,  Edwards, 
Tnsser,  Churchyard,  Hunuis,  Heywood,  Hill,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (who  "  may  challenge 
lo  himself  the  title  of  the  most  excellent"  among  "noble  lords  and  gentlemen  in 
W  M^esty's  court,  which  in  the  rare  devices  of  poetry  have  been  and  yet  are  most 
excellent  skilful") ;  IHiaer,  Twyne,  Golding,  Goi^e,  and  Fleming,  the  translators  ; 
Whetstone,  Munday.  The  eminence  of  Spenser,  even  before  the  publication  of  "The 
f»«T  Que«i,"  is  UiuB  acknowledged : — "  This  place  have  I  purposely  reserved  for 
"^  who,  if  not  only,  yet  in  my  judgment  principally,  deserveth  the  title  of  the 
riglit«at  English  poet  that  ever  I  read :  that  is,  the  author  of  '  The  Shepherd's 
•ilendar.' "  George  Puttenham,  whose  "Arte  of  English  Poesie"  was  published  in 
1!B9,  though  probably  written  somewhat  earlier,  mentions  with  commendation  among 
■^  later  sort — "  For  eclogue  and  pastoral  poesy,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Master 
'''■■Uenner,  and  that  other  gentleman  who  wrate  the  late  '  Shepherd's  Calendar.' 
For  ditty  and  amorous  ode  I  find  Sir  Walter  fialei^'s  vein  most  lofty,  insolent,  and 
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pBsdonate.  Master  Edward  Dyer  for  elegy  moet  sweet,  Bolemn,  and  of  high  (xMiceit. 
QflBcoigoe  for  a  good  metre  and  for  a  plentiM  vein."  The  eipreefdon — "  that  other 
gentleman  who  wrate  the  late  '  Shepherd's  Calendar' " — would  fix  the  date  of  this 
passage  of  Puttonham  almost  immediatelj  suhsequent  to  the  publication  of  Spenaei ' 
1  in  lfi79,  the  author  being  still  unknown.  Shakspere,  then,  had  very  few 
iplee  amongst  his  contemporaries,  even  of  the  first  and  moat  obvioua  ezcell 
of  the  "Venus  and  Adonis" — "the  perfect  Hweetneas  of  the  Tersiflcation."*  To 
tinue  the  thought  of  the  same  critic,  this  power  of  vecaification  was  "  eridentlj 
original,and  not  the  result  of  an  easily  imitable  mechanism."  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  have  attained  the  perfection  displayed  inthe  "Venus  and  Adonis"  without 
long  and  habitual  practice,  which  could  alone  have  bestowed  the  mechanical  fiwdli^. 
t  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  that  poem  itself  portions  which  might  have  been  written 
as  the  desultory  exercisea  of  a  young  poet,  and  afterwards  worked  up  so  as  to  be 
imbedded  in  the  narrative.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  steed  ;  such  of  the  hare- 
hunt  Upon  the  principle  upon  which  we  r^ard  the  Sonnets,  that  they  are  frag- 
mentaiy  compositions,  arbitrarily  strung  together,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
assigning  several  of  these,  and  especially  those  which  are  addressed  to  a  mistreaa,  to 
that  period  of  the  poet's  life  of  which  his  own  recollection  would  naturally  suggest 
the  second  stage  in  his  "Seven  Ages."  "The  lover  sighing  like  furnace,"  would 
have  poured  himself  out  in  juvenile  conceits,  such  as  characterize  the  Sonnets 
numbered  13fi,  136,  143  ;  or  in  playful  tokens  of  affection,  such  as  the  ISath,  the 
130th,  the  14&th;  or  in  complaining  stanzas,  "  a  woeful  ballad,"  such  as  the  1  Slat 
and  132nd.  The  httte  poems  of  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim"  wUcb  can  properly  be 
ascribed  to  Shakapere  have  the  decided  character  of  early  fragmenta  The  beautiful 
el^iac  stanzas  of  "  Love's  liibour's  Lost"  have  the  same  stamp  upon  them  ;  as 
well  as  similar  passages  in  "  The  Comedy  of  Errore."  The  noble  scene  of  the  death 
of  IWbot  and  his  son,  fonoing  the  flth,  6th,  and  7th  scenes  of  the  4th  act  of  "Henry 
Vl,"  Rirt  L,  are  so  different  in  the  structure  of  their  verBification  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  play  that  we  may  fiiirly  regard  them  as  forming  a  considerable  part 
of  some  separate  poem,  and  that  perhaps  not  or^inally  dramatic.  "  The  period," 
says  Malone,  "  at  which  Shakspe&re  b^an  to  write  for  the  stage  will,  I  fear,  never 
be  precisely  ascertained."  t  Probably  not  But,  in  the  absence  of  this  precise  infor- 
mation, it  is  a  far  more  reasonable  theoiy  that  he  was  educatii^  himself  in  dramatic 
as  well  as  poetical  oomposirion  generally  at  an  eariy  period  of  his  lifc^  when  sudi  a 
mind  could  not  have  existed  without  strong  poetical  aspirations,  tbtui  the  prevailing 
belief  that  the  first  publication  of  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  his  production  of 
an  original  drama,  were  nearly  oontemporaneous.  This  theory  assumes  that  his 
poetical  capacity  was  suddenly  developed,  veiy  nearly  in  its  perfection,  at  the  mature 
age  of  twenty-eight,  in  the  midst  of  the  laborious  occupation  of  an  actor,  who  had 
no  claim  for  reward  amongst  his  fellows  but  as  an  actor.  We^  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sider that  we  adopt  not  only  a  more  reasonable  view,  but  one  which  is  supported  by 
all  existing  evidence,  external  and  internal,  when  we  regard  his  native  fields  as  Shak- 
spere's  poetical  school.  Believii^  that,  in  the  necessary  leisure  of  a  country  Ufa, — 
encumbered  as  we  think  with  no  cares  of  wool-stapling  or  glovfr-making,  neither 
educating  youth  at  the  charge-house  like  his  own  Holofemea,  nor  even  ooUecttng 
his  knowledge  of  legal  terms  at  an  attorney's  desk,  bat  a  free  and  hi^y  agricul- 
turist,— the  young  Shakspere  not  exactly  "lisped  in  mimbere,"  but  cherished  and 
cultivated  the  faculty  when  "the  numbers  came;"  we  yield  ourselves  up  to  the 
poetical  notion,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  tiie  more  rational  and  consistent 

*  Coleridge  :  "Biograpliia  Litemiik."  f  PutliiiiiMnu.  ^' Idle,''  n-  IB7. 
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one,  that  the  genius  of  verae  cherished  her  young  hTourite  on  these  "  willow'd 

"  Stm,  u  with  hcnia;  gatliet'd  from  ths  rock, 
Bhe  fod  the  littl*  pnttlsr,  and  with  loogi 
Oft  Moth'd  hi)  vondaring  tmn  ;  with  daqi  dslight 
On  b«i  wft  lap  ha  ■>(,  ind  canght  tb*  •oandt."  * 

*  Jowph  Varton. 


„Goo^k 
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CHAPTBE   X. 


THE  TROTHPLIGHT  AND  THE  WEDDING. 


The  hocipitalit;  of  our  anceatorB  waa  founded  upon  their  eympftthiee  with  each 
other's  joys  and  sorrows.  The  teativak  of  the  church,  the  celebrations  of  sheep- 
shearing  and  harveHt-home,  the  Mayings,  were  occasions  of  general  gladnoes.  But 
upon  the  marrisge  of  a  son  or  of  a  daughter,  at  the  chrlBteniog  of  a  child,  the 
humblest  aaeembled  their  neighbours  to  partake  of  their  particular  rejoicing.  So 
was  it  also  with  their  eorrowa.  Death  visited  a  family,  and  its  neighbours  c&ma  to 
mourn.  To  be  absent  from  the  house  of  mourning  would  have  seemed  aa  if  there 
were  not  a  fellowship  in  sorrow  as  well  as  in  joy.  Christian  neighbours  in  those 
times  looked  upon  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  family.     Their  intimat;  was 
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mncli  more  constant  and  complete  than  in  days  that  are  thought  more  refined. 
PrivBcj  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  tbing.  The  latch  of  every  door  was  lifted 
without  knocking,  and  the  dance  in  the  hall  was  arnwged  the  instant  some  joung 
taborer  stnidc  a  note  ;  or  the  gossip's  bowl  was  paased  around  the  winter  flre-side, 
to  jest  and  song : — 

"And  tlien  the  whole  quin  hold  tbeii  bipa  and  lofFe, 
And  mien  in  Ibeir  mirth,  and  neei^  and  ewear 
A  merricT  horn  wm  nersr  wuted  then."  * 

Tonng  men  married  early.  In  the  middle  ranks  there  was  little  outfit  required  to 
bc^  honsekeeping.  A  few  articlea  of  useful  furniture  satisfied  their  simple  tastes  ; 
ud  we  doubt  not  there  was  aa  much  happinees  seated  on  the  wooden  bench  as  now 

the  silken  ottoman,  and  as  light  hearts  tripped  over  the  green  nishee  aa  over  the 
I^rsian  carpet.  A  silver  bowl  or  two,  a  few  spoons,  constituted  the  di^lay  of  the 
more  ambitious ;  but  for  use  the  treen  platter  was  at  once  clean  and  substantial, 
though  the  pewter  dish  sometimes  graced  a  solenm  merry-making.  Employment^ 
especially  agricultuml,  was  easily  obtained  by  the  industrious  ;  and  the  stme  of  the 
yeomen,  whose  ambition  did  not  drive  them  into  the  towns  to  pursue  oommerce,  or 
to  the  universities  to  try  for  the  prizes  of  professions,  walked  humbly  and  contentedly 

the  samo  road  as  their  fittbers  had  walked  before  them.     They  tilled  a  little  land 

with  indifferent  skill,  and  their  herds  and  flocks  gave  food  and  raiment  to  their 

liousehold.     Surrounded  by  the  cordial  intimacies  of  the  class  to  which  he  beloi^ed, 

Dot  difficult  to  understand  how  William  Shakspere  married  eariy ;  and  the  very 

imstance  of  bia  so  marrying  is  tolerably  clear  evidence  of  the  course  of  life  in 

which  he  was  brought  up. 

Shakspere's  marriage-bond,  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  since,  has  set  at  rest 
*11  doubt  as  to  the  name  and  residence  of  his  wife.  She  is  there  described  aa  Anne 
Hathaway,  of  Stratford,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  maiden.  Bowe,  in  his  "  Life," 
Bays, — "  Upon  his  leaving  school,  he  seems  to  have  given  entirely  into  that  way  of 
living  which  his  father  proposed  to  him ;  and  in  order  to  settle  in  the  world,  after  a- 
&mily  manner,  be  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  said  to  have  been  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neigh- 
bouiiiood  of  Stratford."  At  tjie  hamlet  of  Shottery,  which  is  is  the  parish  of  Strat- 
tord,  the  Hathaways  had  been  settled  forty  years  before  the  period  of  Shakspere's 
marriage ;  for  in  the  Warwickshire  Surveys,  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Maiy,  it  is 
redted  that  John  Hathaway  held  property  at  Shott«i7,  by  copy  of  Court-roU,  dated 
iOth  of  April,  34th  of  Henry  Vni,  (1S4C).+  The  Hathaway  of  Shakspere's  time 
named  Bicbard ;  and  the  intimai^  between  him  and  John  Sbakspere  is  shown 
by  a  precept  in  aa  action  against  Bichard  Hathaway,  dated  1066,  in  which  John 
^kakspere  ia  his  bondman.  Before  the  diacoveiy  of  the  marriage-bond,  Malone  had 
found  a  con^rmation  of  the  traditional  account  that  the  maiden  name  of  Shakspere's 
wife  was  Hathaway  ;  for  Lady  Barnard,  the  grand-daughter  of  Shakspere,  makea 
bequests  in  her  will  to  the  children  of  Thomas  Hathaway,  "  her  kinunao."  But 
MaloDe  doubta  whether  there  were  not  other  Hathaways  than  those  of  Shottery, 
residents  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  and  not  in  the  hamlet  included  in  the  pari^ 
This  ia  possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  description  in  the  marriage-bond  of 
Anne  Hathaway,  as  of  Stratford,  is  no  proof  that  she  was  not  of  Shottery  ;  for  such 
•  doctunoit  would  necessarily  have  regard  only  to  the  pariah  of  the  persons  described. 
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Traditiun,  always  valuable  when  it  is  uot  opposed  to  evidence,  has  aBsodated  for 
maiij  jews  the  cottage  of  the  Hathaways  at  Shotteij  with  the  wife  of  Shakspere. 
Qarrick  purchased  relics  out  of  it  at  the  time  of  Uie  Stratford  Juhilee ;  Samuel 
Ireland  afterwards  carried  off  what  was  called  Shakapere'e  oourting'Chur  ;  aiid  there 
is  still  in  the  house  a  very  ancient  carved  bedstead,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  descendant  to  descendant  as  an  heirloom.  The  house  was  no  doubt  once 
adequate  to  form  a  comfortable  residence  for  a  substantial  and  even  wealthy  yeo- 
man. It  is  still  a  pretty  cottage,  embosomed  by  trees,  and  smromided  by  pleatant 
pastures ;  and  hero  the  young  poet  might  have  surrendered  his  prudence  to  his 
affections: — 


[SbOtlMT  Uoiucc] 

The  very  early  marriage  of  the  young  man,  with  one  more  than  seven  years  his  elder, 
haa  been  supposed  to  have  be«i  a  rash  and  passionate  proceeding.  Upon  tbe  fitoe 
of  it,  it  appears  an  act  that  might  at  least  be  reproved  in  the  words  which  follow 
those  we  haf  e  just  quoted  : — 

"  Ai  the  moM  fennuil  bad 

Ii  Ulten  bj  the  caakar  ore  il  btow, 

Btbd  ao  hj  loTo  the  young  uid  teixdur  wit 

I>  tora'd  to  folly ;  bUiting  in  llis  bad, 

Lodog  Ua  Tetdors  enm  in  the  prime. 

And  alt  til*  fiur  effects  of  futon  hopB«.* 

This  is  the  common  oonsequenoe  of  precocious  marriages ;  but  we  are  not  therefore 
to  conclude  that  "  the  young  and  tender  wit"  of  our  Shakspere  was  "turned  to 
folly" — that  his  "forward  bud"  was  "eaten  by  the  canker" — that  "his verdure 

*  "Two  QeDtlemeD  of  Terona,"  Act  I.,  Scana  I.  I 
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ms  lost  "  eren  in  the  prime,"  by  his  muriage  with  Anne  Hathaway  before  he 
QJneteeD.  The  influaice  whioh  this  marriage  must  have  had  upon  hiB  deetinies  was 
no  doubt  considerable ;  but  it'  is  too  much  to  assume^  aa  it  has  been  assumed,  that 
it  was  an  vtnhsppy  influence.  All  that  we  naffy  know  of  Shakspere's  &milj  life 
warrants  the  contrary  supposition.  We  l»lieve,  to  go  no  farther  at  present,  that  the 
marriage  of  Shakspere  was  one  of  affection ;  that  there  was  no  disparity  in  the  worldly 
condition  of  himself  and  the  object  of  his  choice ;  that  it  was  with  the  consent  it 
friends ;  that  there  were  no  circumstances  connected  with  it  which  indicate  that  it  was 
either  foroad  or  clandestine,  or  urged  on  by  an  artful  woman  to  cover  her  appre- 
hended loss  of  character. 

llkere  ia  every  reason  to  believe  that  Shakspere  was  remarkable  formanly  beanfy: 
— "  He  was  a  handsome  well-shaped  man,"  says  Aubrey.     Aooording  to  tradition, 
he  played  Adam  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  and  the  Qhost  in  "  Hamlet"  Adam  says, — 
"Though  I  look  old,  jet  I  ui  Mnnig  aod  Ini^." 

Upon  his  peraonotion  of  the  Ghost,  Hr.  Campbell  has  the  following  judicious  remarks : 
— "  It  has  been  slleged,  in  proof  of  his  mediocrity,  that  he  enacted  the  part  of  his 
own  Ghost,  in  *  Hamlet.'  But  ia  the  Ghost  in  '  Hamlet'  a  very  mean  chamcter  t 
No :  though  its  movements  are  few,  they  must  be  awfully  graceful ;  and  the  spectral 
voice,  though  subdued  and  half-monotonous,  must  be  solemn  and  full  of  feeling.  It 
gives  us  an  imposing  idea  of  Shakspeare's  stature  and  mien  to  conceive  him  iu  this 
part.  Hie  Ikiglish  pubhc,  accustomed  to  see  their  lofty  nobles,  their  Essexee,  and 
their  Baleighs,  clad  in  complete  armour,  and  moving  under  it  with  a  migestic  lur, 
would  not  have  tolerated  the  actor  Shakspeare,  unless  he  bad  presented  an  a[^)ear- 
anoe  worthy  of  the  buried  m^'esty  of  Denmark."*  That  he  performed  kin^y  parts 
is  indicated  by  these  lines,  written,  in  1611,  by  John  Davies,  in  a  poem  inscribed 
"  To  our  Thglish  Terence,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare ; " — 

"  Soma  lay,  gaa&  WIH,  wliich  I  in  iport  do  ling, 

HndsC  tfaoQ  not  pla/d  WHne  ktjiglgpaTU  in  (pott. 

Thou  badtl  been  a  composiaa  for  a  kmg, 
And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner  kM." 

The  portrait  by  Martin  Droeshout,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1S23,  when  ^lakspere 
would  be  well  remembered  by  his  friends,  gives  a  notion  of  a  man  of  remaikably  fine 
features,  independent  of  the  wonderfid  development  of  forehead.  The  lines  aocom- 
panying  it,  which  bear  the  agnature  B.1  (most  likely  Beu  Jonson),  attut  the 
■ocutacy  of  the  likeness.  The  bust  at  Stratford  bean  the  same  cbwacter.  Hie 
sculptor  was  Gerard  Johnson.  It  was  probably  erected  soon  after  the  poet's  death  j 
for  it  is  mentioned  by  Leonard  Diggea,  in  his  verses  upon  the  publication  of  Shak- 
^>ere's  collected  works  by  his  "  pious  fellows."  All  the  drcumstances  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  imply  that  Shakspere,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  snoh  a 
peison  as  might  woU  have  won  the  heart  of  a  mistress  whom  tradition  1^  described 
u  eminently  beautiful  Anne  Hathaway  at  this  time  was  of  mature  beauty.  The 
inscription  over  her  grave  in  the  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  states  that  she  died 
on  "the  6th  day  of  August,  1623,  being  of  the  age  of  67  yeara."  In  November 
1682,  therefore,  she  would  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-sii.  Tiua  disparity  of  years 
between  Shakspere  and  bis  wife  has  been,  we  think,  somewhat  too  much  dwelt  upon, 
Ualone  holds  Uiat  "  such  a  disproportion  of  age  seldom  &ils  at  a  subsequent  period 
of  life  to  be  productive  of  unhappiness."  Malone  bad,  no  doubt,  in  his  mind  the 
belief  that  Shakspere  left  his  wife  wholly  dependent  upon  her  children, — a  belief  of 

*  Bemark*  profiled  to  HoiDii'i  editioii  of  the  Dmnatii:  Worka. 
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whioh  we  had  the  utda&ctioD  of  showing  the  utter  grounifieeBDeas.  He  auggoetB  that 
in  the  "  Midsummei^Might'a  Dream"  this  disproportion  is  alluded  to,  and  be  quotes 
a  speech  of  Ljaaoder  in  Act  i.  Scene  l,  of  that  plaj^i  not  however  giving  the  com- 
ment of  Hennia  upon  it.     Tlie  linea  in  the  original  stand  thus : — 

"  Li/i.  ^h  ma  !  for  auftht  that  eTsr  I  could  read. 
Could  BTW  hai  by  tale  or  hiitoty. 
The  courae  of  true  lore  neyer  did  run  moadi : 
But  either  it  w»m  diflarent  io  blood  i — 

Btr.  0  emu  t  too  high  to  be  entbnill'd  to  low  ! 

iv«-  Or  bIm  mitgrafftd,  in  rttpeet  ofytan ; — 

Ser.  0  spite  I  too  old  to  be  engag'd  lo  young  I 

2^5.  Or  elifl  It  atood  upoa  the  choice  of  frieoda  ; — 

Her.  0  hell  !  to  chooae  love  by  another'a  eye ; , 

Lyi.  Oc,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 
War,  death,  or  aickneaa  did  lay  ait^  to  it." 

DiSbrence  in  blood,  disparity  of  years,  the  choosing  of  friendo,  are  opposed  to  ^'m- 
path;  in  choice.  But  waa  Sliakspere's  own  case  such  as  he  would  boar  in  mind  in 
making  Hermia  exclaim,  "  0  spite  !  too  old  to  be  eng^'d  to  youn^  f"  The  pat 
was  in  all  probability  written  about  ten  years  after  his  marriage,  when  his  wife 
would  still  he  in  the  prime  of  womanhood.  When  Mr.  de  Quincey,  therefore, 
connects  the  saying  of  Parson  Evans  with  Shakspere's  early  love, — "  I  like  not  when 
a  woman  has  a  great  peard," — he  scarcely  does  justice  to  his  own  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  his  book-experionce.  The  history  of  the  most  imaginative  minds,  pro- 
bably of  mcffit  men  of  great  ability,  would  show  that  in  the  first  loves,  and  in  the 
early  marriages,  of  this  class,  the  i^oice  has  generally  fallen  upoo  women  older  than 
theioaelvea,  and  this  without  any  reference  to  interested  motives.  But  Mr.  de 
Quincey  holds  that  Shakspere,  "  looking  back  on  this  part  of  his  youthful  history 
from  his  matureet  years,  breathes  forth  pathetic  oouosels  agiunst  the  errors  into 
which  his  own  inexperience  had  been  ensnared.  The  disparity  of  years  between 
himself  and  his  wife  he  notices  in  a  beautiful  scene  of  the  '  Twdfth  Night' "  * 
this  scene  Viola,  disguised  as  a  page,  a  very  boy,  one  of  whom  it  b  said — 


ia  preosed  by  the  Duke  to  own  that  his  eye  "  hath  stay'd  npou  some  &vour."  Viola, 
who  is  enamoured  of  the  Duke,  punningly  repUes, — "A  little,  by  yoiu-  fiivour ;"  and 
being  still  pressed  to  describe  the  "  kind  of  woman,"  she  says  of  the  Duko's  "  com- 
plexiewi"  and  the  Duke's  "years."  Any  one  who  in  the  sti^  representation  of  the 
Duke  should  do  otherwise  than  make  him  a  grave  man  of  tliirty-five  or  forty,  a  staid 
and  dignified  man,  would  ndt  present  Shakspere's  whole  conception  of  the  character. 
There  would  be  a  dificrence  of  twenty  years  between  liim  and  Viola,  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  poet  should  make  Qie  Duke  dramatically  exclaim, — 

"  Too  old,  by  Heavm  I     Let  atOl  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  tenelf )  lo  wean  she  to  him, 
lo  awaya  ahe  laiel  in  her  husband'a  heart." 


And  wherefore  V- 


"  For,  bay,  howerer  we  do  pr^ie  ounelre*. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unJinu, 
More  longing,  waTecing,  aoonei  loat  and  wo 
Than  iromeii'a  are." 


*  Life  of  Shakipeace  in  the  "  Eu^elapsdia  BriUnnica.'t'^' ^  . .  ^olr 
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The  pathetic  counBels,  therefore,  which  ^lakspore  ia  here  supposed  to  hreathe  in  hie 
maturer  Tears,  have  reference  only  to  his  own  giddy  and  unfirm  fancieA.  We  are  of 
opinion,  with  r^ard  to  this  matter,  that  upon  the  general  principle  npon  which 
Shakspere  eubjecta  hie  conception  of  what  ia  individually  true  to  what  is  univerBally 
true,  he  would  have  rejected  instead  of  adopted  whatever  wsa  peculiar  in  hia  own 
experience,  if  it  had  been  emphatically  recommended  to  his  adoption  through 
the  medium  of  hia  self  conBdouHneea  ^lakspere  wrote  these  Unee  at  a  time  of  life 
(about  leos)  when  a  alight  diapority  of  yeara  between  himself  and  his  wife  would 
have  been  a  very  poor  apology  to  his  own  conscience  that  his  affection  could  not 
hold  the  bent ;  and  it  certainly  does  happen,  as  a  singular  contradiction  to  his  sup- 
posed "  earnestness  in  pressing  the  point  as  to  the  inverted  disparity  of  years,  which 
indicates  pretty  clearly  an  appeal  to  the  lessons  of  hia  personal  experience,"*  that 
at  this  precise  period  he  should  have  retired  from  his  constant  attendance  upon  the 
stag^  purchaaing  laud  in  hie  native  place,  and  thua  seeking  in  all  probability  the 
mor«  constant  companionship  of  that  object  of  hjs  early  choice  of  whom  be  is  tbua 
supposed  to  have  expressed  hia  diataate.  It  appears  t«  ua  that  this  is  a  tolerably 
convincing  proof  that  his  affections  conld  hold  the  bent,  however  he  might  drama- 
tically  and  poetically  have  said, 

"  Then  let  thy  ion  be  yannjieT  thsn  thyself. 
Or  thy  affrctiini  euinot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  sre  u  nwej  ;  wbeee  £ur  GDWer, 
Being  once  duplay'd,  doth  &U  thftt  Teiy  hour. " 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  ceremony  of  betrothing  had  not  fallen 
into  disuse  at  the  period  of  Shakspcre's  marriage.  Shakspere  himself,  who  always, 
upon  his  great  principle  of  presenting  bis  audiences  with  matters  fomiliar  to  them, 
introduces  the  manners  of  his  own  countiy  in  his  own  times,  has  several  remarkable 
passages  upon  the  subject  of  tbe  troth-plight.  In  "  Heasure  for  Measure"  we  Icam 
that  the  misery  of  the  "  poor  dejected  Mariana"  was  caused  by  a  violation  of  the 
trothpligfat : — 

"  DiJu.  Sfai  ihould  thi>  Angelo  hate  married  ;  wai  affiancrd  to  her 
by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed  :  between  which  time  of  the  con- 
tract and  limit  of  the  Kilemnity,  hex  brother  Fredericli  wai  vncked  at 
•ea,  haTing  in  that  periihed  veuel  the  dowry  of  bii  aieter.  Bat  mark, 
hav  heaTiiy  tbit  befel  to  the  poor  gentlewoman  :  there  abe  toat  a  noble 
and  renowned  brother,  in  hii  love  toward  her  ever  tnotl  kind  and 
namral ;  with  him  the  portion  and  ainew  of  her  Ibrtane,  her  nuirioge- 
dowry  ;  with  both,  bar  combinate  hnaband,  thii  wel|.aeeniing  Angelo. 
ItabtBa.  Cantbiabeaol  Did  Angelo  ao  leaTo  her  1 
Dake,  Leftherin  teara,  and driednot  oneof  them  with  hiaeomfort; 
iwaltowed  bia  tow*  whole,  pretanding,  in  her,  diacoveriea  of  diihoi 
in  fiiw,  bealowed  her  on  her  own  Luoentation,  which  ahe  yet  i 


Angelo  and  Mariana  were  bound  then  "  by  oath  ;"  the  nuptial  was  appointed  ;  there 
was  a  prescribed  time  between  the  contract  and  the  performance  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  Chiurch.  But,  the  lady  having  lost  her  dowry,  the  contract  was  violated  by  her 
"combinate"  or  affianced  husband.  The  oath  which  Angelo  violated  was  taken 
befijre  witnesses  ;  was  probably  tendered  by  a  minister  of  the  Church.  In  "  Twelfth 
Hight"  we  have  a  mintite  description  of  such  a  ceremonial  When  Olivia  ia  hastily 
ceponsed  to  Sebastian,  she  says, — 


'  Life  in  "  Eneydopcedia  Britanniea." 


-Coiwlc 
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And  nndcniHUh  that  conieeralad  roof; 
Fli^t  mc  the  full  uranuue  of  jout  fiith; 
Tliat  my  most  jetloni  and  tw  doubtfiil  wiul 
K&7  Uto  at  pcaca  :  He  ilull  CDnoeal  it 
WhilM  jm  are  willing  it  iludl  come  to  note, 
Wluit  time  we  will  cnir  cekbmtiMi  keep 
According  to  mj  birth.' 

Tim  was  a  priTHtc  oeremonj  before  a  angle  witnees,  who  would  oonoeal  it  till  the 
proper  periDd  of  the  public  coHmoniaL  Olivia,  foucpng  alie  has  thus  espoused  the 
page^  repeatedly  calls  him  "  huabond  ;"  and,  being  lejectod,  she  Bummons  the  priest 
to  dedwe 

"What  thon  do«t  know 
Hatli  newlj  put'd  between  tfali  joath  and  me." 

The  prieRt  answers, — 

"  A  craCnct  of  eternal  bond  of  [ore, 
ConGnn'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  jour  bands, 
Atlealed  hj  tha  holy  doM  of  lip*, 
StMUf^en'd  b;  inlerchangement  of  your  lingi ; 
And  ill  tbe  ceremony  of  tbis  compact 
BeeJ'd  in  mj  tiinction,  by  my  leKimony : 
Since  when,  my  watch  ha>  told  me,  toward  my  giarc 
I  hare  traTell'd  but  two  hoort,* 

But  &om  another  passage  in  Shakspere,  it  is  evident  that  the  trothplight  was 
changed  without  the  presence  of  a  priest,  but  that  witnesses  were  essential  to  the 
ceremony.*     The  scene  in  the  "Winter's  Tale"  where  this  occurs,  is  altogether  so 
perfect  a  picture  of  rustic  life,  that  we  may  fairly  assume  that  Shakspere  had  in 
the  scenes  with  which  Ms  own  youth  was  famUiar,  where  there  was  mirth  without 
grossnees,  and  simplid^  without  igttorance  : — 

"  fTa,  0,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 

Befbra  Ihii  anoent  nr,  who,  it  ihouM  wem. 
Hath  Mmetime  loVd ;  I  take  CAy  hand ,  ihii  hand, 
Ae  eofl  M  dore'i  down,  and  ai  white  ai  it; 
Or  Ethiopian'*  tooth,  or  tbe  &mi'd  mow. 
That  'b  bolted  by  the  northern  bbuU  twice  o^r. 

PoL    What  follow*  thi*  \— 
How  prettily  the  yoong  awain  >eem*  to  waih 
The  hand  wa*  bir  befbra  I — 1  hare  pot  you  out : — 
But  to  yoor  prole*tation  ;  let  me  hear 
What  yea  profes*. 

Flo.  Do,  and  bt  icitnttt  lo't. 

Pol.     And  tht*  my  neigUnniT  too  f 

Flo.  And  he,  end  more 

ThfiD  he,  and  men ;  the  «nh,  the  heareni,  and  all : 
That,  were  t  crown'd  the  most  impeiial  monardi. 
Thereof  moit  worthy ;  were  I  the  &ireit  youth 
That  erer  made  rye  awerre  ;  had  force,  and  knowledpe. 
More  than  wai  ever  man'*,  I  wonld  not  priie  them. 
Without  her  love  :  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  het  ■errice. 
Or  Ij]  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Paifly  offer'd. 

Com.    Thi*  ahow*  a  aound  affection. 


Toid  if  either  of  Ibem  denied  it 
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Shtp.  Bat,  mj  daughter. 

Sag  yon  tkt  Skt  to  kimf 

Ptr.  I  ouiDst  ipeak 

Bo  well,  notliiTig  w  wfU  i  no,  normean  betterl 
Br  ihe  pUteni  of  mine  own  thought*  I  cut  out 
TlM  noitj  of  hii. 

Slup.  Takt  handt,  a  bargaiii ; — 

And  fiiaid>  unknown,  yoa  «aU  6«ar  witnat  to  H  .• 
1  give  mj  dsoghter  to  him,  snd  will  tnaka 
HerportioD  equal  hit. 

J%.  0,  thMmiutbe 


Enongh  then  for  your  wonder :  Bnt,  eo 
CmtToct  M  'fort  that  trUmnet. 
Sk<  " 

And 


\ep.  Comi,  yow  hand ; 

iaughltr,  j/ovn' 


To  the  arpunent  of  Ft^enea  Uiat  the  fitther  of  Floiiiel  ought  to  know  of  his  pro- 
oeedini^  the  young  man  answers, — 

"  JFJo.  Cants,  come,  he  mojl  not : — 

Mark  ow  emUraet,' 

And  then  tha  fether,  discoTering  himself,  exclaims, — 

"  Hnk  yonr  dinoree,  jonng  lit." 
Here,  then,  in  the  publicity  of  a  village  festival,  the  hand  of  the  loved  one  is  solemnly 
taken  by  her  "servant ;"  he  breathea  his  life  beforo  the  ancient  stronger  who  ia 
acddentaUy  present.  The  stranger  is  called  to  be  witness  to  the  protestation  ;  and 
so  is  the  nei^bour  who  has  come  with  him.  The  maiden  is  called  upon  by  her 
filther  to  speak,  uid  then  the  old  man  adds, — 

"  Take  handi,  e  bugain.'' 
Hie  friends  are  to  bear  witness  to  it . — 


Ihe  impatient  lover  then  again  exclaims, — 

"  ContiBct  iu  'fore  these  witDeueB." 

Tbe  shepherd  takes  the  hands  of  the  youth  and  the  maiden.     Again  the  lover 
eichimB, — 

nie  ceremony  is  left  incomp1et«,  for  the  princely  &ther  discovers  himself  with, — 
"  Mark  jour  diiorce,  young  lir." 

We  have  thus  shown,  by  implication,  that  in  tbe  time  of  Sbakspere  betrothment 
was  not  an  obsolete  rite,  i^^vious  to  the  Beformatiou  it  was  in  all  pioliability  that 
dvil  contract  derived  from  tbe  Homan  law,  which  was  confirmed  indeed  by  the 
sacrament  of  nuuriage,  but  which  usually  preceded  it  for  a  definite  period, — some 
aay  forty  days, — having  perhaps  too  frequently  the  effect  of  the  mturiage  of  the 
Church  as  re^rded  the  uurestrainod  intercourse  of  those  so  espoused.  In  a  work 
published  in  1^43,  "  The  Christian  State  of  Matrimony,"  we  find  this  passage :  "Yet 
in  this  thing  also  must  I  warn  every  reasonable  and  honest  person  to  beware  that 
in  the  oontracting  of  marriage  they  dissemble  not,  nor  set  fortii  any  lie.     Every  man 
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likewise  must  esteem  the  person  to  whom  he  ia  haniUasted  none  otherwise  than  for 
his  own  spouse ;  though  as  jet  it  be  not  done  in  the  church,  nor  in  the  street 
After  the  handlasting  and  mating  of  the  contract  the  church-going  knd  wedding 
should  not  be  deferred  too  long."  Hie  author  then  goee  on  to  rebuke  a  custom, 
"  that  at  the  haodfasting  there  ia  made  a  great  feast  and  superfluous  banquet ;"  and 
he  adds  words  which  imply  that  the  EpithaUmium  was  at  this  feast  sung,  without 
a  doubt  of  its  propiie^,  "  certain  weeks  afore  tiiey  go  to  the  church,"  whtm 


Thepaaaage  in  "The  Tempest"  from  which  we  quote  these  lines  has  been  held 
to  show  that  Shakspere  denounced,  with  peculiar  solemnitj,  that  impatieDoe  which 
waited  not  for  "  all  sanctimonious  ceremonies."*  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  solitaiy  position  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  prevented  eren  the  solemnity  of  a 
betrothment ;  there  could  be  no  witnesses  of  the  pubho  contract ;  it  would  be  of 
the  nature  of  those  privy  contracts  which  the  ministers  of  reUgimi,  eariy  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  were  commanded  to  exhort  young  people  to  abstain  from.  The  proper 
eierdse  of  that  authority  during  half  a  century  had  not  only  repreaaed  these  privy 
contracts,  but  had  confined  the  ancient  practice  of  espousals,  with  their  almost  in- 
evitable freedoms,  to  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  Ufe,  who  might  be  somewhat 
indifferent  to  opinion.  A  learned  writer  on  the  Common  I^yer,  Sparrow,  hidds 
that  the  Ifarriage  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  both  a  betrothment  and  a 
marriage.  It  united  the  two  forma.  At  the  commencement  of  the  service  the  man 
says,  "  I  plight  thee  my  troth ;"  and  the  woman,  "  I  give  thee  my  troth."  TTub 
form  approaches  as  neariy  as  possible  to  that  of  a  civil  contract ;  but  then  comes 
the  religious  sanction  to  the  obligation, — the  sacrament  of  matrimony.  In  the  form. 
of  espousals  ao  minutely  recited  by  the  prieet  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  he  is  only  present 
to  seal  the  compact  by  his  "  testimony."  The  marriage  customs  of  Shakspere's 
youth  and  the  opinions  regarding  them  might  be  very  different  frvm  the  practice  and 
opinions  of  thirty  years  later,  when  he  wrote  "  The  Tempest."  But  in  no  case  does 
he  attempt  to  show,  even  through  his  lovers  themselves,  that  the  public  trothplight 
was  other  than  a  preliminary  to  a  more  solemn  and  binding  ceremonial,  however  it 
might  approach  to  the  character  of  a  marriage.  It  is  remarkable  that  Webster,  on 
the  contraiy,  who  was  one  of  Shakspere's  later  contemporaries,  has  made  the  heroine 
of  one  of  hie  noblest  tragedies,  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfl,"  in  the  warmth  of  her 
affection  for  her  steward,  exclaim — 


This  is  an  allusion  to  the  distinctions  of  the  canon  law  between  betrothing  and 
marrying — the  betrothment  being  espousals  with  the  veria  de  fvtwro  ;  the  marriage, 
espousals  with  the  vetha  de  pnettTUi.  The  Duchess  of  Halfi  had  misinterpreted  the 
lawyers  when  she  believed  that  a  secret  "contract  in  a  chamber"  was  "absolute 
marriage,"  whether  the  engagement  was  for  the  present  or  the  future. 

It  is  scarcely  neceesaiy  to  point  out  to  our  readers  that  the  view  we  have  taken 
presupposes  that  the  licence  for  matrimony,  obtained  from  the  Conaiatorial  Court  at 
Worcester,  was  a  pemnssion  sought  for  under  no  eitmordinaiy  circumstances , — 
Etill  less  that  the  young  man  who  was  about  to  many  was  compelled  to  ui^  on 
the  marriage  as  a  consequence  of  previous  imprudence.  We  believ^  on  the  contraij, 
that  the  course  pursued  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  time,  and 
*  lAh  at  Shakapeara  by  Mr.  ds  Quince;,  in  the  "  Soeydopodia  Britannica." 
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of  the  class  to  which  Shakajwre  belonged.  The  cflpousals  before  witneaaea,  we  hare 
no  doubt,  were  then  considered  as  constituting  a  valid  marriage,  if  followed  up 
within  a  limited  time  by  the  marri^e  of  the  Church.  However  the  Reformed 
Church  might  have  endeavoured  to  abrogate  this  practice,  it  was  unquestionably  the 
andent  habit  of  the  people.  It  was  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  the  foundation  of 
many  of  our  inatituUons.  It  prevwled  for  a  long  period  without  oficnce.  It  still 
prevails  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  customs  of  those 
days  by  our  own,  especially  if  our  inferences  have  the  effect  of  imputing  criminahty 
where  the  most  perfect  innocence  existed.  Because  Shakspere's  maniage-bond  ii 
dated  in  November,  1582,  and  his  daughter  is  bom  in  May,  1583,  we  are  not  to 
beUeve  that  here  was  "  haste  and  secrecy,"  Mr.  Halliwell  has  brought  sound  docu- 
mentaiy  evidence  to  bear  upon  this  question  ;  he  has  shewn  that  the  two  bondsmen, 
Sandels  tfad  Richardson,  vrere  respectable  neighbours  of  the  Hathaways  of  Shottery, 
although,  like  Anne  herself,  they  are  described  as  of  Stratford.  This  disposea  of  the 
•*  secrecy."  In  the  same  year  that  Shakspere  was  married,  Mr.  Halliwell  has  shewn 
that  there  were  two  entries  in  the  Stratford  Renter,  recording  the  church  rite  of 
marriage  to  have  preceded  the  baptism  of  a  child,  by  shorter  periods  than  indicated 
t^  Shakspere's  marriage-bond  ;  and  that  in  eases  where  the  sacrcdncss  of  the  marri^e 
has  been  kept  out  of  view,  illegitimacy  is  invariably  noted  in  these  registers.  The 
"  haste "  was  evidently  not  required  m  fear  of  the  scandal  of  Stratford.  We  believe 
that  the  course  pursued  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  and 
of  the  class  to  which  the  Shaksperes  and  Hathaways  belonged. 


[Houwin  ClurlcoW  V<llijf.] 


The  bells  of  some  village  church  near  Stratford  are  ringing  for  a  wedding,  in  thi 
last  daya  of  November,  1 582.  The  out-door  ceremonials  are  not  quite  so  rude  ai 
tboee  which  Ben  Jonson  has  delineated  ;  but  they  are  founded  on  the  same  primitive 
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cuBtona.     There  are  "  ribimds,  rosenmiy,  and  bay  for  the  brtdemen  ; "  and  some  one 

of  the  rustica  may  exclum — 

"  Look  !  and  the  wenchei  ha'  not  fonnd  'm  out. 
And  da  psnent  nn'  vith  a  van  of  namtuy. 
And  bay),  to  vill  a  bow-pot,  tiim  tlie  head 
Of  my  belt  Tore  hone  !  are  ihall  all  ba'  bride  lieei. 
Or  point*  I  lae."* 

Like  the  father  in  Jonaon's  play,  the  yeoman  of  Shottery  mi^t  say  to  hia 


but  he  will  not  add — 


Ho  will  not  be  reproached  that  he  resolved 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  court  ceremonials  here  to  be  seen, 

"  Aa  nmning  al  tha  ring,  playi,  maakt,  and  toting.''  J 

There  would  be  the  bride-cup  and  the  wheaten  garlands ;  the  bride  led  by  foir-haired 
boys,  and  the  bridt^room  following  with  hie  chosen  neighbours  : — 

"  Glide  by  ibe  bank*  of  rirgini  then,  and  pan 
Tbe  ihoiren  of  roiea,  Idc%  fbur-Wv'd  graai; 
The  while  the  ekad  of  younf^inga  ring. 
And  drown  je  with  a  now'ry  qiring  ; 

Whae  iome  repeat 
Tout  praJM,  and  bleM  70D,  ^rinklinj;  you  with  wheat. 

While  that  other*  do  divine 
'  Blesl  ii  the  bride  on  whom  the  Hin  doth  ibine.'  "  § 

The  proceasiou  enters  the  body  of  the  church  ;  for,  after  the  Reformation,  the  knot 
was  no  longer  tied,  as,  at  the  five  weddings  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  at  "church-door." 
Tbe  blessing  is  pronounced,  the  bride-cup  is  called  for :  the  accustomed  kiss  is  pveu 
to  the  bride.     But  neither  custom  is  performed  after  Hie  bahion  of  Petrucio 

"  He  callB  for  wine  :— '  A  health,'  qooth  he  1  ai  if 
He  had  been  at>oard,  caroiuing  to  liii  ntate* 
After  a  itoim  : — qn^d  off  the  muuadel. 
And  threw  the  lopa  all  in  the  lostMi'*  fitce; 
Baring  no  other  reaion, — 
Bot  that  hii  beard  grew  thin  and  hnngerly, 
And  uem'd  to  a*k  him  wpa  a>  be  waa  draildng. 
Tliia  done,  ha  took  the  biide  abont  the  neck. 
And  ktaa'd  her  lipa  with  inch  a  clamonnn*  imaek. 
That,  at  the  parting,  oil  the  cbiinh  did  echo."  y 

*  "  Tate  ofaTnb,"  Act!.,  Scene  □.  t  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  Ad  n..  Scene  t. 

t  "A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debla,"  Act  ly..  Scene  ni.  §  Henick'* 

II  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Act  III.,  Bcena  u. 
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"ney  drink  out  of  the  bride-cap  with  as  much  eameetnesB  (however  Uea  tlie  for- 
mabtj)  as  the  great  foQcs  at  the  marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatiae  to  the  daughter  of 
James  L  : — "  In  conclusion,  a  joy  prouounoed  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  seconded 
with  coi^ratulation  of  the  lords  there  present,  which  crowned  with  drai^hts  of 
Ippocras  out  of  a  great  golden  bowl,  as  an  healUi  to  the  proeperity  of  the  marriage, 
began  by  the  Prince  Palatine,  and  answered  by  the  Princess."  * 

We  will  not  think  that  "when  they  come  home  from  church  then  beginneth 
excess  of  eating  and  drinking ;  and  as  much  is  wasted  in  one  day  as  were  sufficient 
for  the  two  new-married  folk  half  a  year  to  live  upon."  t  1^  Dance  follows  the 
banquet: 

"  Hark  I  hark  t  1  hear  tha  minitiela  play."  X 


„t,i.a,Google 


Gooylc 


„t,i.a,Google 


[CUnxd  Church.] 
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"l^is  William,  being  incliDod  nntiirallj  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  Londoa,  1 
guess  about  eighteen,  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  playhouses,  and  did  act  exceed- 
ing; welL  Now  Ben  Joneon  waa  never  a  good  actor,  but  an  excellent  instructor. 
He  hegtn  early  to  make  Essays  at  Dramatic  Poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
W,  and  bis  plays  took  weU."  So  writes  hooost  Aubrey,  in  the  year  1680,  in  his 
"HinutcB  of  Livea"  addressed  to  his  "  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Ajithony  k  Wood,  Anti- 
qoary  of  Oxford."  Of  the  value  of  Aubrey's  evidence  we  may  form  some  opinion 
from  his  own  statement  to  his  friend  : — "  'T  ia  a  task  that  I  never  thought  to  have 
undertaken  tiU  you  imposed  it  upon  me,  saying  that  I  was  &t  for  it  by  reason  of  my 
general  acquaintance,  having  now  not  only  Uved  above  half  a  century  of  years  in  the 
wco-ld,  but  have  also  been  much  tmnblod  up  and  down  in  it ;  which  hath  made  mc 
so  veil  known.  Besidee  the  modem  advantage  of  coifee-housea  in  this  great  city, 
brfore  which  men  knew  not  how  to  Iw  acquainted  but  with  their  own  relations  or 
societies,  I  might  add  that  I  come  of  a  loogaivous  race,  by  which  means  I  bare  wiped 
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Bome  feathers  off  the  winga  of  time  for  several  generations,  which  does  reach  high,"* 
It  miiat  not  be  forgotten  that  Aubrey's  account  of  Shakspere,  brief  and  imperfect  as 
it  is,  is  the  earliest  known  to  exist.  Howe's  "  Life"  was  not  published  till  1707  ; 
and  although  he  states  that  he  must  own  a  particular  obligation  to  Bctterton,  tlie 
actor,  for  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  passages  relating  to  this  life — "hia  vene- 
ration for  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  having  engaged  him  to  make  a  journey  into 
Warwiclishire  on  purpose  to  gather  up  what  remains  he  could  of  a'name  for  which 
he  had  so  great  a  veneration" — we  have  no  assistance  in  fixing  the  date  of  Better- 
ton's  inquiries,  fietterton  was  bom  in  1635.  From  the  Bestoration  until  his 
retirement  from  the  stage,  about  1700,  he  was  the  most  deservedly  popular  actor  of 
hia  time  ;  "such  an  actor,"  says  "The  Tatler,"  "as  ought  to  be  recorded  with  the 
same  respect  as  Boscius  among  the  Romans."  He  died  in  1710  ;  and  looking  at 
his  busy  Ufe,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  make  this  journey  into  Warwickshire 
until  after  his  retirement  from  the  theatre.  Had  he  set  about  these  inquiries  earlier, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "  Life"  by  Rowe  would  have  contwned  more 
precise  and  satisfoctory  information,  Shakspere's  sister  was  aliye  in  1646  ;  his 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs,  Hal],  in  1640  ;  his  second  daughter,  Mrs.  Quiney,  in  1662  ; 
and  his  grand-daughter,  lady  Barnard,  in  1670.  The  information  which  might  be 
collected  in  Warwickshire,  after  the  death  of  Shakspere's  bneal  desceudante,  would 
necessarily  be  miiod  up  with  traditions,  having  for  the  most  part  some  foundation, 
but  coloured  and  distoited  by  that  general  love  of  the  marvellous  which  too  often 
hides  the  &ct  itself  in  the  inference  from  it.  Thus,  Shakspere's  father  might  have 
sold  his  own  meat,  as  the  landowners  of  his  time  are  reproached  by  Harrison  for 
doing,  and  yet  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  word  have  been  a  butcher:  Thus,  the 
supposition  that  the  poet  had  intended  to  satirize  the  Lucy  family,  in  an  allusion  to 
their  arms,  might  have  suggested  that  there  was  a  grudge  between  him  and  the 
knight ;  and  what  so  likely  a  subject  of  dispute  as  the  killing  of  venison  1  The 
tradition  might  have  been  eiact  as  to  the  dispute  ;  but  the  laws  of  another  century- 
could  alone  have  suggested  that  the  quarrel  would  compel  the  poet  to  fly  the 
country.  Aubrey's  story  of  Shaksiwre's  coming  to  London  is  a  simple  and  natural 
one,  without  a  single  marvellous  circumstance  about  it: — " This  Williain,  being 
inclined  naturally  to  jioetry  and  acting,  came  to  London."  This,  the  elder  story, 
appears  to  us  to  have  much  greater  verisimilitude  than  the  later ;— "  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself 
in  London.''  Aubrey,  who  has  picked  up  all  the  gossip  "of  coffee-houses  in  this 
great  city,"  hears  no  word  of  Eowe's  story,  which  would  certainly  have  been  handed 
down  amongst  the  traditions  of  tho  theatre  to  Davcnant  and  Shadwell,  from  whom 
he  does  hear  Roinething  : — "  I  have  heard  Sir  William  Davenant  and  Mr,  Thomas 
Shadwell  (who  is  counted  the  best  comedian  wo  have  now)  say,  that  he  had  a  most 
prodigious  wit."  Neither  does  he  say,  nor  indeed  any  one  else  till  two  centuries 
and  a  quarter  afier  Shakspere  is  dead,  that,  "  after  four  years'  coi^ugal  discord,  he 
would  resolve  upon  that  plan  of  solitary  emigration  to  tho  metropolis,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  released  him  from  the  humiliation  of  domestic  feuda,  succeeded  so 
splendidly  for  his  worldly  prosperity,  and  with  a  train  of  circumstances  so  vaat  for 
all  future  ages,"+  It  is  certainly  a  singular  vocation  for  a  writer  of  genius  to  bury 
the  legendary  scandals  of  the  days  of  Bowe,  for  the  sake  of  exhuming  a  new  scandal, 
which  omnot  lie  received  at  all  without  the  belief  that  the  circumstance  must  have 
had  a  permanent  and  most  evil  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  man  who 
thus  cowardly  and  ignominiously  is  held  to  have  severed  himself  from  hia  duty  as  a 
husband  and  a  father.  We  cannot  trace  the  evil  influence,  and  therefiu^  we  reject 
*  Tbia  Utter,  which  sceompaniri  the  "  Livet,"  is  dated  LoadOD,  Jmie  16,  I6S0. 

1  "  Encydopffiditt  Britannica,"  (llOoll' 
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the  scandal.     It  has  not  even  the  slightest  auppoit  fivm  the  *v^ 

1^  weakest  tradition.      It  is  founded  upon  an  imperfect  com-  ^ 

or  parison  of  two  documents,  judging  of  tiie  habits  of  that  period  Sj 

'S  by  those  of  our  own  day ;  supported  by  quotations  from  a  "t 

^^^  dramatist  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm  that  he  ever  f^ 

^^  wrote  a  line  which  had  strict  reference  to  his  own  feelings  ^ 

^t  and  circuntstances,  and  whose  intellect  in  his  dramas  went  so  ->^ 

1 J^  completely  out  of  itself  that  it  almost  realiEea  the  description  \frt. 

C/  of  the  soul  in  its  first  and  pure  natuie — that  it  "  hath  no  a^ 

idioeyncrasies ;  that  is,  hath  no  proper  natural  inclinatioua  /  ' 

|g  which  are  not  competent  to  others  of  the  same  kind  and  f^l 

5  condition."  *  g  Q 

^  In  the  baptismal  regist«r  of  the  parish  of  Stratford  for  the  j 

'^  year  1S83  ia  the  entry  of  the  birth  of  Susanna.     This  record  | 

4i  neoeasarily  implies  the  residence  of  the  wife  of  WiUiam  Shak-  ^ 

"\^  Bpere  in  the  parish  of  Stratford.     Did  he  himself  continue  to  "K 

v^  reside  in  this  parish  1     There  is  no  evidence  of  his  residence.  ^ 

^  His  name  appears  in  no  suit  in  the  BailifTs  Court  at  this  [^ 

*  period.     He  fills  no  municipal  office  such  as  his  father  had  ■ 

i^  filled  before  him.     But  his  wife  continues  to  reside  in  the 

^j  native  place  of  her  husband,  surrounded  by  his  relations  and 

£\  her  own.     His  &ther  and  his  mother  no  doubt  watch  with 

^1  anxious  solicitude  over  the  fortunes  of  their  first  son.    He  has  >^ 

^  J  a  brother  Gilbert,  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  a  sister  of  four-  ^ 

teen.    His  brother  Richard  is  nine  years  of  age  ;  but  Edmund  "^S 

-.  IE  young  enough  to  be  the  playmate  of  his  Uttle  Susanna.    In  i  >^ 

^  1585  there  ia  another  entry  in  the  parochial  register,  the  J 

?  birth  of  a  son  and  a  daughter.  ^ 

^§  William  Shakspere  has  now  nearly  attained  his  majority.  fs. 

^S^,  While  he  is  yet  a  minor  he  is  the  father  of  three  children.  I 

r  The  circumstance  of  his  minority  may  perhaps  account  for  W 

rf\  the  absence  of  his  name  from  all  records  of  courC^leet,  or  .  S 

^-^  bailift'a  court,  or  common-hall.     He  was  neither  a  constable,  It 

^_  nor  an  ale-conner,  nor  an  overaeer,  nor  a  jmy-man,  because  -^ 

^  he  was  a  minor.     We  cannot  affirm  that  he  did  not  leave  X\ 

Stratford  before  his  minority  expired  ;  but  it  is  to  be  inferred,  ^ 

that,  if  he  had  continued  to  reside  at  Stratford  after  he  was  tK 


t 


fc 


ti  legally  of  i^e,  wo  should  have  found  traces  of  his  residence 

yl^          in  the  reconls  of  the  town.      If  his  residence  were  out  of  * 

Si/j^        the  borough,  as  we  have  supposed  his  father's  to  have  been  S^ 

at  thia  period,  some  trace  would   yet  have  been   found  of  ^ 

him,  in  all  likelihood,  within  the  parish,     Juat  before  the    termina-  °* 

tion  of  hia  minority  we  have  an  undeniable  record  that  he  was  a  second  m 

time  a  &ther  within  the  parish.      It  is  at  this  period,  then,  that  we  t^ 

would  place  hia  removal  fWim  Stratford ;   his  flight,  according  to  tho  V. 

old  legend ;  his  solitary  emigration,  his  unamiable  separation  from  his  ""-^^ 

lamUy,  according  to  the  new  discovery.     That  his  emigration  was  even  "g^ 

solitary  we  have  not  a  tittle  of  evidence.     T^e  one  fact  we  know  with  i 

reference  to  Shakspere's  domestic   arrangements   in   London   is  this:  '^ 

that  as  early  as  1596  he  was  the  occupier  of  a  house  in  Southwark.  "Prom  a 

of  the  EaMetn  Sages  concerning  the  Fne«ii*leiiee  of  Sonla.''     By 
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paper  now  before  me,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Edward  Alloyn,  the  player, 
our  poet  appeaiB  to  have  Lved  in  Soiithwark,  near  the  Bear-guden,  in  lft96."* 
Malone  dooa  not  describe  this  paper  ;  but  Hr.  Collier  found  it  at  Dulwich  College, 
and  it  thenee  ^tpesra  that  the  namo  of  "  Mr.  Shaksper  "  was  in  a  list  of  "  Inhabttauta 
of  Sowtberk  as  have  complaned,  this  —  of  Jully,  1S98."  It  ia  immaterial  to  know 
of  what  Shakspere  oomplained,  in  oompany  with  "  Wilson  the  piper,"  and  sundry 
others.  Tkb  neighbourhood  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  select  one,  if  we 
may  judge  from  another  name  in  this  list.  We  cannot  affirm  tiuit  Shakspere  was 
the  solitaiy  occupier  of  this  house  in  Southwark.  Chalmers  aaya,  "  it  can  admit  of 
neither  controversy  nor  doubt,  that  Shakspere  in  very  early  life  settled  in  a  itanily 
way  where  he  waa  bred.  Where  he  thus  settled,  he  probably  resolved  that  his  wife 
and  femily  should  remain  through  life ;  although  he  himself  made  frequent  excursions 
to  London,  the  scene  of  his  profit,  and  the  theatre  of  his  fame."  Mr.  Hunter  has 
discovered  a  document  which  shews  that "  William  Shakespeare  was,  in  1 69  8 
in  a  large  sum  to  a  subsidy  upon  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Eiahopgate. 
assessed,  also,  in  the  Liberty  of  the  dink,  Southwark,  in  1609  ;  but  whether  for  a 
dwelling-house,  or  for  his  property  in  the  Globe,  is  not  evident.  His  occupation  as 
an  actor  both  at  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Globe,  the  one  a  winter,  the  other  a  summer 
theatre,  oontinued  till  1603  or  1604.  His  interest  as  a  proprietor  of  both  theatres 
existed  in  all  probability  till  1612.  In  1597  Shakspere  became  the  purchaser  of 
the  largest  house  in  Stratford,  and  he  resided  there  with  his  hmily  tilt  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1616.  Many  drcumstanccs  show  that  his  interests  and  affections  were 
always  connected  with  the  place  of  his  birth. 

William  Shakspere,  "being  inclined  naturally  to  poetiy  and  acting,"  naturally 
became  a  poet  and  an  actor.  He  would  become  a  poet,  without  any  impelling 
circumstances  not  necessarily  arising  out  of  his  own  condition.  "  He  b^an  eaily  to 
make  essays  at  dramatic  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very  low."  Aubrey's 
account  of  hia  early  poetical  efforts  is  an  intelligible  and  consistent  account 
Shakspere  was  &miliar  with  the  existing  state  of  dramatic  poetry,  through  his 
aoquuntonce  with  the  stage  in  the  visitA  of  various  oompanies  of  octOTs  to  Stratford. 
In  lfi84,  there  hod  been  three  sete  of  players  at  Stratford,  remunerated  for  their 
performances  out  of  the  pubhc  purse  of  the  borough.  Those  were  the  players  of 
"my  Lord  of  Oxford,"  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex.  In  IfiSS  we 
have  no  record  of  players  in  the  borough.  In  1686  there  is  only  one  performance 
paid  for  by  the  Corporation.  But  b  1687  the  Queen's  players,  fw  the  first  time, 
make  their  qipaaiance  in  that  town  ;  and  their  performances  are  rewarded  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  those  of  any  previous  company.  Two  years  after  this,  that 
is  in  1089,  we  have  undeniable  evidence  that  Shakspere  had  not  only  a  casual 
engagement,  was  not  only  a  salaried  servant,  as  many  players  were,  but  was  a  share- 
holder in  this  very  Queen's  company,  with  other  shveholders  below  him  in  the  list 
The  fair  inference  is,  that  he  did  not  at  once  jump  into  his  portion.  Bowe  says 
that,  after  having  settied  in  the  world  in  a  family  manner,  and  oontinued  in  this 
kind  of  settlement  for  some  time,  the  extravagance  of  which  he  was  guilt;  in  robbing 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park  ob%ed  him  to  leave  his  business  and  bmily.  He  could 
not  have  so  left,  even  according  to  the  drcumstances  which  were  known  to  Bowt^ 
till  after  the  birth  of  hia  son  and  daughter  in  IfiSS.  But  the  story  goes  on  ; — "It 
is  at  this  time,  and  upon  this  accident,  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  first 
acquaintance  in  the  playhouse.  He  was  received  into  the  company  then  in  being,, 
at  firet  in  a  very  mean  rank ;  but  his  admirable  wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to 
the  stage,  aoon  distinguished  him,  if  not  as  an  extraordinaiy  actor,  y^  as  an  excellent 


•  Halone ;  "  Inquirr,"  4c,,  ; 
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writer."  Siity  years  after  the  time  of  Howe  the  story  Etssumed  a  more  rannim- 
stantial  slupe,  as  &r  es  reffoSs  the  mam  rani  whidi  Shakspere  filled  in  his  early 
connexion  with  the  theatre.  Dr  Johnson  adds  one  pamage  to  the  "  Life,"  which  he 
BsjB  "  Mr.  Pope  related,  aa  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Bowe."  It  is  so  remaibble 
an  anecdote  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Bowe  did  not  himself  add  it  to  his 
own  meagre  account : — 

"  In  Uie  time  of  Eliaabeth,  coaches  being  yet  uncommon,  and  hired  coaohea  not 
at  all  in  nse,  those  who  were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle  to  walk,  went  on 
horaebedc  to  any  distant  bnaneea  or  direraion.  Many  came  on  horsebaok  to  the 
play  ;  and  when  Shakspeare  fled  to  London  from  the  terror  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, his  first  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  playhouse,  and  hold  the 
horses  of  those  that  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the 
performance.  Li  this  office  he  became  so  conspicuous  for  hia  care  and  readiness, 
that  in  a  short  time  everf  man  as  he  alighted  caUed  for  Will  Shakspeare,  and 
scarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trusted  with  a  horae  while  Will  Shalcspeare  could  be 
had.  This  was  the  first  dawn  of  better  fortune.  Shakspeare,  finding  more  horses 
pat  int«  faia  hand  than  he  could  hold,  hired  boys  to  wait  under  his  inqwcUon,  who, 
when  Will  Shakspeare  was  summoned,  were  immediately  to  present  themselves. — 
'  I  am  Shakspeare's  boy.  Sir.'  In  time,  Shakspeare  found  higher  employment ;  but 
as  long  as  the  practice  of  riding  to  the  playhouse  continued,  the  wiuters  that  held 
the  horses  retted  the  appellation  of  Shakspoare's  boys." 

Staerens  has  attempted  to  impugn  the  credibility  of  this  anecdote  by  siting, — 
"  That  it  was  once  the  general  custom  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the  play  I  am  yet  to 
lean.  The  moat  popular  of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bankside  ;  and  we  are  told 
by  the  satirical  pamphleteers  of  that  time  that  the  usual  mode  of  oonveyanoe  to 
tiese  plaoee  of  amusement  was  by  water,  but  not  a  mn^e  writer  so  much  as  hinU 
St  the  oastom  of  riding  to  them,  or  at  the  practice  of  having  horses  held  during  the 
hooiB  of  eihibition."  Steevens  is  here  in  error ;  he  has  a  vague  notion — which  is 
still  pOTsevered  in  with  singular  obstinacy,  even  by  those  who  have  now  the  means 
of  knowing  that  Shakspere  had  acquired  property  in  the  chief  theatre  in  1089 — 
Hut  the  great  dramatic  poet  had  felt  no  inspiration  till  he  was  about  eight-and- 
twenty,  and  that,  therefore,  his  eonnexion  with  the  theatre  b^an  in  the  palmy  daya 
of  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside — a  theatre  not  built  till  1S93.  To  the  earlier  theatres, 
if  they  were  frequented  by  the  gallants  of  the  Court,  they  would  have  gone  on  horses. 
The?  did  BO  go,  aa  we  learn  from  Dekker,  long  after  the  Bankside  theatres  were 
established.  The  story  first  appeared  in  a  book  entitled  "  The  Livea  of  the  Poets," 
considered  to  be  the  work  of  TheophUus  Gibber,  but  said  to  be  written  hy  a  Sootoh- 
man  of  the  name  of  Shiels,  who  was  an  amanuensis  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Shiels  had 
certainly  some  hand  in  the  book  ;  and  there  we  find  that  Davenant  told  the  anecdote 
to  BettertoD,  who  communicated  it  to  Bowe,  who  told  it  to  Pope,  who  told  it  to  Dr. 
Kewton.  Improbable  as  the  stoiy  is  as  it  now  stands,  there  may  be  a  scintillation 
of  truth  in  it,  as  in  most  traditions.  It  is  by  no  means  imposdble  that  the  ^ack- 
friara  Theaire  might  have  had  Sbakspere's  boys  to  hold  horses,  but  not  Shakspere 
himsel£  As  a  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  ffliakspere  might  sagaciously  perceive  that 
Hs  interest  would  be  promoted  by  the  leedieet  acoommodation  bdng  ofiered  to  its 
viaitorB ;  and  further,  with  that  worldly  adroitness  which,  in  him,  was  not  inoom- 
potiUe  with  the  exercise  of  the  highest  genius,  he  might  have  derived  an  individual 
profit  by  employing  servants  to  perform  this  ofGoe.  In  an  age  when  hors<Hitoaling 
was  one  of  the  commonest  occurrences,  it  would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  charge 
of  the  horses  that  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  agents  of  one  then  well 
known  in  the  world, — an  actor,  a  writer,  a  proprietor  of  the  theatre.  Such  an 
■nociBtioD  with  the  author  of  Hamlet  must  sound  most  anti-poetical;  but  the  tact 
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IB  Bcaroely  leaa  proaaic  that  tbe  aamc  wondrouB  man,  about  the  period  when  he  wrote 
Uacbeth,  had  an  action  for  debt  iu  the  Bailiff's  Court  at  Stratford,  to  recover  thirty- 
five  shiUings  and  tenpence  for  com  by  him  Bold  and  delivered. 

Familiar,  then,  with  theatrical  exhibitionB,  Buch  as  they  were,  from  bia  earliest 
youth,  and  with  a  geniua  so  eseentiallj  dramatic  that  all  other  writers  that  the 
world  has  seen  have  never  approached  him  in  his  power  of  going  out  of  himself,  it 
is  inconsistent  with  probability  that  he  should  not  have  attempted  Bome  dramatic 
composition  at  an  early  age.  The  theoiy  that  he  was  first  employed  in  repairing 
the  plays  of  others  we  hold  to  be  altogether  untenable  ;  supported  only  by  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  great  eesentials  to  a  dramatic  work,  and  by  verbal  critidsm, 
which,  when  carefully  examined,  utt«rly  fails  even  in  its  own  petty  aasumptions. 
There  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  three  Rtrts  of  "Heniy  VL"  belong  to  the  eu'ly  stage. 
We  believe  them  to  be  wholly  and  absolutely  tbe  early  work  of  Shakspere.  But 
do  not  neoessarily  hold  that  they  were  his  earliest  work  ;  for  the  proof  is  so  absolute 
of  the  continual  improvements  aod  elaborationa  which  he  made  in  his  best  produc- 
tions, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  some  of  the  plays  which  have  the  most 
finished  air,  but  of  which  there  wore  no  early  editions,  may  not  be  founded  upon 
veiy  youthful  oompositioiis.  Others  may  have  wholly  perished  ;  thrown  aside  t^ter 
a  season  ;  never  printed  ;  and  ne^eoted  by  their  author,  to  whom  new  inventions 
would  be  easier  tiian  remodeUings  of  pieces  probably  composed  upon  a  &lse  theory 
of  art.  For  it  is  too  much  to  imagine  that  his  first  productions  would  be  wholly 
untainted  by  the  tast«  of  the  period.  Some  might  have  been  weak  ddineations  of 
life  and  character,  overloaded  with  mythol<^cal  conceits  and  pastoral  affectations, 
like  the  playa  of  Lyly,  which  were  the  Court  fashion  before  1690.  Others  might 
have  been  prompted  by  the  false  ambition  to  produce  effect,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  Locrine,  and  partially  so  of  'Htus  Andronicus.  But  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  sure — that  there  would  be  no  want  of  power  even  in  his  first  productions ;  that 
real  poetry  would  have  gushed  out  of  the  bombast,  and  true  wit  sparkled  amidst 
the  conceits.  His  first  pUys  would,  we  think,  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  daaire  of 
the  people  to  learn  the  history  of  their  country  through  the  stage.  If  ho,  they  would 
certainly  not  exhibit  the  feebleness  of  some  of  those  performancas  which  were  popular 
about  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  which  continued  to  be  popular 
even  after  be  bad  most  successMly  undertaken 

"  To  raiK  our  Bncient  aovcreignB  from  their  heargc." 

The  door  of  the  theatre  was  not  a  difficult  one  for  him  to  enter.  It  is  a  singular 
fcct,  that  several  of  the  most  eminent  actors  of  this  very  period  are  hdd  to  have 
been  his  immediate  neighbours.  The  petition  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  baa 
proved  that  ESiakspere  was  a  sharer  in  the  BlackiriaTB  playhouse  in  1C89,  oontsins 
the  names  of  sixt«en  shareholders,  he  being  the  twelfth  on  the  list.  The  head  of 
tbe  Company  was  James  Burbage  ;  the  aeoond,  Bichard  Burbage  his  son.  Ualone 
suspected  that  both  John  Heminge,  one  of  the  editors  of  Shakc^re's  Collected 
Works,  and  Bichard  Burbage,  "  were  Shakspere's  countrymen,  and  that  Heminge 
was  bom  at  Shottery."  His  conjecture  with  regard  to  Heminge  was  founded  upon 
entries  in  the  bsptiBmal  register  of  Stratford,  which  show  that  there  was  a  John 
Heminge  at  Shottery  in  1S67,.  and  a  Richard  Heminge  in  1670.  Ur.  Collier  has 
shewn  that  a  John  Burbadge  was  buliff  of  Stratford  in  lS6fi  ;  and  that  many  of  the 
same  name  were  residents  in  Warwickshire.  But  Mr.  Hunt«r  believes  that  Ricdtard 
Burbage  was  a  native  of  London.  A  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Southampton  to  I»rd 
EUesmere  in  1608,  introducing  Burbage  and  Shakspere  to  ask  protection  of  that 
nobleman,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  against  some  threatened  molestation  from  the  I^>rd 
Mayorandaldermenof  London,  says,  "they  are  both  of  one  county,  and  indeed  almoBt 
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ae  town."  'HiiB  would  be  dedBive,  had  some  doubts  not  been  thrown  upon  the 
Mtthentidty  of  this  document.  We  dp  not  therefore  rely  upon  the  aasumptJon  that 
William  Shakspere  and  Richard  Bmrbege  were  originalljr  neighboure.  But  from  the 
visitB  of  the  Queen's  plajers  to  Stratford,  Sttakepere  might  have  made  friends  with 
Burbage  and  Heminge,  and  liave  seen  that  the  profesdon  of  an  actor,  however  dis- 
graced by  some  men  of  vidous  manners,  peifonning  in  the  inn-yards  and  smaller 
theatres  of  London,  numbered  amongst  its  members  men  of  correct  Uvea  and  honour- 
able character.  Even  the  enemy  of  pla}^  and  players,  Stephen  Oosson,  had  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  this :  "  It  is  wall  Imown  that  some  of  them  are  sober, 
discreet,  properly  learned,  honeet  houseboldeni,  and  dtizens  well  thought  on  among 
their  neighbours  at  home."*  It  was  a  lucrative  profession,  too  ;  especially  to  those 
wbo  had  the  honour  of  being  the  Queen's  Servants.  Their  theatre  was  frequented 
by  persons  of  rank  and  fortmie  ;  the  prices  of  admission  were  high  ;  they  were  called 
upon  not  unfrequently  to  present  their  performances  before  the  Queen  herself,  and 
th^  reward  was  a  royal  one.     The  object  thus  offered  to  the  ambition  of  a  young 

,  consdouB  of  his  own  powers,  would  be  jittering  enough  to  induoo  him,  not 
very  unwillingly,  to  quit  the  tranquil  seciuit;  of  hia  native  home.  But  we  inverse 
the  usual  belief  in  tl^  matter.  We  think  that  Shakapere  became  an  actor  because 
he  waa  a  dnmatic  writer,  and  not  a  dramatic  writer  because  he  was  an  actor.  He 
very  quickly  made  his  way  to  wealth  and  reputation,  not  so  much  by  a  handsome 
person  and  pleasing  manners,  as  by  that  genius  which  left  aU  other  competitors  far 
behind  him  in  the  race  of  dramatic  compoeitiou  ;  and  by  that  prudence  which  taught 
him  to  combine  the  ezerciae  of  his  ettraordinary  powers  with  a  constant  reference 
to  the  oouise  of  life  he  had  chosen,  not  lowering  his  art  for  the  advancement  of  his 
fortune  but  achieving  his  fortune  in  showing  what  mighty  things  might  be  accom- 
{di^ed  by  his  art. 

There  ia  a  subject,  however,  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  examine,  which  may 
have  had  a  material  influence  upon  the  determination  of  Shakspere  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  wide  and  perilouB  sea  of  London  dramatic  sodety.  We  have  uniformly 
oontended  against  the  assertion  that  the  poverty  of  John  Shakspere  prevented  him 
giving  his  sod  a  grammar-school  education.  We  believe  that  all  the  supposed  evi- 
dences of  that  poverty,  at  the  period  of  Shakspere's  boyhood,  are  extremely  vague 
and  contradictory .t  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeara  to  us  more  than  probable 
that  after  William  Shakf^)ere  had  the  expenses  of  a  family  to  meet,  there  were 
changes,  and  very  natural  ones,  in  the  worldly  position  of  his  ftther,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  own,  which  might  have  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  son  should 
ahnodon  the  tranquil  courae  of  a  rural  life  which  he  probably  contemplated  when  he 
married,  and  make  a  strenuous  and  a  noble  exertion  fbr  independence,  in  a  ci 
which  his  peculiar  genius  opened  to  him.  We  will  first  state  Uie  iacts  which  appear 
to  bear  upon  the  supposed  difficulties  of  John  Shakspere,  about  the  period  when 
William  may  be  held  to  have  joined  Burbage's  company  in  London — facta  which  are 
fiur  from  indicating  any  thing  like  ruin,  but  which  exhibit  some  invdvementa  and 


In  1578  John  Shakspere  mortgaged  his  property  of  Asbies,  acquired  by  marriage. 
Four  years  before  this  he  purchased  two  fre^old  houses  in  Stratford,  which  he 
always  retained.  In  1678,  therefore,  he  wanted  capital  In  1979  ho  sold  an  interest 
in  some  property  at  Snitterfidd.  But  then,  in  IfiSO,  he  tendered  the  mort 
money  to  the  mortgagee  of  the  Aabies'  estate,  which  was  iU^olly  revised,  on 
pretence  that  other  money  waa  owing.  A  Chancery  suit  was  the  consequence,  which 
was  undetermined  in  1S97.  In  an  action  fbr  debt  in  the  bailiff's  court  in  1S86, 
the  return  of  the  seijeants-at-noace  upon  a  warrant  of  distress  against  John  Shak- 
*  "Scfaool  of  AboK,"  IE79.  t  &^  Book  u..  Chap.  i. 
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apere  is,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dlatruii  upon.  It  is  held,  therafor^  that  all  the 
household  gear  waa  then  gone.  Is  it  not  mora  credible  that  the  bmil;  lived  else- 
where }  Ur.  Hunter  has  discovered  that  a  John  Shakspere  lived  at  Clifford,  a  pretty 
village  new  Stratford,  in  lfi79,  he  being  described  in  a  will  of  1683  as  indd>t«d  to 
the  estate  of  John  Ashwdl,  of  Stratford.  His  ramoval  from  Stiatford  borough  as  a 
residait,  is  corroborated  by  the  &ct  that  he  was  irregular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
halla  of  the  corporation,  after  1578  j  and  waa  finally,  in  1S86,  removed  from  the 
body,  for  that  ho  "  doth  not  come  to  the  haUs  when  they  be  warned."  And  yet,  bb 
there  were  fines  for  non-attendance,  as  pointed  out  by  Hr.  Ealliwell,  there  is  some 
proof  that  he  clung  to  the  civic  honours,  even  at  a  perBonsI  cost ;  tliou^  from 
some  cause,  and  that  probably  non-reeidenoe,  he  did  not  perform  the  civic  duties. 
Lastly,  be  is  returned  in  IfiSS,  with  other  persona,  aa  not  attending  church,  and 
this  rentark  is  appended  to  a  list  of  nine  peraons,  in  whidi  is  the  name  of  "  Mr. 
John  Siackespere," — "  It  is  stud  that  these  lost  nine  oome  not  to  diurch  for  fesi  of 
process  for  debt."  If  he  had  been  residing  in  the  borough  it  would  have  been  quite 
unnecessary  to  execute  the  process  in  the  sacred  predncta  i — he  evidently  lived  sad 
was  occupied  out  of  the  boiou^  It  is  tolerab^  clear  that  the  traffic  of  Henley 
Street,  whether  of  wool,  or  skins,  or  carcases,  was  at  an  end.  John  Shaksp^ti, 
yeoman,  was  forming  ;  and,  like  m^iy  other  agriculturista,  in  all  diatricta,  and  all 
times,  was  a  sufferer  from  causes  over  which  he  had  no  controL  There  were  pecu- 
liar circumstanoes  at  that  period  which,  tonporanly,  would  have  tnatmal^  abated 
hia  properly. 

In  1 S80  John  Shakspere  tendered  the  mortgage-monc^  for  his  wife's  inhttitance 
at  Asbies.  The  property  waa  rising  in  value  ^— the  mortgagee  would  not  give  it  up. 
He  had  taken  posaeseion,  and  had  leased  it,  as  we  leani  from  the  Chancery  proceed- 
ings. He  alleges,  in  1697,  that  John  Shaksperawanted  to  obtain  poaeeasion,because 
the  lease  was  expiring,  "  whereby  a  greater  value  is  to  be  yearly  taised."  Other 
property  waa  sold  to  obtam  the  means  of  making  this  tender.  John  Sbakspen 
would  probably  have  occupied  his  estate  of  Asbies,  oould  he  have  obtained  poasee- 
iuou.  But  he  waa  unlawfully  kept  out ;  and  he  became  a  tenant  of  some  other  land, 
in  addition  to  what  be  held  of  his  own.  There  was,  at  this  particular  period,  a 
remarkable  prcssore  upon  proprietors  and  tenants  who  did  not  watchfully  mark  the 
efiecta  of  an  increased  abundance  of  money — a  prodi^ous  riso  in  the  value  of  all 
commodities,  through  the  greater  supply  of  the  precdoua  metala.  In  "  A  Brieie 
Conceipte  touching  the  Conunonweale,"  already  quoted,*  there  is,  in  the  dialogue 
between  the  landowner,  the  husbandnun,  the  merchant,  the  manufaoturer,  and  the 
doctor  of  divinity,  a  comt^aint  on  the  part  (^  the  landowner,  which  appears  to  offer 
a  parallel  case  to  that  of  John  Sbakspere : — "  AH  of  my  sort — I  mean  all  gentlemen 
— have  great  cause  to  comjdaln,  now  that  the  [nioes  of  things  are  so  risen  of  all 
hands,  that  you  may  better  live  after  your  degree  tlian  we  ;  for  you  may  and  do 
raise  the  price  of  your  wares  aa  the  prioee  of  victuals  and  other  neoeesaries  do  liae, 
and  so  cannot  we  so  much ;  for  though  it  be  true,  that  of  such  lands  as  come  to 
hands  eiUter  by  purchase  or  fay  determination  and  ending  of  such  terms  of  yeara 
that  I  or  my  auoeetoTB  bad  granted  them  in  time  past,  I  do  receive  a  better  fine 
than  of  old  waa  used,  or  enhance  the  rent  thereof  being  forced  thereto  for  the  chaige 
of  my  household,  that  is  so  encreeoed  over  that  it  was  ;  yet  in  all  my  lifetime  I  look 
not  that  the  third  pari:  of  my  land  shall  come  to  my  diapostion,  that  I  may  enhance 
the  rent  of  the  aame,  but  it  shall  be  in  men's  holding  either  by  leasee  or  by  copy 
granted  beforo  my  time,  and  still  continuing,  and  yet  like  to  continue  in  the  same 
state  for  Uio  most  part  during  my  life,  and  percase  my  aona.  *****  * 
We  are  forced  thereforo  to  miuisli  the  third  part  of  our  household,  or  to  raise  the 
■  Page  12. 
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third  part  of  our  revenues,  and  &r  that  we  cannot  ao  do  of  our  own  lands  that 
already  in  the  hands  of  other  men,  many  of  us  are  enforced  to  keep  pieces  of  01 
own  lands  when  thej  fall  in  our  own  posseamon,  or  to  purchase  some  form  of  other 
men's  lands,  and  to  store  it  with  aheep  or  some  other  cattle,  to  help  make  up  the 
decay  of  our  revenuw,  and  to  maintain  our  old  estate  withal,  and  yet  all  is  little 
enough." 

In  such  a  transition  state,  we  may  readily  imagine  John  Shakapere  to  have  been 
a  anfferar.  But  his  struggle  was  a  short  ona  He  may  have  owed  debts  he  was 
unable  to  pay,  and  have  gone  through  some  eeaaons  of  difSoulty,  deriving  small  tetOa 
from  his  owe  lands,  "  in  the  hands  of  other  men,"  and  enfbrced  to  hold  "  aome  &rm 
of  otiier  men's  lauds"  at  an  advanced  rent.  Yet  this  is  not  ruin  and  degradation. 
He  maintained  his  social  position  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  imagine  that  his  illustrious 
son  devoted  some  portion  of  the  flret  rewards  of  his  labour  to  make  the  condititxi 
of  hia  &tbor  easier  in  that  time  of  general  uneasineBs  and  difficulty.  In  t^  yeais 
prosperity  brightened  the  homes  of  that  fomily.  The  poet  bought  the  beat  house 
in  Stratford ;  the  yeoman  applied  to  the  College  of  Arms  for  bearings  that  would 
exhibit  bis  gentle  lineage,  and  asserted  that  he  was  a  man  of  landed  substance, 
BofBdent  to  uphold  the  pretension.  But  in  the  period  of  rapid  changes  in  the  value 
of  property, — a  transition  which,  from  the  time  of  lAtimer,  was  producing  the  most 
remarkable  effects  on  the  social  condition  of  all  the  people  of  England,  pressing 
severely  upon  many,  altiiough  it  was  offordii^  the  sure  means  of  national  progresB, 
— it  is  more  than  probable  that  Sbakspere's  father  gradually  found  himself  in 
stnutened  drcumstancee.  This  change  in  his  condition  might  have  dirooted  bis  son 
to  a  new  course  of  life  which  might  be  entered  upon  without  any  largo  pecuoiaiy 
means,  and  which  offered  to  hia  ambition  a  fiur  field  for  the  eserdse  of  his  peculiar 
geniaa.  There  was  probably  a  combination  of  necessity  and  of  choice  which  gave 
ns  "Hamlet"  and  "Lear."  If  William  Shakspere  bad  remained  at  Stratford  be 
would  have  been  a  x>oet — a  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  author  of  "  The  Faeiy  Queen  ; " 
but  that  speciofl  of  bteroture  which  it  was  for  him  to  build  up,  almost  out  of  chaos, 
and  to  carry  onward  to  a  perfection  beyond  the  exoellence  of  any  other  age,  might 
have  been  ttxc  him  "  on  unweeded  garden." 
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NOTE. 
Mr.  Halliwell,  iii  the  PrrnCaxe  to  his  "  life,"  has  done  me  llie  ravour  to  call  public  a) 
my  ignorance  of  "  PalfFography,"  in  ivfeience  to  my  pablication  of  same  JacumeDts  un  which 
the  preceding  Btatcmenla  are  founded.     He  sajs,  "  Mr.  Knight  is,  I  beheve,  the  only  o 
late  jean  who  has  referred  to  the  originals,  ("  records  of  Slratfoni-on-ATon,")  but  the  tery 
slight  notice  he  has  taken  of  them,  and  the  portenimii  nittattt  he  has  committed  in  cases  i  ~ 
printed  oopiea  were  not  to  be  found,  would  appear  to  show  Uiat  they  were  uninielligible  U 
iter."   In  one  other  passage  Mr.  Halliwell  has  conferred  on  me  the  greater  favour  of  poia^ng 
t  the  number  of  "  the  poriaUout  mufoAo"  in  two  documents  out  of  the  fonr  which  I  gave 
&om  reference  "to  the  originals."    As  to  the  others  he  is  silent.    He  says,  as  ta  these  tvo 
docnmenlK,  "Malone  makes  thirty-one  errors,  and  Mr.  Knight,  who  professes  in  this  in- 
stance to  see  the  value  of  accuracy  in  such  matter*,  and  to  correct  his  predec 
twenty-sii."    I  acknowledge  m;  own  errora,  with  deep  humility ;  and  I  owe  the  public  a  duty 
to  show  what  theee  twalti-nx  "portentous  mistakps"  are,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  corrected 
fh>m  Mr.  Halliwell's  transcripts,  fonnded  upon  his  knowledge  of  "palijeography,"  which  h 
describes  as  "  a  tcience  essentially  necessary  in  the  invesligaljon  of  contracted  records  of  the 
siileenih  century,  especially  af  those  written  in  Lstin."    But  Mr.  HoUiweU  is  too  mdulgent  u: 
me.     I  have  exceeded  the  number  of  Malone'a  errors  by  two.    Of  course  I  assume  that  in 
reading  these  mooldy  and  blurred  records  Mr.  HaUiwell  is  infallible  in  the  matters  of  yi  KoA 
In  his  CB«e  no  one  can  beheve  in  the  possibihty  of  a  doubt. 
•■  A I  Wi  word 
It  A  de|KM«d,  and  B  wkh  pomp  rator'd." 


Mb.  Kkiobt's 

Mb.  Huj-iweij/s 

Mb,  Knioht^s 

Mb.  Hujjwxij.' 

Erbors. 

Tbue  Heamnob. 

Ebsors. 

True  Readinos. 

1.  ibm. 

ibidem 

18.  appear 

I4)peare 

2.  dnm. 

lU.  ibm. 

ibidem 

3.  EU;»beth 

Elizabethfe 

4.  &a.  . 

regiuK  nostwe,  *c. 

i\.  dn>e. 

5.  is     . 

ja 

■a.  &e.  . 

regins  noelne,  *c 

6.  ,       . 

23.  a     . 

ys 

7.  euch 

anche 

ai.  ordemed 

ordened 

8.  towards 

towardes 

35.  towards 

towtrdes 

9.  three 

thre 

afi.  releir 

relief 

10.  burgess 

burgese 

37.  saving 

saringe 

11.  such 

Buche 

3d.  omitted 

Mr. 

13.  paye 

pay 

Sa.  omitted 

Mr. 

13.  ivrf. 

iiijd. 

80.  PHmley 

Plnmley 

14.  Plymley 

Plumley 

81.  pay  . 

p^e 

16.  omitted 

Aldermen 

32.  burgeesea 

bn^esea 

16.  sum. 

Summa 

33.  weekely 

think  it  my  fDither  duty  "  to  make  a  clean  breast,"  as  my  fellow-criminals  say,  and  ac- 
knowledge my  fimlls  in  the  other  Latin  document  I  examined.  I  have  omitted  in  my  copy  ol 
a  Writ  the  words  "madem*  and  "jnWirti," — recondite  words,  which  to  have  passed  orer  was 
not  only  a  crime  hut  a  fault — a  critical  sin  and  a  "portentons  mistake" — an  ignorance  of  the 
sdence  of  "  Palteogr^hj,"  which,  to  use  the  words  of  one  who  knew  all  sciences,  "  wholly  dis- 
qoaliSes  for  the  office  of  critic."  One  has  come  Co  enlighten  the  world,  who,  by  the  hgbt  ef 
*'  science,"  does  know  that  ihn.  means  tindtm,  and  dtta.  domina.    I  ua  gralefuL 


.  i,Goot^k'    ■ 
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CHAPTER    It. 

A    NEW    PLAY. 


Amokqot  thoee  innumerable  by-wftjs  in  London  which  are  familiar  to  the  hiirricd 
pedestrian,  there  is  a  nell-known  line  of  Btrcctn,  or  rather  tanea,  leading  from  the 
hill  on  which  St.  Paul's  stands  to  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
The  pavement  is  narrow,  the  carriage-way  is  often  blocked  up  by  contending 
carmen,  the  houses  ore  mean  ;  yet  the  whole  district  ia  full  of  interesting  aaeocia- 
tions.  We  have  scarcely  turned  out  of  Liidgate  Street,  nnder  a  narrow  archway, 
when  the  antiquary  may  desciy  a  large  lump  of  tho  ancient  city  wall  embedded  in 
the  lath  and  plaster  of  a  modem  dwelling.     A  little  &rther,  and  we  pass  the  Holl 
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of  the  Apothecaries,  who  have  here,  by  dint  of  long  and  earnest  struggle,  raised  their 
original  shopkeeping  vocation  into  a  science.  A  little  onward,  and  the  name 
Printing-hou^  Yard  indicates  another  aspect  of  civilization.  Here  vbb  the  King's 
printing-house  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarte  ;  and  here,  in  our  own  days,  ia  the  office 
of  the  "  Times''  Newspaper,  the  oigan  of  a  greater  power  than  that  of  prerogative. 
Between  Apothecaries'  Hall  aad  Printmg-houBo  Yard  is  a  short  lane,  leading  into  an 
open  space  called  Playhouse  Yard.  It  is  one  of  those  shahby  places  of  which  so 
many  in  Loudon  lie  close  to  the  glittering  thoroughfares ;  but  which  are  known 
only  to  their  own  inhabitants,  and  have  at  all  times  an  air  of  quiet  which  eeems  like 
desolation.  The  houses  of  this  little  square,  or  yard,  are  neither  ancient  nor  modern. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  built  soon  after  the  great  fire  of  London  ;  for  a  few 
present  their  gable  fronts  to  the  streets,  and  the  wide  casements  of  others  have 
evidently  been  filled  up  and  modem  sashes  inserted.  But  there  is  nothing  here, 
nor  indeed  in  the  whole  precinct,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  yards  of  the  ancient 
wall,  that  has  any  pretension  to  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  aotiquities  of 
Loudon.  Yet  here,  three  centuries  ago,  stood  the  great  religious  house  of  the 
Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  who  were  the  lords  of  the  precinct ;  shutting  out  all 
civic  authority,  and  enclosing  within  their  four  gates  a  biuy  commtmity  of  shop- 
keepers and  artificers.  Here,  in  the  hallowed  dust  of  the  ancient  church,  were  the 
royal  and  the  npble  buried  ;  and  their  gilded  tombs  proclaimed  their  virtues  t«  the 
latest  posterity.  Where  shall  wo  look  for  a  fragment  of  these  records  now  ?  Here 
parliaments  have  sat  and  pulled  down  odious  favourites ;  here  kings  have  required 
exorbitant  aids  from  their  complaining  subjects ;  here  Wolscy  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  divorce  on  the  persecuted  Katharine.  In  a  few  years  the  house  of  the 
Black  Friars  ceased  to  exist ;  their  halls  were  pulled  down  ;  their  church  fell  into 
ruin.  The  precinct  of  the  Blackfriars  then  became  a  place  of  fashionable  residence. 
Etizabcth,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  here  danced  at  a  wedding  which  united  the  houses 
of  Worcester  and  Bedford.  In  the  heart  of  this  precinct,  close  by  the  church  of 
the  suppressed  monastery,  surrmmded  by  the  new  houses  of  the  nobility,  in  the 
very  sjtot  which  is  known  as  Hajhouse  Yard,  was  built,  m  1670,  the  BJackfrian' 
Theatre. 

The  history  of  the  early  stage,  as  it  is  to  be  deduced  from  statutes,  and  proclama- 
tions, and  orders  of  council,  exhibits  a  constant  succession  of  conflicts  between  the 
civic  authorities  and  the  i)erformera  of  plays.  The  act  of  the  14th  of  Elizabeth, 
"  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  and  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  impotent,"  was 
essentially  an  act  of  protection  for  the  estabUshed  companies  of  players.  We  have 
here,  for  the  first  time,  a  definition  of  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  and  it  includes  not 
only  those  who  can  "  give  no  reckoning  how  he  or  she  doth  lawfully  get  his  or  her 
bving,"  but  "  all  fencers,  bearwards,  common  players  in  interludes,  and  minstrels, 
not  belonging  to  any  baron  of  this  realm,  or  towards  any  other  honourable  personage 
of  greater  degree ;  all  jugglers,  pedlers,  tinkers,  and  petty  chapmen ;  which  said 
fencers,  bearwards,  common  players  in  interludes,  minstrels,  jugglers,  pedlers,  tinkcra, 
and  petty  chapmen,  shall  wander  abroad,  and  have  not  Ucence  of  two  justices  of  the 
peace  at  the  least,  whereof  one  to  he  of  the  quorum,  where  and  in  what  shire  they 
shall  happen  to  wander."  The  circumstance  of  belonging  to  any  baron,  or  peraon  of 
greater  degree,  was  in  itself  a  pretty  large  eiception  j  and  if  in  those  times  of  rising 
Puritanism  the  licence  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  was  not  always  to  be  procured,  the 
large  number  of  companies  enrolled  as  the  servants  of  the  nobility  ofiers  auf&cient 
evidence  that  the  profession  of  a  player  was  not  a  persecuted  one,  but  one  eipreaaly 
sanctioned  by  the  ruling  powers.  The  very  same  statute  throws  by  imphcation  as 
much  odium  upon  scholars  as  upon  players  ;  for  amongst  its  vagahoods  are  included 
"  all  scholars  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  that  go  about  begging,  not 
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being  outboriaed  under  the  seal  of  the  said  Universities."*  There  was  one  company 
of  plajcra,  the  Earl  of  Leicester's,  which  within  two  years  after  the  legislative  pro- 
tection of  this  act  received  a  more  imiwrtant  privilege  from  the  Queen  herself.  In 
1574  a  writ  of  privy  seal  was  issued  to  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  conunandiug 
him  to  set  forth  letters  patent  addressed  to  all  justices,  &c.,  licensing  and  authorizing 
James  Burbege,  and  four  other  persons,  servants  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  "  to  use, 
exercise,  and  occupy  the  art  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes, 
stage-playa,  and  such  other  like  as  they  have  already  used  and  studied,  or  hereafter 
shall  use  and  study,  as  well  for  the  recreatiou  of  our  loving  subjects,  as  for  our 
solace  and  pleasure,  wbeu  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them."  And  they  were  to 
exhibit  their  performances  "  as  well  within  our  city  of  Loudon  and  liberties  of  the 
same,"  as  "throughout  our  realm  of  England."  Without  knowing  how  for  the 
servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  might  have  been  molested  by  the  authorities  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  dcfiaDce  of  this  patent,  it  is  clear  that  tiie  patent  was  of  itself 
insufficient  to  insure  their  kind  reception  vrithin  the  city;  for  it  appears  that, 
within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  patent,  a  letter  was  written  from  the 
I^vy  Ckiuncil  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  directing  him  "to  admit  the  comedy-players  within 
the  city  of  London,  and  to  be  otherwise  fevourably  used."  This  mandate  was 
probably  obeyed ;  but  in  167B  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  without  any  exception 
for  the  objects  of  the  patent  of  1574,  made  certain  orders,  in  the  city  language 
termed  an  act,  which  assumed  that  the  whole  authority  for  the  regulation  of  plays 
vfas  in  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen ;  that  they  only  could  license 
theatrical  exhibitions  within  the  city ;  and  that  the  players  whom  Uiey  did  Ucense 
should  contribute  half  their  receipts  to  charitable  purposes.  The  civic  authorities 
appear  to  have  stretched  their  power  somewhat  too  far  ;  for  in  that  very  year  James 
Burbagc,  and  the  other  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  erected  their  theatre  amidst 
the  houses  of  the  great  in  the  Blackfriars,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  city  walls, 
but  absolutely  out  of  the  control  of  the  city  officers.  The  immediate  neighbours  of 
the  players  were  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Uunsdon,  as  wo  learn  from  a 
petition  against  the  players  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct.t  The  petition  was 
onavoiling.  The  rooms  which  it  states  "  one  Burbadge  hath  lately  bought "  were 
eiHiverted  "  into  a  conunon  playhouse ; "  and  within  fourteen  years  from  the  period 
of  its  erection  William  Shokspere  was  one  of  its  proprietors. 

It  would  not  bo  an  easy  matter,  without  some  knowledge  of  minute  facts  and  a 
considerable  effort  of  imagination,  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  that  building  in  the 
Blackfriars — rooms  converted  into  a  common  playhouse — in  which  we  may  couclude 
that  the  first  plays  of  Shakspere  were  exhibited.  The  very  expression  used  by  the 
petitioners  against  Burbage's  project  would  imply  that  the  building  was  not  very 
iticely  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  dramatic  representation.  They  say,  "  which  rooms 
the  said  Burhage  is  now  altering,  and  meaneth  very  shortly  to  convert  and  turn  the 
sune  into  a  common  playhouse."  And  yet  we  ore  not  to  infer  that  the  rooms  were 
hastily  adapted  to  their  object  by  the  aid  of  a  few  boards  and  drapery,  like  the  bam 
et  a  strolling  company.  In  1696  the  shareholders  say,  in  a  petition  to  the  PHvy 
Council,  that  the  theatre,  "  by  reason  of  its  having  been  so  long  built,  hath  fallen 
into  groat  decay,  and  that,  besides  the  reparation  thereof,  it  has  been  found  necessaiy 
to  make  the  same  more  convenient  for  the  entertainment  of  auditories  coming 
thereto."     The  structure,  no  doubt,  vras  adapted  to  its  object  without  any  very 

*  It  ii  mriou  thai  the  act  againat  vH^bondi  of  the  39th  of  Elizabeth  Eomewhat  ufwiii  thia 
mUler ;  for  in  it*  delinitiaa  of  mgaboDda  it  includes  "  oil  peiwini  caiHng  theniKhea  schoUra,  goinj; 
I  ibeol  begging."  It  uij-«  notliii^,  with  wgard  (o  plajers,  about  Ihe  licrnce  of  two  juiticei  i  and 
I  r«iiir«  tbat  the  nobleman'!  licence  thall  be  under  hia  hand  and  leal. 

T  Lord  Hnnidon's  name  appears  to  thla  petition,  but  the  Lord  Charobcrlain'i  doca  not  appear.  | 

— ^ 
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great  r^^ard  to  durabilitj  ;  aod  the  acconunodations,  both  for  actors  and  audience, 
were  of  a  somewhat  rude  nature.  The  Blackfriara'  was  a  winter  theatre  ;  so  that, 
differing  from  the  Globe,  which  belonged  to  the  same  compaoj,  it  was,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  roofed  in.  It  appears  aurprisiiig  that,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Englaud, 
even  a  summer  theatre  should  be  without  a  roof ;  but  the  surprise  is  lessened  when 
we  con^der  that,  when  the  Globe  was  built,  in  1 594,  not  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  plajs  were  commonlj  represented  in  the  open  yards  of  the  inns  of  London. 
The  Belle  Savage*  was  amongst  the  most  famous  of  these  inn-yard  theatres  ;  and 
even  the  present  area  of  that  inn  will  show  how  readily  it  might  bo  adapted  for  such 
performances.  We  turn  aside  from  the  crowds  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  pass  down  a 
gateway  which  opens  into  a  considerable  space.  The  present  inn  occupies  the  east 
and  north  sides  of  the  area,  the  west  side  consists  of  private  housee  of  business.  But 
formerly  the  inn  occupied  the  entire  of  the  three  sides,  with  open  gaUeries  running 
all  round,  and  communicating  with  the  chambers.  Baise  a  platform  with  its  back 
to  the  gateway  for  the  actors,  place  bendiefl  in  the  gall^ee  which  nin  round  three 
sides  of  the  area,  and  let  those  who  pay  the  least  price  bo  contented  with  standing* 
room  in  the  yard,  and  a  theatre,  with  its  stage,  pit,  and  boiee,  is  raised  as  quickly 
as  the  palace  of  Aladdin.  The  Blackfriars'  theatre  was  probably  therefore  little 
more  than  a  large  space,  arranged  pretty  much  like  the  Belle  Savage  yard,  but  with 
a  roof  over  it.  Indeed,  so  completely  were  the  public  theatres  adapted  after  the 
model  of  the  temporary  ones,  that  the  apace  for  Uie  "groundlings"  long  continued 
to  be  called  the  yard.  One  of  the  earhest  theatres,  built  probably  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Kackfriars*,  was  called  the  Curtain,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the 
refinement  of  separating  the  actors  &om  the  audience  during  the  intervals  of  the 
representation  was  at  first  peculiar  to  that  theatre. 

In  the  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1S96  it  is  stated  that  the  petitioners  "are 
owners  and  players  of  the  private  house  or  theatre  in  the  precinct  or  libert;y  of  the 
Blackfriars."  Yet  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  against  the  enter- 
prise of  Burbage,  in  1876,  states  the  intention  of  Burl«^  to  convert  the  rooms 
which  he  has  bought  "  into  a  common  playhouse,"  and  it  alleges  the  inconvenience 
that  will  result  from  the  "  gathering  together  of  all  manner  of  vagrant  and  lewd 
persons,  under  colour  of  resorting  to  the  plays."  Here  then  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction,— the  Blackfriars'  theatre  is  called  a  private  house  and  also  a  common  play- 
house. But  the  seeming  contradiction  is  reconciled  when  we  learn  that  for  many 
years  a  distinction  was  preserved  between  public  and  private  theatres.  The  theatrce 
of  inn-yards  were  undoubtedly  public  theatres.  The  yard  was  hired  for  some  short 
period,  the  scaffold  hastily  run  up,  and  the  gates  closed,  except  to  those  who  came 
with  penny  in  hand.  Such  were  the  theatres  of  the  Belle  Savage  in  Ludgate  Hill, 
the  Cross  Keys  in  Gracechurch  Street,  and  the  Bull  in  Biahopsgate  Street.  But,  as 
we  Icam  from  a  passage  in  an  old  topographer,  in  which  he  expressly  mentions  the 
Belle  Savage,  the  penny  at  the  theatre-gate  was  something  hke  the  penny  at  the 
porch  of  our  cathedral  show-shops  of  the  present  day, — other  pennies  were  demanded 
for  a  peep  at  the  sights  within.  "  Those  who  go  to  Paris  Garden,  the  Belsavago,  or 
Ilieatre,  to  behold  bear-bmting,  interludes,  or  fence-play,  must  not  account  of  any 
pleasant  spectacle,  unless  first  they  pay  one  penny  at  the  gate,  another  at  the  entry 
of  the  scaffold,  and  a  third  for  quiet  standing."+  The  Riris  Garden  here  mentioned 
was  the  old  bear-haitiug  place  which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  Heniy  VIIL,  and 
perhaps  earlier.  The  Belle  Savage,  rude  as  its  accommodations  doubtless  were,  had 
yet  its  graces  and  amenities,  if  Stephen  Gosson  be  not  a  partial  critic  ;  "  The  tiro 
prose  books  played  at  the  Bel-aavago,  where  you  shall  find  never  a  word  without  wit, 


aever  a  line  without  pith,  never  a  letter  placed  in  vain."*  "Hie  Theatre  also  men- 
tioned b;  Lamherde  mm  a  pubUc  plajhouite  bo  called.  It  was  situated  in  Shoreditch, 
without  the  Citj'  walls.  In  Aggaa'a  map  we  see  a  tolerablj  oonticuouB  street,  leading 
from  Bishop's  Gate  to  Shoreditch  Church  ;  but  on  each  side  of  this  street  there  is  a 
wide  extent  of  fields  and  gardens ;  Spital  fiel^  to  the  east,  and  Fiuabmy  field  to  the 
west,  with  rude  figures,  in  the  map,  of  cows  and  horses,  archers,  laundressee,  and 
r-carrieiB,  which  show  how  completely  this  larfpe  district,  now  ao  crowded  with 
human  life  in  all  its  phases  of  comfort  and  misery,  was  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth  a 
mral  suburb.  Stow,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "Survey,"  1699,  mentions  the  old 
Priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  called  Holy  well  "  The  church  thereof  being  pulled 
down,  many  houses  have  been  there  builded  for  the  lodgings  of  noblemen,  of  strangers 
bom,  and  other.  And  near  thereunto  are  builded  two  pubhc-houses  for  the  acting 
ud  show  of  comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories,  for  recreation.  Whereof  tbe  one  is 
called  the  Curtain,  the  othor  the  Theatre,  both  standing  on  the  south-west  side 
toward  the  field."t     In  a  sermon  by  John  Stockwood,  in  1S78,  the  Theatre  is  called 

"gorgeous  playing  place."  Stubbea,  in  1S83,  rails  bitterly  against  these  public 
playbouBes  :  "  Mark  the  flocking  and  running  to  Theatres  and  Curtains."  The  eaily 
history  of  the  leas  important  theatres  is  necessarily  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
There  were  playhouses  on  the  Eonkside,  agwnst  tbe  immoralities  of  which,  particu- 
lar^ as  to  playing  ou  Sundays,  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  complained  to  the 
Buthoritiee  in  1087  ;  but  it  is  not  known  when  Henslowe's  playhouse,  the  Bose, 
which  wBs  in  that  neighbourhood,  waa  erected.  The  Swan  and  the  Hope,  also 
theatrea  of  the  Bankside,  were  probably,  as  well  as  the  Boss,  mean  erections  in  the 
infancy  of  the  stage,  whidi  afterwards  grew  into  importance.  There  was  an  ancient 
theatre  also  at  Newington,  which  offered  its  attractions  to  the  holiday-makera  who 
sallied  out  of  the  City  to  practise  at  the  Butla. 

In  the  continuation  of  StoVs  "  Chronicle,"  by  Edmund  Howes,  there  is  a  very 
rauious  passage,  which  carries  us  back  from  the  period  in  which  he  was  writing 
(1031)  for  sixty  years.  Ho  describes  the  destruction  of  the  Globe  by  fire  in  1613, 
\he  burning  of  the  Fortune  Playhouse  four  years  after,  the  rebuilding  of  both  theatres, 
and  the  eroctdon  of  "  a  new  fair  playhouse  near  the  Whitefriars."  He  then  odds, — 
"  And  this  is  the  seventeenth  stage,  or  common  playhouse,  which  hath  been  new 
nude  within  the  apace  of  threescore  years  within  London  and  the  suburbs,  vh. :  five 
inns,  or  common  hostelries,  turned  to  playhouses,  one  Cockpit,  St  Paul's  singing- 
Khool,  one  in  the  Kackfriara,  and  one  in'the  Wbitefriars,  which  was  built  last  of  all, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  twenty-nine.  All  the  rest  not  named  were 
erected  ouly  for  common  playhouses,  besides  the  oew-built  Bear-garden,  which  was 
built  as  well  for  plays,  and  fencers'  prizes,  as  bull-baiting ;  bemdes  one  in  former 
time  at  Nemngton  Butts.  Before  the  space  of  threescore  years  abovcsoid,  I  neither 
knew,  heard,  nor  read  of  any  such  theatres,  set  stages,  or  playhousefi,  as  have  been 
purposely  built  within  man's  memory."  It  would  appear,  as  &r  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  very  imperfect  materials  which  exist,  that  in  the  early  period  of  Sh^tspere's 
oinnection  with  the  Blackfriars'  it  was  the  only  private  theatre.  At  a  subse- 
quent period  the  Cockpit,  or  Phmnix,  in  Drury  Lane,  was  a  private  theatre  ;  and  so 
ns  the  theatre  in  Salisbury  Court, — the  "  new  fair  playhouse  near  the  Whitefriars" 
of  Howee.  What  then  was  the  distinction  between  the  private  theatre  of  the  Block- 
friara,  of  which  Shakq>ere  was  a  shareholder  in  1089,  and  the  permanent  and  tem- 
porary public  theatres  with  which  it  entered  mto  oompetitiou  1     It  is  natural  to 
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conclude  that  the  proprictora  of  this  theatre,  being  the  Queen's  aorvaiits,  not  merely 
noroinallf ,  but  the  ewom  officers  of  her  household,  were  the  most  respectable  of 
their  vocation  ;  conformed  to  the  ordinances  of  the  state  with  the  utmost  scrupii- 
louaness ;  endeavoured  to  attract  a  select  audience  rather  than  an  uncritical  multi- 
tude ;  and  received  higher  prices  for  admission  than  were  paid  at  the  public  theatres. 
The  performances  at  the  Blackfriars'  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  winter.  Whether 
the  performances  were  in  the  day  or  evening,  artificial  lights  were  used.  The 
audience  in  what  we  now  call  the  pit  (then  also  so  called)  sat  upon  benches,  and  did 
not  stand  as  in  the  yard  open  to  the  sky  of  the  public  playhouses.  There  were 
small  rooms  corresponding  with  the  private  boxes  of  eiiating  theatree.  A  portion 
of  the  audience,  including  those  who  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  critics,  sat  upon 
the  stage.  "  Thoi^h  you  he  a  magistrate  of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  stage  at  BtackfHaiB 
to  arraign  plays  daily,"  says  the  prebce  to  the  first  folio  of  Shakspere.  The  passage 
we  have  quoted  from  I«mbarde  gives  us  a  notion  of  the  prices  of  admission  at  the 
very  early  theatres.  Those  who  paid  a  penny  for  the  "entry  of  the  scaffold"  had 
of  course  privileges  not  obtained  by  those  who  merely  paid  "the  penny  at  the  gate  ;" 
and  those  who,  when  they  had  reached  the  scaffold,  had  to  pay  another  penny  "  for 
quiet  standing,"  had  no  doubt  the  advantage  of  some  railed-ofi'  space,  in  some  d^ree 
similar  to  the  stalls  of  the  modem  pit.  But  the  muss  of  the  audiencfe  must  have 
been  the  penny  payers.  The  passages  in  old  plays  and  tracts  which  allude  to  the 
prices  of  admission,  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  high  and  palmy  period  of  the 
stage.  But  we  learn  tom  one  of  Lyly's  tracts,  in  1590,  that  the  admission  at  "The 
Theatre"  was  twopence,  and  at  St.  Paul's  fourpcnce ;  though  a  penny  still  seems 
from  other  authorities  to  have  been  the  common  price.  It  ia  possible,  and  indeed 
there  is  some  evidence,  that  the  rate  of  admission  even  then  varied  according  to  the 
attraction  of  the  performance  ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  a  company  like  that 
of  Shakspere's  generally  charged  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  larger  theatres,  which 
depended  more  upon  the  multitude.  At  a  much  later  period,  Ben  Jonson  and 
Fletcher  mention  a  price  as  high  as  half-a-crown  ;  and  th'e  lowest  price  which  Jon- 
son  mentions  is  siipence.  At  a  later  period  still,  Jonson  speaks  of  the  aspenny 
mechanics  of  the  Blackfriars.  Those  who  sat  upon  the  st^e,  it  would  appear,  pud 
sixpence  for  a  stool,  in  addition  to  their  payment  for  admission.  With  these 
preliminary  notices  we  may  proceed  to  the  picture  of  a  now  play  at  the  Blackfriars', 
about  a  year  or  so  before  the  period  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  Shakspere 
was  one  amon^  the  ^teen  shareholders  of  that  company,  with  four  other  share- 
holdeiB,  and  those  not  unimportant  persons,  below  him  on  the  list 

On  the  posts  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  .the  City  a  little  bill  is  affiled, 
announchig  that  a  new  History  wdl  be  performed  at  the  private  theatre  of  the 
Blackfriars.  The  passengers  are  familiar  with  such  bills  ;  they  were  numerous 
enough  in  the  year  1587  to  make  it  of  sufficient  importance  that  one  printer  should 
be  licensed  by  the  Stationers'  Company  for  their  production.  At  an  early  hour  in 
the  afternoon  the  watermen  are  actively  landing  their  passengers  at  the  Blackfriars' 
Stairs ;  and  there  are  hasty  steps  along  the  narrow  thoroughferee  to  the  south  of 
Lud  Gate.  The  pit  of  the  Blackfriars  is  soon  Med.  The  people  for  the  most  part 
wait  for  the  performance  in  tolerable  quiet,  but  now  and  then  a  disturbance  takes 
place.  If  we  may  judge  troia  sober  documents  and  allusive  satires,  London  was 
never  so  full  of  cheats  and  bulliea  as  about  this  period.  There  is  a  curious  passf^ 
in  Henry  Cbettle's  "  Kind-Harte'e  Dream,"  printed  in  1593,  in  which  tract  the 
author,  "  sitting  alone  not  long  since,  not  far  from  Finsbury,  in  a  taphouse  of  anti- 
quity, attending  the  coming  of  such  companions  as  might  wash  care  away  with 
carousing,"  falls  asleep,  and  has  a  vision  of  five  personages,  amongst  whom  is 
Tarleton,  the  famous  clown.    In  the  diacourae  which  Tarleton  makes  is  this  passage : 


-"  And  let  TarletoD  entreat  the  yoiing  people  of  the  city,  cither  to  abstain  altogether 
froai  plays,  or  at  their  coming  thither  to  use  themselves  after  a  more  quiet  order. 
Id  a  place  so  civil  as  this  city  is  esteemed,  it  is  more  thaii  barboroualj  rude  to  see 
the  shameful  disorder  and  routs  that  sometime  in  such  public  meetings  are  used. 
The  b^inners  are  neither  gentlemen  nor  citizens,  nor  anj  of  both  their  servants, 
but  some  lewd  mates  that  long  for  innovation ;  and  when  they  aee  advantage  that 
either  servingmen  or  apprentices  are  moat  in  number  they  will  be  of  either  side* 
llough  indeed  they  are  of  no  aide,  but  men  beside  all  honesty,  willing  to  make  booty 
of  cloaks,  hats,  purses,  or  whatever  they  can  lay  hold  on  in  a  hurley-burlcy.  These 
are  the  common  causers  of  discord  in  public  placci.  If  otherwise  it  happen,  as  it 
eeldom  doth,  that  any  quarrel  be  between  man  and  man,  it  is  far  from  manhood  to 
make  so  public  a  place  their  field  to  fight  in  :  no  men  will  do  it  but  cowards  that 
would  fain  be  parted,  or  have  hope  to  have  many  partakers."  Amongst  the  quiet 
audience  the  sellers  of  nuts  and  pippins  are  gliding.  Ever  anjj  anon  a  cork  bounces 
out  of  a  bottle  of  ale.  Tobacco  was  not  as  yet.  While  the  audience  are  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  three  soundings  of  trumpet  that  precede  the  prologue,  a  noise  of 
many  voices  is  heard  behind  the  curtain  which  separates  them  from  the  stage.  The 
I  is  not  of  the  actors  ;  but  of  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  have  entered  by  the 
tiring-room  door,  and  are  struggling  for  places,  or  in  eager  groups  communicating 
their  expectations  of  the  performance,  and  their  opinions  of  the  author.  Amongst 
this  crowd  would  he  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  time,  who  in  all  probability  then, 
as  without  doubt  at  a  subsequent  period,  had  a  froe  admission  to  the  theatres  gene- 
rally, the  Htage  being  their  prescriptive  place. 

in  hia  Induction  to  "  Cynthia's  Revels,"  Jonson  has  a  humorous  passage  which 
very  clearly  describee  the  arrangements  for  the  critics  and  gallants  ;  and  shows  also 
the  intercourse  which  the  author  was  expected  to  have  with  his  port  of  the  audience. 
The  play  was  originally  performed  by  the  children  of  the  tjueen'a  Cha[>el ;  and  in 
UuH  Induction  they  give  us  a  picture  of  the  ignorant  critic  and  another  gallant  with 
remarkable  spirit : — 

"  3  Child.  Now,  Sa,  suppose  I  am  one  of  your  genteel  auditors,  that  am  come  in, 
having  paid  my  money  at  the  door,  with  much  ado,  and  here  I  take  my  place  and 
sit  dowa '.  I  have  my  three  sorts  of  tobacco  in  my  pocket,  my  light  by  me,  and  thus 
I  begin  : — 'By  this  light,  I  wonder  that  any  man  is  so  mad  to  come  to  see  those 
rascally  tits  play  here ! — They  do  act  like  so  many  wrens,  or  pismires — not  the 
fifth  part  of  a  good  &ce  amongst  them  aU. — And  then  their  music  is  abominable 
— able  to  Eitretch  a  man's  ears  worse  than  ten  pillories  ;  and  their  ditties  — most 
lamentable  things,  like  the  pitifijl  ttellows  that  make  them — poets.  But  this  vapour, 
in  'twere  not  for  tobacco  —  I  think — the  very  stench  of  'em  would  poison  me.  I 
should  not  dare  to  come  in  at  their  gates. — A  man  were  better  visit  fifteen  jails — or  a 
doion  or  two  of  hospitals — than  once  adventure  to  come  near  them.'  How  is  't1 
WellT 

1  CkUd.  Excellent.   Give  me  my  cloak. 

3  CkUd.  Stay  ;  you  shall  see  me  do  another  now,  but  a  more  sober,  or  better- 
gsther'd  gallant ;  that  is,  as  it  may  be  thought,  some  friend  or  well-wisher  to  the 
house  :  and  here  1  enter. 

1  Child.  What,  upon  the  stage  too  T 

S  Chiid.  Yes ;  and  I  step  forth  like  one  of  the  children,  and  ask  you.  Would  you 
have  a  stool,  Sir  ? 
3  Child.  A  stool,  boy  1 

2  Child.  Ay,  Sir,  if  you  '11  give  me  siipence,  I  Tl  fetch  you  one, 

3  Chiid.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  1     What  shall  I  do  with  it  ? 
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S  Chffd.  O  Lord,  Sir  I  Will  jou  betray  your  ignorance  so  much  ?  Why  throw 
yourself  in  state  on  the  stage,  as  other  gentlemen  use,  Sir. 

3  Child.  Away,  wag  !  What,  wouldst  thou  make  an  implement  of  me  7  ...  . 
/  wotdd  tpeai  wicA  yoar  author  ;  where  is  /lef 

S.  Ck^.  Not  this  way,  I  assure  you.  Sir ;  we  are  not  so  officiously  befriended  by 
him  as  to  have  his  presence  in  the  tirisg-house,  to  prompt  us  aloud,  stamp  aX  the 
bookholder,  swear  for  our  properties,  curse  the  poor  tireman,  rail  the  music  out  of 
tune,  and  sweat  for  eveiy  Tenia!  trespass  we  commit,  as  some  author  would,  if  he 
had  such  fine  engles  as  we," 

It  may  be  presumed  from  this  passage,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  author 
to  mix  with  that  part  of  the  audience  which  sate  upon  the  stage.  We  may  imagine 
the  young  "maker"  composedly  moving  amidst  this  throng  of  wits  and  critics. 
He  moves  amongst  them  modestly,  but  without  any  false  humility.  In  worldly 
station,  if  such  a  consideration  could  influence  his  demeanour,  he  is  iNly  the  equal 
of  hia  brother  poets.  '  They  are  for  the  most  part,  as  he  himself  is,  actors,  as  well 
as  makers  of  plays.  PhiUipa  says  Marlowe  was  an  actor.  Qreene  is  reasonably 
conjectured  to  have  been  an  actor.  Peele  and  Wilaon  were  actors  of  Shakspere'n 
own  company  ;  and  so  was  Anthony  Wadeson.  The  curtain  is  drawn  back,  slowly, 
and  with  little  of  mechanical  contrivance.  The  rush-strewn  stage  ia  presented  to 
the  spectators.  The  play  to  be  performed  ia  "  Henry  VL"  The  funeral  procession  of 
Henry  V.  enters  to  a  dead  march ;  a  few  mourners  in  sable  robea  following  the 
bier.  The  audience  is  silent  as  the  imaginaty  corse  ;  but  their  imaginations  arc 
not  simulated  with  gorgeous  scenery.  There  is  no  magical  petspective  of  the  lofty 
roof  and  long-drawn  luales  of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  no  oi^an  peals,  no  trains  of 
choristers  with  tapers  and  censers  sing  the  Hequiem.  The  rushes  on  Uie  floor  are 
matched  with  the  plain  arras  on  the  walls.     Bedford  speaks : — 

"  Hung  be  the  heaians  wilh  blnck,  yield  day  to  night." 

Lofty  is  his  tone,  corresponding  with  the  solemn  and  unvarying  rhythm.  It  is  the 
"drumming  decasyllabon"  which  Nasho  ridicules.  The  great  master  of  a  freer  versi- 
fication is  not  yet  confident  of  his  power.  The  attention  of  the  auditory  is  fixed  by 
the  stirring  introduction.  There  are  old  remembrances  of  national  honour  in  every 
Une.  The  action  moves  rapidly.  The  mourners  disperse ;  and  by  an  eSort  of 
imaginatioD  the  scene  must  be  changed  from  Ekigland  to  France.  Charles  the  ^ng 
marches  with  drum  and  soldiers,  The  English  are  encountered,  the  French  are 
beaten.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  appeara.  The  people  will  see  the  old  I^nch  wars 
which  live  in  their  memories  fought  over  again ;  and  their  spirits  rise  with  every 
alarum.  But  the  poet  will  show  too  the  ruinous  course  of  faction  at  home.  The 
servingmeu  of  Gloucester  and  Winchester  battle  at  the  Tower  gates.  The  M^or 
of  London  and  his  officers  suppress  the  riot.  Again  to  Orleans,  where  Salisbuiy  is 
slain  by  a  "  fatal  hand."  All  is  bustle  and  contention  in  France ;  but  the  couree  of 
intr^pie  in  England  is  unfolded.  The  first  page  of  the  fatal  history  of  Tork  and 
lAQcaster  ia  here  read.  We  see  the  growth  of  civil  war  at  home  ;  we  trace  the 
beginnings  of  disaster  abroad  The  action  presents  a  succession  of  events,  rather 
than  developing  some  great  event  brought  about  by  a  skilful  adjustment  of  many 
parts.  But  in  a  "  chronicle  history"  this  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  until  the  great  prindple  of  art  which  should  produce  a  "  Lear"  and  a 
"Macbeth"  was  evolved,  the  independent  succes^on  of  events  in  a  chronicle  histoiy 
would  not  only  be  the  easiest  to  portray  by  a  young  writer,  but  would  be  the  most 
acceptable  to  an  uncritical  audience,  that  had  not  yet  been  taught  the  dependences 
of  a  catastrophe  upon  slight  preceding  incidents,  upon  niceties  of  character,  upon 
passion  evolved  out  of  seeming  tranquility,  the  danger  of  which  has  been  skilflilly 
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shadowed  forth  to  the  careAJ  observer.  It  was  in  detached  paasagea,  therefore,  that 
the  young  poet  would  put  out  his  streugth  in  such  a  play.  The  death  of  Talhot 
and  his  son  was  a  fit  occasion  for  such  an  effort ;  and  Uie  earlj  stage  had  certainly 
seen  nothing  comparable  in  power  and  beauty  to  the  couplets  which  exhibit  the  fall 
of  the  hero  and  lUs  boy.  Other  poets  would  have  described  the  scena  Shakspere 
dramatized  it ;  and  his  success  is  well  noticed  by  Thomas  Nashe,  who  for  once  loses  his 
satirical  vein  in  fervent  admiration  : — "  How  would  it  have  joyed  brave  Talbot  (the 
terror  of  the  French)  to  think  that,  after  he  had  lain  two  hundred  years  in  his  tomb, 
he  should  triumph  agUB  on  the  stage,  and  have  hie  bones  new  embalmed  with  the 
tears  of  ten  thousand  spectators  at  leaat  (at  several  times),  who,  in  the  tragedian 
that  represents  his  person,  im^ine  they  behold  him  fresh  bleeding!"*  The  pre- 
judices of  the  ago  are  gratified  fay  the  condemnation  of  the  Pucelle ;  biit  the  poet  takes 
care  to  make  it  felt  that  her  judges  are  "  bloody  homiddea."  At  the  very  close  of 
the  play  a  new  series  of  events  is  opened,  ending  here  with  the  mission  of  Suffolk 
to  bring  a  bride  for  the  imbedle  king ;  but  showing  that  the  issue  is  to  be  presented 
n  some  coming  story. 

*  "  Pierce  Peonileise. " 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE    ONLY    SHAKE-SCENE. 


A  BELIEF  baa  been  loog  entertained  ia  England,  that  Greene  and  Peele  either  wrote 
in  conjunction  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  originallj  published  as  the 
two  Parts  of  the  "  Contention,"  or  that  Greene  wrot«  one  Part,  and  Peele  the  other 
Part ;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  Gfeene  had  some  ahare  in  thoae  dramas.  This  was  a 
theory  propagated  by  Malone  in  his  "Dissertation  ;"  and  it  rests,  not  upon  the 
slightest  eiamination  of  the  works  of  these  writers,  but  solely  on  a  fuvfamed 
«ge  in  Greene's  posthumous  pamphlet,  the  "  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,"  in  which  he 
points  out  Shakspcrc  as  "  a  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers." 

The  entire  pamphlet  of  Greene's  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  frag- 
ments of  autobiography  that  the  vanity  or  the  repentance  of  a  sinful  man  ever 
produced.  The  recital  which  he  makes  of  his  abandoned  course  of  life  involves 
only  a  confession  of  crimes  and  follies  which  were  common  to  a  very  licentious  age, 
but  of  imrticular  and  especial  depravities,  which  even  to  mention  argues  as  much 
shamolessuess  as  repentance.     The  portion,  however,  which  relates  to  the  subject  j 
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before  ua  stands  aloDe,  in  conclusion,  as  a  Mondlj  wamiBg  out  of  his  own  terrible 
example ; — "  To  those  gentlemen,  his  quondam  acquaintance,  that  spend  their  wite 
in  making  pla^a,  R.  Q.  wisheth  a  better  exercise,  and  wisdom  to  prevent  his  eitre- 
mitioB."  To  three  of  his  quondam  acquaintance  the  dying  man  addreaaea  himself. 
To  the  first,  supposed  to  be  Marlowe — "thou  &mous  grecer  of  tragedians" — ^he 
speaks  in  words  as  terrible  as  came  from 


In  exhorting  his  friend  to  turn  from  atheism,  he  ran  the  risk  of  consigning  him  to 
the  stake,  for  Francis  Eett  was  burnt  for  his  opinions  onlj  three  years  before 
Greene's  death.  That  Marlowe  resented  this  address  to  him  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Chcttle.  With  his  second  friend,  supposed  to  be  Lodge,  his  plain  speaking  is 
much  more  tender  :  "  Be  advisod,  and  get  not  many  enemies  by  bitter  words."  He 
addrcBBCB  the  third,  supposed  to  be  Poele,  as  one  "  driven  as  myself  to  extreme 
shifts ; "  and  he  adds,  "  thou  art  unworthy  better  hap  aith  thou  depeudcst  on  so 
mean  a  stay."  What  is  the  stay  t  "  MnHjig  pla3rB."  The  exhortation  then  proceeds 
to  include  the  three  "  gentlemen  his  quondtjn  acquaintance  that  spend  their  wits  in 
making  playa." — "  Baae-minded  men  all  three  of  you,  if  by  my  misery  ye  be  not 
warned  ;  for  unto  none  of  you,  like  me,  sought  those  burs  to  cleave  ;  those  puppets, 
I  meftn,  that  speak  from  our  moutlis :  those  antics  garnished  in  our  colours."  Up 
to  this  point  the  meanii^  ia  perfectly  clear.  The  puppets,  the  antics, — by  which 
names  of  course  are  meant  the  players,  whom  he  held,  and  justly,  to  derive  their 
chief  importance  from  the  labours  of  the  poet,  in  the  words  which  they  uttered  and 
the  colours  with  which  they  were  garnished, — had  once  cleaved  to  him  like  burs. 

But  a  change  had  taken  place  ;  "  Is  it  not  strange  that  I,  to  whom  they  all  have 
been  beholding — is  it  not  like  that  you,  to  whom  they  all  have  been  beholding,  shall, 
were  yc  in  that  case  that  I  am  now,  be,  both,  of  them  at  once  forsaken  ? "  This  is 
a  lamentable  picture  of  one  whoso  powers,  wasted  by  dissijiation  and  enfeebled  by 
mcknesH,  were  no  longer  required  by  those  to  whom  they  had  once  been  serviceable. 
As  he  was  forsaken,  so  be  holds  thAt  his  friends  will  be  forsaken.  And  chiefly  for 
what  reason  )  "  Tos,  trust  them  not :  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with 
our  feathers,  that,  with  hit  tiger'*  heart  wrapped  in  a  plaifer'»  hide,  supposes  he  is  as 
wen  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank-verse  as  tiie  best  of  you  :  and,  being  an  absolute 
Johaimes  foctotom,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country."  There 
COD  be  no  doubt  that  Shakspere  was  here  pointed  at ;  that  the  starving  man  spoke 
with  exceeding  bitterness  of  the  successful  author ;  that  be  sfTected  to  despise  him 
as  a  player ;  that,  if  "  beautified  with  our  feathers "  bad  a  stronger  meaning  than 
"garnished  in  our  colours,"  it  conveyed  a  vague  charge  of  borrowing  from  other 
poets  J  and  that  he  parodied  a  line  from  "  The  Contention."  This  is  literally  every 
word  that  can  be  supposed  to  apply  to  Shakspere.  Greene  proceeds  to  exhort  his 
friends  "  to  be  employed  in  more  profitable  courses." — "  Let  these  apes  imitate  your 
past  excellence,  and  never  more  acquaint  them  with  your  admired  inventions." — 
"  Seek  you  better  masters."  It  is  perfectly  dear  that  these  words  refer  only  to  the 
players  generally  ;  and  possibly,  to  the  pulicular  company  of  which  Shakspere  was 
a  member.  As  such,  and  such  only,  must  he  take  his  share  in  the  names  which 
Greene  apphes  to  them,  of  "apes," — "rude  grooms," — "buckram  gentlemen," — 
"peasants," — and  "painted  monsters."  It  will  be  well  to  give  the  constniction 
that  has  been  put  upon  these  words,  in  the  form  in  which  the  "  hypothesis "  was 
first  propounded  by  Malone  : — 

"Shakapearo  having  therefore,  probably  not  long  before  the  year  1S92,  when 
Greene  wrote  his  dying  exhortation  to  his  friend,  new-modelled  and  amphfied  these 
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two  pieces  (the  two  parta  of  the  '  ConteDtion'),  and  produced  on  the  stage  what  in 
the  folio  edition  of  tua  works  are  called  the  Second  and  Third  Farts  of  King  Henry 
VI^  and  having  acquired  considerable  reputation  bj  them,  Greene  could  not  conceaJ 
the  mortification  that  he  felt  at  his  own  fame,  and  that  of  hia  associate,  both  of  them 
old  and  admired  playwrights,  being  eclipsed  by  a  new  upOart  writer  (for  bo  be  calls 
our  great  poet),  who  had  then  first  perhaps  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
exhibiting  two  plays,  formed  upon  old  dramas  written  by  them,  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved.  He  therefore  in  direct  terms  charges  him  with  having  acted  like  the 
crow  in  the  fable,  leauti/Ud  himidf  vrilh  their  ftathert ;  in  other  words,  with  having 
acquired  fame  fartivii  eolorUmi,  by  new-modelling  a  work  originally  produced  by 
them  :  and  wishing  to  depredate  our  author,  he  very  naturally  quotes  a  line  from 
one  of  the  pieces  which  Shakspeare  had  thus  re^uiriiien,  a  proceeding  which  the 
authors  of  the  original  plays  considered  as  an  invasion  both  of  their  literary  property 
and  character.  This  line,  with  many  others,  Shakspeare  adopted  without  any  alter- 
ation. The  very  term  that  Greene  usee, — '  to  bondatt  out  a  blank-verso,' — exactly 
corresponds  with  what  has  been  now  suggested.  Tlus  new  poet,  says  he,  knows  as 
well  as  any  man  how  to  amplify  and  swell  out  a  blank-verse.  Buji^xut  was  a  soft 
stuff  of  a  loose  texture,  by  which  garments  were  rendered  more  awelling  and 
protruberant."  * 

Thus  then,  the  starving  and  fbreaken  man — ^rejected  by  those  who  had  been 
"beholding"  to  him  ;  wanting  the  very  bread  of  which  he  hod  been  robbed,  in  the 
appropriation  of  his  property  by  one  of  those  who  had  rejected  him ;  a  man,  too, 
prone  to  revenge,  full  of  irascibility  and  self-love— contents  himself  with  calling  his 
plunderer  "  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers  " — "  A  Johannes  factotum" 
— "  The  only  Sluke-soene  iu  the  country,"  "  He  could  not  conceal  hia  mortifica- 
tion !  "  It  would  have  been  miraculous  if  he  could  And  how  doee  he  exhibit  it  I 
He  parodies  a  line  from  one  of  the  productions  of  which  he  had  been  so  plundered, 
to  carry  the  point  home — to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  sting  of  his  allusion.  But,  as 
has  been  most  justly  observed,  the  epigram  would  have  wanted  its  eting  if  the  line 
parodied  had  not  been  that  of  the  very  writer  attackedt  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
dying  man,  for  some  cause  or  other,  chose  to  veil  his  deep  wrongs  in  a  sarcastic 
allosion.  He  left  the  manuscript  containing  this  aUusion  to  be  published  by  a 
Aiend ;  and  it  was  so  published.  It  was  "  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder  gun." 
But  the  matter  did  not  atop  hera  The  editor  of  the  poethumoua  work  actually 
apologised  to  the  "  upstart,  crow  : " — "  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  feult  had  been 
my  &iult,  because  myself  hath  seen  his  demeanour  no  lees  civil  than  he  excellent  in 
the  quality  he  professee ;  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of 
dealing^  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  hia  fiicetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves 
his  art."  %  This  apology  was  not  written  by  Chettle  at  some  distant  period ;  it 
came  out  in  the  same  year  with  the  pamphlet  which  contained  the  insult  Ibe 
terms  which  he  usee — ''  (brightness  of  dealing"  and  "  facetious  grace  in  writing"— 
seem  as  if  meant  distinct^  to  refute  the  vague  accusation  of  "  beautified  with  our 
feathers."  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Chettle  could  not  have  used  these  terms  if 
Shakapere  had  been  the  wholesale  plunderer,  either  of  Oreene  or  of  any  other  writer, 
that  it  is  assumed  he  was  by  those  who  deprive  him  of  the  authorship  of  the  two 
Parts  1^  the  "  Oontentiou."    If  he  had  been  this  plunderer,  and  if  Chettle  had  basely 

*  Malone  pve*  hei*  a  apedal  qtplicadoa  to  the  teem  bombatt,  u  if  il  wen  meaDt  to  eipieu  ^ 
amplilicatioDaf  (heoldplafichar^agauutSlulupen.  The  tcnn  bad  been  iuedb;NwhefiTe  jean 
befoie  : — "  Idiot  ut-nualan,  thai  intrude  theniclTei  U  our  can  ■*  the  slchymiita  of  eioqiience,  iri>'> 
(mounted  on  the  atage  of  airogance}  tbink  to  ootbnTo  better  pens  with  A*  tieeOiilg  bombatt  ^ 
braggMg  bliaik-Btru.      (EpUtle  prefixed  to  Oreene'a  "Menaphon,' 1S87-) 

t  "  Edio.  Seiiew,"  July,  18*0.  (  Fnbce  10  "  Kiod-HMte'a  Dream.* 
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qmlc^iaed  for  a  truth  uttered  b;  his  dying  Mend,  would  the  matter  have  rested 
I  there  !     Were  there  no  PeeLee,  and  Mariowea,  and  Nashee  in  the  world,  to  proclaim 
'  the  dishonour  of  the  thief  and  the  apologist  1 
I       There  was  an  indistinct  echo  of  Greene's  complaint,  by  some  "  R.  B."  in  1 594  : — 

"  Greene  gave  the  ground  to  all  who  wrote  upon  him. 
Say,  more  ;  the  men  that  m  eclipa'd  his  (una 
pDrioio'd  bii  plumeg, — can  they  deny  the  •amel" 

We  believe  that  there  never  yet  appeared  any  great  anther  in  the  world  who  was  not 
reputed,  in  the  onset  of  his  career,  to  be  a  plagiarist ;  or  any  great  literary  perform- 
ance produced  by  one  whoac  reputation  had  to  be  made  that  was  not  held  to  be 
written  by  some  one  else  than  the  man  who  did  write  it : — there  was  some  one 
behind  the  curtain — some  mysterious  assistant — whose  possiblt 
oonsolatdon  to  the  envious  and  the  malignant.  Examples  in  our  own  day 
enough.  "  R  B."  was  probably  one  of  these  small  critics.  If  he  is  held  for  any 
aathorit?,  we  may  set  ag^st  l^im  the  indignant  denial  of  Nasho  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  "  Greene's  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,"  which  he  denounces  as  a  "  Kold, 
trivial,  lyinff  pamphlet,"  Nashe,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  &iend  and  companion 
of  the  unfortunate  Greene. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Greene,  in  his  attack  on  the  reputation  of  our  great  poet,  has 
rendered  to  his  memory  the  most  essential  service.  He  has  fixed  the  date  of  the 
"  Second  Part  of  the  Contention."  However  plausible  may  be  the  copjecturee  as  to 
the  early  production  of  two  or  three  of  Shakspcre's  comedies,  the  "  Someo  and 
Juliet,"  and  even  the  first  "Hamlet,"  there  is  no  potitive  landmark  on  them  for 
our  direction.  But  in  the  case  of  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry  VL,"  and  the  two  Parts  of 
the  "  Contention,"  we  have  the  most  unquestionable  proof,  in  Greene's  parody  of  a 
line  from  the  Second  Part  (the  third  of  the  series),  that  they  were  popularly  known 
in  1S82.  The  three  Parts  are  so  dependent  each  upon  the  other,  that  the  order  of 
their  production  must  have  been  the  order  of  the  historical  events.  They  either 
belonged,  therefore,  to  the  first  half  of  the  decad  between  1G65  and  1595,  or  they 
tAuehed  very  closely  upon  it  Important  considorations  with  reference  to  Shakspcre's 
nbare  in  the  original  building  up  of  that  mighty  structure,  the  drama  of  Elizabeth, 
depend  upon  the  establishment  of  this  point,  in  connexion  with  the  proof  that  these 
dramas  were  originally  written  by  one  poet — that  the  three  Rirts  of  "  Henry  VI, " 
and  the  "  Richard  HL"  emanated  from  the  same  mind. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  the  examination  of  this  question,  which  is  purely  critical 
A  fiill  "  lUustration "  of  the  unity  of  these  four  dransas  will  be  found  in  a  sub- 
sequent volume. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  when  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry  VI."  was  originally 
produced,  the  stage  had  possesion  of  a  complete  series  of  chronicle  historien,  rudely 
put  together,  aspiring  to  little  poetical  elevation,  and  managed  pretty  generally  after 
the  fashion  described  by  Gosson,  in  a  pamphlet  against  the  st^^  printed  about 
1581: — "  If  a  true  history  be  taken  in  hand,  it  is  made  like  our  shadows,  longest 
at  the  rifflng  and  falling  of  the  sun,  shoriiest  of  all  at  high  noon  ;  for  the  poets  drive 
it  most  commonly  into  such  points  as  may  best  show  the  m^esty  of  their  pen  in 
tragical  speeches,  or  set  the  hearers  j^og  with  discourses  of  love,  or  paint  a  few  antics 
to  fit  their  own  humours  with  scoffs  and  taunts,  or  bring  in  a  show  to  fiimish  the 
stage  when  it  is  bare  ;  when  the  matter  of  itself  comes  short  of  this,  they  follow  the 
practice  of  a  cobbler,  and  set  their  teeth  to  the  leather  to  puU  it  out."  Tie  truth 
ia,  that  up  to  the  period  when  Shakspero  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  there  were 
no  artists  in  existence  oompetent  to  produce  aa  historical  play  superior  to  these 
rade  performances.     The  state  of  the  drama  generally  is  thus  succinctly,  but  moat 
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correctly  noticed  by  an  anonymous  writer  : — "  From  the  commencement  of  Shak- 
Bperc's  boyhood,  till  about  the  earUost  date  at  which  hia  removal  to  London  con  be 
possibly  6ied,  the  drama  lingered  in  the  last  stage  of  a  semi-barbarism.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  poaseaa  any  monument  of  the  time  eicept  Whetstone's  '  Promoa  and 
Cassandra ;'  but  neither  that  play,  nor  any  details  that  can  bo  gathered  respecting 
others,  indicate  the  ahgbteat  advance  b^ond  a  point  of  development  which  had  been 
reached  many  years  before  by  such  writers  as  Edwarda  andQascoyne.  About  16S5, 
or  Shakspere's  tweuty-first  year,  there  opened  a  new  era,  which,  before  the  some 
decad  was  closed,  had  given  birth  to  a  large  number  of  dramas,  many  of  them 
wonderful  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  rose,  and  several  possossing  real  and 
absolute  eicellcnco."*  Of  the  jKWts  which  belong  to  this  remarkable  dccad,  we 
possess  undoubted  specimens  of  the  works  of  Lyly,  Peele,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Greene, 
Kyd,  and  Nashe.  Iliere  are  one  or  two  other  inferior  names,  such  as  Chcttle  and 
Munday,  connected  with  the  latter  part  of  this  decad.  We  ourselves  hold  that 
Shakspere  belongs  to  the  first  as  well  aa  to  the  second  half  of  this  short  but  most 
influential  period  of  our  literature.  Of  those  artists  to  whom  can  be  possibly 
imputed  the  composition  of  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry  VL,"  there  are  only  five  in 
whom  can  be  traced  any  supposed  resemblance  of  style.  They  are — Peele,  Mar- 
lowe, Greene,  Lodge,  and  Kyd.  The  First  Part  of  "  Henry  VI."  was  therefore  either 
written  by  one  of  theee  five  poets,  or  by  some  unknown  author  whose  name  has 
perished,  or  by  Shakspere.  We  behcve  that  it  was  written  by  Shakspere  in  his 
earliest  connection  wiUi  the  dramatic  art  We  hold  that  the  First  Part  of  "  Heniy 
VL,"  in  all  the  essentials  of  its  dramatic  construction,  is,  with  reference  to  the  object 
which  its  author  had  in  view  of  depicting  a  series  of  historical  events  with  poetical 
truth,  immeasurably  superior  to  any  other  chronicle  history  which  existed  between 
1565  and  I5D0.  It  has  been  called  a  " drum-and-tnunpet  thing."  The  age  i 
which  it  was  produced  was  one  in  which  the  most  accomplished  of  its  courtiers  saii 
"  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved 
more  than  with  a  trumpet :  and  yet  it  is  sung  but  by  some  blind  crowder,  with  no 
rougher  voice  than  rude  style ;  which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and 
cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence 
of  Piadar!"+  Ho  who  made  the  " drum-and-trumpet  thing"  desired  to  move 
men's  hearts  aa  Sydney's  was  moved.  He  saw  around  him  thousands  who  crowded 
to  the  theatres  to  witness  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  tdthough  "  evil 
apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age  ;"  and  it  was  he  who  firat 
seized  upon  the  great  theme  for  his  own,  and  "trimmed"  it  in  his  own  "gorg 
eloquence."  And  what,  if  the  music  which  he  first  uttered  had  a  savour  of  the 
rough  voice  and  the  rude  style  which  had  preceded  him  I  What,  if  his  unpractised 
hand  sometimes  struck  the  notes  of  timidity  and  unskitfuhicss  1  What,  if  he  now 
and  then  hurried  away  even  from  the  principles  of  his  own  art,  and  appeared  to 
start  at  "  sounds  himself  had  made  1 "  He  did  what  no  other  man  up  to  that  day 
had  done,  and  long  after  did, — he  banished  the  "senseless  and  soulless  shows"  of 
the  old  historical  drama,  and  at  once  raised  up  a  stage  "ample  and  true  with  life." 
To  understand  the  value  of  the  Firat  Part  of  "  Henry  VL,"  we  must  have  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  chronicle  histories  which  had  preceded  it.  Wo  must  also 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  those  dramatists  who  were  the  eontempoiancs 
of  Shakspere's  first  period.  The  dramatists  are  briefly  indicated  in  another  placet 
We  have  something  to  add  with  reference  to  him  who  was  unquestionably  the  next 
in  intellectual  rank  to  "  the  greatest  in  all  literature."  He  alone  makes  any  approach 
to  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  three  dramas  of  "  Henry  VL,"  in  their  original  form. 

Defence  of  Poetry." 
StuditH,"  Book  1.,  Chap.  TI.  (  ~  n   i  1 1  r . 
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It  has  long  been  the  faahion  to  conaider  Marlowe  as  the  precursor  of  Shakspere ; 
to  regard  Marlowe  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  regular  drama,  and  Shakspere  only 
as  an  improTer.  We  may  aaj  a  few  wotds  as  to  the  external  evidence  for  this 
belief  before  we  proceed  to  the  internal  evidences.  Marlowe  vma  killed  in  a  wretched 
brawt  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1593.     lie  was  then  in  his  thirtj'-first  year,  being  bom 

February,  1663-4.  He  was  only  two  months  older  than  Shokspera  We  owe 
this  discovery  of  Marlowe'a  age  tu  the  Bev.  A.  Dyce,  whoee  labours  in  connection 
with  the  old  Drama  are  bo  valuable  and  meritorious.'*  A  native  of  Canterbury,  he 
was  educated  at  the  King's  School  in  that  city  ;  and  was  matriculated  as  a  pensioner 
of  Corpus-Christi  Cull^e,  Cambridge,  in  19S0-1.  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1583  ;  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1567.  Phillips,  in  his  "Tbeatnim 
Poetarum,"  thus  speaks  of  ^lim  : — "  Christopher  Marlowe,  a  kind  of  a  second  Shak- 
spere (wtuiee  contemporary  be  was),  not  only  because  like  him  he  rose  from  an  actor 

■  B  a  maker  of  plays,  though  inferior  both  in  fame  and  merit,"  &c  We  have  no 
distinct  record  of  Marlowe  as  an  actor.  We  know  that  he  was  early  a  maker  of 
plays.  He  probably  became  a  dramatic  writer  about  the  time  he  took  his  Master's 
de^tic  in  1587.  " Tamburlaine"  is  mentioned  by  Greene  in  1568.  But  "Hamlet" 
is  mentioned  by  Nashe  in  1689,  in  his  address  prefixed  to  Greene's  "  Menaphon  ;  "t 
"  It  is  ft  common  practice  now-anlay,  among  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  run 
through  every  art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Nuverini,  whereto  they 
were  bom,  and  busy  themselves  with  the  endeavours  of  art,  that  could  scarcely 
latinize  their  neck-verse  if  they  should  have  need ;  yet  English  Seneca,  read  by 
candlelight,  yields  many  good  sentences,  as  Blood  it  a  Beggar,  and  so  forth  :  and,  if 
you  entreat  him  fair  in  a  frosty  morning,  he  will  afford  you  whole  '  Haml^  I  should 
say  bandfuls,  of  tragical  speeches."  This  quotation  is  hold  to  furnish  the  external 
evidence  that  Shakspere  had  been  an  attorney,  by  the  connection  here  impUed  of 
"  the  trade  of  Noverint"  and  "  whole  Hamlets."  Noverint  was  the  technical  be^- 
ning  of  a  bond.  It  is  imputed,  then,  by  Nashe,  to  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that, 
running  through  every  art  and  thriving  by  none,  they  attempt  dramatic  composition, 
drawing  their  tragical  speeches  from  Enghsh  Seneca.  Docs  this  description  apply 
to  Shakspere  1  Was  he  thriving  by  no  art  I  In  1569  he  was  estabhshed  in  life  as 
a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars'  theatre.  Does  the  use  of  the  term  "  whole  Hamlets" 
fix  the  allusion  upon  him  1  It  appears  to  us  only  to  show  that  some  tragedy  called 
"  Hamlet,"  it  may  be  Shaksperc'e,  was  then  in  existence  ;  and  that  it  was  a  play  also 
at  which  Nashe  might  sneer  as  abounding  with  ttagical  speeches.  But  it  does  not 
aecm  to  us  that  there  is  any  absolute  connection  between  the  Noverint  and  the 
" Hamlet."  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  "Hamlet"  alluded  to  was  written  by 
Marlowe,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  certainly  not  a  lawyer's  clerk. 
The  sentence  will  read  as  well ;  the  sarcasm  upon  the  tragical  speeches  of  the 
"  Hamlet "  will  be  as  pointed ;  the  shifting  companion  who  has  thriven  by  no  art, 
and  hail  left  the  calling  to  which  he  was  bom,  may  study  English  Seneca  till  he 
produces  "  whole  Hamlets,  I  should  say  bandfuls,  of  tragical  speeches."  In  the  same 
vay  Nashe  might  have  said  whole  Tamburhuncs  of  tragical  speeches,  without 
attempting  to  infer  that  the  author  of  "Tamburlaine"  had  left  the  trade  of  Noverint. 
We  believe  that  the  allusion  was  to  Shakspere's  "  Hamlet,"  but  that  the  first  part  of 

*  "  Soma  Account  of  Uarlowe  and  hi>  Writing*  ;*  m  the  Ber.  A  Dyce'i  edition  of  Marlowe, 
18«0. 

t  The  Snrt  Rcorded  edition  of  Qnene'i  "  Menspbon  "  bean  the  date  of  1S89.  Naiho  in  the 
introductory  epistle  pronuMi  a  satirical  nork  called  "  Analoniy  of  Abanrdiliea,''  and  ia  1SS9  lucb  a 
work  appeon.  Ur.  Dyoe,  howocer,  lixea  the  date  of  the  {int  edition  of  "  MeDnphon"  ai  ISS7  ; 
but  he  citea  the  ^Ue  fitim  tfae  earlieit  edition  be  haa  met  witb,  tfaat  of  1589.  It  wonid  be  utia- 
factoty  to  k»o«  upon  vhat  anthority  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  1S8S  ii   giren  to  Naabe'i 
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the  sentence  had  no  alluuon  to  Sbakspere's  oocupatJoa  The  conteit  of  the  passage 
renders  the  matter  even  dearer.  Na^  begins, — "  I  will  turn  back  to  my  first  t«st 
of  studies  of  delight,  and  talk  a  little  in  friendship  with  a  few  of  our  trivial  trans- 
lators." Nashe  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  scholar ;  and  he  directs  his  satire 
against  those  who  attempted  the  labours  of  scholarship  without  the  requisite  quali- 
fications. The  trivial  trwislators  could  scaroely  latinize  their  neck-Terse — they  could 
ecarcelf  repeat  the  verse  of  Scripture  which  was  the  aiicieiit  form  of  praying  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  Seneca,  however,  might  be  road  in  English.  We  have  then  to 
ask  was  "Hamlet"  a  translation  or  an  adaptation  from  Seneca  ?  Did  Shakspere 
ever  attempt  to  found  a  play  upon  the  model  of  Seneca  ;  to  be  a  trivial  translator  of 
him  ;  evon  to  transfuse  hie  soutences  into  a  dramatic  composition  1  If  this  impu- 
tation does  not  hold  good  against  Shakspere,  the  mention  of  "Hamlet"  has  no 
coimection  with  the  shifting  companion  who  is  thus  talked  to  as  a  trivial  translator, 
Nsshe  does  not  impute  these  qualities  to  "  Hamlet,"  but  to  those  who  busy  them- 
seli'ea  with  the  endeavoura  of  art  in  adapting  sentences  from  Seneca  which  should 
rival  whole  "Hamlets"  in  tragical  speeches.  And  then  he  immediately  says,  "But, 
0  grief !  Tempus  edax  rerum  ; — wlut  is  it  that  will  last  always  1  The  sea  exhaled 
by  drops  will  in  continuance  be  clay ;  and  Seneca,  let  blood  line  by  line,  and  page 
by  page,  at  length  must  needs  die  to  our  stage."  This  is  in  some  sort  a  digression  ; 
but  it  luis  reference  to  the  eiact  period  of  which  we  are  writing. 

The  young  Shakspere  and  the  young  Marlowe  were  of  the  same  age.  What  right 
have  we  to  infer  that  the  one  could  produce  a  "Tamburlaine"  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  and  the  other  not  produce  an  imperfect  outline  of  his  own  "  Hamlet"  at  the 
same  age,  or  even  a  year  earlier }  Malone  connects  the  supposed  date  of  Shaksperc's 
commencement  as  a  dramatic  writer  with  the  notice  of  him  by  some  of  bis  contem- 
poraries. He  passes  over  Nashe's  "whole  Hamlets ;"  he  maintains  that  Spenser's 
description,  in  1591,  of  the  "gentle  spirit,"  who 

"  Doth  rather  choow  (o  ail  in  idle  cell 
Than  w  himtelf  to  mockery  lo  lell.' 

applied  not  to  Shakspere,  but  to  Lyiy,  who  was  at  that  instant  most  active  in 
"mockery ;"  but  he  fixes  Shakspere  with  having  be^un  to  write  in  lfi92,  because 
Greene  in  that  year  sneers  at  him  as  "  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  countiy."  Docs  a 
young  writer  tuddenly  jump  into  the  distinction  of  a  sneer  of  envy  from  one  much 
older  in  reputation,  as  Greene  was  ?  In  an  age  when  there  were  no  newspapers  and 
no  reviews,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  any  man,  however 
eminent,  by  the  notices  of  the  writera  of  his  times.  An  author's  fame,  then,  was 
not  borne  through  every  quarter  of  the  land  in  the  very  hour  in  which  it  was  «'oa 
More  than  all,  the  reputation  of  a  dramatic  writer  could  scarcely  be  known,  except 
to  a  resident  in  London,  until  his  works  were  committed  to  the  press.  The  first 
play  of  Shakspore's  (according  to  our  belief)  which  whs  printed  was  The  First  Pftrt 
of  the  Contention  ("  Henry  VI.,"  I^rt  II.),  and  that  did  not  appear  till  1594,  Now, 
Malone  says,  "  In  Webbe's  '  Discourse  of  English  Poetry,'  published  in  1 58G,  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  most  of  the  celebrated  poets  of  that  time  ;  particularly  those  of 
George  Whetstone  and  Anthony  Munday,  who  were  dramatic  writera  ;  but  we  find 
no  trace  of  our  author,  or  of  any  of  his  works,"  But  Malone  docs  not  tell  us  that 
in  Webbe's  "  Discourse  of  Poetry,"  we  find  the  following  passage  : — "  I  am  humbly 
to  desire  pardon  of  the  learned  company  of  gentlemen  scholora,  and  studeuts  of  the 
univeraitiee  and  inns  of  court,  if  I  omit  their  several  commendations  in  this  place, 
which  I  know  a  great  number  of  them  have  worthily  deserved,  in  many  rare  devices 
and  singular  inventions  of  poetry :  for  neither  hath  it  been  my  good  hap  to  have 
seen  all  which  I  have  heard  o(  neither  is  my  abiding  in  such  place  where  I  can  with 
facility  get  knowledge  of  their  works."  /  "ooolc 
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"TTiree  yean  afterwardB,"  continnes  Halone,  " Piittenluim  printed  tiis  'Art  of 
Bngl'wh  Foesj  ; '  and  in  that  work  aleo  we  look  in  vkiq  for  the  name  of  Shakspeare.* 
nte  book  epeaka  of  the  one-tuid-thuty  jeexa'  space  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  thus 
pats  the  date  of  the  writing  a  jear  eariier  than  the  printing.  But  we  here  look  in 
vain  for  Bome  other  illustrious  namee  besides  that  of  Shakepere.  Halone  has  not 
told  ua  that  the  nama  of  Edmund  Spenser  is  not  found  in  Puttenham  ;  nor,  what  is 
still  more  uncandid,  that  not  one  of  Shakspere's  eariy  dramatic  oontemporariee  is 
mentioned — neither  Marlowe,  nor  Oreene,  nor  Peele,  nor  Kjd,  nor  Ljlj.  The  author 
evidently  derives  his  knowledge  of  "poete  and  poeay"  from  a  much  earlier  period 
than  that  in  which  he  publishes.  He  does  not  mention  Spenser  bf  name,  but  he 
does  "that  other  gentleman  who  wrote  the  late  'Shepherd's  Calendar."*  The 
"Shepherd's  Calendar"  of  %>eDser  was  published  in  the  year  1076. 

Halone  goee  on  te  argue  that  the  omission  of  Shakspere's  name^  or  anj  notioe  of 
his  works,  in  Kr  John  Harrington's  "Apology  of  Poetiy,"  printed  in  1591,  in  which 
"  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentions  aoEoe  of  the  oelebrated 
diwniis  of  that  time,"  is  a  proof  that  none  of  Shaksporo's  dramatic  oompositions  had 
then  appeared.  The  reader  will  be  in  a  better  position  te  judge  of  the  value  of  this 
argument  by  a  reference  to  the  passage  of  Sir  John  Harrington ; — "  For  tr^edies, 
to  omit  other  fiuuous  tntgadies,  that,  that  was  played  at  St.  John's  in  Cambridge 
of  Richard  UL,  would  move,  I  think,  I^alaris  the  tyrant,  and  terrify  all  tyrannous- 
minded  men."  [This  was  a  Latin  play,  by  Dr.  Le^ge,  acted  some  years  be£>re  IfiSS.] 
"  Ilioa  for  comedies.  How  fiill  of  harmless  mirth  is  our  Cambridge  '  Pedantius'  and 
the  Oiford  'Bellum  Grammaticale  1 ' "  [USn  plays  agtun.]  "Or,  to  apeak  of 
a  London  comedy,  how  much  good  matter,  yea,  and  matter  of  state,  is  there  in  that 
comedy  called  'Tlie  Flay  of  the  Cards,'  in  which  it  is  showed  how  four  parasitical 
knaves  robbed  the  four  principal  vocations  of  the  realm;  videL  the  vocation  of 
soldiers,  scholars,  merchants,  and  husbandmen  I  Of  wtuch  comedy,  I  cannot  foiget 
the  saying  of  a  notable  wise  counsellor  that  is  now  dead,  who,  when  some  (to  sing 
naoebo)  advised  that  it  should  be  forbidden,  because  it  was  somewhat  too  plain,  and 
indeed  as  the  old  saying  is  (sooth  boord  is  no  boord),  yet  he  would  have  it  allowed, 
adding  it  was  fit  that  they  which  do  that  they  should  not,  should  hear  that  they 
would  not"  Nothing,  it  will  be  seen,  can  be  more  exaggerated  than  Malone's  stete- 
ment,  "  He  takee  occasion  to  speak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentions  some  of  the  cele- 
brated dramas  of  that  tima"  Does  ho  mention  "  Tamburlaine,"  or  "  Faustus,"  or 
"The  Massacre  of  Paris,"  or  "The  Jew  of  Maltal"  As  he  does  not,  it  may  be 
■sBumed  with  equal  justitM  that  none  of  these  plays  of  Marlowe  had  appeared  in 
ISBl  ;  and  yet  we  know  that  he  died  in  IS93.  Soof  Lyly's  "Qalathea,"  "Alexander 
and  Ounpasp^"  "  Endymion,"  &a  So  of  Greene's  "  Orlando  and  EVirioso,"  "  ^iar 
BaooQ,"  "James  IV."  So  of  the  "Spanish  Tragedy"  of  Kyd.  The  truth  is,  that 
Harrington  in  his  notice  of  oelebrated  dramas  was  even  more  antiquated  than  Put- 
tenham ;  and  his  evidence,  therefore,  in  this  matter,  is  utterly  worthless. 

But  Halone  has  given  his  crowning  proof  that  Shakspere  had  not  written  before 
IfiSI,  in  the  following  words  : — "Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  his  '  Defence  of  Poesie,' speaks 
■t  some  length  of  the  low  steto  of  dramatic  literature  at  the  time  he  composed  this 
treatise,  but  has  not  tbe  slightest  allusion  to  Shakspeare,  whose  plays,  had  they  then 
appeared,  would  doubtless  have  rescued  the  English  stage  from  the  contempt  which 
is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  accomplished  writer ;  and  to  which  it  was  justly  exposed 
by  the  wretched  compositions  of  those  who  preceded  our  poet.  "Itie  Defence  of 
Poesie'  was  not  published  till  I59fi,  but  must  have  been  written  some  years  before." 
lliere  is  one  slight  objection  to  this  argument :  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Zu^hen,  in  the  year  1086  ;  tmd  it  would  really  have  been  somewhat 
surprising  if  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "  Defence  of  Poesy"  could  have  included 
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Shaksporo  io  his  aooount  "  of  tho  low  etste  of  dnuualic  literature  at  the  time  he 
competed  this  treatise,"  which  was  in  effect  a  reply  to  "Hie  School  of  Abuse"  of 
Gosson,  and  to  other  oDntroversialiBta  of  the  puritaoical  faction,  who  were  loudeat 
about  1S80,     At  that  time  Shakq)ere  was  sixteen  jeorB  of  aget 

The  earliest  example  of  the  ap^dication  of  blank-verse  to  the  drama  is  exhibited 
in  "Ferrei  and  Porrei,"  (usiuJIy  called  "Gorboduo,")  written  by  SaokviUe  and 
Norton,  and  acted  in  tho  Inner  Temple,  and  before  the  queen,  in  IfiSl.  A  surrep- 
titious copy  of  this  play  was  published  in  156S  ;  and  a  genuine  edition  appeared  in 
1C71.  Q^icoyne'B  "Jocasta,"  played  at  Qray's  Inn  in  1086,  was  also  in  blank- 
verse.  Whetstone's  "  Promos  tmd  Cassandra,"  printed  in  1S78,  but  not  previously 
acted,  was  partially  io  btank-verso.  Hughes's  "  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,"  in  blank- 
verse,  was  acted  before  the  queen  in  1S87  at  Cheenwich.  The  playa  publicfy  acted 
subsequent  to  these  performances,  and  up  to  1687, — when  Nashe,  in  a  passage  we 
have  quoted,  talks  of  the  "  swelling  bombast  of  bragging  blank-verse," — are  held 
by  Hr.  Collier  either  to  have  been  written  in  prose  or  in  rhyming  verse.  Mr.  Collier 
therefore  mwitfuns  that  the  establishment  of  blaok-veree  upon  the  public  stage  was 
a  great  and  original  effort ;  and  he  gives  the  praise  of  effecting  this  revolution  to 
Christopher  Marlowe.  "  l^burlaine,"  which  ho  holds  to  be  Mariowe's  work,  was, 
he  affirms,  the  first  example  of  a  play  in  blank-verse  so  acted.  Mr.  Collier  says, 
"To  adduce  ' Tambnrlaine'  as  our  earliest  popular  dromatio  composition  iu  blank- 
verse  is  to  present  it  in  an  entirely  new  ligh^  most  important  in  cousidoring  the 
question  of  its  merits  and  its  defects."  Again  :  "  Marlowe  did  not  '  set  the  end  of 
scholarism  in  an  English  blank-vetse  ;'*  but  he  thought  that  the  substitutiwo  of 
blank-verse  for  rhyme  would  be  a  moot  valuable  improvement  in  our  dram^"  Now, 
we  honestly  confess,  admitting  that  "  Marlowe  was  our  first  poet  who  used  blank-verse 
in  oompositions  p^ormed  in  public  theatres,"  (and  the  question  is  not  one  which 
we  are  called  upon  here  to  examine,)  we  cannot  appreciate  the  amount  of  the  merit 
which  Mr.  Collier  thus  djums  for  Ikbuiowe.  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex"  had  been  acted, 
more  than  onoe,  before  numerous  spectators ;  and  it  was  in  oiistence,  in  the  printed 
form  in  which  it  was  ocoessible  to  all  men,  sixteen  years  before  Marlowe  is  supposed 
to  have  effected  this  improvement.  It  was  not  an  obscure  or  a  contemptible  per- 
formance. Sydney  deaoribes  it  as  "&11  of  stately  speeches  and  well-eouuding 
phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Soieca  his  style."  At  any  rate,  here  was  dramatic 
blank-verse  ;  monotonous  indeed,  not  informed  with  any  bold  or  creative  spirit  of 
poetry,  coldly  oorroct,  and  tediously  didactic ;  but  still  blauk-verse,  constructed 
upon  a  principle  that  was  imitated  by  all  the  eariy  dramatists,  till  some  master  arose 
who  broke  up  its  unifonnity,  and  refined  tho  "drumming  decasyllabon"t  with 
variety  of  measure  and  of  puiao.  Where  was  the  remarkable  merit  of  introdudng 
the  blank-verso  of  Sackvillo  to  the  ptiUic  st^  }  If  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex"  hod  not 
been  printed, — if  "  Promos  and  Cwaondra"  had  not  been  printed, — if,  being  known 
bo  a  few,  their  memory  had  perished — the  man  who  first  introduced  bWk-veree 
into  a  popular  play  might  have  been  held  in  some  sense  to  have  been  aa  inventor. 
But  tho  public  stage  had  not  received  the  dramatio  blank-verse  with  which  every 
scholar  must  have  been  familiar,  from  one  very  obvious  «arcumataoct^ — the  rudeness 
of  its  exhibitions  did  not  require  the  tud  of  Uie  poet,  or  at  least  required  only  the 
aid  which  he  could  afford  with  extreme  facility.  The  stage  had  its  extemporal  aotor^ 
its  ready  oonstructora  of  dull  and  pointless  pros^  and  its  manufacturers  of  doggrd 
which  exhibited  nothing  of  poetry  but  its  fetters.  Greene  himself,  who  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  tribe  of  low  writers  for  the  theatre  in  its  earliest  tiansition- 
shite,  says,  in  166B,  that  he  still  maintams  his  "c^  course  to  palt«T  up  something 
in  prose."  He  is  as  indignant  as  hia  friend  Nashe  against  "  verses  jet  on  the  stage 
■  Qntax,  in  IfiSS.  f  Nuhe,  I6S7. 
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in  tragical  boskins,  eveiy  word  filling  the  mouth  like  the  foburden  of  Bow-bell," 
This,  Mr.  Collier  sajs,  is  pointed  at  Marlowe.  Qreene  ia  no  doubt  ssrcastio  upon 
aome  one  who  hsd  made  mouthing  veraes,  whilst  he  eontinued  to  write  proea 
Mariowe,  very  probably,  had  first  made  a  species  of  veise  popular  which  Oreene  had 
not  practtsed,  and  which,  he  says,  he  was  twitted  with  being  unable  to  produce. 

It  was  commendable  in  any  man  to  adopt  an  essentially  higher  style  inau  that 
with  which  the  stage  had  been  familiar ;  but  it  certainly  required  no  great  effort  in 
a  poet  to  transfer  the  style  which  had  been  popular  in  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's 
Inn  to  Blackfriats  and  the  Curtain.  The  cases  appear  to  us  parallel  with  many  coses 
of  publication  in  another  form.  The  style  which  was  first  made  popular  by  Beppo, 
for  example,  was  previously  presented  to  the  English  taste  in  Whiatlecraft ;  but 
because  Wliiatlecavft  was  known  to  a  few,  whilst  Bcppo  was  read  by  thousands,  shall 
wo  say  that  Byron  firat  thought  the  introduction  of  the  style  of  Bemi  would  bo  a 
most  valuable  improvement  in  our  poetry !  With  the  highest  respect  for  Mr. 
OoUier's  opinions,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  reputation  of  Hudowe  must  rest,  not 
apon  his  popular  revival  of  drumatic  blank-verse,  if  he  did  so  revive  it,  but  upon 
the  eitent  to  which  he  improved  the  model  which  was  ready  to  his  hand.  And  here 
we  comiot  help  thinking  that  the  invective  both  of  Nashe  and  Greene  is  not  directed 
so  amcb  against  the  popular  introduction  of  blank-verse,  as  against  a  particular 
species  of  blauk-verse  whose  very  defects  had  perhaps  contributed  to  its  popularity. 
Nashe  bestows  his  satire  upon  "vain-glorioua  tragedians,  who  contend  not  so  seriously 
to  excel  in  action  as  to  fflnbowel  the  clouds  in  a  speech  of  comparison  ;" — ort- 
Doasters,  who  "  think  to  outbrave  better  pens  with  a  swelling  bombast,"  4c.  j  — 
"  being  not  exteroporal  in  the  invention  of  any  other  means  to  vent  their  manhood." 
tireene,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  "  whose  extemporal  vein  in  any  humour  will  excel 
our  greatest  art-masters'  deliberate  thoughts."  Greene  himself,  although  he  derides 
those  "  who  set  the  end  of  scholarism  in  au  English  blonk-veree,"  pomta  especially 
at  verse  where  he  finds  "  every  word  filling  the  mouth  like  the  foburden  of  Bow- 
bell;"  and,  he  adds,  "daring  God  out  of  heaven  with  that  atheist  Tomburlmne." 
Mr.  Collier  has  proved,  very  conclu^vely,  that  Marlowe  was  the  author  of  "  Tom- 
burloine  ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  invective  of  Nashe  and 
Greene  may  justly  apply  to  this  performance.  Its  very  defects  Mr.  Collier  ascribes 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written  ; — "  We  may  assert  that,  when 
writing  '  Tamborlaine,'  Marlowe  contemplated  a  most  important  change  and  im- 
provement in  fbglish  dramatic  poetry.  Until  it  appeared,  pla^t  vpon  the  jmUus 
Mage  were  written,  sometimes  in  prose,  but  most  commonly  in  rhyme ;  and  the 
object  of  Moriowe  was  to  sul^tute  bhmk- verse.  His  genius  was  daring  and  original ; 
he  felt  that  prose  was  heavy  and  unattractive,  and  rhyme  unnatural  and  wearisome; 
and  he  determined  to  make  a  bold  effort,  to  the  success  of  which  we  know  not  how 

much  to  attribute  of  the  after-excellence  of  even   Shakespeare  himself. 

Marlowe  had  a  purpose  to  accomplish  ;  ho  had  undertaken  to  wean  the  multitude 
front  the  'jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother-wits,'  which,  according  to  Qosson,  were 
so  attractive  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object  it  was  necessoty  to  give  eomo- 
thing  in  exchange  for  what  he  took  away.  Hence  the  '  swelling  bombast'  of  the 
style  in  which  much  of  the  two  Parts  of  'Tamburlaine  the  Great'  is  written."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  greatly  doubt  whether,  if  Shakspcro  had  followed  in  the  steps  of 
"  Tunburiune,"  his  "after-excellence"  would  have  been  so  rapidly  matured.  It  was 
when  he  rejected  this  model,  if  ho  ever  followed  it,  that  he  moved  onward  with  free- 
dom to  his  own  surpassing  glory. 

The  pli^  that  can  be  unhesitatingly  assigned  to  Marlowe  are, — the  two  Paria  of 
""nunburlaine,"  the  "Massacre  of  Paris,"  "Faustua,"  "The  Jew  of  Malta,"  and 
"  Edward  XV     There  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever  be  the  defects  of  these  perform- 
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ancee,  tiiat  they  are  the  work  of  a  very  remarkable  man, — one  th&t  stood  apart  Erom 
the  maae  of  his  oontemporaries  to  impresB  the  peculiaritiee  of  his  genius  upon  eveiy- 
thing  he  touched.  It  ia  impossible  to  open  "  Tamburiune,"  at  an;  pagOt  without 
feeling  that  we  have  lighted  upon  a  work  of  power.  Ws  encounter  perpetual  instaooes 
of  the  moBt  extravagaat  taato ;  the  inflated  st^e  invades,  without  intermission,  the 
debateable  ground  between  tiie  sublime  and  the  ridiculous;  the  characters  are 
destitute  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  goigeous  savage  who  perpetuall;  fills 
the  scene ;  we  look  in  vain  for  the  slightest  approach  to  simplicity.  But  sbill  we 
are  not  wearied  with  the  feeble  platitudes  that  belong  to  the  b^  of  imitators. 
The  wild  msgnificenee,  the  unbridled  passion,  the  fierceness  of  love  or  hatred,  the 
revelling  in  blood  and  cruelty  without  fear  or  remorse,  the  pride  in  being  accounted 
a'  scourge  of  God — these  attributes  of  the  character  of  Tamburlaine  were  pre- 
cisely suited  te  the  power  which  Marlowe  possessed  for  their  development.  In  the 
fdmace  of  his  imagiitation  not  only  the  images  and  figurative  allusions,  but  the  whole 
material  of  his  poetry, — the  action,  the  characteiication,  and  the  style, — became 
aQ  of  the  same  white  heat  Everything  in  "Tamburlaine"  bums.  The  characters 
walk  about  like  the  damned  in  "  Vathek,"  with  hearts  of  real  fire  in  their  bosoms. 
Hiey  apeak  in  language  such  as  no  human  beings  actually  employ,  >— not  because 
they  are  Orientals,  but  because  they  are  not  men  and  women.  They  look  to  i 
things  apart  &om  this  earth, — not  because  they  are  clothed  in  "  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold,"  but  because  their  feelings  are  not  our  feelings,  and  their  thoughts  not 
thoughts.  The  queen  of  the  hero  is  dying  in  his  presence  :  though  he  tied  kings  to 
his  chariot-wheels,  and  scourged  them  with  whips,  he  is  represented  as  acoessiblo 
to  the  softer  emotions  ;  and  the  lover  thus  pours  forth  his  lament : — 

"  Proud  foTj,  and  intolersble  fit. 
That  due*  tonnsDt  the  body  of  my  loie. 
And  sconive  tbe  Konrge  of  the  immoita]  Ood  : 
Now  ara  thoM  ipheiM,  whera  Capid  n>'d  to  lit, 
Woonding  (he  worid  with  vonder  uid  with  love, 
Sadly  nij^ied  with  pale  uid  gtuuUy  death, 
Wlioae  darti  do  pierce  the  osntie  of  my  eout. 
Her  ucred  beauty  hath  enchanted  heaieii ; 
And  bad  ihe  liT'd  before  the  tiege  of  Troy, 
Helen,  (whose  b«auty  lummon'd  Oreeca  to  anna. 
And  drew  it  ihooiand  ehipe  to  Tenedoa,) 
Had  not  been  nam'd  in  Hamer'g  Iliadi ; 
Her  name  bad  been  in  ei'r;  line  he  wrote. 
Or  bad  tbne  wanton  poeti,  for  whou  birth 
Old  Eome  wM  pnnd,  but  gai'd  awhile  on  her, 
Nor  Letbia  nor  Corinna  had  been  nam'd  ; 
Zenocrate  had  been  the  argument 
Of  CT'ry  epigrem  or  elegy. 

[7^  Miuie  tomib.    ZEnocsAfa  dki. 
What !  ii  (be  deodl    Tecfaellea,  dnw  thy  sword 
And  wonnd  the  ennh,  that  it  may  cleave  in  twain, 
And  we  detcend  into  th'  infernal  vaults, 
To  hale  the  &td  risters  by  the  bair. 
And  throw  tham  in  the  IricJe  moat  of  hell, 
For  taking  hence  my  fair  Zenocrale. 
Osaane  and  Theridanws,  to  arau ! 
Baiie  CBvaliero*  higher  than  the  cloud*, 
And  with  the  cannon  break  the  tmae  of  heaVn  ; 
Batter  the  shining  palace  of  the  sun, 
And  ibiver  all  the  starry  firmament. 
For  un'rous  Jove  hath  snalcfa'd  my  love  &om  hence. 


Meaning  lo  moke  her  stately  qneen  of  beavan. 

"'wi&dit        


What  a 


Cinoyjr. 


CHring  tbee  Doctar  and  ambroaia, 
Bebold  me  hen,  diTioe  Zenocrata, 
Baying,  impatisnt,  deiperale,  and  mad. 
Breaking  mj  ttcded  lonce,  with  which  1  bunt 
The  rnaty  beams  of  Janiu*  t«ni|ilo4oan, 
Letdng  out  death  and  tyianniEuig  war, 
To  march  with  mo  under  tfaia  bloody  flag  '. 
And  if  thou  pitiett  Tamtniriaine  the  Grnt, 
Come  down  tram  hettr'n  and  lira  vith  me  agaia.' 

"  He  Haeaacre  of  I^iriB,"  which  Mr.  Collier  thinks  "  was  produced  soon  after 
1 688,"  is  eoBentially  without  dnmatio  interest.  It  was  a  subject  in  which  Marlowe 
would  Datumlly  revel ;  for  in  the  progress  of  the  action  blood  oould  be  made  to  flow 
IS  freely  as  water.  Charles  Lamb  wittily  sayB,  "  Blood  is  made  as  light  of  in  some 
of  these  old  dramas  aa  moneg  in  a  modem  sentimental  comedy ;  and  as  thu  is  given 
sway  till  it  reminds  us  that  it  is  nothing  but  counters,  so  that  ia  spilt  till  it  affects 
o  more  than  ita  representative,  the  pwnt  of  the  property-man  in  the  theatre." 
Unquestionably  this  was  a  characteristic  of  the  transition  state  of  the  drama ;  and 
"  "ntuB  Andronicus"  is  a  memorable  example  of  it.  But  Marlowe,  especially,  revels 
in  theee  exhibitions ;  and  in  the  "  Jew  of  Malta"  the  passion  is  carried  to  the  verge 
tA  the  ludicrous.  The  effect  intended  to  be  produced  is,  of  course,  utterly  defeated 
by  these  wholesale  displays  of  brutahty.  Aa  we  pity  the  "  one  sohtary  captive,"  so 
we  weep  over  the  one  victim  of  another'a  passions  ;  but  the  revenge  of  Baiabas,  the 
poisoning  not  only  of  his  own  daughter  but  of  the  entire  nunnery  in  which  she  had 
taken  refuge,  the  maaaacree,  the  treacheries,  the  burning  caldron  that  he  had  intended 
for  a  whole  garrison,  and  into  which  he  ia  himself  plunged, —  tragedy  such  as  this 
is  fdmply  revolting.  The  chaiact«rs  of  Barabaa  and  of  his  servant,  and  the  motives 
by  which  they  are  stsmulated,  ore  the  mere  coinage  of  extrav^anoe  ;  and  the  effect 

as  essentially  undramatic  as  the  perBonification  ia  unreal 

"  Faustus"  is  of  a  higher  cast  than  the  "  Jew  of  Malta,"  although  it  was  probably 
written  before  it  Mr.  Collier  conceives  that  "Faustus"  was  intended  to  follow  up 
"Tamburlaine;"  while  he  assigns  the  "Jew"  to  1S89  or  1S90.  Its  great  merit 
hee  in  the  conception  of  the  principal  character.  It  is  undramatic  in  the  general 
progress  of  the  action  ;  full  of  dark  subtleties,  that  rather  reveal  the  condition  of 
Hariowe's  own  mind  than  lead  to  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  character  which 
he  painted  ;  and  the  comedy  with  which  it  is  blended  is  perfectly  out  of  keeping, 
neither  harmonising  with  the  principal  action,  nor  relieving  it  by  contrast  But  still 
there  is  wonderful  power.  It  is,  however,  essentially  the  power  of  Mariowe,  to 
whom  it  was  not  given,  as  to  the  "  myriad-minded  man,"  to  go  out  of  himself  to 
reaUae  the  truth  of  every  form  of  human  thou^  and  passion,  and  even  to  make 
the  supernatural  a  reaUty.  It  was  for  Marlowe  to  put  his  own  habits  of  mind  mto 
his  dramatic  creations  ;  to  grapple  with  terrors  that  would  be  revolting  to  a  well- 
disciplined  understanding ;  "  to  wander  in  fields  where  curiosity  is  forbidden  to  go ; 
'  D  approach  the  dark  gulf  near  enoogfa  to  look  in  ;  to  be  bu^ed  in  speculations 
rhich  are  the  rottenest  part  of  the  core  of  the  ^it  that  fell  from  the  tree  of  know- 
sdge."*  It  it  in  this  Bjnrit,  Lamb  holds,  that  he  dealt  with  the  characters  of 
Barabas  and  Faustus.  May  we  not  add  that  when  he  worked  upon  a  new  model, — 
when  he  produced  his  "  Edward  XL,"  in  all  probability  his  latest  pl^, — he  could 
not  even  then  avoid  exposing  "  a  mind  which  at  least  delighted  to  dabble  with  inter- 
dicted subjects  1"  The  character  of  Gaveeton  is  certainly  not  drawn  as  Shakspere 
would  have  drawn  it :  if  there  had  been  a  neoeesity  for  so  treating  the  subject,  ht 
would  have  abandoned  it  altogether. 


*  lAmb'a  "SpecJiMiii,''  vol  i.,  page  44. 
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Within  a  year  or  tvro  of  his  death  the  gemua  of  Marlowe  vbb  thus  rcyelling  in 
exercise  of  ita  own  peculiar  quaUtice ;  displaying  alike  its  strength  and  its  weakness, 
its  refinement  and  its  grossneBS.  In  hia  latest  period  he  produced  the  "  Edward  IL" 
iii.  Cvllior  mentions  this  as  "  if  not  the  last,  ccrtajnlj  one  of  the  most  perfect,  of 

Marlowe's  productions Here  the  author's  verdfication  is  exhibited  h 

greatest  excellence."  It  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  Julj  1693,  the  mtliappy 
poet  having  been  killed  in  the  previoiia  month.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  those 
who  hold  that  Marlowe  wrote  the  two  Parta  of  the  "Contention  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster" — the  two  old  piaya  upon  which  they  eay  Shakspcre  founded  the 
Second  and  Third  Porte  of  "  Henry  VI." — also  h<Ad  that  they  were  written  before 
Marlowe's  "  Edward  II."  Chalmers  was  the  first  to  broach  the  theory  of  Marlowe's 
authorship  of  these  plays.  Malone,  as  we  have  ecen,  propounded,  with  minute 
circumstantiality,  in  his  "  Dissertation,"  how  Greene  "  could  not  conceal  hia  morti- 
fication" that  he  and  Peele  had  been  robbed  of  their  property  by  a  "new  upstart 
writer."  But  Malone,  in  hia  "  Chronological  Order,"  arraigns  the  thief  under  an 
entirely  new  indictment.  Some  circumstances,  he  says,  which  have  lately  struck 
him,  confirm  an  opinion  that  Afarlowc  waa  the  author.  And  ho  then  goes  on  to 
produoo  "  confinuations  strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ."  "  A  passage  in  hia  (Mar- 
lowe's) historical  drama  of  '  King  Edward  II.,'  which  Dr.  Farmer  has  pointed  out 
to  me  aince  the  '  Dissertation'  was  printed,  aiao  inclines  me  to  believe,  with  him, 
that  Marlowe  was  the  author  of  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  old  dramas  on  which  Shak- 
speare  formed  the  two  plays  which  in  the  first  foho  edition  of  his  wo^  are  distin- 
guished by  the  titles  of  '  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VL' "  The 
passage  which  produced  this  recantation  of  Malone's  fonner  opinion  is  that  of  the 
two  cdebrated  lines  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  "  Contention  :" 


Mark  the  proof.     "  Marlowe,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes  to  me,  has  the  very  same 
phraseology  iu  '  King  Edward  H. :' — 


"  And  in  the  some  play  I  have  lately  noticed  another  line  in  which  we  find  the  very 
epithet  here  applied  to  the  pious  Lancastrian  king : — 

'"PrownVt  thon  Iherrat,  aspiring  Lanratlerf  " 

The  Rev.  A.  Dyce  has  adopted  the  same  opinion.  "To  the  first  Part  of  the 
'  Contention '  and  to  '  The  True  Tragedy '  (second  part),  Greene  may  have  contri- 
buted his  share ;  so  also  may  Lodge,  and  so  may  Pcole  have  done ;  but  in  both 
pieces  there  are  scenes  characterised  by  a  vigour  of  conception  and  ezproasion,  to 
which,  as  their  undisputed  works  demonstratively  prove,  nether  Greene,  nor  Lodge, 
nor  Peele  could  possibly  have  risen.  Surely,  Uiercfore,  we  have  full  warrant  for 
supposing  that  Marlowe  was  largely  concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  first  Part 
of  the  'Contention,'  and  the  'True  TVagedy.'"* 

The  theory  that  Marlowe  wrote  one  or  both  Parts  of  the  "Contention"  must 
begin  by  assuming  that  his  mind  was  bo  thoroughly  disciplined  at  the  period  when 
he  produced  "  Tomburlainc,"  and  "  Faustus,"  and  the  "  Jew  of  Malta,"  that  he  waa 
able  to  lay  aside  every  element,  whether  of  thoug}it  or  eiprcssion,  by  which  those 

•  "  Some  Accoonl  of  Mariowe  nnd  his  Wrilingt" 
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plajs  are  eharacteriaed  i  adnpt  eesentiaUj  differeDt  principles  for  the  dramatic 
ctmdoct  of  a  atoiy  ;  copy  hia  choractere  from  living  and  breathing  models  of  actual 
mag  ;  come  down  from  hie  pomp  imd  oitravagtmce  of  language,  not  to  reject  poetry, 
bat  to  ally  poetiy  with  femiliar  and  natural  thoughts  ;  and  delineate  crimo,  not  with 
the  faring  and  &ntastic  pencil  that  makes  domons  spout  forth  fire  and  blood  i 
midst  of  thick  daAn^as,  but  with  a  severe  portraiture  of  men  who  walk  in  broad 
daylight  upon  the  common  earth,  rendering  the  ordinary  passions  of  their  fellows — 
|M'id<^  and  envy,  and  ambition,  and  rerenge— most  fearful,  ttota  their  allianoe  with 
atapendous  intelloct  and  unconquerable  energy.  This  was  what  Harlowc  must  bavo 
done  before  he  could  have  conducted  a  single  sustained  scene  of  either  Part  of  the 
"  Contention  ; " — before  he  could  have  depicted  the  fierce  hatreds  of  Beaufort  and 
GkHter,  the  never-subdued  ambition  of  Margaret  ai^  York,  the  patient  suffering 
amidst  taunting  friends  and  reviling  enemies  of  Henry,  and,  above  all,  the  courage, 
the  activi^,  the  tenacity,  the  self-poaaeaaion,  the  intellectual  supremai^,  and  the 
psseionleea  ferocity,  of  Kchard.  In  the  "  Tamburlainc,"  and  "  Jew,"  and  "  Faustiis," 
events  move  on  with  no  natural  progression.  In  every  scene  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  eidto.  We  have  no  re]>ose  ;  for,  if  striking  situations  are  not  presented, 
we  have  the  same  exaggerations  of  thought,  and  the  same  extravaganco  of  language. 
What  is  intended  to  be  &miliar  at  once  plunges  into  the  opposite  extravagance  of 
ribaldry  ;  and  even  the  mesaengera  and  servants  are  made  out  of  something  different 
fixim  life.  We  have  looked  through  Marlowe's  plays — those  which  are  unquestionably 
of  an  earlier  date  than  bis  "  Edward  11."^ — for  a  plain  piece  of  narrative,  such  aa  might 
contrast  with  the  easy  method  with  which  Shakspere  in  general  tells  a  stoiy,  and  of 
which  the  "  Contention  "  fumifihes  abundant  examples :  but  we  have  looked  in  vain. 
Od  the  other  hand,  innumerable  passages  may  be  found  in  Marlowe's  "  Edward  IL" 
in  which  his  peculiar  characteristics  continue  to  prevail,  but  a-ssociated  with  many 
evidences  of  a  really  higher  style  of  dramatic  poetry.  This  is  decisive,  we  think, 
against  Uarlowe  being  the  author  of  the  "  Contention."  But  it  proves  something 
more ; — it  is  evidence  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  another  model,  and  that 
model  we  hold  to  be  the  "  Contention  "  itself.  Here  it  stands,  with  a  fixed  date 
in  itaelf  a  model,  we  believe,  if  no  other  works  of  Shokspore  can  be  proved  to  have 
existed  in,  or  close  upon,  the  first  half  of  the  decad  commencing  in  ISSfi.  To  show 
ontrary  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintjin  that  Marlowe's  "  Edward  IL"  preceded 
Uie  "  Contention  ; "  but  upon  this  point  no  one  has  ever  raised  a  doubt.  All  the 
Eoglish  authorities  have  left  the  "  Contention  "  amidst  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  that 
dnmia,  which  Marlowe /«*,  and  Shakspere  afterwards,  according  to  their  theory,  came 
to  infbnn  with  life  and  poetry.  They  have  always  proclaimed  these  dramas  as  old 
plays — rude  plays — things  which  Shak^>erc  remodelled.  We  hold  that  they  were 
the  things  upon  which  Marlowe  built  his  later  style,  whether  as  regards  the  dramatic 
ocHiduct  of  an  action,  the  development  of  character,  or  the  structure  of  the  verse , — 
and  we  hold  that  th^  were  Shaksperc's. 

But  thoe  ia  one  point  which  those  who  deny  Shakspere  the  authorship  of  the 
two  I^rts  of  the  "  Contention  "  altogether  pass  over,  llicy  know  that  the  wonderful 
comedy  of  the  Jack  Cade  scenes  of  the  second  Pttrt  of  "Heniy  VL"  is,  with  scarcely 
any  dunge,  to  be  found  in  the  play  which  they  say  Shakspere  did  not  write.  But 
according  to  the  theory  of  Malone,  and  Collier,  and  Dyoe,  and  Hunter,  there  whs 
le  author  who  preceded  Shakspcare  "  who  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having 
given  birth  in  England  to  the  very  highest  comedy — not  the  mere  comedy  of 
Dtanners,  not  the  comedy  of  imitation,  but  that  comedy  which,  having  its  roots 
imbedded  in  the  most  profound  philosophy,  ia  still  as  fr(»h  as  at  the  hour  when  it 
was  first  written,  and  will  endure  through  every  change  in  the  outward  forms  of 
social  Ufe.     For  what  is  the  comedy  which  is  here  before  us,  written,  as  it  would 
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seem,  bj  "  sotne  author  who  preceded  Shokspeare  1 "  Is  it  the  oomedy  of  Marlowe  ? 
or  of  Greene )  or  of  Poele )  or  of  the  latter  two  i — or  of  Lodge,  who  wrote  in  con- 
junction with  Greene  i — or  of  Lyiy  1 — or  Kyd  ? — or  Nnshe ) — or  is  it  to  bo  traced 
to  8ome  anonymouB  author,  such  as  he  who  produced  "  The  Famous  Victories  1 " 
We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  where  to  assign  the  authorship  of  such  comedy  upon  this 
theory.  We  turn  to  the  works  of  the  authois  who  preceded  Shakspero,  and  we  find 
abundance  indeed  of  low  buffoonery,  but  scarcely  a  spark  of  that  universal  wit  and 
humour  whidi,  all  things  considered,  ia  the  very  rarest  amongst  the  gifts  of  geniua 
Those  who  ore  &miliar  with  the  works  of  tbe  earliest  English  dramatiata  will  know 
that  our  assertion  is  not  made  at  random.  We  believe  that  the  man,  to  use  the 
words  of  our  valued  fiiend,  Mr,  Craik,  "  who  first  informed  our  drama  with  true  wit 
and  humour  "  was  the  only  ntau  of  whose  eiistence  we  have  any  record  who  could 
have  written  the  Jack  Cade  scenes  of  tlie  "  Contention." 

If  Shakspere  had  done  to  theee  remarkable  dramas  what  it  is  the  feahion  to  assert 
that  he  did, — new-ver^fy,  new-model,  transpoeei  amplify,  improve,  and  polish, — he 
would  still  have  been  essentially  a  djshone^  plagiarist.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  our  beUef  that  the  two  Farts  of  tho  "  Contention  "  are  immeasurably  supe- 
rior, in  the  dramatic  conduct  of  the  story,  the  force  and  consistency  of  character, 
the  energy  of  language,  yea,  and  even  harmony  of  Tcraification,  to  any  dramatic  pro- 
duction whatever  which  existed  in  the  year  1691.  We  hold  that  whoever  obtained 
poBseesion,  legally  or  otherwise,  of  tho  property  of  these  productions  (meaning  by 
property  the  purchased  r^t  of  exhibiting  them  on  the  stsge),  and  applied  himself 
to  their  amplification  and  improvement  to  the  extent,  and  with  the  success,  which  is 
represented,  was,  to  say  the  beet  of  him,  a  presumptuous  and  aelf-sufBcient  nacddler. 
We  hold  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  Sbakf^>ere  should  have  sot  about  such  a 
work  at  all,  having  any  consciousnees  of  his  own  original  power.  We  further  hold, 
that  the  only  consistent  theory  that  can  be  maintained  with  regard  to  the  amplifi- 
cations and  improvements  upon  the  original  work  must  be  founded  uxK>n  the  belief 
that  the  Work  in  its  first  form  was  Shakspere'a  own.  "  He  new-modelled,"  says 
Ualona  This  ia  a  phrase  of  large  acceptation.  We  can  understand  how  Shakspere 
new-modelled  the  <^  "  Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  and  the  old  "  King  John,"  by  com- 
pletely re-writii^  all  the  parts,  adding  some  characters,  rejecting  others,  rendering 
the  action  at  his  {deosure  more  simple  or  more  complex,  expanding  a  short  exclama>- 
tion  into  a  long  and  brilliant  dialogue,  or  condensii^  a  whole  scene  into  some  eipre»- 
sive  speech  or  two.  IliiB,  to  our  minds,  is  a  sort  of  remodelling  which  Shakspere 
did  not  liiaH^ln  to  try  his  hand  upon.  But  the  remodelling  which  consiata  in  the 
addition  of  lines  here  and  there, — in  the  eipannon  of  a  sentiment  already  expressed, 
— in  the  substitution  of  a  forcible  line  for  a  weak  one,  or  a  rhythmical  line  for  one 
less  harmonious, — in  the  change  of  an  epithet  or  tho  inversion  of  two  epithets, — 
and  this  without  the  slightest  change  in  the  dramatic  conception  of  tbe  original, 
whether  as  to  the  action  as  a  whole,  or  the  progress  of  the  action, — or  the  eharao- 
tarization  as  a  whole,  or  the  small  details  of  character  ; — remodelling  such  as  this, 
to  be  called  the  work  of  Shakspere,  and  tho  only  work  upon  which  he  exercised  his 
hand  in  theee  dramas,  appears  to  us  to  assume  that  he  stood  in  the  same  relaUon  to 
the  ori^al  author  of  theee  pieces  as  the  mechanic  who  chisels  a  statue  does  to  the 
artist  who  eonceives  and  perfects  its  design. 


TRB  HiaHTT  HB&Bt. 


OHAPTBE    IV. 

THE   MIGHTY    HEART. 


Is  the  spriug  of  1G88,  and  through  the  aummer  bIbo,  we  may  well  believe  that 
Shakspere  abided  in  Londoo.  Hie  couiee  of  public  eveata  waa  auch  that  he  would 
scarcely  have  left  the  capital,  even  for  a  few  weeks.  For  the  hearts  of  all  men  in 
the  vast  city  were  mightily  atirred  ;  and  whilst  in  that  *'  shop  of  war"  might  be 
heard  on  eveiy  side  the  din  of  "  anvils  and  hammers  waking  to  fashion  out  the 
plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice,"*  the  poet  had  his  own  work  to  do,  in 
urging  forward  the  noble  impulse  through  which  the  people,  of  whatever  sect,  or 
whatever  party,  willed  that  they  would  be  free.     It  was  ibe  year  of  the  Armada. 

*  Milton  :  "  Bpeech  for  the  Libert;  of  UnliccDMd  Printing. 
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Wbea  ShalcBpere  first  exchanged  tlio  quiet  intercourse  of  hia  native  town  for  the 
fierce  oontesta  of  opinion  amongst  the  partisans  of  London — he  must  have  had  feare 
for  his  countij.  A  conspiracy,  the  most  daring  and  extensive,  had  burst  out  against 
the  lifb  of  the  Queen  ;  and  it  was  the  more  dangerous  that  the  leaders  of  the  plot 
vere  high-minded  enthusiasts,  who  mingled  with  their  tnutoroua  designs  the  most 
chivalrous  devotion  to  another  Queen,  a  long-snfforing  prisoaer.  The  horrible 
cruelties  that  attended  the  execution  of  Babington  and  his  accomplices  aggravated 
the  pity  which  men  felt  that  so  much  enthusiasm  should  have  been  lost  to  their 
countiT.  More  astounding  events  were  to  follow.  In  a  year  of  dearth  the  dtisons 
had  banqueted,  amidst  bells  and  bonfires,  in  honour  of  the  detection  of  Babington 
and  his  followers ;  and  now,  within  throe  weeks  of  the  feast  of  Christmas,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  assisted  with  divers  carls,  barons,  and  gentlemen  of  account, 
and  woTshipfiil  dtieens  "  in  coats  of  velvet  and  chains  of  gold,  all  on  horseback,  in 
most  solemn  and  stately  manner,  by  sound  of  fbur  trumpets,  about  ten  of  the  clock 
in  the  forenoon,  made  open  and  public  proclamatian  and  declaration  of  tbe  sentence 
lately  given  by  the  nobility  against  tbe  Queen  of  Scots  under  the  great  seal  of 
EngUnd."*  At  tbe  Cross  in  Cheap,  or  at  the  end  of  Chancery  Lane,  or  at  St. 
Magnus'  Comer  near  London  Bridge,  would  the  young  sojourner  in  this  seat  of 
policy  hear  the  proclamation  ;  and  he  would  hear  also  the  "  great  and  wonderful 
rejoicing  of  the  people  of  all  sorts,  as  manifestly  appeared  by  ringing  of  IhJIs,  making 
of  bonfires,  and  singing  of  psalms  in  every  of  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  City."t 
But  amidst  this  show  of  somewhat  ferodous  joy  would  he  encounter  gloomy  and 
fear-stridcen  faces.  Men  would  not  dare  even  to  whisper  their  opinions,  but  it 
would  be  manifest  that  the  public  heart  was  not  wholly  at  easa  On  the  eighth  of 
February  the  Queen  of  Scots  is  executed.  Within  a  week  after  London  pours  forth 
its  multitudes  to  witness  a  magnificent  and  a  mournful  pageant  The  Queen  has 
taken  upon  herself  the  cost  of  the  public  funeral  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  She  has  done 
wisely  in  this.  In  honouring  the  memoiy  of  the  most  gallant  and  accomplished  of 
her  subjects,  she  diverts  the.  popular  mind  from  unquiet  reflortiona  to  feelings  in 
which  all  can  sympathise.  Even  the  humblest  of  the  people,  who  know  little  of  the 
poetical  genius,  tbe  taste,  tbe  courte^,  the  chivalrous  bearing  of  this  star  of  the 
Oourt  of  Elizabeth,  know  that  a  young  and  brave  man  has  fallen  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  Some  of  his  companions  in  arms  have  perhaps  told  the  story  of  bis 
giving  the  cup  of  water,  about  to  be  lifted  to  hia  own  parched  Ups,  to  the  dying 
soldier  whose  necessitiea  were  greater  than  bis.  And  that  story  inde«l  would  move 
th^  tears,  Hit  more  than  all  the  gallant  recollections  of  the  tJ11>-yard.  From  the 
Minorites  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  City,  to  St  Paul's,  there  is  a  vast  proces- 
sion of  authorities  in  solemn  purple ;  bnt  more  impressive  is  the  long  column  of 
"  ceitain  young  men  of  the  City,  marching  by  three  and  three  in'black  cassoldns,  with 
thdr  sh(nt  pikes,  halberds,  and  ensign  trailing  on  the  ground."  There  are  in  that 
proceosion  many  of  the  "offioere  of  bis  foot  in  the  Low  Countries^"  his  "gentlonen 
and  yeomen-sorvants,"  and  twelve  "  knights  of  his  kindred  and  friends."  One  there 
is  amongst  them  upon  whom  all  eyes  are  ga^ng — Drake,  the  bold  seaman,  who  has 
carried  the  terror  of  the  English  Sag  through  every  sea,  and  in  a  few  months  will ' 
"  tdngeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard."  The  corpse  of  Sydney  is  borne  by  fourteen  of 
his  yeomen  ;  and  amongst  the  pall-bearers  is  one  weeping  manly  tears,  Fulke  Greville, 
upon  whose  own  tomb  was  written  as  the  dimax  of  his  honour  that  he  was  "  friend 
t«  Sir  F^ip  Sydney,"  ^le  unde  of  the  dead  hero  is  there  also,  the  proud,  ambi- 
tious, weak,  and  incapable  Leicester,  who  has  been  kinging  it  as  Qovemor-Oencral  of 
tbe  Low  Coutries,  without  the  courage  to  fight  a  battle,  except  that  in  which  Sydney 
was  sacrificed.  He  has  been  recalled  ;  and  is  in  some  disfavour  in  the  courtly  circle, 
*  Staw'j  "  AnMla."  f  Ibid. 
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although  he  tried  to  redeem  his  dii^racea  id  the  Netberlutds  bj  boldly  counaelliiig 
the  poisoning  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Shakspera  m&f  have  looked  upon  the  haughtj 
peer,  and  ehuddered  when  he  thought  of  the  murderer  of  Edward  Arden.* 

Within  a  yea  of  the  burial  of  Sydney  the  popular  temper  had  greatly  changed. 
It  had  gone  forth  to  all  lands  that  En^ond  was  to  be  invaded.  Philip  of  Spain 
was  pi^Muing  the  greatest  turuunest  that  the  combined  navies  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, d  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  could  bear  across  the  seas,  to 
<7nsh  the  arch-heretio  of  England.  Home  had  blceecd  the  enterprise.  Prophecies 
bad  been  heard  in  divers  languages,  that  the  year  1688  "  should  be  most  fatal  and 
coninouB  unto  all  estates,"  and  it  was  "  now  plainly  discovered  that  England  was  the 

■  1  subject  of  that  time's  opcration."+  Yet  England  did  not  quaiL  "  The  whole 
oommonalty,"  says  the  annaUet,  "became  of  one  heart  and  mind."  The  Council  of 
War  demanded  five  thousand  men  and  fifteen  ships  of  the  City  of  London.     Two 


[Cuap  It  Tilbury.] 

days  were  craved  for  answer ;  and  the  City  replied  that  ten  thousand  men  and 
thirty  ships  were  at  the  service  of  their  country.!  In  every  field  around  the 
capital  were  the  citixene  who  had  taken  arms  practisng  the  usual  points  of  war. 
The  Camp  at  'Hlbury  was  fonned.     "  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  the  soldiers, 

•  See  poge  66.  f  Slow'*  "Annali." 

ji  the  fto"!]  old  hiXorian  of  London,  that  the  City  oiJt  gave 
en  were  certainly  leiied  in  the  Iwcnly-Rvc  wardi.      ^  K  ' 
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Bs  thej  marched  towsrdB  'nibuiy,  thw*  oheerftil  coimtenancee,  oourageoua  words 
and  gestui^  |^an<n"g  and  letting  wheresoevor  they  came  ;  and  in  the  camp  their 
moat  felicity  waa  hope  of  fight  with  the  enemy :  where  ofttimea  divers  rumouiv  ran 
of  their  foes  approach,  and  that  present  battle  would  be  given  them ;  then  were 
they  joyful  at  such  news,  as  if  lu^y  gianta  were  to  run  a  race."  There  is  another 
deacription  of  an  eager  and  confident  army  that  may  parallel  this : — 

"AUfiiniiah-d.  aUmamu: 
All  plam'd,  like  eatridgei  that  with  the  wind 
Bated, — like  eattlei  haiing  lately  batli'd ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coata,  like  iniBge* ; 
Ai  Ml  (^  ipirit  a*  the  month  of  Hay, 
And  goigeoui  at  iht  ann  at  midnutmier : 
Wanton  at  youthful  gwu,  wild  tt  yomig  bulll.''* 

He  who  wrote  this  deecription  had,  we  think,  looked  upon  the  patriot  tnunbands  of 
London  in  1583.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  had  given  an  impulse  to  the  spirit 
which  had  called  forth  this  "  strong  and  mighty  preparation,"  in  a  voice  as  trunipet- 
tongued  as  the  proclamations  of  EHkabeth.  The  chronology  of  Shakspere''B  King 
John  is  amongst  the  many  doubtful  points  of  his  literary  career.  The  authorship 
of  the  "  King  John  "  in  two  Parts  is  equally  doubtfiil.  But  if  that  be  an  older  play 
than  Shakapere'a  and  be  not,  as  the  Germans  believe  with  some  reason,  written  by 
Shakspero  himself  the  drama  which  we  receive  as  hia  is  a  work  peculiaiiy  fitted  for 
the  year  of  the  great  Annada.  The  other  play  is  fidl  of  matter  that  would  have 
offended  the  votaries  of  the  old  religion.  Hiis,  in  a  wise  spirit  of  toleration,  attacks 
no  large  classes  of  men — eicitee  no  prejudices  against  friars  and  nuns,  but  vindicates 
the  independence  of  England  against  the  interference  of  the  papal  authority,  and 
earnestly  exhorts  her  to  be  true  to  herselt  This  was  the  spirit  in  which  oven  the  ■ 
undoubted  adherents  of  the  andent  forms  of  religion  acted  while  England  lay  under 
the  ban  of  Homo  in  1688.  The  passages  in  Shakspere's  "King  John"  appear  to  us 
to  have  oven  a  more  pregnant  meaning,  when  they  are  connected  with  that  stirring 

"  K.  John.   What  earthly  name  to  inleTTagntoriea 
Can  taak  the  &ee  breath  of  a  aacred  king  ? 
Thou  CBMt  not,  cardinal,  deTiie  a  name 
So  alight,  unworthy  and  ridiculoua. 
To  chuge  me  10  ui  onawer,  at  the  pope. 
Tell  him  thi>  tale  ;  and  from  the  moath  of  England 
Add  thui  muth  mora,— that  no  luLian  prieet 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  onr  dominiona; 
Bnt  aa  wa  nnder  Heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So  under  Him,  that  great  aupremacy, 
Where  we  da  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 
Without  the  awiitance  at  a  mortal  hand  : 
So  tell  the  pope )  all  reveience  aet  apart. 
To  him.  and  hi*  naurp'd  anthority. 

jr.  Phil   Brother  of  England,  you  blaiphcme  in  thia. 

K,  Johit.    Though  you,  and  lU  tlie  kinga  of  ChrisleDdom, 
Are  led  so  giouly  by  this  meddling  prieit. 
Pleading  the  corae  that  money  may  buy  out ; 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  driMa,  doat, 
Purchaae  eormpted  pardon  of  ■  man. 
Who,  in  that  aale,  aeOa  pardon  Gram  himself; 
Though  yoo,  aod  all  Uio  test,  ao  gnnaly  lad, 
Thia  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cheriah ; 

•  "  Henry  IV.,"  Part  L,  Aet  rv..  Scene  i. 
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IL  John.   Tbe  It^ts  of  the  pope  hath  been  with  me, 
And  I  h>Te  mad*  a  lu^pj  peace  with  him  ; 
And  he  halh  promu'd  to  diioiiu  the  powen 
Led  by  ths  dau[diin. 

Batt.  0  inglarioiu  leagao  I 

Shall  ve,  npon  the  fboting  of  our  land, 
Send  {ur-pbiy  ordon.  Bod  nuke  compTonuW, 
Inainuatian,  parley,  and  hose  tmce. 
To  anu  inmive  f 

Thit  Bnglsnd  nerec  did,  nor  nerer  iball, 

Ide  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqaeror. 

But  when  it  Gnt  did  help  to  waand  itMlf. 

Now  theae  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 

Come  die  three  cornen  of  the  world  in  anna. 

And  we  ihall  ihocli  them :  Nought  ihall  m^e  U*  me. 

If  Bngland  to  itwlf  do  reit  bnt  true." 

Tlio  patriotism  of  Sbakspere  is  less  displayed  in  set  Bpeechea  than  in  the  whole 
life  of  historical  playa — incident  and  character.  Out  of  inferior  writers  might  be 
oollect«d  more  taudotoiy  seutenoea  flattering  to  national  pride ;  but  bis  words  are 
bright  and  inomentaiy  as  the  spark  which  fires  t^e  mine.  The  feeling  is  in  the 
audience,  and  he  causes  it  to  buret  out  in  shoute  or  tears.  He  learnt  the  manago- 
ntent  of  this  power,  we  think,  during  tbe  excitement  of  the  great  year  of  1 088. 

The  Armada  is  scattered.  England's  gallant  sons  have  done  their  woik ;  the  winds, 
which  a  greater  Power  than  that  of  sovereigns  and  connoilB  holds  in  His  hand, 
have  been  let  loose.  The  praise  is  to  Him.  Again  a  mighty  procession  is  on  the 
Bt  Paul's.  The  banners  taken  from  the  Spanish  ships  are  hung  out  on  the 
bnttlementa  of  the  cathedral ;  and  now,  surrounded  by  all  the  nobles  and  mighty 
'bo  have  fbi^ht  her  battles,  the  Queen  descends  trmn  her  "chariot  throne"  to 
make  her  "  heart;  prayers  ou  her  bended  knees."  Leicester,  the  bTouri,te  to  whose 
weak  hand  was  nominaUy  intrusted  the  command  of  the  troops,  has  not  lived  to 
see  this  tritunph.  But  Essex,  the  new  bvourite,  would  be  there  ;  and  Hunadon, 
tbe  Qeneral  for  the  Queen.  Tliere  too  would  be  Baleigh,  and  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher,  and  Drake,  and  Howard  of  Effingham — one  who  forgot  all  distinctions  of 
Beet  in  the  common  danger  of  his  country.  Well  might  the  young  poet  thus  apos- 
tmphiie  this  oountiy  I — 

"Thia  royal  throne  of  kings,  thii  Kepter'd  i>Ie, 
This  ewth  of  m^jnty,  uiii  Mat  of  Han, 
Thia  other  Eden,  demi-paiadiie ; 
Thii  fbrtreu,  bnilt  b;  Haturs  far  henelf, 
Againit  infeation  and  tbe  hand  of  war ; 
Thu  happy  breed  of  men,  thia  little  world ; 
Thii  piecioni  itooe  aet  in  the  nlrer  sea. 
Which  lerra*  it  in  the  ofSce  of  a  wall, 

a  moat  dafitniive  to  a  honu, 

■t  the  enT;  of  lew  happier  landi ; 

'    ■  ■    'is  earth,  this  realm,  this  Kn^and." 

Bat,  glorious  as  was  the  contemplation  of  the  attitude  of  England  dtiring  the 
year  of  the  Armada,  the  very  energy  that  had  called  forth  this  noble  disi^y 
of  patiiotic  aprit  exhibited  itself  in  domestic   controvcrey  when  the  preeauro 


Against  tii 
This  blew 


"  0  BngUod  1  model  to  thy  inward  _ 
Likg  little  bod;  with  a  miiitttj  heut. 
What  mighut  ihoa  do  that  hinuiar  noma  uno  ao> 

Wen  all  thy  ctkildren  kind  and  natnlal  J  " 

The  samo  season  that  witneeaed  tho  utter  destruction  of  the  urouuent  of  Spain 
saw  London  oidt«d  to  the  pitch  of  fiii;  bj  polemical  disputes.  It  was  not  dow  the 
quarrel  between  Protestaat  and  Bomanist,  but  between  the  National  Churtsh  and 
Puritanism.  The  theatres,  those  new  and  powerftil  teachers,  lent  themselves  to  the 
cootroTersj.  In  some  of  tbcee  their  license  to  enterttua  the  people  was  abused  b^ 
the  introduction  of  matters  connected  with  religion  and  politics  ;  so  that  in  1S89 
Lord  Burghle/  not  only  directed  the  Lord  Mayor  to  inquire  what  companies  of 
players  hod  ofiended,  but  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  same  purpose.  How 
Shakspero's  company  proceeded  during  this  inquiry  has  been  made  out  most  dearly 
by  a  valuable  document  discovered  at  Bridgewater  House,  by  Mr.  CoHioFj  wherein 
they  disclaim  to  have  conducted  themselves  amiss.  "  These  ore  to  certify  your 
right  Honourable  Lordships  that  her  M^esty's  poor  players,  James  Burbago,  lUchard 
Burbage,  John  lAneham,  Thomas  Oreen^  Robert  Wilson,  John  l^ylor,  Antb. 
Wadesou,  Thomas  Pope,  George  Peele,  Augustine  Phillipps,  Nicholas  Towley,  William 
Shakespeare,  William  Koupo,  William  Johnson,  Baptiste  Qoodale,  and  Robert 
Annyu,  being  all  of  thorn  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  playhouse,  have  never  given 
cause  of  displeasure,  in  that  they  have  brought  into  their  plays  matters  of  state  and 
religion,  unfit  to  be  hondlod  by  them  or  to  be  presented  before  lewd  spootatoi 
neither  hath  any  complaint  in  that  kind  ever  bocn  preferred  agoiust  them  or  any 
of  them.  Wherefore  thoy  trust  most  humbly  in  your  Lordships'  consideration  of 
their  former  good  behaviour,  being  at  all  tunes  ready  and  willing  to  yield  obedience 
to  any  command  whatsoever  your  Lordships  in  your  wisdom  may  think  in  such 
case  meet,"  &c. 

"Nov.  1689." 

In  this  petition,  Shakspere,  a  sharer  in  the  theatre,  but  with  others  below  him  in 
the  list,  says,  and  they  all  say,  that  "th^  have  never  brought  into  their  plays  mat- 
ters of  state  and  religion,"  The  pubUo  mind  in  1069-90  was  furiously  agitated  by 
"  matters  of  state  and  religion."  A  controversy  was  going  on  which  is  now  known 
as  that  of  Martin  MarprdaU,  in  which  the  constitution  aiid  discipline  of  the  Church 
were  most  furiously  attacked  in  a  suoceesion  of  pamphlets  ;  and  they  were  defended 
with  equal  violence  and  scurrility.  Izaak  Walton  says, — "  There  was  not  only  one 
Martin  Marprelato,  but  other  venomous  books  daily  printed  and  dispersed, — ^books 
that  were  so  absurd  and  scurrilous,  that  the  graver  divines  disdained  them  an 
answer."  Walton  adds, — "  And  yet  these  were  grown  into  high  eateem  with  the 
eommon  people,  till  Tom  Nashe  appeared  against  them  all,  who  was  a  man  of  a  shaip 
wit,  and  tho  master  of  a  scoffing,  satirical,  meny  peu."  Connected  with  this  con- 
troversy, there  was  subsequratly  a  more  personal  one  between  Nashe  and  Gabriel 
Harvey ;  hut  they  were  each  engaged  in  the  Marprelate  dispute.  John  Lyty  was  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pamphlets  produced  on  this  occasion,  called 
"  Pap  with  a  Hatchet."  Harvey,  it  must  be  observed,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Spenser ;  and  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  dates  from  Trinity  Hall,  November  S,  1689, 
he  thus  attacks  the  author  of  "  Pap  with  a  Hatchet,"  the  more  celebrated  EufAuis^ 
whom  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  has  made  &miliar  to  us  : — 

"  I  am  threstraed  with  a  bable,  and  Martin  menaced  with  a  comedy — a  fit  motioD 
fbr  a  jestor  and  a  player  to  try  what  may  be  done  by  employment  of  his  &(«1^- 
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Bsblee  and  coinedi«a  aro  parlous  fellows  to  decipher  and  discourage  men  (that  is  the 
point)  with  their  witty  flouts  and  learned  jerks,  enough  to  lash  any  man  out  of 
countenance.  Nay,  if  you  Bhake  the  painted  scabbard  at  m^  I  have  dcme  ;  and  all 
yon  that  tender  the  preservation  of  your  good  namee  were  beet  to  please  Pap- 
Hatched,  and  fee  Eiiphues  betimes,  for  fear  leet  he  be  moved,  or  soma  one  of  his  apes 
hired,  to  make  a  play  of  you,  and  then  is  your  credit  quite  undone  for  ever  and 
Such  is  the  public  reputation  of  their  plays,  he  must  needs  be  dia- 
omraged  whom  they  decipher.  Better  anger  an  hundred  other  than  two  such 
that  have  the  stage  at  commandment^  and  can  furnish  out  vices  and  devils  at  their 


We  thus  see  that  Harvey,  the  friend  of  Spenser,  is  threatened  by  one  of  those 
"  have  the  atage  at  commandment "  with  having  a  play  made  of  him.  Such 
plays  were  made  in  1C89,  and  Nashe  thus  boasts  of  them  in  one  of  his  tracts  printed 
in  1689  : — "Mothought  Velut  ConUfcHa  began  to  pridf  him  at  London  in  the  right 
vein,  when  he  brought  forth  Divinity  with  a  scratched  &ce,  holding  of  her  heart  as 
if  she  were  sick,  because  Martin  would  have  forced  her ;  but  misaiiig  of  his  purpose, 
be  left  the  print  of  his  nails  upon  her  checks,  and  poisoned  her  with  a  vomit,  which 
he  ministered  unto  her  to  make  her  cast  up  her  dignities."  Lyiy,  taking  the  same 
Bide,  writes, — "  Would  those  comedia  might  be  allowed  to  be  played  that  arc 
peouod,  and  then  1  am  sure  fae  [Martin  Marprelate]  would  be  deciphered,  and  so 
peiii^ts  dUoQV/faged"  Hero  are  the  very  words  which  Harvey  has  repeated, — " He 
must  needs  be  disoottraged  whom  they  decipher."  Harvey,  in  a  subsequent  passage 
of  the  same  tract,  refera  to  this  prostitution  of  the  stage  to  party  purposes  in  very 
striking  words : — "  He  stately  tn^cdy  scometh  the  trifling  comedy,  aTid  the  trifiing 
amedg  JloviHh  the  neterujianitm."  These  circumstances  appear  to  us  vet?  remark- 
able, with  reference  to  tho  state  of  the  drama  about  1500.  Shakspere'e  great  con- 
temporaiy,  Edmund  Spenser,  in  a  poem  entitled,  "IheTearsof  tho  Muses,"  originally 
published  in  1591,  describes,  in  tho  "Complaint"  of  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy, 
the  state  of  the  drama  at  the  time  in  which  he  is  writing ; — 

"Where  be  ihe  iweet  delighta  of  leamog'i  tieuurp. 

That  woDt  with  comic  lock  to  beanl^ 
The  ftiaUd  theatrea,  and  fill  with  plcamre 

The  li»loaer«'  eye*,  and  ears  wilh  melody  ; 
In  which  I  late  wu  vont  to  reign  u  qneen, 
And  mask  in  mirth  with  gracei  well  beieent 
O  1  an  if  gone ;  and  al!  that  goodly  glee. 

Which  wont  to  be  the  gloij  of  gay  witi^ 
Ii  laid  a-bed,  and  nowhere  now  to  tee ; 

m  mweemly  Sorrow  lits, 


Harring  my  jojoui  gentfe 

It  ugly  Barbarinn, 


All  placea  they  with  folly  hare  pcueu'd. 
And  with  laia  loyi  the  vulau  entertain ; 

Bnt  me  have  baniihed,  with  all  the  reit 
That  whilom  wont  to  wait  upon  my  train, 

Fine  Countcrfeiance,  and  unhnrtfnl  Dpwt, 

Delight,  and  l«ughter,  deck'd  in  aeemly  aort." 

*  Fiene'a  "  SupeiMOf^tion.''    Beprinled  in  "  ArIuucb, 
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Spenser  waa  in  EngjaDd  in  1990-1,andit  is  probable  that  "The  Tears  of  the  Musea" 
was  vritteu  in  1G90,  and  that  the  poet  described  the  prevailing  state  of  the  drama 
in  London  during  the  time  of  his  visit. 

The  four  stanma  wliich  we  have  quoted  aie  descriptive,  as  we  thinic,  of  a  period 
of  the  drama  when  it  had  emerged  from  the  semi-barboriam  bj  which  it  was  charao- 
terized,  "  &om  the  oommescement  of  Shakspere's  boyhood,  till  about  the  earlieet  date 
at  which  his  removal  to  London  can  be  posaiUj  fixed."*  Thia  description  has 
nothing  in  common  with  those  accounts  of  the  drama  which  have  refereooe  to  this 
"  semi-barbarism."  Nor  does  the  writer  of  it  belong  to  the  school  which  conudered 
a  violation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place  as  the  great  defect  of  the  English  theatre. 
Nor  does  he  assert  his  preference  of  the  dassio  school  over  the  romantic,  by  object- 
ing, as  &T  Philip  Sydney  objects,  that  "  plays  be  neither  right  tragedies  nor  right 
comedies,  mining  kings  and  clowns."  There  had  been,  according  to  Spenaer,  a 
state  of  the  drama  that  would 

"  Pai  wid)  pleaiure 
The  littenen'  ejm,  and  can  with  melod;." 

Can  any  oomedy  be  named,  if  we  assume  that  Shakspere  had,  in  IfiSO,  not  written 
any,  which  could  be  celebrated — and  by  the  exquisite  versifier  of  "  The  Faeiy  Queen" 
— for  its  "  melody  i"     CSould  any  also  be  praised  for 


Could  the  plays  before  Shakspere  be  described  by  the  moat  competent  of  judges — 
the  most  poetical  mind  of  that  age  next  to  Shakspere — ea  abounding  in 


Wo  have  not  seen  such  a  comedy,  except  some  three  or  four  of  Shakspere's,  which 
could  have  existed  before  1590.  We  do  not  bcheve  there  is  such  a  comedy  from 
any  other  pen.  What,  according  to  the  "  Complaint "  of  Thalia,  has  banished  such 
comedy  1  "  Unseemly  Sorrow,"  it  appears,  has  been  fashionable ;  not  the  proprie- 
ties of  tragedy,  but  a  sorrow 

"  Vltli  hoBotr  browt  and  griisly  coaDtennnce  i " — 

the  violent  scenes  of  blood  which  were  offered  for  the  ezoitement  of  the  multitude, 
b^ore  the  tragedy  of  real  art  was  devised.  But  this  state  of  the  drama  is  shortly 
passed  over.  There  is  something  more  defined.  By  the  side  of  this  &lse  tmgio  sit 
"  ugly  Barbarism  and  brutish  Ignorance."  Thcae  are  not  the  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance of  the  old  stage  ; — they  are 


They  "now  tyrannize;"  they  now  "disguise"  the  fair  scene  "with  nufcnaw." 
Tho  Muse  of  Tng&dj,  Melpomene,  had  previously  described  the  "rueful  spec- 
tacles "  of  "  the  stage."  It  was  a  stage  which  had  no  "  true  tragedy."  But  it  had 
posaeased 

"  Dsligbl,  and  lAughter,  deck'd  in  leemly  ion." 

fToui   "the  trifling  oomedy  flouteth  th«  new  ruffUmiim."     The  words  of  Gabriel 

*  "  Bdlnbujgli  Beriew,"  toI.  Ixzi.,  paga  469. 
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Hirrey  and  Edmnnd  Spenwr  agree  in  this.  The  bravoa  that  "  have  the  atage  at 
commandment  can  furnish  out  vices  and  derila  at  their  pleasnr^"  bajb  Harvey. 
This  describes  the  Vetm  Comosdia — the  old  comedy — of  which  Naahe  boasts.  Can 
there  be  an;  doubt  that  ^tenser  had  this  state  of  things  in  view  whea  he  denounced 
the 

"  JJg\j  Barbaritm, 

And  brntiah  Ignorance,  jcnpt  of  late 

Oat  of  diead  doikneu  of  the  deep  abjnn." 

He  deoounoed  it  in  conunon  with  hia  fidend  Harvey,  who,  however  he  partook  of 
tbe  controversial  violence  of  his  time,  was  a  man  ot  learning  and  eloquence ;  and  to 
whom  only  three  jeara  before  he  had  addressed  a  sonnet  of  which  tbe  highest  mind 
in  the  country  might  have  been  proud. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  "  Thalia."    The  four  stanzas  which  wo  have  quoted 
lie  immediately  followed  by  these  fbur  others . — 

"  All  theie,  and  all  that  else  the  coEiiic  ita^ 

With  BeBioc'd  wit  and  goodly  pteaanni  graced, 
By  which  inaii'a  life  in  his  tikegt  image 

Wai  limned  fanh,  un  whoUy  now  defaced  ; 
And  Cbow  iweet  win,  which  wont  the  like  lo  ftunip. 
Are  DOW  dopia'd,  and  made  a  laughing  gaioe. 

And  he,  tfan  man  whom  Natnte  self  had  made 

To  mock  henel^  and  Truth  to  imitate. 
With  kindly  counter,  under  mimic  ahade. 

Out  pleaaont  WiUy,  ah  I  ia  dead  oflaU  ; 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
la  aba  desded,  and  in  dolour  drant 

Inatead  thereof  acofEng  Scanility, 

And  Bcamfnl  Folly,  with  Contempt,  is  crept, 
EoUing  in  rhymes  of  shiimeleM  ribaldry. 

Without  T^nrd  or  due  decorum  kept ; 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  lo  nuiie. 
And  do^  the  Iicamed's  taak  npoD  bim  take- 
Bat  that  rame  geotle  sphil,  fiom  whole  pen 

ijogi  atreami  of  honey  and  aweet  neetar  Bow, 
Beorning  the  boldneia  of  aoch  baM-bom  men, 

Whi(£  dan  their  hilliea  forth  ao  ra^ly  throw. 
Doth  rather  choose  to  ait  in  idle  cell 
Than  so  himself  to  mockery  lo  selL" 

Here  there  is  something  even  stronger  than  what  has  preceded  it,  in  the  direct  sllu- 
EJon  to  the  state  of  the  stage  in  1680.  Comedy  had  ceased  to  be  an  exhibition  of 
"ecMoned  wit"  and  "goodly  pleasure ;"  it  no  longer  showed  "man's  life  in  his 
likest  image."  Instead  thereof  there  was  "  Scuirihty  " — "  scornful  Folly  " — "  ehamc- 
laa  Bibaldi; ;"— and  "  each  idle  wit " 

"  doth  the  Leamed'a  taak  upon  hiia  take." 

It  was  the  task  of  "  the  Learned  "  to  deal  with  the  high  subjects  of  religious  con- 
troversy— ^the  "  matters  of  state  and  religion,"  with  which  the  stage  had  meddled. 
Harvey  had  previously  said,  in  the  tract  quoted  by  us,  it  is  "a  godly  motion,  when 
Meritiden  leave  penning  their  pleasurable  plays  to  become  lealoua  eccleeiastncal 
writers."     He  calls  Lyly  more  espreasly,  with  ref^ence  to  this  meddling  the  "fool- 
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master  of  the  theatre."     In  this  state  of  things  the  ocknowlodged  head  of  the  comic 
1  waa  Bilent  for  a  time : — 

"  Ha.  (he  num  vbom  Nature  eelf  had  mode 
Td  mock  hcnelf,  uid  Truth  to  imilnte. 
With  iindb/  taantet,  under  mimic  ihadc. 
Our  pleasut  Willi,  Eth  1  ii  deed  oT  hte." 

And  the  author  of  "  The  Faery  Queen  "  adds, 

"  But  that  Ktme  gentle  spirit,  &Dm  wh«e  pen 

I«rge  itrcamj  of  honey  and  aveet  neitar  flov. 
Scorning  the  boldnet*  of  inch  baie-botn  men, 

Whicli  dare  their  follici  forth  to  madly  throw, 
Doth  rather  chooH  to  lit  in  idle  cell 
Than  ao  hlmaelF  to  mochrry  to  sell.* 

lite  love  of   personal  abtise  had  driven  out  real  comedy ;    and   there  was 
who,  for  a  brief  aeason,  had  loft  the  madness  to  take  its  course.     We  cannot  doubt 
that 

"Hi.  the  man  whom  Nnture  lelfhad  made 
To  mock  henolf,  and  Truth  to  imitate," 

was  WiSiaim  Skai^)ere^  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  "  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,"  says  of 
Spenser's  "Thalia," — "Had  it  not  been  certain  that  it  was  written  at  bo  early  a 
date,  and  that  Shelieepeare  eovld  not  then  have  exhibited  his  talents  and  acquired  repu- 
tation, we  should  say  at  once  that  it  could  be  meant  for  no  other  poet.  It  reads 
like  a  prophetic  anticipation,  which  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  by  Shakspere  until 
several  years  after  it  was  published."  Mr.  Collier,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  not  dis- 
covered the  dociunent  which  provee  that  Shakspero  was  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriare 
Theatre  at  least  a  year  before  this  poem  was  published.  At  a  later  period,  Mr.  CoUier 
lends  his  valuable  opinion  to  the  belief  that  Spenser's  lines  did  allude  to  Shakspero. 
We  are  happy  in  such  a  convert.*  Spenser,  we  have  no  doubt,  described  a  real 
man,  and  r^  &cta.  He  made  no  "  prophetic  anticipation  ;"  there  had  been  genuine 
comedy  in  existence ;  the  ribaldry  had  driven  it  out  for  a  season.  The  poem  has 
reference  to  some  temporary  degradation  of  the  sta^ ;  and  what  this  temporaiy 
d^radation  was  is  most  exactly  defined  by  the  public  doetiments  of  the  period,  and 
the  writings  of  Harvty,  Nashe,  and  Lyly.  The  dates  of  all  these  proofe  correspond  with 
minute  exactness.  And  who  then  is  " our  fiecuant  WiUg"  according  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  would  deny  to  Shakspere  the  title  to  the  praise  of  the  other  great  poet 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  1  It  is  John  Lyl^,  says  Malone — the  man  whom  Spenser's 
bosom  friend  was,  at  the  same  moment,  denouncing  aa  "  the  foolmastcr  of  the 
theatre."  We  say,  advisedly,  that  there  is  rJuoljiidy  no  proof  that  Shakspere  had 
not  written  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  "  Love's 
Ubour  's  Lost,"  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  "  All 's  WeU  that  Ends  Well," 
amongst  his  comedies,  before  1R!>0:  we  believe  that  he  alone  merited  the  high 
praise  of  Spenser  ;  that  it  was  meant  for  him. 

Eight  years  after  the  publication  of  "The  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  died  in  an  obscure 
lodging-house  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  "  the  prince  of  poets,"  Edmund  Spenser. 
Ben  Jonson,  says,  "  He  died  for  lack  of  bread  in  King  Street,  and  refused  twenty 
pieces  sent  him  by  my  Lord  Essei,  and  said  he  waa  sorry  he  had  no  time  to  spend 
them."  The  lack  of  bread  could  scarcely  be.  He  could  only  have  been  a  veiy 
short  time  in  London,  where  he  came  to  seek  that  imperfect  compensation  which  the 

•  SecMr.  Collier'a"Li(«ofSh(ilte«pcaro,''publiihed  inl8(4.  The  argnmenti  which  we  <mptoj«l 
were  printed  In  the  Bnw  edition  of  thii  "  Biography,'— 18*3. 
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govermaent  might  afford  faim  for  some  of  his  wrongs.     Hia  house  was  burnt ;  his 
wife  and  two  children  had  fled  from  those  outrages  which  had  made 


place  of  terror  and  htti  recollections ;  his  in&nt  had  perished  in  the  flames  which 
daitrojed  his  propertj.  But  it  seems  impossible  that  one  in  his  social  posiUon 
coold  die  for  lack  of  bread.  He  died  most  probably  of  that  which  kills  as  surelj  as 
hunger — the  "kytleriea  pattio'"  at  Lear.  In  a  few  days  most  of  the  illustrious 
band  of  writen  would  be  gathered  round  Spenser's  grave  in  Weatminster  Abbey ; 
"hia  hearse  attended  by  poets,  and  mournful  elegies,  and  poems,  with  the  pens  that 
wrote  them,  thrown  into  his  tomb."*  One  of  the  ablest  writers  of  our  day,  in  his 
quunt  and  pleasant  "  Otation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare,"  &c,  says, 
"  WiUiun  ^akspearo  was  the  only  poet  who  abstained  from  throwing  in  either  pen 
or  poem,  at  which  no  one  marvelled,  he  being  of  low  estate,  and  the  others  not 
having  yet  taken  him  by  the  hand."  Thm  is  the  language  only  of  romance  ;  for 
lasoredly  when  Shakspera  stood  by  the  grave  of  Spenser,  he  of  all  the  poets  then 
livii^  must  have  been  held  to  be  the  head.  He  was  the  "  pleasant  Willie  "  of  Spenser 
himself.   Five  years  before,  Spenser  had  also,  without  doubt,  thus  described  him : — 

"  And  there,  though  lait  not  leiut,  ia  ASioni 
A  geuller  ihepherd  may  DDwhsTD  be  found  : 
WhoH  Mum,  fiiU  of  hiph  thoughts'  mTeolion, 
Doth  like  tiimieil htroica^  sonnd."^ 


A>  bmndiali'd  at  the  eyei  of  ignoranee." 

^iDer  compares  him  to  the  poet  Martial,  "  in  the  waiiiix  tawnd  of  kit 
whence  some  may  conjecture  him  of  a  military  extraction,  hasU-vibrans,  or  Shake- 
speare," We  cannot  doubt  of  the  allusion.  He  could  not  have  meant  to  compare 
the  poet  with  the  Boman  pointer  Action.  The  &ncy  of  Sponser  might  readily  con- 
nect the  "  high  Uioughts  "  with  the  soaring  eagle— dmSt — and  we  might  almost  fancy 
that  there  was  some  association  of  the  image  with  Shakspere's  armorial  bearings — 
"  his  creet  or  cogniEance,  a  blcon,  his  wings  displayed." 

*  Camdan.  f  "  Colin  Clont  'a  come  Home  agun,"  1SS4. 
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John  Stanhope,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  writes  thua  to  Lord 
Talbot,  in  December,  1689  :— "The  Queen  is  bo  weU  as,  I  aasure  you,  aii  or  seyen 
gaUiarde  in  a  morning,  besides  music  and  singing,  ia  hor  ordinary  eierciBe."*  Hu* 
letter  is  dat«d  from  ItichmoDd.  The  magnificent  palace  which  the  grandfather  of 
Elizabeth  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Plantagenete  was  a  flaTourite 
residraioe  of  tiie  Queen.  Here,  where  she  danced  her  galliarda,  and  made  the  courts 
harmoniouB  with  her  music,  she  closed  her  life  some  ten  years  after, — not  quite  so 
deserted  aa  was  the  great  Edward  upon  the  same  spot,  but  the  victiio,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  blighted  affections  and  unavailing  r^rets.  Scartxly  a  Tcstige  is  now  left  of 
the  second  palace  of  Itichmond.  The  splendid  towers  of  Henry  VIL  have  fallen ; 
but  the  name  which  he  gave  to  the  Bit«  endures,  and  the  natural  beauty  which  fixed 

*  Lodgc'i  "IlluBtiationa,"  4ta.,  Tol.  il,  pBg«41t. 
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here  the  old  sovereigns  of  England,  and  which  the  people  of  all  lauds  bUII  come  to 
gate  upon,  is  something  which  outlives  the  works  of  man,  if  not  the  memory  of  those 
woi^s.  In  the  Christmas  of  IfiSS  the  Queen's  plajen  would  be  neoGSBarilj  busy  for 
the  diveraion  of  the  Court  The  records  are  lost  which  would  show  us  at  this  period 
what  were  the  precise  porformanceB  offered  to  the  Queen  ;  and  the  imperfect  registers 
of  the  Coimdl,  which  detul  certain  pnymeDts  for  plays,  do  not  at  this  date  refer  to 
payments  to  Shakspere's  company.  But  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants  were  more  frequently  called  upon  for  her  M^esty's  aolace 
than  the  Lord  Admiral's  men,  or  Lord  Strange's  men,  or  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  men, 
to  whom  payments  are  recorded  at  this  period.  It  is  impossible  that  the  registers 
of  the  Council,  as  published  originally  by  CfaalmeiB,  should  furnish  a  complete 
aocx)unt  of  the  theatrical  performances  at  Court ;  for  there  is  no  entiy  of  any  pay- 
ment whatever  for  such  performances,  under  the  Council's  warrant,  between  the 
11th  of  March,  1693,  and  the  27th  of  November,  1S97.  The  office-books  of  the 
IVeasurers  of  the  Chunber  exhibit  a  greater  blank  at  this  time.  We  can  have  no 
doubt  that  the  last  decade  of  the  siiteenth  century  was  the  most  briUiaot  period  of 
the  T^al  patronage  of  the  drama ;  the  period  wh^  Shakspere,  e^ieoial^, 
"Hade  thote  flighta  upon  the  baoki  of  Thsmot" 

to  which  Jonson  has  so  emphatically  alluded.     That  ^lakspere  was  familiar  wiUl 
Kchmond  we  can  well  believe.     He  and  his  fellows  would  unquestionably,  at  the 


holiday  seasons  of  Christmas  and  Shrovetide,  be  at  the  duly  command  of  the  Lord 
Chamberiain,  and  in  attendance  upon  the  Court  wherever  the  Queen  chose  to  dwell. 
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The  servants  of  the  household,  the  ladies  w&iting  upon  the  Queen,  end  even  the 
great  ofEcera  composing  the  Privy  Council,  seem  to  have  been  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
migration  fi>om  palace  to  palace.  Eliaabeth  carried  this  desire  for  change  of  place  to 
aa  eit«nt  that  was  not  the  most  agreeatde  to  many  of  her  subjecta.  Her  prtjgnea 
ftom  hoQse  to  houae,  with  a  doud  of  retainers,  was  almost  ruinous  to  some  who  were 
jet  unalJe  to  reject  the  honour.  But  even  the  frequent  removals  of  the  Court  from 
palace  to  palace  must  have  been  {H\>ductivG  of  no  httle  annojaoce  to  the  grave  uid 
the  delicate  amongst  the  royal  attendants.  The  palaces  were  ill-Amuahed ;  and 
whenever  the  whim  of  a  moment  directed  a  removal,  many  of  the  heavier  household 
necessariea  bad  to  be  carried  from  palace  to  palace  by  barge  or  waggon.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  VUL  we  constantly  find  cbaigeB  attendant  upon  theae  removals.*  OifTord 
infers  that  in  the  time  of  which  wo  are  writing  the  practice  waa  euffioiently  commoi 
and  remarkable  to  have  afforded  us  one  of  our  most  significant  and  popular  words 
"  To  the  smutty  regiment,  who  attended  the  progresses,  and  rode  in  the  carta  with 
the  pots  and  kettles,  which,  with  eveiy  other  article  of  furniture,  were  then  moved 
from  palace  to  palace,  the  people,  in  derision,  gave  the  name  of  blad:  guards, — a  term 
since  become  sufficiently  fiuniliar,  and  never  properly  explained."  t  The  palaoes 
themselves  were  most  inconveniently  adapted  for  these  changes.  Wherever  the 
Queen  was,  there  was  the  seat  of  govemiaent.  The  Privy  Council  were  in  daily 
attendance  upon  the  Queen  ;  and  every  public  document  is  dated  from  .the  Court 
Official  husinees  of  the  most  important  nature  bad  to  be  transacted  in  bedchambers 
and  paasc^^es.  Lady  Mary  Sydney,  whose  husband  was  Lord  Preudent  of  Wales, 
writ^  the  moat  moving  letter  to  an  officer  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  implore  ' 
to  beg  hia  principal  "  to  have  some  other  room  than  my  chamber  for  my  lord  to 
have  his  resort  unto,  as  be  was  wont  to  have,  or  else  my  lord  will  be  greatly 
troubled  when  be  shall  have  any  matters  of  dispatch  ;  my  lodging,  you  see,  being 
veiy  Uttle,  and  myself  continually  sick,  and  not  able  to  be  much  out  of  my  bed."  t 
A  great  officer  of  state  being  oUiged  to  transact  bu^eas  with  his  servants  and 
suitors  in  his  sick  wife's  bedroom,  is  a  tolerable  example  of  the  inconvenient  arrange- 
ments of  our  old  palaces.  Perhaps  a  more  striking  example  of  their  want  of  comfort, 
and  even  of  decent  convenience,  b  to  be  found  in  a  manorial  from  the  maids  of 
honour,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  State  Pai>eT  Office,  humbly  requesting  that  the 
partition  which  aeparatea  their  sleeping-rooms  at  Windsor  from  the  common  pac 
may  be  somewhat  raised,  so  as  to  abut  them  out  from  the  possible  gaze  of  her 
Mt^esty's  gallant  pages.  If  Windsor  was  thus  inconvenient  as  a  permanent  residence, 
how  must  the  inconvenience  have  been  doubled  when  tbe  Queen  suddenly  migrated 
there  ihtm  St  James's,  or  Somoraet  Place,  or  Greenwich  t  The  smaller  palaces  of 
Nonsuch  and  lUchmond  were  probably  still  less  endurable.  But  they  were  all  the 
seats  of  gaiety,  throwing  a  veil  over  fears  and  jealousies  and  feverish  ambition.  Our 
business  is  not  with  their  real  tragedies. 

Prom  about  the  period  of  Shakspere's  first  connection  with  the  stage,  and  thence 
with  the  Court,  Henry  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  kinsman  of  Elizabeth,  was  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Burbage  erected  the  Blackfriais  Theatre,  in  1576, 
close  L^  the  bouses  of  Lord  Hunsdon  and  of  the  famous  BatcliSe,  Earl  of  Sussex, 
Lord  Hunsdon  was  amongst  the  petitioners  ^;ainst  the  project  of  Burble.  But  tbe 
!E^1  of  Sussex,  who  waa  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  did  not  petition  against  the  erection 
of  a  playhouse  ;  and  he  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  approved  of  it.  Tbo 
opinions,  however,  of  Lord  Hunsdon  must  have  undergone  some  considerable  change ; 
for  upon  his  succeeding  to  tbe  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain  upon  the  death  of  Sussex, 

*  See  NicoWi  "  Frir}'  Poik  Expenua  of  Etng  Heiuy  the  Bivhlh." 
t  Knte  to"EviM7lllaoautDriiia  Humour."     {  The  letter  ii  giTttn  in  Halona'a  "Inquiry," p^  91. 
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he  became  the  patron  of  Shakspere's  company.  They  were  the  Lord  ChamberMn'B 
n  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  eapeeial  servants  of  the  Court.  Henry  Lord  Hunadon 
held  this  office  for  eleven  years,  till  his  de»th  in  1696.  EUzabeth  beetoned  upon 
him  Bfl  a  Tesidence  the  munificent  palace  of  the  Protector  Somerset.  Here,  in 
halls  which  had  been  r^sed  out  of  the  spoliation  of  the  great  Priory  of  St.  John  of 
Jnnsalem,  would  the  company  of  Shakspere  be  frequently  engaged.  The  Queen 
occasionally  made  the  palace  her  residence ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  o 
these  occasions  there  was  revelry  upon  which  the  genius  of  the  new  dramatic  poet, 
3  immeasurably  above  all  his  compeers,  would  bestow  a  grace  which  a  few  years 
earlier  seemed  little  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  drama.  That  palace  also  is  swept  away ; 
and  the  place  which  once  witnessed  the  stately  measure  and  the  brisk  galliard — 
where  Cupids  shook  their  painted  wings  in  the  solemn  masque— and  where,  above 
■n,  our  great  dramatic  poet  may  first  have  produced  his  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  his 
"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  his  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  have  been  rewarded  with 
smiles  and  tears,  such  as  seldom  were  bestowed  in  the  chill  regions  of  state  and 
etiquette, — that  place  now  sees  the  complicated  laboura  of  the  routine  departments 
of  a  mighty  government  constantly  progressing  in  their  prosaic  uniformity. 
I  contrast  can  be  more  striking  than  the  Somerset  House  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord 
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Chamberiain,  and  the  Someiset  House  of  Queen  Victoria's  Commiasionera  of  Stampa 
and  TtnQB. 

"  How  chanoee  it  the7traTelT"  says  Hamlet,  speakiiig  of  the  players — "llteir 
remdoDce,  both  in  reputation  and  profit^  was  better  both  vnye,"  Hamlet's  "  trage- 
dians of  the  dtj"  travel  because  "  the  boys  carry  it  away."  But  tiiere  were  other 
causes  that  more  than  once  forced  Sbakspore's  company  to  disperse,  and  whieh 
affected  also  every  other  company.  That  terrible  affliction,  the  plague,  almost 
invariably  broke  up  the  residence  of  the  playera  Hey  were  in  general  scattered  about 
the  country  seeking  a  precarious  maintenance,  whilst  their  terror-stricken  &iaili( 
rem^ed  in  the  foted  dty.  In  the  autumn  of  1S92  the  plague  taged  in  Londoa 
Michadmas  term  was  kept  at  Hertford ;  as  in  1S93  it  was  at  St.  Albans.  During 
this  loi^f  period  all  the  theatres  were  closed,  the  Priry  Council  justly  allying  "  that 
infected  people,  after  their  long  keeping  in  and  before  they  be  cleared  of  their  disease 
and  infection,  being  desirous  of  recreation,  use  to  resort  to  such  assemblies,  where 
through  heat  and  throng  they  infect  many  sound  persons."  In  the  letters  of  Alleyn 
the  player,  which  are  preserved  in  Dulwich  College,  there  is  one  to  his  wife,  of  ^is 
exact  period,  being  dated  from  Chelmsford,  the  Snd  of  May,  1593,  which  exhibits 
ungular  picture  of  the  indignities  to  which  the  less  privile^^  players  appear  to  have 
been  subjected  : — "I  have  no  news  to  send  thee,  but  I  thank  God  we  are  all  well, 
and  in  health,  which  I  pray  Ood  to  continue  with  us  in  the  country,  and  with  you 
in  London.  But,  mouse,  I  little  thought  to  hear  that  which  I  now  hear  by  you,  for 
it  is  well  known,  they  say,  that  you  were  by  my  Lord  Minor's  offioera  made  to  ride 
in  a  cart,  you  and  oil  your  fellows,  which  I  am  sorry  to  hear ;  but  you  may  thank 
your  two  eupportora,  your  strong  legs  I  mean,  that  would  not  cany  you  away,  but 
let  you  fell  into  the  hands  of  such  termagants."  *  On  the  lat  of  September,  1B92, 
there  was  a  company  of  players  at  Cambridge,  and,  as  it  appears,  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  the  University  authorities.  On  tliat  day  the  Vice-Chancellor  issued  a  warrant 
to  the  constable  forbidding  the  inhabitants  to  allow  the  players  to  occupy  any  houses, 
rooms,  or  yards,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  interludes,  plays,  and  tragedies. 
The  players,  however,  disregarded  the  warrant ;  for  on  the  6th  of  September  t' 
Vice-chancellor  complains  to  the  Privy  Council  that  "  certain  light  peraons,  prvtet 
ing  titiatdvet  to  be  her  Jftyinfy**  ptayert,  &c.,  did  toko  boldness,  not  only  here 
proclaim  their  interludes  (by  setting  up  of  writings  about  our  coUt^  gates),  but  also 
actually  at  Chesterton  to  play  the  same,  which  is  a  village  within  the  compass  of  the 
jurisdiction  granted  to  us  by  her  Uajesty's  charter,  and  situated  hard  by  the  plot 
where  Stourbridge  fur  is  kept."  The  Privy  Council  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
in  a  hurry  to  redress  the  grievance ;  for  ten  days  afterwards  the  Vice-chancellor  and 
various  beads  of  colleges  repeated  the  complaint,  alleging  that  the  offenders  were 
supported  by  Lord  North  (who  resided  at  EirUing,  near  Cambridge),  who  said  "  in 
the  hearing  as  well  of  the  players,  as  of  divers  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  shire 
then  present,"  that  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  of  1S76,  forbidding  the  perform- 
ance of  plays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  univeraitios,  "  was  no  perpetuity."  It  was 
not  till  tiie  following  year  that  the  Privy  Council  put  an  end  to  this  unseemly  contest, 
by  renewing  the  letteis  of  1S7S.  The  company  of  Shakspere  was  not,  we  E^iwe- 
hend,  the  "certain  light  persons,  pretending  themselves  to  be  her  MqjeHty'spl^eiH." 
The  complaint  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  recites  that  one  Button  was  a  princdpal 
amongst  them  ;  and  Button's  company  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  Bevels 
OB  early  as  1572.  But  for  tbia  notice  of  Dutton  we  might  have  concluded  that  the 
Queen's  players  were  the  company  to  which  ShakspMe  belonged  ;  and  that  his 
acquaintance  with  Cambridge,  ite  splendid  buildings,  and  its  noble  institutions,  was  i 
to  be  aasodatod  with  the  memory  of  a  dispute  that  is  little  creditable  to  those  who 
*  Collier's  "  Hemcan  of  Bdwaid  Alleyn,"  page  21. 
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RButed  the  joat  exercdae  of  the  authoritj  of  the  Univemt^.  The  Queen  and  her 
courtien  appear  to  have  looked  upon  this  contest  in  something  of  the  spirit  of  mifl- 
ohievoas  drolleiy.  Three  mouths  after  the  dispute,  Dr.  John  Still,  then  Vic»Oian- 
cellor,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  writes  thus  to  the 
lixds  of  the  Council :  "  Upon  Saturday  last,  being  the  seoond  of  December,  ve 
TGcoiTed  letter  from  Mr.  Vico-Chamberlain  by  a  meaaenger  sent  purposely,  wharan, 
by  reason  that  her  Majesty's  own  servants  in  this  time  of  infection  may  not  disport 
her  Highness  with  their  wonted  and  ordinary  pastimes,  his  Honour  hath  moved  our 
ITniTcrsity  (as  he  writeth  that  he  hath  also  done  the  other  of  Oxford)  to  prepore  a 
comedy  in  Fjigiiab^  to  be  acted  before  her  Highneaa  by  some  of  oar  students  in  tliis 
time  <^  Christmas.  How  ready  we  are  to  do  anything  that  may  tend  to  her  Hqeoty's 
ideasote,  we  are  veiy  desirous  by  all  means  to  testify  ;  but  how  fit  we  shall  be  bj 
this  is  moved,  having  no  practice  in  this  English  vein,*  and  being  (as  we  think) 
nothing  beseeming  our  students,  specially  out  of  the  University,  we  much  doubt ; 
ind  do  find  our  principal  actors  (whom  we  have  of  purpose  called  before  us)  vny 
unwilling  to  play  in  English."  f  If  Dr.  Still  were  the  author  of  "  Qanuner  Ourton's 
Keedl^"  as  commonly  believed,  the  joke  is  somewhat  heightened  ;  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  diverting  enough,  as  a  picture  of  manners,  to  find  the  Uaiversitf  who  have 
(^tpoeed  the  performances  of  professional  players,  being  called  upon  to  produoe  a 
[Jay  in  the  "  English  vein,"  a  species  of  compodtiou  mostly  held  in  contempt  by 
the  learned  as  fitted  only  for  the  ignorant  multitude. 

In  relation  to  Shakspere,  we  learn  from  these  tranaactions  at  Cambridge  that  at 
the  Christmas  of  1092  there  were  no  revels  at  Court:  "her  M^eetj'a  own  servants 
b  this  time  of  infection  may  not  disport  her  Uighnees  with  their  wonted  and  ordi- 
nary pastimes."  Shakspere,  we  may  believe,  during  the  long  period  of  the  eon- 
tbuance  of  the  plague  in  London,  had  no  occupation  at  tiie  Blackfriais  Theatre ; 
uid  the  pastimes  of  tbe  Lord  Chamberlun's  servants  were  dispensed  with  at  the 
I«lacea.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  residing  at  bis  own  Stnitford.  But  with 
reference  to  his  poetical  labouis  it  is  scarcely  neoessaty  to  infer  that  nil  his  time  was 
spent  in  "  lonely  musing."  A  notion  has  been  popoonded  that  he  personally  visited 
Italy.  In  the  Local  lUustiations  to  the  "  laming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  the  "  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  with  which  we  were  favoured  by  Hiss  Uartineau,  will  be  found  some 
very  striking  prDO&  of  Shakspere'a  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  with  Italian 
manners,  but  with  those  minor  particulars  of  the  domeatio  life  of  Italy,  such  as  tiie 
fUmiture  and  ornaments  of  bouses,  which  could  scarcely  be  derived  from  hooks,  nor, 
with  reference  to  their  minute  accuracy,  from  the  conversation  of  those  who  had 
"swam  in  a  gondola."  These  observations  were  communicated  to  us  by  our  excel- 
leut  friend,  without  any  previous  theorizing  on  the  subject,  or  any  acquaintance  wiUi 
the  opinions  that  had  been  just  then  advanced  on  this  matter  by  Mr.  Brown.  It  is 
not  our  intention  here  to  go  over  this  ground  again  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  stron^y 
oonfitmatory  of  the  belief  that  Shakspere  did  visit  Ita^i  that  in  1093  he  might  have 
been  absent  several  months  from  England  without  any  interference  with  his  pro- 
f«asional  pursuits.  It  is  difficult  to  name  any  earUer  period  of  his  lifb  in  which  we 
can  imagine  him  with  the  leisure  and  the  command  of  means  neoeasary  for  such  a 
journey.  The  subsequent  port  of  the  sixteenth  century  left  him  no  leisure.  "  The 
Merchant  of  Yenice"  and  "  Othello"  (in  which  there  is  also  one  or  two  remarkable 
indications  of  local  knowledge)  were  froduced  within  a  few  years  of  1593.  "The 
IWing  of  the  Shrew"  probably  belongs  to  the  same  time.  At  tatj  rate,  looking 
at  the  poetical  labours  of  Shakspere  at  this  exact  period,  we  may  infeor  that  there 

*  The  Bugliih  Tcio  had  gona  oat  of  nie.     In  I£64,  "  Bickiu,"  ■  comedj  in  Bn^iib  by  Dr. 
Hithobu  Udall,  wu  perfonned  before  Bliiabeth  in  King'a  Collego  Cbapel. 
t  Tb«  rarioiu  doconmiU  may  be  connilted  in  CoUiu'i  "  Annala  of  (be  Stage,*  inL  i.  n  |  ^' 
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some  pause  in  his  profeedonot  occupatioD  ;  and  that  hia  leisure,  from  the  autuam 
of  169S  to  the  summer  of  1693,  enabled  him  more  BTBtematicaUy  to  cultivate  those 
higher  fitcultiee  which  placed  him,  even  in  the  opinion  of  hia  oontomporariee,  at  the 
hetid  of  the  living  poets  of  £n{^and. 

'  it  UB  place  then  the  Shakspere  of  eigfat-and-twent;  once  more  in  the  solitude  of 
Stratford,  with  the  eiperience  of  seven  years  in  the  purstiita  which  he  has  chosen 
as  his  profession.  He  hoe  produced,  we  believe,  several  plays  beloi^^ng  to  each  doaa 
of  the  drama  with  which  the  early  audiences  were  &uuiliar.  In  the  tragedy  of 
Andronicus,"  as  it  has  come  do?m  to  us,  and  with  great  probability  in  the  fiist 
c»nceptions  of  "  Hamlet"  and  (^  "  Bomeo  and  Juliet,"  the  phytdoal  hrarors  of  the 
scene  were  as  much  relied  upon  as  attractions,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  poetry  and 
characterisation.  The  struggles  for  the  empery  of  France,  and  the  wars  of  the 
Rosea,  had  been  presented  to  the  people  with  raarvellons  animation  ;  but  the  great 
dramatic  principle  of  nnity  of  ide*  had  been  but  imperfectly  developed,  and  pro- 
bably, without  the  practice  of  that  apprentice-period  of  the  poet's  dramatic  life, 
would  scarcely  have  been  conceived  in  its  ultimate  perfection.  Comedy,  too,  had 
been  tried  ;  and  here  the  rude  wit  and  the  cumbrous  afiectations  of  his  contem- 
poraries had  been  supplanted  by  drollery  and  nature,  with  a  sprinkle  of  graceM 
poetry  whose  esseuUEd  characteristic  is  the  rejection  of  the  unnatural  ornament  and 
the  conventional  images  which  belong  to  every  other  dramatic  writer  of  the  period. 
The  "  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,"  the  "  Comedy  of  Errore,"  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  the  "  Tamii^  of  the  Shrew,"  and  "  All's  WeD  that  Ends  Well,"  are  essen- 
tially nobler  and  purer  in  their  poetical  elements  than  anything  that  Peele,  or 
(Jreene,  or  Lyly,  or  Lodge,  have  bequeathed  to  us.  lliat  they  are  superior  in  many 
reepects  to  many  of  the  best  productions  of  Shakspere's  later  contemporariea  may  be 
the  result  of  the  after-polish  which  we  have  no  doubt  the  poet  bestowed  even  upon 
bis  least  important  works.  They,  with  the  histories  and  tragedies  we  have  named, 
essentiaUy  belonged,  we  think,  to  hia  eorlieat  period.  We  ore  about  to  enter  upon 
the  career  of  a  higher  ambition. 

William  Shakspere  left  Stratford  about  1S89  or  1586,  an  adventurer  probably, 
but,  as  we  hold,  not  the  reckless  adventurer  which  it  has  been  the  fitshion  to  repre- 
sent him.  We  know  not  whether  his  wife  and  children  were  with  him  in  London. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  did  not  so  dwell.  If  he  were  absent  alone 
during  a  portion  of  the  year  from  his  native  place,  his  visits  to  hia  family  would  not 
necessarily  be  of  rare  occurrence  and  of  short  duration.  The  Blackfriars  was  a 
winter  the&tre,  although  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Globe  was  erected,  it  was 
let  for  Bummer  performances  to  the  "  children  of  the  Chapel."  With  rare  eioeptione 
the  perfonuances  at  Court  occupied  only  the  period  from  Hallowmas  Day  to  Shrove 
Tuesday.  The  latter  part  of  the  sununer  and  autumn  seem  therefore  to  have  been 
at  Shakspere's  disposal,  at  least  during  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  career. 
Tliat  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  in  the  quiet  of  his  native  walks  we 
may  be  tolerably  well  assured,  from  the  constant  presence  of  rural  images  in  all  his 
works,  his  latest  as  well  as  his  earliest.  We  have  subsequently  more  distinct  evidenoe 
in  his  fanning  occupations.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing  we  believe 
that  a  great  public  calamity  gave  him  unwonted  leisure  ;  and  that  here  commences 
what  may  be  called  the  middle  period  of  his  dramatic  life,  which  saw  the  production 
of  hia  greater  historiea,  and  of  some  of  hia  moat  delightful  comediee. 

There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  which  goes 
very  Ear  towards  a  determination  of  ite  date,    'ntania  thus  reproaches  Oberon: — 

"  Tbeie  are  the  fbrgeriei  of  jcslouay : 
And  nCTer,  unce  the  middle  ■•immer'i  spriag, 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  ftneet,  ar  mead,  t     ill  tlllr 
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Bj  pared  fijunuin,  or  by  nuhy  broofc, 

C^  on  the  beached  maigent  of  the  Kt, 
To  dance  our  ringlet)  to  the  whialling  wind. 
But  with  thr  branla  ihou  haat  diatnrh'd  our  tporl. 
TheRfoiB,  the  winds,  pi^ring  to  ui  in  Tain, 
Aa  in  rerenge,  lure  luclE'd  up  from  the  ka 
Contagioiu  fogi ;  which,  bUing  in  the  land, 
H»TB  every  pelting  river  made  «d  proud. 
That  ihey  hare  overhorna  theii  conlineDti : 
The  oi  hath  iherefbre  stietch'd  hia  yoke  in  vain. 
The  ploDghman  loat  bii  iweat ;  and  the  green  eom 
Eoth  rotted,  ere  hia  youth  attun'd  a  beard  l 
The  [old  atands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
And  crowa  hie  btled  with  the  mnrrain  Boc^  ; 
Tbe  nine  men'a  moma  ia  fiU'd  np  with  mud  ; 
And  tbe  quaint  nuuea  in  tlie  wanton  green, 
Pot  Lack  of  trood,  are  undiatinguiahnble." 

summers  of  159S,  1593,  and  1694  were  so  unpropitious,  that  the  minute 
description  of  "ntania,  full  of  the  most  preciso  images  derived  from  the  observation 
~  a  reddeut  in  tbe  country,  gives  us  &  far  more  exact  idea  of  these  remai'kable 
sons  than  anj  of  the  prosaic  records  of  the  time.  In  1094,  Dr.  J.  King  thus 
preaches  at  York  :  "  Kemeniber  that  the  spring  (that  year  when  the  plague  broke 
OQt)  was  very  unkind,  by  means  of  the  abundance  of  r^ns  that  &\L  Our  July  hath 
been  like  to  a  Februaty,  our  June  even  as  an  April,  so  that  the  air  must  needs  be 

yed."  He  then  adds,  speaking  of  three  successive  years  of  scarcity,  "Our 
years  are  turned  upside  down.  Our  summers  are  no  summers  ;  our  harvests  are 
no  harveste ;  otu  seed-times  are  no  seed-times."  There  are  pass^^  in  Stow's 
"  Amials,"  and  in  a  manuscript  by  Dr.  Simon  Fonnan  in  the  Aahmolean  Museum, 
which  show  that  in  the  June  and  July  of  1694  there  were  excessive  raina  ~ 
Stow  adds,  of  1694,  "notwithstanding  in  the  month  of  August  there  followed  a  fair 
harv«at.''     This  does  not  agree  with 

"  The  ox  hath  therefore  atrelch'd  bii  yoke  in  vain. 
The  |>loughinan  loat  hia  aweat,  and  the  green  cam 
Hath  rotted,  ere  hia  youth  altaiu'd  a  beoid." 

It  ia  not  necessary  to  fix  Shakspcre'a  description  of  the  ungcnial  season  utxin  1594 
a  particular.     There  was  a  succession  of  impropitioua  years,  when 

**  The  (priitK,  the  summer,  ' 
The  childiDg  aotDmn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveriea." 

'  Our  summers  are  no  summers  ;  our  harvests  are  no  harvests  ;  our  seed-times  a 
w  seed-times,"  Churchyard,  in  hia  prefiico  to  a  poem  entitled  "  Charity,"*  says, 
"  A  great  nobleman  told  me  this  last  wet  summer  the  weather  was  too  cold  for 
[loets."  The  poetry  of  Shaksporo  was  as  much  subjective  as  objective,  to  use  o 
of  the  favourite  distinctions  which  we  have  derived  from  tho  Oormana.  The  moat 
eiact  description  of  the  coldness  of  the  "  wet-summer"  becomes  in  hia  hands  the 
fiOMt  poetry,  even  taken  apart  from  its  dramatic  propriety ;  but  in  association  with 
the  quarrels  of  Obcron  and  Titaaia,  it  becomes  something  much  higher  than  descrip- 
tive poetry.  It  is  an  integral  port  of  those  wondrous  efforts  of  tho  imagination  which 
c  can  call  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  creation.  It  is  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  Shakspere  first  felt  the  entire  strength  of 
his  creative  power.  That  noble  poem  is  something  so  essentially  different  from  any 
*  QDOtedbyHr.  Halliwell  in  hia  "Introduction  to' A  HtdaammerNight'aDrevn."*       l 
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thing  which  the  stage  had  provioual;  poaseased,  that  we  tuuat  regard  it  as  a  great 
effort  of  the  higheCFt  onginiJi^  ;  conceived  perhape  with  very  little  reference  to  ita 
capacity  of  pleasiiig  a  mixed  audience  ;  probably  composed  with  the  expreae  inten- 
tion of  being  presented  to  "  an  auiUenoe  fit  though  few,"  who  were  funiliar  with  the 
alluBiona  of  claamcal  atoiy,  of  "  masque  and  antiqae  pageautry,"  but  who  had  never 
yet  been  enabled  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of 


The  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  compliment  to  "  the  imperial  votaress  "  fijlly  warrants 
the  belief  that  in  the  season  of  calamity,  when  her  own  servants  "  may  not  disport 
her  Highnees  with  their  wonted  and  ordinary  paatimea,"  one  of  them  was  employed 
in  a  labour  for  her  service,  which  would  make  all  other  pastimes  of  that  epoch 
appear  flat  and  trivial 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  if  any  external  impulse  were  wanting  to  stimulato  the 
poetical  ambition  of  Sfaak^iere— to  make  liim  aspire  to  some  higher  character  than 
that  of  the  most  popular  of  diamatists — such  might  be  found  in  1093  in  the  clear 
field  which  was  left  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  powers.  Bobert  Greene  had 
died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1592,  leaving  behind  him  a  sneer  at  the  actor  who 
aspired  "  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse."  Even  had  his  genius  not  been  destroyed 
l^  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the  corrupting  influences,  of  a  profligate  life,  he  never 
could  have  competed  with  the  mature  Shakspere.  But  as  we  know  that  '  " 
only  Shako-scene  in  a  country,"  at  whom  the  unhappy  man  presumed  to  eoo^  felt 
the  insult  eomewhat  deeply,  so  we  may  presume  he  took  the  most  effectual  meana 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  was  not^  according  to  the  malignant  insinuation  of 
his  envious  compeer,  "  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers."  We  believe 
that  in  the  gentleness  of  hie  nature^  when  he  introduced  into  "  A  Midsummer  Ni^t' 


he  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  grave  of  him  whose  demerits  were  to  be  forgiven  in  his 
misery.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1593,  Christopher  Marlowe  perished  in  a  wretched 
brawl,  "slain  by  Frands  Archer,"  as  the  Blister  of  Burials  of  the  parish  of 
St  Nicholas,  Deptford,  informs  us.  Who  was  left  of  the  dramatists  that  could  enter 
into  competition  with  William  Shakq>ere,  such  as  be  then  was  1  He  was  almost 
alone,  ^e  great  disdples  of  his  school  had  not  arisen.  Jonson  had  not  appeared 
to  found  a  school  of  a  different  character.  It  was  for  him,  thenceforth,  to  sway  the 
popular  mind  after  his  own  fashion  ;  to  disregard  the  (d>ligation  which  the  rivalry 
of  high  talent  mi^t  have  imposed  upon  him  of  hstening  to  other  suggestions  than 
those  of  hia  own  lofty  art ;  to  make  the  multitude  bow  before  that  art,  rather  than 
that  it  should  accommodate  itself  to  their  habits  and  prejudices.  But  at  a  period 
when  the  exerciBe  of  the  poetical  power  in  connection  with  the  stage  was  sisrcely 
held  smongst  the  learned  and  the  poUte  in  itself  to  be  poetry,  Shakspere  vindicated 
hia  reputation  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis."  It  was,  he  say^ 
"  the  first  heir  of  my  invention."  There  may  be  a  doubt  whether  Shakspere  meant 
to  say  literally  that  this  was  the  first  poetical  work  that  he  had  produced ;  or 
whether  he  held,  in  deference  to  some  critical  opinions,  that  his  dramatic  produc- 
tions could  not  be  classed  amongst  the  heirs  of  "  invention."  We  think  that  no 
meant  to  use  the  words  literally  ;  and  that  he  used  them  at  a  period  when  he  might 
assume,  without  vanity,  that  he  had  taken  hia  rank  amongst  the  poets  of  his  time. 
He  dedicates  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  something  that  had  not  before  been  given 
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b>  the  world.  He  calls  his  venee  "  oDpolished  lines  ;"  he  vows  to  take  advantage 
of  all  idle  boon  till  he  had  honoured  the  yoimg  patron  of  the  Mubcb  with  "  some 
gmer  labour."  But  inv&taion  waa  received  then,  aa  it  waa  afterwards,  as  the 
hi^ieet  quality  of  the  poet  Dr;den  sats. — "  A  poet  ia  a  maker,  as  the  word  sig- 
nifies ;  aitd  he  who  cannot  mako,  that  is  invent,  hath  hia  name  for  nothing."  We 
conader,  therefore,  that  "  my  invention  "  ia  not  the  language  of  one  unknown  to 
hme.  He  was  exhibiting  the  powers  which  he  poeseased  upon  a  different  instru- 
meat  than  that  to  which  the  world  was  accustomed  ;  but  the  world  knew  that  the 
power  eiiated.  We  employ  the  word  gtniui  always  with  reference  to  the  inventive 
or  creative  feculty.  Subatitnte  the  word  geniua  for  invention,  and  the  expression 
med  by  Shakspere  sounds  like  arrogance.  But  the  aubetitution  may  indicate  that 
the  actual  expression  could  not  have  been  used  by  oae  who  came  forward  fi>r  the 
Etrst  time  to  claim  the  honoura  of  the  poet  It  luta  been  argued  from  thia  eipros- 
son  that  Shakapere  had  produced  nothing  original  before  the  "  Tenus  and  Adonis  " 
—that  up  to  the  period  of  its  publication,  in  1593,  he  waa  only  a  repairer  of  the 
woiks  of  other  men.  We  bold  that  the  expression  impliee  the  direct  contrary. 
The  dreary  summer  of  1C93  has  passed  away  ; 

"  And  on  old  Hjenu'  chin,  snd  ir;  crown. 
An  odorouj  chftplei  of  tveei  nunmec  bud* 
Ii,  u  in  mockery,  aeU' 

f^om  the  1st  of  Auguat  in  that  year  to  the  following  Chrigtmas  the  Queen  was  at 
Windsor.  The  plague  still  raged  in  London,  and  the  historian  gravely  records, 
■moogat  the  evils  of  the  time,  that  Bartholomew  Fair  was  not  held,  Essex  was  at 
'WindBOr  during  this  time,  and  probably  the  young  Southampton  waa  there  also.  It 
*M  a  long  period  for  the  Court  to  remain  in  one  place.  Elizabeth  was  afeaid  of  tho 
[dague  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  upon  a  p^  dying  within  the  oasUc  on  the  Slst  of 
November  she  was  about  to  rush  away  from  the  pure  air  which  blew  around  the 
"  proud  keep."  But  "  the  lords  and  ladies  who  were  accommodated  so  well  to  their 
likiuga  had  persuaded  the  Queen  to  suspend  her  removal  fixim  thenoe  till  she  should 
Ke  some  other  effect"  *  living  in  the  dread  of  "  infection,"  we  may  believe  that 
the  Queen  would  require  amusement ;  and  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  playere, 
who  bad  so  long  forborne  to  resort  to  the  metropolis,  might  be  gathered  around  her 
without  any  dangor  &ora  their  presence.  If  so,  was  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
I^i'CBm "  one  of  the  novelties  which  hor  playera  had  to  produce  1  But  there  was 
uotber  novelty  which  tradition  tclla  ua  waa  written  at  the  oepedal  desire  of  the 
Queen  herself — a  comedy  which  John  Dennis  altered  in  1702,  and  then  published 
with  the  following  statement ; — "  That  this  comedy  was  not  despicable,  I  guessed 
for  several  reasons :  first,  I  knew  very  well  that  it  had  pleased  one  of  the  greatest 
<]awDS  that  ever  was  in  the  worid — great  not  only  for  her  msdom  in  tho  arta  of 
government,  but  fbr  her  knowledge  of  polite  learning,  and  her  nice  taste  of  the 
diaffla ;  for  such  a  taate  we  may  be  sure  she  had,  by  the  relish  which  she  had  of 
the  mdents.  Tlua  comedy  wss  written  at  her  command,  and  by  her  direction,  and 
^  was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  sho  commanded  it  to  be  finished  in  fourteen 
^ya ;  and  was  afterwards,  as  tradition  tells  ua,  veiy  well  pleased  at  the  representa- 
tica."  Tbeplainstatementof  Dennis,  "thia  comedy  was  written  at  her  command,"  was 
UDplified  by  Bowe  into  the  circumstancial  relation  that  Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased 
"itli  the  character  of  Falstaff  in  "  Henry  IV."  "  that  ahe  commanded  him  [Shiispore] 
to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to  show  him  in  love."  Hence  all  the  attempts, 
*bidi  have  only  resulted  in  conftision  worse  confounded,  to  connect  "  The  Merry 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Standen  to  Hi.  Bacon,  in  BiKh'a  "  llemain  at  Queen  Bliiabeth." 
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Wives  of  Wiodaor  "  with  "  Henry  IV."  We  haTo  stated  thia  question  fiUly,  and,  we 
hope,  impartiallj,  in  the  Notice  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  *  The  belief  ii 
there  expressed,  that  the  comedy  was  written  in  1593,  or  very  near  to  that  time 
the  circumstance  itself  beiug  somewhat  of  a  proof  that  Shakspere  was  at  Windsor 
precisely  at  that  period,  and  ready  to  obey  the  Queen's  command  that  a  otunedy 
suggested  by  herself  should  be  "  finished  in  fourteen  days." 

In  ]  6S3  Elizabeth  remained  five  months  in  her  castle,  repressing  her  usual  desire 
to  progress  from  county  to  county,  or  to  move  from  palace  to  palace.  She  has  com- 
pleted her  noble  terrace,  with  its  almost  unrivalled  prospect  of  beauty  and  fertility. 
Her  gaUery  too  is  finished,  whose  lai^  bay  window  looks  out  upon  the  samo  mag- 
nificent Wdscape.  The  comedy,  which  probably  arose  out  of  some  local  incident, 
abundantly  provocative  of  courtly  gossip  and  merriment,  has  hastily  been  produced, 
The  hand  of  the  master  is  yet  visible  in  it.  Its  allusions,  contrary  to  the  wont  of 
the  author,  are  all  local,  and  therefore  agreeable  to  his  audience.     As  his  characters 


"  f^tudiei,''  Book  V..  c.  vi. 

.  I,  Google 
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hover  about  Frogmore,  with  ita  brm-house  where  Anne  Page  is  a  feasting  ; 
FaLsteff  meets  hia  most  perilous  adventure  in  Datchet  Mead  ;  as  Mistress  Anne  and 
ber  Fairies  crouch  in  the  castle  ditch, — the  poet  shows  that  he  has  made  himself 
funiliar  with  the  soenea  where  the  Qiieen  delighted  to  dwell     The  characters,  too, 

of  the  vei7  time  of  the  represeutation  of  the  play,  perhaps  more  than  on 

them  copied  firom  actual  persons.     In  the  original  sketch  Sh^pere  hardly  makes 

attempt  to  tranafer  the  scene  to  an  earlier  period.    The  peraons  of  the  drama  are 

all  of  them  dnWD  &om  the  rich  storehouse  of  the  humours  of  the  middle  claasea  of 

his  own  day.     We  may  readily  believe  the  tradition  which  tells  us  that  the  Queeu 

'  tot;  well  pleased  with  the  representation."  The  compliment  to  her  in  a 
dation  with  Windsor,'  in  the  last  scene,  where  the  drollery  is  surrounded  with  the 
most  tqipropriate  poetry,  sufficiently  indicates  the  place  at  which  the  comedy  was 
performed,  and  the  sudienco  to  whom  it  was  presented  : 

&«anh  'Wiiidiot  Caatle,  clTes,  wiihin  and  Out : 
Btnw  good  luck,  auphea,  on  OTcry  lacred  room, 
Thst  it  may  itand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  itBte  u  wboleaoma  ai  in  nate  't  is  fit  i 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it." 

llis  is  one  of  the  few  passages  which  in  the  amended  edition  remain  unaltered  fj 
the  original  text. 


j,Coot^k' 
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[The  Glob*  TheMie] 
CHAPTER   VI. 

THE     GLOBE. 


We  have  a  distinct  record  when  the  theatres  were  re-opcned  Bfter  the  plague.  The 
"  Diary"  ofPhilipHenslowe  records  that  "the  Earl  of  Sussex  his  men"  acted  "Huoo 
of  Bordeaux  "  on  the  88th  of  December,  1S93.  Henslowe  appears  to  have  had  u 
interest  in  this  company.  It  is  probable  that  Shakapere's  theatre  of  the  Hackfrian 
was  opened  about  the  aamo  period.  We  have  some  eridenco  to  ahow  what  was  the 
duration  of  the  winter  season  at  this  theatre  ;  for  the  same  diary  shows  that  &oiu 
June,  1594,  the  performanoca  of  the  theatre  at  Ncwington  Butte  were  a  joint  under- 
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taking  hy  the  Lord  Admind's  men  and  the  Lord  ChamberUin'H  men.  How  long 
this  sBBociation  of  two  companiea  tested  b  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but  during  the 
month  of  June  we  have  entries  of  the  eitiibition  of  "  Andronicus,"  of  "  Hamlet,"  and 
of  "  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew."  No  subsequent  entries  exhibit  the  names  of  pteys 
which  have  an;  real  or  apparent  connection  with  Shakspere.*  It  appears  that  in 
December,  lfi93,  Richard  Burbage  entered  into  a  bond  with  Peter  Streete,  a  carpenter, 
for  the  performance  on  the  part  of  fiurbage  of  the  oovenanta  contained  in  an  inden- 
ture of  agreement  hy  which  Streete  mtdertook  to  erect  a  new  theatre  for  Burbage's 
oompan;.  This  was  the  fiimoua  Qlobe  on  the  Bankside,  of  which  Shakapere  was 
onqueationablj  a  proprietor.  We  thus  see  that  in  1694  there  were  new  demands  to 
be  made  upon  his  invention  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  reliance  of 
Bmbage  and  his  other  fellows  upon  their  poet's  unequalled  powers  was  one  of  their 
prindpal  inducements  to  engage  in  this  new  enterprise. 

In  the  midst  of  hia  professional  engagements,  which  doubtless  were  renewed  with 
increased  activity  after  their  long  suspension,  Sbakspere  published  his  "Bape  of 
Lucreoe."  He  had  vowed  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  houra  till  he  had  honoured 
Lord  Southampton  with  some  graver  labour  than  the  first  heir  of  his  invention. 
The  "  VeDus  and  Adonis  "  was  entered  in  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
(m  the  ISth  of  April,  1593.  The  "Lucrece"  appears  in  the  same  registers  on 
the  9th  of  Hay,  1S94.  That  this  elaboTat«  poem  was  wholly  or  in  part  composed 
in  Qiat  interval  of  leisure  which  resulted  from  the  shutting  of  the  theatres  in  1G93 
m^  be  reasonably  conjectured  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  during  the  year  which  had 
ehqned  between  tLe  publication  of  the  first  and  the  second  poem,  Shakspere  had  been 
brought  into  more  intimate  oompanionship  with  his  noble  patron.  The  language  of 
the  first  dedication  is  that  of  distant  respect,  the  second  is  that  of  grateful 
friendship: — 

"To  On  Right  HotioitniU  Hairy  Wriolhetlg  Earl  of  SoiUhafi^on  and  Baron  n/  TUchfitld. 

"The  loTel  dedkaU  la  your  Ludihip  ii  withonl  eud;  whereof  ^ii  pamphlet,  wiUiont  beginniDg, 
ii  bat  a  inperfluoai  moiety.  The  wunnt  I  have  of  yonr  haninmble  diipoiicioD,  not  the  worth  of 
By  ontntored  linei,  mike*  it  sunred  of  >cceptUK«.  What  I  hare  done  ia  yonn,  what  I  haie  to  do 
il  yoon ;  being  part  in  all  I  have,  deroted  yonra.  W«re  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  ahow 
greater  )  meantime,  ai  it  ii,  it  ia  bound  to  your  Loidahip,  to  whom  I  wiih  long  hfe,  inll  lengthened 
■ilk  an  tu^pdaeH.    Tonr  Lordahip'i  in  all  daty, 

"WiLLUX  SHlDBruaB." 

Henry  Wriotheely  was  bom  October  eth,  1673.  His  grand&ther,  the  firat  Eari, 
was  the  celebrated  Chanoellor  of  Henry  Viil,  a  fortunate  statesman  and  tewyer, 
whose  memoiy,  however  he  was  lauded  by  his  contemporaries,  is  infamously  asso- 
ciated with  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  that  age  in  the  torture  of  the  heroic  Ann  Askew. 
His  son  Henry,  the  second  Earl,  bred  np  by  hia  &ther  in  the  doctrines  opposed  to 
the  Reformation,  adhered  with  pertinacity  to  the  old  forms  of  reli^on,  and  was  of 
course  shut  out  from  the  honours  and  employments  of  the  government.  He  was  unmo- 
lested, however,  till  hia  partisanship  in  the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  occasioned 
his  imprisoimient  in  the  Tower,  in  1672.  The  house  in  which  his  father  the  Chan- 
cellor dwelt  was  also  his  London  residence  ;  and  its  site  is  still  indicated  by  the 
name  of  Southampton  Buildings.  In  Aggas'a  map  the  mansion  appears  to  have  been 
backed  hj  extensive  gardens.  Gervase  Markham,  in  his  curious  book,  printed  in 
1624,  entitled  "Honour  in  his  Perfection;  or,  a  Treatise  in  Commendation  of  the 
Vertuee  and  Renowned  Yertuous  Vndertakings  of  the  niustrious  and  Heroicall 
Prinoea  Henry  Earle  of  Oxenford,  Henry  Earle  of  Southampton,  Robert  Earle  of 
^sei,  &C.,"  thus  describes  the  state  with  which  the  father  of  Shakspere's  friend  was 
surrounded  — "  His  muster-roll  never  consisted  of  four  lackeys  and  a  ooaohman,  but 
of  a  whole  troop  of  at  least  a  hundred  well-mounted  gentlemen  and  yeomen ;  he  was 

•'""^■■"-•>"- . t;n.>olr 
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Dot  known  in  the  streets  by  guarded  liveries,  but  bj  gold  chains  ;  not  by  punted 
butterflies,  ever  ruimiDg  as  if  some  mooBter  pursued  them,  but  b;  tall  goodly  fellows, 
that  kept  a  constant  pace,  both  to  guard  hie  person  and  to  admit  any  man  to  their 
lord  which  had  soriouB  buaiiieBa."  The  pomp  with  which  he  was  encircled  might  in 
some  degree  have  compensated  for  the  absence  of  courtly  splendour.  But  he  lived 
not  long  to  enjoy  his  solitary  dignity,  or,  as  was  suf&ciently  probable,  to  confonn  to 
the  opinions  which  might  have  opened  to  him  the  road  to  the  honours  of  the  crown. 
He  died  in  1681,  leaving  two  children,  Henry  and  Mary.  The  boy  eorl  was  only 
eight  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  bther.  During  his  long  minority  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  &mily  property  must  have  been  great ;  and  we  may  thus  believe  that 
the  general  munificence  of  his  patronage  in  after-life  has  not  been  over-rated.  He 
appears  to  have  bad  careful  guardians,  who  taught  him  that  there  were  higher 
honours  t«  be  won  than  those  which  his  rank  and  wealth  gave  him.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  became  a  student  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  four  years  after- 
wards took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  the  usual  exercises.*  He  subsequently 
became,  according  to  one  account,  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn.  At  the  period  when 
Shakspere  dedicated  to  him  hia  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  ho  was  scarcely  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  is  supposed  to  have  become  intimate  with  Shakspere  from  the  circum- 
stance that  his  mother  bad  nuuried  Sir  Thomas  Henet^,  who  filled  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  would  be  brought 
into  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players.  This  is  Drake'u 
theory.  The  more  natural  belief  appears  to  be  that  he  had  a  strong  attachment  to 
literature,  and,  with  the  geuerous  impetuosity  of  his  character,  did  not  regard  the 
distinctions  of  rank  to  the  extent  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  men  of  colder 
temperaments  and  more  worldly  minds.  Shakspere  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
amougst  the  writers  of  his  day  that  offered  a  public  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the 
young  nobleman.  Both  the  dedications,  and  especially  that  of  "  Lucreoe,"  are  con- 
ceived in  a  modest  and  a  manly  spirit,  entirely  difierent  from  the  ordinary  language 
of  literary  adulation.  Nashe,  who  dedicates  a  little  book  to  bim  at  the  same  period, 
after  calling  him  "  a  dear  lover  and  cberisher,  as  well  of  the  lovers  of  poets  aa  of 
poets  themselves,"  gives  us  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  the  characters  of  satirist  and 
flatterer  may  have  some  affinity  : — "  Incomprehensible  is  the  height  of  your  spirit, 
both  in  heroic  resolution  and  matters  of  conceit.  Unreprievably  porisheth  that  book 
whatsoever  to  waste  paper  which  on  the  diamond  rock  of  your  judgment  disasterly 
chanceth  to  be  shipwracked."  Oervase  Markham,  who  many  years  after  became  the 
elaborate  panegyrist  of  Southampton,  dedicates  a  tragedy  to  him  in  the  following 
sonnet,  in  1095  : — 

"Than  glorioai  laurel  of  the  Uiu«e' hill, 

WhoH  ejti  doth  crown  the  inMt  TJctorioui  pen ; 

Bright  lamp  of  virtue,  in  whote  ucred  ikill 

Iiiiei  (II  the  bliu  of  (ars^enchanting  men  : 
Prom  gtBTor  lubjects  of  thy  grave  aways, 

Bend  thy  courHgeoui  thouahti  nsto  theae  linei ; 

The  grave  bom  whence  nunc  humble  Muse  doth  aiat 

True  honour'i  spirit  in  her  roogb  deiigoB : 

And  when  the  stubborn  atroke  of  my  hanli  Hng 

Shall  soBsouless  glide  through  nlmighty  ears, 

Touch«fe  to  aweet  it  with  thy  hleased  tongue, 

Whoie  vell-tan'd  sound  stQIi  rnnaic  in  the  apherea  : 

So  ahall  my  tragic  lays  be  ble«t  by  thee, 

And  from  thy  lipa  suck  theii  elemEty." 

This  hyperbolical  praise  is  something  different  from  Shakspere's  simple  expressions 

of  respect  and  devotion  in  the  dedication  to  the  "  Lucreoe."     There  is  evidence  in 

•  "Cum  prim  diaputiuaet  puUic^  pro  gnia.'—HarUian  MS.  7138. 
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that  dedication  of  a  higher  sort  of  intercourse  between  the  two  minds  thou  consicitB 
with  any  forced  adulatioD  of  anj  kind,  and  especially  with  any  extrsyagaut  compli- 
tnenta  to  the  leftming  and  to  the  abilities  of  a  auperior  in  rank.  Such  testimonies 
we  alvrafs  suspicioua ;  and  probably  honest  old  Florio,  when  he  dedicated  his 
"World  of  Wowia"  to  the  Ewl  in  1598,  shows  pretty  correctly  what  the  race  of 
panegyrists  expected  in  return  for  their  compliments  :  "  In  truth,  I  acknowledge  an 
raitire  debt,  not  only  of  my  best  knowledge,  but  of  all ;  yea  of  more  than  I  know, 
or  can,  to  your  bounteous  lordship,  in  whose  pay  and  patronage  I  have  lived  some 
years  ;  to  whom  I  owe  and  vow  the  years  I  have  to  hve.  But,  as  to  me,  and  many 
more,  the  glorious  and  gracious  sunshine  of  your  honour  hath  infused  light  and  life." 
lliere  ia  an  extraordinary  anecdote  told  by  Bowe  of  Lord  Southampton's  munificence 
to  Shfikspere,  which  seems  to  bring  the  poet  somewhat  near  to  Florio's  plain-speaking 
a^K>ciation  of  pay  and  patronage  : — "  What  grace  soever  the  Queen  conferred  upon 
him^  it  was  not  to  her  only  be  owed  the  fortune  which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made. 
He  had  the  honour  to  meet  with  mauy  great  and  uncommon  marks  of  favour  and 
friendship  from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  famous  in  the  histories  of  that  time  for 
his  friendship  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.  It  was  to  that  noble  lord  that  he 
dedicated  his  poem  of  '  Venus  and  Adonis.'  There  is  one  instance  so  singular  in 
the  magnificence  of  this  patron  of  Shakspoare's,  that  if  I  had  not  boon  assured  that 
the  stoiy  was  handed  down  by  Sir  WiUiam  D'Avcnaut,  who  was  probably  very  well 
acquainted  with  his  affairs,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  have  inserted  ;  that  my 
Lord  Southampton  at  one  time  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go 
through  with  a  purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to.  A  bounty  very  great, 
and  very  rare  at  any  time,  and  almost  equal  to  that  profuse  generosity  the  present 
age  haa  shown  to  French  dancers  and  ItaUan  singers."*  This  is  one  of  the  many 
inataoces  in  which  we  are  not  warranted  in  rejecting  a  tradition,  however  we  may 
look  suspiciously  ujwn  the  accuracy  of  its  details.  D'Avenant  could  scarcely  be  very 
weU  acquainted  with  Shakspere's  affairs,  for  he  was  only  ten  years  old  when  Shak- 
spere  died.  The  sum  moitioned  as  the  gift  of  the  young  nobleman  to  the  poet  is 
BO  large,  looking  at  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  that  it  could  scarcely  consist 
with  the  independence  of  a  generous  spirit  to  bear  the  load  of  such  a  prodigaUty  of 
bountf .  The  notions  of  those  days  were,  however,  different  from  ours.  Examples 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  of  the  most  lavish  rewards  bestowed  by  princes  and 
nobles  upon  great  painters  They  received  such  gifts  without  any  compromise  of 
their  int^ectual  dignity.  It  was  the  same  then  with  poeta.  The  pubUc,  now  the 
best  patron,  was  then  but  a  sorry  paymaster ;  and  the  great  stepped  in  to  give  the 
price  for  a  dedication  as  they  would  purchase  any  other  gratification  of  individual 
TBDtty.  Aooording  to  the  habits  of  the  time  Shakspcre  might  have  received  a  large 
gifl  from  Lord  Southampton,  without  any  forfeiture  of  his  self-respect.  Nevertheless, 
Bowe'e  stoij  must  still  appear  sufficLeutly  apoccyphal :  "  My  Lord  Southampton  at 
time  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  purchase 
which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to."  It  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  gradual 
acqoisitiOD  of  property  by  Shakspere  that  we  should  yield  our  assent  to  this  tradition, 
without  some  qutdification.  In  }589,  when  Lord  Southampton  was  alad  at  College, 
Siakspere  had  already  acquired  that  property  which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fortune.  He  was  then  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  That  the 
adventure  was  a  prosperoua  one,  not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  brother  shareholders, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fket  that  four  years  afterwards  they  began  the  building  of 
another  theatre.  The  Olobe  was  commenced  in  December,  1593  ;  and  being  con- 
structed for  the  most  part  of  wood,  was  ready  to  be  opened,  we  should  im^ne,  in 
the  summer  of  1594.     In  1696  the  same  prosperous  company  were  prepared  to 

•  Bowe'«  "Life  of  Sbakaptore."  tllOolc 
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expend  considerable  eama  upon  the  repair  and  extensirai  of  their  original  thestre, 
the  Blackfriara.  The  name  of  Shakepere  occupies  a  prominent  portion  in  the 
document  from  which  we  collect  this  &ct :  it  is  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  from  "  Thomas  Pope,  Bichard  Burbadge,  John  Heminga,  Ai^^tine  Hulipa, 
William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempe,  William  Slye,  Nicholas  Toolej,  and  others, 
servants  to  the  EUgbt  Honorable  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  her  M^eetf ; "  and  it 
sets  forth  that  they  are  "  the  ownera  and  playeca  of  the  private  theatre  in  the  Black- 
friars  ;  that  it  hath  &]len  into  decay ;  and  that  it  has  been  found  neoesBary  to  make 
the  same  more  convenient  for  the  eotertwnmeat  of  auditories  coming  thereto."  It 
then  states  what  is  important  to  the  present  question  : — "  To  this  end  your  peti- 
tioners have  all  and  each  of  them  put  down  auma  of  money  according  to  their  shares 
in  the  said  theatre,  and  which  they  have  justly  and  honestly  gained  by  the  exercise 
of  their  quality  of  stage-plajers."  It  then  alleges  that  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
precinct  had  besought  the  Council  not  to  allow  the  said  private  house  to  remun  open, 
"  but  hereafter  to  bo  shut  up  and  closed,  to  the  manifest  and  great  injury  of  your 
petitioners,  who  have  no  other  means  wberoby  to  maintain  their  wives  and  families, 
but  by  the  eierdse  of  their  quaUty  as  they  have  heretofore  done."  The  common 
proprietorship  of  the  company  in  the  Olobe  and  Blackfriars  is  also  noticed : — "  In 
the  summer  season  your  petitioners  are  able  to  play  at  their  new-built  house  on  the 
Bankude,  called  the  Olobe,  but  in  the  winter  they  are  compelled  to  come  to  the 
KackfHara."  If  the  winter  theatre  be  shut  up,  they  say  they  will  be  "  unable  to 
practise  themselvea  in  any  plays  or  interludes  when  called  upon  to  perform  for  the 
recreation  and  solace  of  her  Majesty  and  her  honourable  Court,  as  they  have  been 
heretofbre  accustomed."  I^ougb  the  Registers  of  the  Council  and  the  Office-books 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  are  wanting  for  this  exact  period,  we  have  here  the 
distinct  evidence  of  the  intimate  relation  between  Shakspere's  company  and  the 
Court  The  petitioners,  in  concluding  by  the  prayer  that  their  "honourable  Lord- 
ships will  grant  permission  to  finish  the  reparations  and  alterations  they  have  begun," 
add  as  a  reason  for  this  &vour  that  they  "  have  hitherto  been  wdl  ordered  in  their 
behaviour,  and  just  in  their  dealings."  *  The  performances  at  the  Blackfriars  went 
on  without  interruption.  Shakspere,  in  lfi97, bought  "all  that  capital  meeaua)^ 
tenement  in  Stratford  called  the  New  Hace."  This  appears  to  have  been  his  first 
investment  in  property  distinct  from  his  theatrical  speculations.  The  purchase  of 
the  best  house  in  his  native  town,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  his  professional  occu- 
pations could  have  allowed  him  Uttle  leisure  to  reside  in  it,  would  appear  to  have 
had  in  view  an  early  retirement  from  a  pursuit  which  probably  was  Uttle  agreeable 
to  him.  His  powoia  as  a  dramatic  writer  might  be  profitably  exercised  without 
being  associated  with  the  actor's  vocation.  We  know  from  other  circumstances  that 
at  this  period  Stratford  was  nearest  to  his  heart  On  the  24th  of  January,  I  ~ ' 
Hr.  Abraham  Sturley,  an  Alderman  of  Stratford,  writes  to  bis  brother-in-law,  Bichard 
Quiney,  then  in  London  : — "  I  would  write  nothing  unto  you  now — but  come  home 
I  pray  God  send  you  comfortably  home.  This  is  one  special  remembrance,  from 
our  father's  motion.  It  seometh  by  him  that  our  countryman  Mr.  Shakspere 
wOling  to  disburse  some  money  upon  some  odd  yard  land  or  other  at  Shottery, 
near  about  us.  He  thinketh  it  a  very  fit  pattern  to  move  him  to  deal  in  the  matter 
of  OUT  tithes.  By  the  instructions  you  can  give  him  thereof,  and  by  the  friends  he 
can  make  therefore,  we  think  it  a  feir  mark  for  him  to  shoot  at,  and  not  impossible 
to  hit.  It  obtained,  would  advance  him  indeed,  and  would  do  us  much  good."  We 
thus  see  that  in  a  year  after  the  purchase  of  New  Place,  Shakspere's  accumulation  of 
money  was  gomg  on.  The  worthy  alderman  and  his  connections  appear  to  look 
confidently  to  their  countryman,  Mr.  Shakspere,  to  assist  them  in  their  needs.  On 
*  The  petition  i«  printed  in  Hr.  Collier'i  "  Amuilt  of  the  Slags,"  toI.  I,  p.  208. 
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the  4Ui  of  November,  in  the  some  year,  Sturlej  again  writes  a  very  long  letter  "  to 
his  moat  loving  brot&er  Mr.  Richard  Quiney,  at  the  Bell,  in  Carter  I«iie,  in  London," 
in  which  he  hbjb  of  a  letter  written  hj  Quinej  to  ^lim  on  the  21st  of  October,  that 
it  imported,  amongst  other  matteni,  "  that  our  countryman  Mr.  W.  Shakspere  would 
procure  ua  money,  which  I  well  like  o^  as  I  ahall  hear  when,  and  where,  and  how ; 
utd  I  pray  let  not  go  that  oocaaion,  if  it  may  sort  to  any  indifferent  conditions." 
Quioey  himself  at  tbis  very  time  writes  the  following  cbaracteristic  letter  to  his 
"loving  good  bjend  and  countryman,  Mr.  William  Shakapere ; " — "  Loving  country- 
man, I  am  bold  of  you  as  of  a  frieod,  craving  your  help  with  thirty  pounds  upon  Mr. 
Buabell  and  my  aecurity,  or  Mr.  Myttens  with  me.  Mr.  Eosswell  ia  not  come  to 
London  as  yet,  and  I  have  especial  c&uae.  You  shall  friend  me  much  in  helping  me 
out  of  all  the  debta  I  owe  in  London,  I  thank  Ood,  and  much  quiet  to  my  mind 
which  would  not  be  indebted.  I  am  now  towards  the  Court  in  hope  your  answer  for 
the  di^Mt«h  of  my  busineea,  Tou  ahall  neither  lose  credit  nor  money  by  me,  the 
Lord  willing  ;  and  now  but  persuade  yourself  so  aa  I  hope,  and  you  shall  not  need 
to  fear  but  with  all  hearty  thankfiilneea  I  will  hold  my  time,  and  oontent  your  friend, 
and  if  we  bargain  &rther,  you  shall  be  the  paymaster  yourselC  My  time  bids  me  to 
hasten  to  an  end,  and  so  I  commit  this  to  your  care  tuvl  hope  of  your  help.  I  fear 
1  ahall  not  be  back  this  night  from  the  Court.  Haste.  The  Lord  be  with  you  and 
with  ua  alL  Amen.  From  the  Bell  in  Carter  I^ne,  the  26th  October,  1596.  Youth 
in  all  kindness.  Rye.  Quiney."  The  anxious  dependence  which  these  honest  men 
appear  to  have  upon  the  good  officea  of  their  townsman  ia  more  satisfectory  even 
than  the  evidence  which  their  letters  afford  of  his  worldly  condition. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  the  registers  of  the  parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 
pvsent  to  ua  an  event  which  must  have  thrown  a  shade  over  the  brightest  prospects. 

"Hus  ia  the  register  of  the  burial  of  the  only  son  of  the  poet  in  1S96.     Hamnet  was 
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born  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1586  ;  so  that  at  hie  death  he  was  eleven  years  and 
bU  montha  old.  Ho  was  a  twin  child  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  oonstitu- 
tionally  weak.  Some  euoh  cause  interfered  probably  with  the  education  of  the  twin- 
aster  Judith  ;  for  whilst  Susannah,  the  elder,  is  recorded  to  have  been  "  witty  above 
her  aes,"  and  wrote  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  as  we  may  judge  from  her  ^gnature 
to  a  deed  in  1630  (see  p.  227),  the  mark  of  Judith  appears  tm  an  attesting  witneas 
conveyance  in  1611. 


'O/V^ 


Shakspwe  himself  has  given  us  a  most  exquisite  picture  of  a  boy,  who,  like  his  own 
Hamoet,  died  young,  in  whom  the  imaginative  faculty  was  aUrpredominant.     "' 
this  a  picture  of  his  own  precodous  child  1 


"  Her.   Tnko  the  boy  to  yoo  ;  he  vt  tnmblw  me, 

e,  my  gracioni  loid. 


T  ia  put  endur 
I  Lady. 


fihall  I  be  your  plnj-felloit 

Mam.  Ko,  111  Done  of  yon. 

1  Ladij.    Why,  my  iweet  lord) 

Alain.    Ton  11  kiu  me  boid  ;  and  ipeek  to  me  a>  if 
I  were  a  Iml])'  ilill.— I  love  you  better. 

2  Ladg.   And  why  v>,  my  laid  1 

Ham.  Not  for  becauie 

Yoor  browe  are  hlatker  ;  yet  blailt  brows  they  aj. 
Become  >ome  women  best  -,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  bur  there,  but  id  a  semi-cinle, 
Oi  a  half-moon  made  with  a.  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  tnnght  TOn  this  7 

Mam,    I  Itarn'd  it  out  of  women'e  fiu;e».^Praj,  now, 
What  colour  nre  your  eyebrows  ) 

1  Lady.  Bine,  my  lord. 

Mam.    Nay,  that  'a  a  mock  ;  I  hare  seen  a  ladj's  nose 
Thai  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  ejebiowi."  * 

With  the  eiception  of  this  inevitable  calamity,  the  present  period  may  probably 
be  n^ardcd  as  a  happy,  epoch  in  Shakspere's  life.  He  had  conquered  any  adverse 
circumstances  by  which  his  earlier  career  might  have  been  impeded.  He  had  taken 
his  rank  among  the  first  minds  of  his  age  ;  and,  above  all,  his  pursuits  were  so 
engrossing  as  to  demand  a  constant  exercise  of  his  faculties,  but  to  demand  that 
exercise  in  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  and  the  most  pleasurable  thoughts.  This 
was  the  period  to  which  belong  the  great  histories  of  "  Richard  XL,"  "  Richard  HL," 
and  "  Henry  VJ."  and  the  delidous  comedies  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  and  "  Twelfth  Night."  These  productions  afford  the  moat 
abundant  evidence  that  the  greatest  of  intellects  was  in  the  most  healthful 
of  its  powers,  lliese  were  not  hasty  adaptations  for  the  popular  appetite, 
may  well  believe  some  of  the  earlier  plays  were  in  their  first  shape  ;  but  higoiy- 
wTought  performances,  to  which  all,  the  method  of  his  cultivated  art  had  been 


"  Winter't  Tale,"  Act  u.,  Scene  i. 
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strenuoualj  applied.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  dramatic  poet  appears  not  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  iq>plau3e  of  the  Globe  or  the  Blackfriara,  or  even  with 
the  gracious  enoouragementa  of  a  refined  Cburt  During  three  jears  he  gave  to  the 
world  careful  editions  of  some  of  these  playa,  as  if  to  vindicate  the  drama  from  the 
pedantic  notion  that  the  Muses  of  tragedy  and  comedy  did  aot  meet  their  sisters 
upon  equal  ground.  "Richard  IL"  and  "Richard  III."  were  published  in  1597  ; 
" Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  and  " Henry  IV.,"  Part  I.,  in  1598;  "Borneo  and  Juliet," 
corrected  and  augmented,  in  1599  ;  "Henry  IV.,"  Part  II,,  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  in  1 600. 
The  BjBtem  of  pubhcation  then  ceased.  It  no  doubt  interfered  with  the  interests  of 
hia  fellows  ;  and  Shakspere  was  not  likely  to  assert  an  exclusive  interest,  or  t<i  gmtify 
an  exclusive  pride,  at  the  expense  of  his  associates.  But  his  reputation  was  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  man,  when  only  four  of  hia  plays  were  accessible  to  the 
nadert  of  poetry.  In  159S  it  was  proclaimed,  not  timidly  or  questionably,  that  "as 
Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  tragedy  and  comedy  among  the 
Latins,  so  Sliakespeare,  among  the  English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for 
the  stage  :"  and  "As  the  soul  of  Euphorbiis  was  thought  to  live  in  I^hagoras,  so 
the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  houoy-tongued  Shakes)jeare."* 
It  wsa  certainly  not  at  this  period  of  Shakspere's  life  that  he  wrote  with  reference  to 
himself  unlocking  hia  heart  to  some  nameless  friend : — 

"  When  in  dupace  with  fortune  snd  men'a  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  ontcaat  ititte, 
And  tronble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootleu  cries. 
And  look  upon  niyaelF,  and  cune  my  fitie. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Peatnr'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  posicu'd, 
Desiring  ihis  man's  art,  and  thnt  man's  Kope, 
With  what  I  moat  cnjo;  contented  IcbbI  ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almoat  despisinf^, 
Haply  1  think  on  thee, — end  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaTen's  gate  i 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth  brings, 
That  ^en  I  Kom  to  change  my  stale  with  kings." 

Sonnets  of  Shakspere  were  in  existence  in  1598,  when  Meres  tells  us  of  "his 
Bugared  sonnets  among  hia  private  friends."  We  have  entered  so  fiiUy  into  the 
qaestion,  whether  these  i)oems  arc  to  be  considered  autobiographical,  tliat  it  would 
be  useleas  for  us  here  to  repeat  an  argument  not  hastily  entered  upon,  or  carelessly 
tct  forth.  We  believe  that  the  order  in  which  they  were  printed  is  an  arbitrary 
one  i  that  some  form  a  continuous  poem  or  poems,  that  others  are  isolated  in  their 
subjects  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  ;  that  some  may  expresH  the 
poet's  personal  feelings,  that  others  are  whoUy  fictitious,  dealing  with  imaginary 
loves  and  jealousies,  and  not  attemptiug  to  separate  the  personal  identity  of  the 
artist  from  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed,  and  the  situations  which  he  delineated. 
"  We  bdlere  that,  taken  as  works  of  art,  having  a  certmn  degree  of  continuity,  the 
Sonnets  of  Spenser,  of  Daniel,  of  Drayton,  of  Shakspere,  although  in  many  instances 
they  mi^t  shadow  forth  real  feelings  and  be  outpourings  of  the  inmost  heart,  were 
presented  to  the  world  as  exercises  of  fancy,  and  were  received  by  the  world  as  Huch,"t 
Even  of  those  portions  of  these  remarkable  lyrics  which  appear  to  have  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  poet's  feelings  and  circumstances,  we  cannot  avoid  rejecting  the 
prindple  of  continuity  ;  for  they  clearly  belong  to  different  periods  of  life,  if  they 

•  Ftancii  Merae. 
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ore  the  reflectioD  of  Iiia  re«l  eeiitiments.  We  have  the  plajfiilnesa  of  an  early  Ion, 
and  the  a^niztDg  throes  of  an  unlawful  pasnon.  Thej  speak  of  a  period  when 
the  writer  had  won  no  honour  or  substantial  rewards — "  in  disgrace  with  fortune 
and  men')]  eyes,"  the  period  of  bis  youth,  if  the  allusion  waa  at  all  real ;  and  jet  the 

"  Witlt  time's  injiuiinu  hind  ereih'd  and  o'erwani.'' 

One  little  dadicatoiy  poem  aaj^, 

"  Lord  of  nj  love,  to  whom  in  mukge 
Th;  merit  lulh  my  daCy  itrongl;  Init, 
To  thee  I  tend  thii  written  emhtunge. 
To  witneu  doty,  not  to  ahow  mj  vit." 

Another  (and  it  is  distinctly  associated  with  what  we  bold  to  be  a  continued  little 
poem,  wholly  fictitious,  in  which  the  poet  dramatizes  as  it  were  the  poetical  character) 
boasts  that 

"  If  ut  marble,  not  the  ^ded  nioiiiunents 
Of  princea  ilull  onlUye  thk  powerful  rhjme." 

Without  attempting  therefore  to  disprove  that  these  Sonnets  were  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  or  to  the  Eari  of  Pembroke,  we  must  leave  the  reader  who 
&nciee  he  can  find  in  them  a  ahadowy  outline  of  ^lakspere's  life  to  form  his  own 
conclusion  from  their  careful  perusaL  We  have  endeavoured,  in  our  analysis  of 
these  poems,  to  place  before  him  all  the  iacts  which  have  relation  to  the  subject 
But  to  preserve  in  this  place  the  tmity  of  our  narrative  with  reference  to  the  period 
before  us,  we  reprint  a  passage  from  the  "Studies"  to  which  we  refer  ;  "The  Tlst 
to  the  74th  Sonnets  seem  bursting  from  a  heart  oppreesed  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
unworthiness,  and  surrendered  to  some  overwhelming  misery.  There  is  a  line  in  the 
74th  which  points  at  suicide.  We  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  aentdments  here 
expressed  are  eeaentiallj  dramatic  In  the  32nd  Sonnet,  where  we  recognise  the 
man  Shakspere  speaking  in  his  own  modest  and  cheerfyil  spirit,  death  is  to  oome 
across  his  '  teeU-conlaUed  day.'  The  opinion  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sustain 
of  the  probable  admixture  of  the  artificial  and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets,  arising  from 
their  supposed  original  fragmentaij  state,  necessarily  leads  to  tiie  b^ef  that  some 
are  accurate  iUustrations  of  the  poet's  situation  and  feelings,  It  is  collected  from 
tiieee  Sonnets,  for  example,  that  hia  profession  as  a  player  was  disagreeable  to  him ; 
and  this  complaint  is  found  amongst  those  portions  which  we  have  separated  from 
the  series  of  verses  which  appear  to  us  to  be  written  in  an  artificial  character.  It 
might  be  addressed  to  any  one  of  his  &mily,  or  to  snne  honoured  fHend,  such  as 
Lord  Southampton : — 

'  0,  for  mj  oke  do  jou  with  Fortune  chide. 
The  guilt;  goddew  of  m;  humfol  deedi. 
That  did  not  better  for  mj  life  proTida 
Thtu  public  mean^  which  public  nuanen  breed*. 
Thence  come*  it  that  my  dbom  receive*  a  iMvnd, 
And  almoat  thence  my  nature  ii  nibdned 
To  what  it  work*  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand.' 

But  if  from  his  profeamonsl  occupation  his  nature  was  felt  by  him  to  be  subdued  to 
what  it  worked  in, — if  thence  his  name  received  a  brand, — if  vulgar  scandal  aome- 
times  assailed  him, — he  had  high  thoughts  to  console  him,  such  as  were  never  before 
imparted  to  mortal.  This  was  probably  written  in  some  period  of  dejection,  when 
his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  he  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  slight  tinge  of  indif- 
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tertaxoe,  if  not  of  dislike.  'Every  man  of  high  genius  has  felt  something  of  thia.  It 
was  Fceerred  for  the  highest  to  throw  it  off,  '  like  dew-drope  from  the  lioa'a  mane.' 
But  the  profound  self-abaaeroent  and  deep<aiden<7  of  tiie  74th  Sonnet,  exquisite  as 
Uie  diction  is,  appear  to  us  unreal,  as  a  representatdon  of  the  mental  state  of  William 
Sh&kspere  ;  written,  as  it  most  probablj  was,  at  a  period  of  tus  Hie  when  he  revels 
sod  luxuriates  (in  tjie  comedies  which  belong  to  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  centmy) 
in  the  spirit  of  enjoyment,  gushing  &om  a  heart  fiill  of  love  for  his  species,  at  peace 
with  itself  and  with  all  the  world." 


[Lord  Soulhmmpton.] 


„Guuyk 
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CHAPTER   VH. 

EVIL    DAYS. 


The  spriag  of  1G99  saw  Shakspcrc's  friendH  and  patronn,  Essex  and  Southampton, 
in  honour  and  triumph.  "The  27th  of  March,  1599,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, Bobert  Earl  of  Essei,  Vicogereut  of  Ireland,  &c.,  book  horse  in  Seeding  lane, 
and  from  thence,  Iteing  accompanied  with  divere  noblemen  and  many  others,  himself 
very  plainly  attired,  rode  through  Oraee  Street,  Cornhill,  Cheapside,  and  other  high 
streets,  in  all  which  places,  and  in  the  fields,  the  people  pressed  eiceedingly  to 
behold  him,  especially  in  the  highways  for  more  than  four  miles  apace,  ciying, 
and  saying,  God  bless  your  Lordship,  God  preserve  your  honour,  &o.,  and  some 
followed  bi'"  until  the  evening,  only  to  behold  him.  When  he  and  his  company 
came  forth  of  London,  the  sky  was  very  calm  and  clear,  hut  before  he  oould  get 
past  leeldon  [Ishngtonj  there  arose  a  great  black  cloud  in  the  north-east,  and 
suddenly  came   lightning  and  thunder,  with  a  great  shower  of  hail   and  rain, 
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the  which  Bome  held  as  ao  omiaous  prodigy."  *  It  was  perhaps  with  Bome 
reference  to  such  forebodings  that  in  the  choruB  to  the  fifth  Act  of  "  Henrj  V." 
— which  of  couree  must  have  been  x>erfoi^iiied  between  the  departure  of  Essex  in 
Huch,  aad  his  return  in  September  —  Shakspere  thus  anticipates  the  triumph 
of  Esses: — 

"  Bnt  now  bohold, 

In  tbfl  qnick  fai^  aad  working  boiue  of  thought, 

How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citliene  I 

The  mayor  and  all  bia  brethren,  in  belt  tan, — 

Like  to  the  lenuton  of  the  antique  Bome, 

With  the  plebeiant  tvarming  at  iheii  hedl, — . 

Qo  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Cfuar  in  : 

Aa,  hj  B  lover  but  b;  loiing  likelihood. 

Were  now  tho  geniiri  of  our  gracious  empres* 

(As,  in  good  time,  he  maj)  from  Ireland  coming, 

Briuging  rebellion  broached  on  hi>  aword. 

How  many  would  the  peacefnl  cit;  quit 

To  wdcome  him  !  " 

Bat  the  "ominous  prodigy"  was  sadlj  realized.  About  the  close  of  the  year 
1509,  the  BlaokfriaiB  'Hieatre  was  remarkable  for  the  constant  presence  of  two 
men  of  high  rank,  who  were  there  seeking  amusement  and  instruction  aa  some 
solace  for  the  bitter  mortifications  of  disappointed  ambition.  "  M;  Lord  South- 
ampton and  Lord  Rutland  came  not  to  the  Court ;  the  one  doth  but  very  seldom  ; 
they  pass  awaj  tho  time  in  London  merely  in  going  to  plays  every  day."+  Essex 
had  arrived  from  Ireland  on  the  SStb  of  September,  1699 — not 

"  Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  hit  iword," — 
not  surrounded  with  swarms  of  citizens  who 

"  Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caiar  in," — 

but  a  fugitive  &om  his  army  ;  one  who  in  his  desire  for  peace  had  treated  with 
rebels,  and  had  brought  down  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  Court ;  one  who  knew 
that  his  sovereign  was  surroundod  with  his  personal  enemies,  and  who  in  his  reck- 
less anger  once  thought  to  turn  his  army  homeward  to  compel  justice  at  their  hands  ; 
one  who  at  laat  rushed  alone  into  the  Queen's  presence,  "  full  of  dirt  and  mire,"  and 
found  that  he  was  in  the  toils  of  his  fbes.  IFVom  that  Michaelmas  till  the  S6th  of 
August,  1600,  Essex  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper  ;  in  free  custody  as  it 
was  termed,  but  to  all  intents  a  prisoner.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Southampton 
and  Kutland  passed  "away  the  time  in  London  merely  in  goiMg  to  plays  everyday." 
Southampton  in  1698  had  married  Ehzabeth  Vemon,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Essex.  The 
marriage  was  without  the  consent  of  the  Queen  ;  and  therefore  Southampton  was 
under  the  ban  of  the  Court,  having  been  peremptorily  dismisHod  by  Elizabeth  from 
tho  office  to  which  Esbci  had  appointed  him  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  Hutland 
was  also  connected  with  Essex  by  family  ties,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Lady 
Essex,  by  her  first  husband,  the  accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  The  season  when 
these  noblemen  sought  recreation  at  the  Theatre  was  one  therefore  of  calamity  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  friend  who  was  at  the  head  of  their  party  in  the  state.  At 
Shakspere's  theatre  there  were  at  this  period  abundant  materials  for  the  highest 
iDtelleotual  gratification.  Of  Shakspere's  own  works  we  know  that  at  the  opening 
of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  twenty  pUys  in  existence.  Thirteen  (conai- 
derii^  "Henry  IV."  as  two  parts)  are  recorded  by  Meres  in  1098  ;  "Much  Ado  About 

*  Stow'i  "  AnnaU.'     t  Letter  of  Rowland  Wbrle  t«  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  in  the  Sydney  Fspen. 
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Nothing,"  and  "  Henry  V"  (not  in  Ibras'  list),  were  printed  in  1600  ;  and  we  luve 
to  add  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  TL,"  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  the  original 
"  Hamlet,"  which  are  also  wanUng  in  Uerea'  reoord,  but  which  were  unquestionably 
produced  before  this  period.  We  oannot  with  extreme  preciBion  &i  the  date  of  any 
novelty  &om  the  pen  of  Shakapere  when  Southampton  and  Buthwd  were  amongst 
hie  daily  auditors  ;  but  there  ii  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  "  Aa  Tou  like  It " 
belong  as  neariy  as  posKble  to  this  exact  period.  It  is  pleasant  to  speculate  upon 
the  tranquillizing  effect  that  might  have  been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
banished  (Wurtiers,  by  the  exquisite  philosophy  of  this  most  delicious  play.  It  is 
pleasant  to  imagine  Southampton  visiting  Essex  in  the  splendid  prison  of  the  Lord 
Keeper's  house,  and  there  repeating  to  him  from  time  to  time  those  lessons  of  wis- 
dom that  were  to  be  fbund  in  the  woods  of  Arden.  The  two  noblemen  who  had 
revelled  in  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Court  fovouritiam  had  now  teit  by  how 
precarious  a  tenure  is  the  happiness  held  of 

"  That  poor  man  that  haagi  an  princei'  ftraun.' 

Tlte  great  dromatio  poet  of  their  time  hod  rused  up  scenefl  of  surpnaaing  love- 
linees,  where  happinosa  might  be  sought  for  even  amidst  the  severeet  penalties  of 
fortune ; — 


Now,  mj  co-matei,  and  hrothen  in  exQe, 
Hath  not  old  cnitom  made  thia  life  mora  iwset 
Than  that  of  pa 
Mora  free  bom  pi 


puatsd  pompt 
m  peril  than  th« 

It  was  for  them  to  feel  how  deep  a  truth  was  there 

"BwMtare  theiueaotadTBMity." 
Happy  are  those  that  can  feel  auch  a  truth ; 


And  yet  the  same  poet  had  created  a  character  that  could  interpret  the  foelinga  of 
those  who  had  suffered  tmdeeerved  indignities  and  hod  learnt  that  the  greatest 
crime  in  the  worid's  ^e  was  to  be  unfortunate,  miere  was  one  in  that  play  who 
could  moraliie  the  spectacle  of 


That  from  the  hunter*! 


wqaeMei'd  alag,. 
lim  had  ta'en  ■  hurt," 


and  who  thus  pierced  through  the  hollowness  of  "  this  our  life ; ' 


" '  Poor  deer,'  qaoth  he, '  thou  mak'it 
Ai  voiidlingg  do,  giring  thv  tarn  of  more 
Td  that  which  had  too  much.'    Then  being  then  alone. 
Left  and  abuidon'd  of  his  relret  friend  ; 
"Til  right,'  qnoth  he;  '  thai  miiery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company  : '   Anon,  a  eareleu  heed. 
Poll  of  the  paatnre,  jiimpi  along  by  him. 
And  nerer  itayi  to  greet  him  ;  '  Ay,'  quoth  Jaqasi, 
'  Sweep  on,  yon  &t  and  grea^  dtiseni ; 
Til  juM  the  bihioD :  Wherefore  do  yon  look 
ITpoD  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  t ' ' 

We  could  almost  sUde  into  the  belief  that  "As  Tou  like  It"  had  an  especial  refei^ 
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ence  to  tha  cdrcumBtaDceB  in  vhich  Easez  and  Southampton  were  placed  in  the  Bpring 
of  1 600.  There  is  nothing  desponding  in  its  tone,  ootHng  essentially  misanthropical 
in  ita  philosophy.  Jaquee  etands  alone  in  his  railing  egajnst  mankind.  The  healing 
inflnenoee  of  nature  fidl  sweetly  and  fruitfully  upon  the  exiled  Duke  and  his  oo-matee. 
Kit,  nevertheleea,  the  ingratitude  of  the  world  m  emphatically  dwelt  upon,  even 
unidat  the  moat  soothing  aspecta  of  a  pure  and  simple  life  "  under  the  greenwood 
tree."     The  aong  of  AminnH  has  perhaps  a  deeper  meaning  even  than  the  reiling  of 

"  Pieeu,  freeze,  thoa  bitter  Aj, 
That  dMt  not  hits  u  nigb 

Ai  benefits  forgot ; 
ThoDgh  thou  the  witera  warp. 
Thy  iling  ja  not  lo  sharp 

Ai  fiiend  remember'd  not." 

Hiere  was  one  who  had  in  him  much  of  the  poetical  temperament — a  gorgeous 
imagination  for  the  eitemab  of  poetiy — upon  whose  ear,  if  he  ever  sought  common 
amusement  in  the  days  of  his  rising  power,  these  words  must  have  fallen  like  the 
warning  voice  that  cried  "  woe."  There  was  one  who,  when  Eeaei  in  the  days  of 
his  greatneoB  had  aaked  a  high  plsce  for  him  and  had  been  re&sed,  received  from 
the  &vourite  a  large  private  gift  thus  bestowed : — "  I  know  that  you  are  the  least 
part  of  your  own  matter,  but  you  fere  ill  because  you  have  chosen  me  for  your 
roeoD  and  dependence.  You  have  spent  your  time  and  thoughts  in  my  matters.  I 
die,  if  I  do  not  somewhat  towards  your  fortune.  You  shall  not  deny  to  accept  a 
jaece  of  land,  which  I  will  bestow  upon  you."  The  answer  of  tiim  who  accepted  a 
fuk  from  the  hands  of  the  generous  man  who  had  &iled  to  procure  him  a  place, 
was  prophetia  The  Duke  of  Guise,  he  said,  was  the  greatest  usurer  in  France, 
"  because  he  had  tamed  all  his  estates  into  obligations,  having  left  himself  nothing. 
.  I  would  not  have  you  imitate  this  course,  for  you  will  find  many  bad 
debtors."  It  was  this  man  who,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  Essex,  when  he  was  hunted 
to  the  death,  said  to  the  Lord  Steward,  "My  lord,  I  have  never  yet  seen  in  any  case 
such  fiivour  shown  to  any  prisoner." 

"  Bloir,  blow,  thoQ  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  bo  unkind 
A*  nuu')  ingrBtitude." 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  ingratitude  had  begun  long  before  the  fetal  catastrophe  of 
the  intrigues  of  Cecil  and  Baleigh  1  Francis  Bacon,  the  ingrate,  justifies  himself  by 
the  "  rules  of  duty  "  which  opposed  him  to  his  benefactor,  at  the  bar  in  his  "  public 
service."  He  same  rules  of  duty  were  powerful  enough  to  lead  him  to  blacken  his 
friend's  character  after  his  death,  by  garbling  with  his  own  hand  the  depositions 
against  the  victim  of  his  faction,  and  publishing  them  as  authentic  records  of  the 
triaL*  Essei,  before  the  last  strug^es,  had  acquired  experience  of  "  bad  debtors." 
Hw  poet  of  "As  You  like  It"  might  have  done  something  in  teaching  him  to  bear 
this  and  other  afflictions  bravely : — 

"  Than  (eeit,  we  are  not  all  alone  iuiba|>py  : 
Thia  irida  and  nniTenal  theaUv 
Freeenta  more  woeful  pageant*  than  the  acena 
Wherein  we  play  in." 

Fnaex  was  released  from  custody  in  the  August  of  1600  ;  but  an  illegal  sentence 
bad  been  passed  upon  him  by  commissioners,  that  he  should  not  execute  the  ofBcee 


*  See  Jardine^i  "Criminal  Triali,  ToL  L,  page  3S7. 

I    ■  .  ,  LtOi:.h^R' 
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of  a  Privy  Counsellor,  or  of  Earl  Marahal,  or  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  The  Queen 
eignified  to  him  that  he  was  not  to  come  to  Court  without  leiave.  He  was  a  marked 
and  a  degraded  man.  The  wilj  Cecil,  who  at  this  very  period  was  canTing  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  James  of  Scotland,  that  might  have  cost  him  his  head,  was  laying 
every  snare  for  the  ruin-  of  Essex.  He  desired  to  do  what  he  ultimately  effected, 
to  goad  his  fiery  spirit  into  madness.  Essex  was  surrounded  with  warm  but  impru- 
dent friends.  They  relied  upon '  his  unbounded  popularity,  not  only  as  a  shield 
against  arbitrary  power,  but  as  a  weapon  to  beat  down  the  strong  arm  of  authority. 
l>aring  the  six  months  whidi  elapsed  between  the  release  of  Esses  and  the  fatal 
outbreak  of  1601,  Essex  House  saw  many  changing  scenes,  which  marked  the  fitful 
temper  and  the  wavering  counsels  of  its  unhappy  owner.  Within  -a  month  after  he 
had  been  discharged  from  custody,  the  Queen  revised  to  renew  a  valuable  patent  to 
Eseei,  saying  that  "  to  manage  an  ungovernable  beast  he  must  be  stinted  in  his 
provender."  On  the  other  hand,  rash  words  that  had  been  held  to  fitll  from  the  Ups 
of  Easei  were  reported  to  the  Queen.  He  was  made  to  say,  "  She  was  now  grown 
an  old  woman,  and  was  as  crooked  within  as  without."*  The  door  of  reconciliation 
was  almost  dosed  for  ever.  Essex  House  had  been  strictly  private  during  its  mas- 
ter's detention  at  the  Lord  Keeper's.  Its  gates  were  now  opened,  not  only  to  his 
numerous  friends  and  adherents,  but  to  men  of  all  persuasions,  who  had  injuries  to 
redress  or  complaints  to  prefer.  Essex  had  always  professed  a  noble  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, &r  in  advance  of  his  ^e  ;  and  he  now  received  with  a  willing  oar  the  com- 
plaints of  all  those  who  were  persecuted  by  the  government  for  religious  opinions, 
whether  Roman  Catholics  or  Puritans.  He  was  in  communication  with  James  of 
Scotland,  urging  him  to  some  open  assertion  of  his  presumptive  title  to  the  crown 
of  England.  It  was  altogether  a  season  of  restless  intriguo,  of  bitter  mortifications 
and  rash  hopes.  Between  the  closing  of  the  Globe  Theatre  and  the  opening  of  the 
Blackfriara,  Shakspere  was  in  all  likelihood  tranquil  amidst  his  family  at  Stratford. 
The  winter  comes,  and  then  even  the  players  are  mixed  up  with  the  dangerous 
events  of  the  time.  Sir  Gilly  Merrick,  one  of  the  adherents  of  Essex,  was  accused 
amongst  other  acts  of  treason,  with  "  having  procured  the  mU-dated  tragedy  of  the 
'  Deposition  of  Bicbard  IL'  to  be  publicly  acted  at  his  own  charge,  ibr  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  conspirators."  t  In  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Treasons  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Essex  and  his  Complices,"  which  Bacon  acknowle<%es  to  have  been  written 
by  him  at  the  Queen's  command,  there  is  the  foUowir^  statement ; — "  The  after- 
noon before  the  rebellion,  Merrick,  with  a  great  company  of  others,  that  afterwards 
were  all  in  the  action,  had  procured  to  be  played  before  them  the  play  of  deposing 
"  Eing  Richard  the  Second  ;" — when  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players,  that  the 
play  was  old,  and  they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to  it, 
there  was  forty  shillings  extraordinary  given  to  play,  and  so  thereupon  played  it 
was."  In  the  "  State  IViala  "  this  matter  is  somewhat  differently  mentioned :  "  The 
story  of  '  Henry  lY.'  being  set  forth  in  a  play,  and  in  that  play  there  being  set 
forth  the  killing  of  the  I^i^  upon  a  stage  ;  the  Friday  before,  Sir  Gilly  Merrick 
and  some  others  of  the  Earl's  train  having  an  humour  to  see  a  play,  they  must  needs 
have  the  play  of  '  Henry  IV.'  The  players  told  them  that  was  stale ;  they  could 
get  nothing  by  playing  that ;  but  no  play  else  would  serve  :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merrick 

*  There  \t  a  ilight  Tewmblance  in  a  paiuge  in  "  The  Tempeit :  " — >- 
"  And  u  with  »gB  hii  body  uglier  grooiB, 
So  bia  mind  cuiken." 
t  Thi«  i*  the  tnmdation  of  tbe  pauage  in  Cunden'i  "Annalei,''  &<:.,  at  printed  in  Eeniietti 
"Eiitory  of  ED^and."     Tbe  accuution  ^inat  Henick  ia  tbiu  atnted  in  the  original :—"  Q<"^  j 
eiidetani  tngsediam  de  tragliA  abdlcatione  regis  Bicardi  Secnndj  in  publico  tfaeatto  coram  oonjunD) 
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gives  forty  BhillingB  to  Philips  the  plajer  to  play  this,  besides  whateoerer  he  could 
get."  Auguetine  Philips  was  one  of  Shokspere's  company  ;  and  yet  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  it  was  not  Shakspere's  "  Richard  II,"  nor  Shakapere's  "  Henij  IV.,"  that 
•ma  acted  on  this  occa^on.  lu  his  "  Henry  lY."  there  is  no  "killing  of  the  king 
upon  a  stage."  Hia  "Richard  IL,"  which  was  published  in  IS9T,  was  certainly  not 
■n  out-dated  play  in  1601,  A  second  edition  of  it  had  appeared  in  1698,  and  it 
ires  no  douht  highly  popular  aa  au  acting  play.  But  if  any  object  was  to  he  gained 
by  the  oonapiratois  in  the  stage  representation  of  the  "  deposing  King  Richard  IL," 
Sukspere's  play  would  not  aaaiBt  that  object.  The  editions  of  1697  and  1598  do 
not  contain  Uie  deposition  scene.  That  portion  of  this  noble  history  which  contains 
the  scene  of  Richard's  surrender  of  the  crown  was  not  printed  till  1608  ;  and  the 
edition  in  which  it  appears  bears  in  the  title  the  following  intimation  of  its  noyelty : 
"  The  Tragedie  of  '  King  Richard  the  Second,'  with  neje  addilioni  of  the  Parliament 
Sceane,  and  the  depoting  of  King  Richard.  As  it  hath  been  Uady  aOed  by  the 
Kingee  aervantes,  at  the  Globe,  by  WUUam  Shake-speare."  In  Shakspere's  ^trlia- 
ment  acene  our  i^inpathies  are  wholly  with  King  Richard.  This,  even  if  the  scene 
were  acted  in  1601,  would  not  have  forwarded  the  views  of  Sir  Gilly  Merrick,  if  his 
purpose  were  really  to  hold  up  to  the  people  an  eiamplo  of  a  monarch's  dethrene- 
mcnt.  But,  neverthdeaa,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  subject  could  be  safely 
played  at  all  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players  during  this  stormy  period  of  the 
rcigD  of  EUzabeth.  Her  sensitivpnesB  on  this  head  was  most  remarkable.  There  is 
a  very  curious  record  existing  of  "  that  which  passed  from  the  Elicellent  M^jestie 
ctf  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  Privie  Chamber  at  East  Greenwich,  4°  August!,  1601, 
43"  Reg.  Bui,  towards  WiUiam  Lambardo,"*  which  recounts  his  presenting  the 
Queen  his  "  Fandecta "  of  historical  documents  to  be  placed  in  the  Tower,  which 
the  Queen  read  over,  making  obaervationa  and  receiving  explanations.  The  follow- 
ing dialogue  then  takes  place : — 

"  W.  L.  He  likewJH  eipoanded  theie  all  according  to  tbeir  originBl  divenitiei,  which  >he  took 
ID  gncicna  and  fidl  lalii&ctiDn ;  to  her  HsjeBty  fell  Dpon  tbe  reign  of  King  Bicbard  II.,  nying  '  I 
am  Bicbard  IL,  know  ;e  not  thfttr 

"  VK  X.  ■  Socb  a  wicked  JmagiiiBtion  waa  detenniued  aad  attempted  by  a  moat  Dnkind  gcDtUnmn, 
the  moal  adomed  creature  that  CTet  tout  Uajeslj  made.' 

"  Her  Majaty.  '  He  that  wilt  forget  Qod  will  alu  forget  bia  benebctoia ;  ihii  tragedy  woe 
pbjcd  iiirty  ^ei  in  open  atresia  and  boutei.' " 

The  "  wicked  imagination  "  that  Elizabeth  was  Richard  the  Second  is  fixed  upon 

Essex  by  the  reply  of  I^mbarde,  and  the  rejoinder  of  the  Queen  makes  it  clear  that 
the  "  wicked  imagination  "  was  attempted  through  the  performance  of  the  Tragedy 
of  the  Deposition  of  "Hichard  the  Second  ;"  "This  tragedy  was  played  forty  Umes 
in  open  streets  and  houses."  The  Queen  is  speaking  six  months  after  the  outbreak 
of  Essex  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  outdated  play — that  performance  which 
in  the  previous  Februaiy  the  players  "  should  have  loss  in  playing  " — had  been  ren- 
dered popular  through  the  partisans  of  Esaex  after  his  fall,  and  had  been  got  up  in 
open  streets  and  houses  with  a  dangerous  avidity.  But  there  is  a  circumstance 
which  renders  it  tolerably  evident  that,  although  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  might  have  given 
fort;  shilling  to  Philips  to  perform  that  stale  play,  the  company  of  Shakspere  were 
tM>t  the  performers.  In  the  Office  Book  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  f  there  is 
an  entry  on  the  31st  of  March,  1601,  of  a  payment  to  John  Hcminge  and  Kchard 
Cowley,  servants  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  three  plays  showed  before  her  High- 
DeoB  on  St  Stephen's  Day  at  night  [26th  of  December,  1600],  Twelfth  Day  at  night 
'b  "Progress?!  of  Qaecn  Glizabelh."    lom- 
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[Januaiy  6tli,  1601],  aod  Shrove  Tuesday  at  night  [Easter  Da;  being  on  the  13th 
of  April  in  1601,  ^aove  l^ieeday  would  be  on  the  3rd  (tf  March}  Shakspere'a 
company  were  thus  perfonning  before  the  Queen  within  a  week  of  the  period  when 
l^aei  was  beheaded.  They  would  not  have  been  so  performing  had  they  exhibited 
the  ofiensiTe  tragedy. 

In  her  conversation  with  lAmbarde,  Elizabetii  uttered  a  great  truth,  which  might 
not  be  umningled  with  a  retrospect  of  the  &te  of  ^sex.  Speaking  of  the  days  of 
her  ancestors,  she  said — "  In  those  days  force  and  arms  did  prevail,  but  now  the 
wit  of  the  fox  is  everywhere  on  foot,  bo  as  hardly  a  &ithful  or  virtuous  man  may  be 
found."  When  Baleigh  was  called  upon  the  trial  of  Essex,  and  "  his  oath  given  him," 
Essex  exclaimed,  "  What  boot«th  it  to  swear  the  fox  ? "  The  fox  had  even  then 
acoomplished  his  purpoee.  He  had  driven  bis  victim  onwards  to  that  fiital  move- 
ment of  Sunday  the  8th  of  February,  which,  b^un  without  reasonable  plan  or  fixed 
purpose,  ended  in  casual  bloodshed  and  death  by  the  law.  We  may  readily  believe 
that  the  anxiety  of  Shakspere  for  his  Mends  and  benefactors  would  have  led  him  to 
the  scene  of  that  wild  commotion.  He  might  have  seen  Essex  and  Southampton, 
with  Danvers,  Blount,  Catesby,  Owen  Salisbury,  and  a  crowd  of  foUowera,  riding  into 
Fleet  Street,  shouting,  "  For  the  Queen !  Cor  the  Queen  t"  He  might  have  heard  the 
people  crying  on  every  side,  "  God  save  your  honour  !  God  bless  your  honour  !"  An 
hour  or  two  later  he  might  have  listened  to  the  proclamation  in  Gracechurch  Street 
and  Cheapaide,  that  the  Earl  and  all  his  company  were  traitore.  By  two  o'clock  of 
that  fatal  Sunday,  Shakspere  might  have  seen  his  friends  fighting  their  way  back 
through  the  crowds  of  armed  men  who  suddenly  assailed  them,  and,  taking  boat  at 
Queenhithe,  reach  Essex  House  in  safety.  But  it  was  surrounded  with  soldiers 
and  artilleiy ;  shots  were  fired  at  the  windows  ;  the  cries  of  women  within  mingled 
with  the  shouts  of  foi?  without  At  last  came  the  surrender,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  The  axe  with  the  edge  turned  towards  the  prisoneis  followed  as  a  matter  of 
oourae. 
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The  period  at  which  Essex  fell  upon  the  block,  aad  Southampton  'waa  under  con- 
demnalioa,  must  hxvo  been  a  gloomy  period  in  the  life  of  Shakspere.  The  friend- 
Bhip  of  Southampton  in  all  likelihood  raised  the  humble  actor  to  that  just  appredo- 
tion  of  himaelf  which  could  alone  preyent  his  nature  being  subdued  to  what  it 
worked  in.  Hiere  had  been  a  oompiomise  between  the  inequality  of  rank  and  the 
inequality  of  intellect,  and  the  fruit  had  been  a  continuanoe  and  a  strengthening  of 
that  "  love  "  which  seven  years  earUer  had  been  described  as  "  without  end."  Those 
ties  were  now  broken  by  calamity.  The  aocompliahed  noble,  a  prisoner  looking 
daily  for  death,  could  not  know  the  depth  of  the  love  of  his  "especial  friend."*  He 
WBS  beyond  the  reach  of  any  service  that  this  fnend  could  render  him.  All  was 
^oom  and  uncertainty.  It  has  been  said,  and  we  believe  without  any  intention  to 
depreciate  the  character  of  the  great  poet,  that  "  There  seems  to  have  been  a  period 
of  Shakspere's  life  when  his  heari;  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill  content  with  the  world  or 
conscience  ;  the  memory  of  hours  misspent,  the  pang  of  aflection  misplaced 
or  unrequited,  the  eiperience  of  man's  worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with  ill- 
associates,  by  choice  or  circumstance,  peculiarly  teaches ; — thes^  as  they 
sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not  only  to  have  inspired  into  it 
inception  of  Lear  and  "nmon,  but  that  of  one  primary  character,  the  censurer 
of  mankind,"t  The  genius  of  Shakspere  was  so  essentially  dramatic,  that  neither 
nor  'Hmon,  nor  Jaques,  nor  the  Duke  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  nor 
Hamlet,  whatever  censure  of  mankind  they  may  express,  can  altogether  be  held 
to  reflect  "  a  period  of  Shakspere's  life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill  content 
with  the  world."  That  period  is  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  which  the  plays  belong  that  are  said  to  exhibit  those  attributes.]:  But  from 
tliis  period  there  is  certainly  a  more  solemn  cast  of  thought  m  all  the  works  of  the 
great  poet.  We  wholly  reject  the  opinion  that  this  tone  of  mind  in  the  slightest 
degree  partakes  of  "  Uie  memoiy  of  hours  mis-spent,  the  pang  of  affection  mis- 
placed or  unrequited,  the  experience  of  man's  worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with 
i&choeen  associates,  by  choice  or  circumstance,  peculiarly  teaches."  There  is  a 
rtrong  but  yet  tolerant  censure  of  the  heartlesaness  of  worldly  men,  and  the  delu- 
sions of  friendship,  such  as  we  have  pointed  out,  in  "  As  You  Like  It."  There  is 
the  fierce  misanthropy  of  Tlmon,  so  peculiar  to  his  character  and  ^tuatioo  that 
it  is  quite  lifted  out  of  the  range  of  a  poet's  self-consdousnees  :  "  the  experience  of 
■nan's  worser  nature  "  was  not  to  make  of  Shakspere  one  "  who  all  the  human  sons 
doth  hate."  "Measure  for  Measure"  was,  we  behove,  a  covert  satire  upon  the 
eitremea  of  weak  and  severe  government :  it  interprets  nothing  of  unrequited  affec- 
tions and  an  evil  conscience.  The  bitter  denunciations  of  Lear  are  the  natural 
reflections  of  his  own  disturbed  thoughts,  seeking  to  recover  the  balance  of  his  feol- 
nigs  out  of  the  vehemence  of  his  passion.  The  "  Hamlet,"  such  as  we  have  it  in  its 
altered  state,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  sketch,  does  indeed  contwn  passages 
which  have  a  peculiar  fitness  for  Hamlet's  utterance,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
Dii^t  afford  relief  in  their  expression  tj>  the  poet's  own  wrestlings  with  the  problem 
of  existence.     An  example  or  two  of  these  new  passages  will  suffice  : — 

"  How  weary,  >ta1»,  flat,  and  nnproEtnlile 
Seemi  to  me  all  the  dk*  of  tl>ia  worid  ! 
P;e  on 't  1  Qfjei  't  ia  tu  miweeded  gHTden 
That  growa  to  ited ;  thinga  rank,  and  groaa  in  natuie, 
Poaseaa  it  merely." 

o  Lord  BilesDKre  introducing  Sbakapers 
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t  HaUBm'e  "  Lilentan  of  Bnnpe,' 
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Again: — 

"  I  have  of  lata  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not)  loW  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  cMtom  of  eierciMi ; 
and,  indeed,  it  goei  bo  heBrilj  with  nij  diipoiitjon,  that  thit  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  aeemt  to  me  B 
■teril  promontory ;  thii  moit  eicellent  canopy,  the  ur,  look  yoii,--Chi>  brsre  o'erhanging  firmament 
— thia  imjeitical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appeari  no  other  thing  to  we  than  B  foul  and 
pettUent  eongr^tiDn  of  vaponrs." 

We  can  conceive  this  train  of  thought  to  be  in  harmonj  with  the  temper  in  which 
Shaispere  moat  have  regarded  the  public  events  of  1600.  We  may  even  beUeve 
that  those  events  mi^t  have  directed  his  mind  to  a  more  passionate  and  solenm 
and  earnest  exercise  of  ite  power  than  had  preriotisly  been  called  forth.  We  may 
fancy  such  tragic  acenea  having  their  influence  in  rendering  the  great  master  of 
comedy,  imrivalled  amidst  his  contemporaries  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
wit  and  the  genuineness  of  his  humour,  turn  to  other  and  loftier  I 

themes : —  * 


"  I  come  no  more  to  make  you  Ungh  ;  thing!  n< 
That  bear  a  wraghty  and  a  •erioni  brow. 
Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  itals  and  woe. 
Such  noble  •cenei  ai  (E«w  the  eye  to  flow 
We  now  pre«nt."* 


6P 


But  the  influence  of  time  in  the  formation  and  direction  of  the  poetical 
power  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Shakspere  was  now  thirty- 
seven  ycara  of  age.  He  had  attained  to  the  consciousne«a  of  his  own 
intellectual  strength,  and  he  had  acquired  by  long  practice  the  mastery 
of  his  own  genius.  He  h&d  ah-eody  learnt  to  direct  the  stage  to  higher 
and  nobler  purposes  than  those  of  mere  amusement.  It  might  be 
carried  ferther  into  the  teaching  of  the  highest  philosophy  through  the 
medium  of  the  grandest  poetry.  The  epoch  which  produced  "  Othello," 
"  Lear,"  and  "  Macbeth,"  has  been  described  as  exhibiting  the  genius  of 
Shakapere  in  fiill  possession  and  habitual  ciercise  of  power,  "at  ite 
very  point  of  culmination." t 

The  year  1 601  was  also  a  year  which  brought  to  Shakspero  a  great 
domestic  affliction.     Hii  father  died  on  the  8th  of  September  of  that 
year.     It  ia  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Shaksjiere's  family  arrange-       '***^ 
ments,  imperfectly  as  we  know  them,  had  especial  reference  to  the  ^^ 

comfort  and  honour  of  his  parents.     When  he  bought  New  Place  in  ^ 

1597,  his  occupations  then  demanding  his  preGence  in  London  through 
great  part  of  the  year,  hia  wife  and  children,  we  may  readily  imagine, 
were  near  neighbours  if  not  under  the  name  roof  with  his  father  and         *7^i 
mother.      They   hod  sighed  over  the  declining   health  of  his  little      ^sK^ 
Hamnet, — they  had  watched  over  the  growth  of  his  Susanna  and        ^5» 
Judith.     If  restricted  means  had  at  any  previous  period  assailed  them, 
he  had  provided  for  the  comforts  of  their  advanced  age.     And  now 
that  father,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood — he  who  had  led  him  forth 
into  the  Behis  and  had  taught  him  to  look  at  nature  with  a  practical 
eye — was  gone.     More  materials  for  deep  thought  in  the  year  1601. 
The  Begiater  of  Stratford  thus  attests   the   death   of  thin  earliest 


^•^ 


'  Prologue  to  "Henry  Till."  f  Coleridge. 
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CHAPTER    VIII, 


DID   SHAKSPERE   VISIT    SCOTLAND? 


In  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  paper  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiqiuuies  of  Scot- 
land, by  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  "  On  the  Site  of  Maehcth'a  Castle  at  Inverness,"*  the 
author  Bays,  "  The  eitrenie  accuracy  with  which  Shakspero  baa  followed  the  minutite 
of  Macbeth'e  careor  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  he  himself  visited  those  scenes 
which  are  immortalized  by  his  pen."  Thia  question  was  firat  raised  by  William 
Guthrie,  in  1767.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  as  stated  by  Drake,  "when  speaking  of  the 
local  traditions  respccing  Macbeth's  castle  at  Dunsinane,  infers  from  their  coinci- 
dence with  the  drama,  that  Shakspeare,  'in  his  capacity  of  actor,  travelled  to  Scot- 
land in  1099,  and  collected  on  the  spot  materials  for  the  exercise  of  his  ima^nation.'" 
Drake  doubts  the  validity  of  the  inference.     Maloue  gives  the  statement  and  the 


"  TranMctiotu,"  *ol.  iii.,  2Sth  Januaiy,  1S28. 
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conjecture  of  Qutbrie,  adding,  "  If  the  writer  had  onj  ground  for  this  asBertioD,  why 
it  not  stated  i  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  Shakspeare  should  have  left 
London  at  this  period.  In  1G99  hia  'King  Henty  V.'  was  produced,  and  without 
doubt  acted  with  great  applause."  A  subsequent  visit  of  a  companj  of  EngUsh 
plajera  to  Scotland  ia  detuled  in  a  bulky  local  history  published  in  London  in  1818, 
— the  "Annab  of  Aberdeen,"  by  William  Kennedy.  This  writer  does  not  print 
the  document  upon  which  he  founds  his  statement ;  but  his  narrative  is  bo  drcum- 
stantial  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  company  of  players  to  which  Shakspere 
belonged  visited  Aberdeen  in  1601.  The  account  of  Mr.  Kennedy  has  since  been 
>mmented  upon  in  a  paper  published  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  Scotland,"  in  1630  ;  and  in  a  most  lively,  instructive,  and  learned  volume 
— a  model  of  guide-books — "The  Book  of  Eon  Accord,  or  a  Guide  to  the  City  of 
Aberdeen,"  1839. 

The  story  of  Uacbeth  was  presented  to  Shakspere  in  a  sufficiently  complete  form 
by  the  chronicler  from  whom  he  derived  so  Taany  other  materials,  Holinshed.  In 
testing,  therefore,  "  the  extreme  accuracy  with  which  Shakspere  has  followed  the 
minu^ffi  of  Macbeth's  career" — by  which  we  understand  the  writer  to  mean  the 
accuracy  of  the  poet  in  details  of  locality —  we  must  inquire  how  fat  he  agrees  with, 
or  differs  ftem,  and  how  far  he  expands,  or  curtails,  the  local  statements  or  allusions 
of  his  chief  authority.  In  the  tr^edy,  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  returning  from  their 
victory,  are  proceeding  to  Forres :  "  How  fiir  is 't  called  to  Forres  1 "  In  the  chronicler 
we  find,  "  It  fortuned  as  Macbeth  and  Banquo  journeyed  towards  Forrea,  where  the 
king  then  lay."  So  far  there  is  agreement  as  to  the  scene.  The  historian  thus 
proceeds ;  "  They  went  sporting  by  the  way  together  without  other  company,  passing 
thorough  the  woods  and  fields,  when  suddenly,  in  the  middest  of  a  laund,  there  met 
them  three  women  in  strange  and  wild  apparel"  This  description  presents  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  pleasant  and  fertile  place.  The  very  spot  where  the  supernatural 
soliciting  occure  is  a  laund,  or  meadow  amongst  treee.*  The  poet  chose  his  scene 
with  greater  art  The  witches  meet  "iijxmthehMih;"  they  stop  the  way  of  Afacbeth 
and  Banquo  upon  the  "Uaited  heath."  But  the  poet  was  also  more  accurate  than 
the  historian  in  his  traditionary  topc^raphy.  'Hie  country  around  Forres  is  wild 
moorland.  Boewell,  passing  from  £3^  to  Forres  in  company  with  Johnson,  says, 
"  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  over  the  very  heath  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches, 
according  to  tradition.  Dr.  Johnson  again  solemnly  repeated,  *  How  &r  is  t  called 
to  Forres  I'  &c."  But,  opposed  to  this,  the  more  general  tradition  holds  that  the 
"  blasted  heath"  was  on  the  east  of  Forres,   between  that  town  and  Nairn.     "A 

more  dreary  piece  of  moorland  is  not  to  be  fbund  in  all  Scotland. There 

is  something  startling  to  a  stranger  in  seeing  the  solitary  figure  of  the  peat-digger 
or  rush-gatherer  moving  amidst  the  wast«  in  the  sunshine  of  a  calm  autumn  day  ; 
but  the  desolation  of  the  scene  in  stormy  weather,  or  when  the  twilight  fogs  are 
traiUng  over  the  pathless  heath,  or  settling  down  upon  the  pools,  must  bo  inde- 
aoribable."J  We  thus  see  that,  whether  Macbeth  met  the  weird  Histeta  to  the  east 
or  wost  of  Forres,  there  was  in  each  place  that  desolation  which  was  best  fitted  for 
such  an  event,  and  not  the  woods  and  fields  and  laimds  of  the  chronicler.  From 
Forres,  where  Macbeth  proffers  his  service  and  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  was  a  day's 
ride  to  hia  own  castle  :  "  From  hence  to  Inverness."  Boece  makes  Inverness  the 
scene  of  Duncan's  murder.  HoUnshed  merely  says,  "  He  slew  the  king  at  Envem^ 
or  (as  some  say)  at  Botgosvane."  The  chroniclers  would  have  furnished  Shak^^ere 
no  notion  of  tiie  particular  character  of  the  castle  at  Inverness.     Without  some 
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local  knowladga  the  poet  might  h&ve  placed  it  upon  a  frowning  roc^  louely,  inaoces- 
sible,  surrounded  with  a  gloom  and  grandeur  fitted  for  dwda  of  murder  and  usur- 
pation.    He  has  chosen  altogether  a  different  Bcene  ; — 

"  Dun.   Thii  eaalle  hath  a  pletuant  tetX;  the  aa 
Nimbi;  and  awsettf  reconnnendi  iUelf 
Unlo  our  gentla  niiieL 

Ban,  Tbia  gaeat  of  nimnier. 

The  Icmple-haan^g  nutlet,  doe*  approTe, 
By  hia  lov'd  mannonr;,  th&t  the  hearea'i  breath 
Sm«lli  WDoin^y  here :  no  jntCy,  frieu, 
Buttreaa,  nor  coigne  of  rantage,  but  thii  biid 
Hath  made  hit  pendent  bad,  and  procmot  cradle  : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  bsimt,  I  hare  obierv'd. 
The  air  ia  ddkile." 

Slid)  a  description,  contraating  as  it  does  with  the  deeda  of  terror  that  are  to  be 
acted  in  that  pleasant  seat,  is  unquestionably  an  effort  of  the  highest  art  But  here 
t^in  the  art  appears  founded  upon  a  reality.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  paper  which 
we  haTe  already  quoted,  has  shown  from  various  records  that  there  was  an  old  castle 
at  Inverness.  It  was  not  the  castle  whose  ruins  Johnson  visited,  and  of  which 
Boawcll  says,  "  It  perfectly  corresponds  with  Shakspeare's  description ;"  but  a  castle 
an  adjacent  eminence  called  the  Crown — so  called  from  having  been  a  royal 
seat  Traditionaiy  lore,  Mr.  Anderson  says,  embodies  this  opinion,  connecting  the 
place  with  the  histoiy  of  Macbeth.  "  Immediately  opposite  to  the  Crown,  on  a 
timilar  eminence,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  small  valley,  is  a  farm  belonging  to  a 
geutleman  of  the  name  of  Welsh.  Iliat  part  of  the  ascent  to  this  &nn  next  View- 
field,  from  the  Great  .Highland  Boad,  is  called  '  Banquo's  Brae.'  The  whole  of  the 
vinnity  is  rich  in  wild  imagery.  From  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Diriebught  to 
King's  Mills,  thence  by  the  road  to  View&eld,  and  down  the  gorge  of  Aultmuoiack 
to  the  mail-road  along  the  sea-shore,  we  compass  a  district  celebrated  iu  the  annals 
of  ditxbleri«."  The  writer  the  ngoea  on  to  mention  other  circumstances  corrobo- 
rating his  opinion  as  to  the  site  of  Macbeth'a  castle :  "  Traces  of  what  has  been  an 
approach  to  a  place  of  consequence  are  still  discernible.  This  approach  enters  the 
lands  of  Diriebught  from  the  present  mail-road  from  Fort  Qeorge  ;  and,  running 
through  the  valley,  graduallj'  ascends  the  bank  of  the  Crown  Hill ;  and,  the  lev<d 
ittained,  strikes  again  towards  the  eastern  point,  where  it  terminates.  Here  the 
pleasant  seat'  is  rumoured  to  have  stood,  focing  the  sea  ;  and  aii^arly  correct 
with  respect  to  the  relative  points  of  the  compass  will  be  found  the  poet's  disposal 
of  the  portal  '  at  the  south  entry.' " 
The  investiture  of  Macbeth  at  Scone,  and  the  burial  of  Duncan  at  Colmes-kill, 
e  facta  derived  by  the  poet  from  the  chronicler.  Hence  also  Shakspere  derived 
e  legend,  of  which  he  made  so  glorious  a  use,  that  "  a  certain  witch  whom  he  had 
i"  great  trust  had  told  Macbeth  that  he  should  never  be  slain  with  man  bom  of  any 
Toman,  nor  vanquished  till  the  wood  of  Bimane  came  to  the  Castle  of  Dunainane." 
I'rom  Holinshed,  also,  he  acquired  a  general  notion  of  the  situation  of  this  castle  : 
"  He  builded  a  strong  castle  on  tbe  top  of  an  high  hill  called  Bunainane,  utuate  in 
Oowrie,  ten  miles  from  Perth,  on  such  a  proud  height  that  standing  there  aloft  a 
taan  might  behold  well  near  all  the  countries  of  Angus,  Fife,  Stinuond,  and  Emdale, 
■s  it  were  lying  underneath  him."  The  propinquity  of  Bimam  Wood  to  Dunainane 
ia  indicated  only  in  the  chronicler  by  the  circumstance  that  Malcolm  rested  there 
the  night  before  the  battle,  and  on  Uie  morrow  marched  to  Dunainane,  every  man 
"  bearing  a  bough  of  some  tree  or  other  of  that  wood  in  his  hand."     The  com- 

— — Mr- 
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mondlDg  position  of  Duusiiiane,  as  descobed  hf  the  chronidor,  is  strictly  adheired 

to  by  the  poet: — 

"  Aa  I  did  aland  mf  watch  upon  the  hill 
I  look'd  toward  BirDain,  and  anon,  methought 
The  wood  began  to  more." 

But  tho  poot  has  a  particularity  which  the  historian  has  not :  — 


T^iis  mmutenesB  sounds  like  individual  local  knowledge.  The  Dun^nane  Hills  form 
a  long  range  extending  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Perth  to  Olamis.  Hie 
castle  of  the  "  tbuie  of  Qlamis"  baa  been  mode  a  traditionary  scene  of  the  murder 
of  Duncan.  Biroom  Hill  is  to  the  north-weut  of  Perth ;  and  between  the  two 
elevationa  there  is  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miloa,  formed  bj  the  valley  of  the  T^y. 
But  Bimam  Hill  and  Bimam  Wood  ntight  have  been  csBcotiBlIy  different  Spots  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago.  The  plain  is  now  under  tillage  ;  but  even  in  the  time  of 
Shakspere  it  might  have  been  for  the  most  part  woodland,  extending  &om  Kmam 
Hill  to  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Dunsinano  ;  distinguished  from  Bimam  Hill  as 
Krnam  Wood,  At  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  it  was  "  a  moving  grove." 
It  was  still  nigbor  to  Bunsinane  when  Malcolm  exclaimed, 

"  Kow,  neir  Biioiigh,  your  leafj  acreeni  throw  down." 

These  passages  in  the  play  might  have  been  written  without  any  local  knowledge,  but 
they  certainly  do  not  eidubit  any  local  ignorance.    It  has  been  stud,  "  The  probability 
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of  Shakspeare'a  ever  having  been  in  Scotland  la  verj  remote.  It  should  seem  by  hia 
uniformlj  ttccenting  the  name  of  this  spot  Duosinine,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  it  from  the  mouths  of  the  country-people  who  as  uniformly  accent  it 
Dunalnnan."*  This  is  not  quite  accurate,  as  Dr.  Drake  has  pointed  out.  ^tak- 
Bpere  haa  this  passage  t — 

"  Macbeth  riiull  never  lonquUb'd  be,  until 
Oreat  Birnam  wood  to  high  Soiulnane  liiU 
Shall  come  Bgninit  him." 

Wintoun,  in  his  "  Chronicle,"  has  both  Dunsin&ne  and  Dunstnana,  But  we  are 
infbnned  by  a  gentleman  who  is  devoted  to  tlie  study  of  Scotch  Antiquities,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Dunain&ne  was  the  andent  pronuncdation,  and 
that  Shakspere  was  consaquontly  rigbt  in  making  Dunalnane  the  exception  to  his 
ordinal;  method  of  accenting  the  word.  So  much  for  the  topographical  knowledge 
displayed  in  "  MacbetL"    Alone,  it  is  scarcely  enough  to  found  an  argument  upon. 

We  proceed  to  the  documentary  part  of  this  question. 

llie  fortieth  volume  of  the  roisters  of  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  contains 
the  following  entries : — 

"  Nono  Octobris  1801. 
"  Ordiouice  to  the  dean  of  gild. 
"  The  Bamen  ds^  The  pnaeal  Bailleis  and  counmll  ordonii  the  arme  ot  threltie  tin  merkia  to  b« 
nin  to  the  Eingi*  *erwtuide<  preienti;  in  this  burcht  .  ■  quha  playei  comedeis  and  ilaige  pUye> 
e  reuoun  thejar  racommcndit  be  hi*  majestiei  ipeciall  tetter  and  hes  played  lum  of  their  comedie* 
in  (his  burcht  and  ordonia  tbs  laid  iTme  to  be  p.ijil  to  tham  be  the  dean  of  gild  quhilk  ulbe  allowit 
in  hi>  camptia." 

'■22  0cP  1601. 
"The  Qnhilk  daj  Sir  Pranci*  Hoipitall  ot  Hanliiia  Knjcht  !ften«chman  being  reoommendit  be 
hu  majis^e  to  the  Pioueit  BaiUeii  and  Counsall  of  thii  brochi  to  be  fsTorablie  Inlerteneit  with  the 
gcntilmeD  hii  majestiei  leruands  cfler  ipecifeit  quha  war  direct  (o  thii  burcht  be  big  majestie  to 
ipanie  the  said  Frenahnuin  being  anc  nnbillman  el  Prance  cumming  only  to  this  buicht  to  aie 
iwnc  and  cunlrie  the  snid  Frenshmnn  wilb  the  knightia  and  genlillmcn  folnwing  wer  all  reaiauit 
■nd  admittiC  Buiyeraea  of  Qild  of  tbia  bnrcht  quba  gawa  thair  aithia  in  common  form  folowU  the 
name*  of  thama  tbal  wai  admittit  burgeaaaa 
Bir  Prancia  Hoapitall  of  hatiie  knjcht 
Bir  Claud  Hamiltoon  of  Schawfeild  knjcht 
Sir  jobm  Qrabamo  of  orkill  knycht 
Bir  John  Bamaa;  of  Baler  Baronie  knycht 
Jame*  Haj  Jorae*  AuchterloDy   Robert  Eer  Jamet  Schav  Thomaa  fbitec  Junea 

Qleghome  Dauid  Drumniond  Seruiton  to  hit  Uajeatie 
Monoenr  de  Scheyne  Honuour  la  Bar   Sernitonn  to  the  iud  Sir  Frauci* 
James  Law 

Jame*  HamQtonn  nrniloar  to  the  aaid  Sir  Claud 
Archibald  Sjrm  Tmmpeter 
Ijaurence  Fletcher  comediane  to  hi*  nu^e*^. 
Ur  lUaid  Wod 
Johne  Brondentsini*  " 

These  documents  present  something  more  than  the  facts,  that  a  company  of  players, 
specially  recommended  by  the  King,  were  paid  a  gratuity  from  the  Corporation  of 
Aberdeen  for  their  performances  in  that  town,  one  of  them  subsequently  receiving 
the  freedom  of  the  borough.  The  provost,  baillies,  and  council  ordain  that  thirty-two 
■narks  should  be  given  to  the  King's  temanit  then  in  that  borough,  who  played 

*  Stoddart'i  "  Bemark*  on  the  Local  Scenery  and  Haimera  in  ScotUtid,''  ISOI. 
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comedies  and  atage-playa.  Hio  circumstsmce  that  they  are  recommeaded  hj  the 
King's  special  letter  ia  not  so  important  as  the  description  of  them  as  the  King's 
servanta.  Thirteen  days  after  the  entt;  of  the  9th  of  October,  at  which  first  period 
these  scrv&nta  of  the  King  had  played  some  of  their  oomedies,  I^vrrenco  Fletcher, 
comedian  to  his  Majesty,  is  admitted  a  burgess  of  Guild  of  the  borough  of  Aberdeen 
—-the  greatest  honour  which  the  Corporation  could  bestow.  He  is  admitted  to  this 
honour,  in  company  with  a  nobleman  of  France  visiting  Aberdeen  for  the  gratification 
of  hia  curiosity,  and  recommended  by  the  King  to  be  favourably  cutertained  ;  as  well 
as  with  three  m^i  of  rank,  and  others,  who  were  directed  by  his  Majesty  to  accom- 
pany "  the  said  Frenchman."  AU  the  party  are  described  in  the  document  as  knights 
and  gentlemen.*  We  have  to  inquire,  then,  who  was  Lawrence  Fletcher,  comedian 
to  hia  Majesty  1  Assuredly  the  King  had  not  in  his  service  a  company  of  Scotch 
players.  In  1599  he  had  licensed  a  company  of  English  comedians  to  play  at  £din- 
buigh.  Fond  as  James  was  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  he  had  not  the  means  of 
gratiQ^  his  taste,  except  through  the  visits  of  English  comodiaos.  Scotland  had 
no  drama.  Before  the  Beformation  she  bad  her  Mysteries,  as  En^and  had.  The 
Moralities  of  Lyndsay,  of  which  "  The  Satyre  of  the  three  Estaitis "  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  were  indeed  dialoguea,  but  in  no  sense  of  the  word  dramas.  The 
biting  humour,  the  fierce  invectives,  the  gross  obscenity  which  we  find  in  "The 
Satyre  of  the  Three  Eitaitis,"  were  no  doubt  the  characteristics  of  other  popular 
exhibitions  of  the  same  iteriod.  But,  taking  that  singular  production  as  a  specimen, 
they  were  scarcely  so  dramatic  in  their  form  and  spirit  as  the  contemporary  produo- 
tions  in  England  of  John  Heywood,  of  which  "  The  four  P'a  "  is  a  &vourable  example. 
"  Hiilotua" — "  Ane  verie  excellent  and  delectabill  Treatise  intitulit  Philotvs,  qvhurin 
wo  may  peraave  the  greit  inconveniences  that  (Wlis  out  in  the  Marriage  betwene  age 
and  zouth  " — belongs  to  a  later  period  It  was  first  printed  in  1603,  and  agw' 
1612,  when  it  was  entitled  "a  Comedy."  The  plot  is  founded  upon  one  of  the 
stories  of  Bamaby  Bich,  told  by  him  in  the  collection  from  which  Shakspere  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  some  hints  for  the  conduct  of  the  action  in  "  Twdfth  Night" 
The  dialogue  of  "  Philotus "  ia  in  veise,  not  deficient  in  spirit  and  harmony,  but 
utterly  undramatio — sometdmcs  ea^  anil  almost  refined,  at  others  quaint  and  gross 
beyond  all  oonceptioo.  The  stanza  with  which  the  pby  opens  will  furnish  some 
notion  of  the  prevailing  metre,  and  of  the  poetical  tone,  of  this  singular  performance  : 

"  O  luttie  luihoine  lamp  of  licht, 
Tour  bonjoea,  jonr  bewtie  brichl, 
Toui  staitly  itature  trym  and  tlchl, 

With  geaturs  graue  and  gait : 
Tour  conatsnance,  four  cullour  cleir, 
Tonr  Uuching  lipii,  your  nnyliDg  chejr. 
Tour  properties  doli  all  appear. 

My  lensea  to  Ulude.^ 

Until  William  AJeiander  appeared  in  1603  with  his  tn^edy  of  "  Darius,"  Scotland 
possessed  no  literature  that  conld  be  called  dramatic ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  even 
Alexander's  "  Historical  Dialogues  "  can  be  properly  called  dramas.  Wo  may  safely 
conclude  that  King  James  would  have  no  Scottish  company  of  players,  because 
Scotland  had  no  dramas  to  play. 

*'  Lawrence  Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Mi^esty,"  was  undoubtedly  an  Englishman ; 

*  Archibald  Sym,  Irumpf  ler,  wu  s  peraon  of  dignified  occupstioD.  He  wai  no  doubt  tbe  *M^ 
IrnDipeter,  whoie  bniinoa  it  waa  to  aaaiat  id  proclaiming  the  royal  connuindl  lo  the  people.  Id 
Scottiab  annala  we  find  conatant  noticea  of  oettain  acta  of  aathoiily  notified  at  E^burgh  "  by  "V" 
1 .; ^  mond  of  trnmpet  at  the  Crow." 
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sod  "  the  King's  servanta  preeently  in  thia  borough  who  play  couediee  and  etage- 
pbfs"  were  as  oertainly  English  players.  There  are  not  many  facte  known  by  which 
an  trace  the  history  of  Lawrence  Fletcher.  He  is  not  mentioned  amongst 
"  the  namea  of  the  principal  actors  in  all  theaa  plays,"  which  list  is  ffvea  in  the 
first  folio  edition  of  Shakspere  ;  but  he  undoubtedly  belonged  to  Shakapere's  com- 
pany. Augustine  Phillips,  who,  by  bia  will,  in  1606,  bequeathed  a  tUrty-ahiUing 
piece  of  gold  to  his  "fellow"  William  Shakapere,  also  bequeathed  twenty  shillingB 

'  is  "  fellow"  Lawrence  Fletcher.  But  there  is  more  direct  evidence  than  this  of 
connection  of  Fletcher  with  Shakspere's  company.  The  patent  of  James  L, 
dated  at  Westminster  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1603,  in  f&vour  of  the  players  acting 
at  Uie  Globe,  is  headed  "  Rro  l4>urentio  Fletcher  et  Willielmo  Shakespeare  &  aliis ;" 
Rod  it  licenses  and  authorises  the  performances  of  "  laurence  Fletcher,  William 
SSiakeepeare,  Richard  fiurbage,  Augustine  Phillippes,  John  Hemings,  Henrie  Cosdel, 
William  Sly,  Bobert  Armin,  fiichard  Cowly,  and  the  rest  of  their  associates."  The 
connectiou  in  1 603  of  Fletcher  and  Shakapere  cannot  be  more  distinctly  established 
than  by  this  document  Chalmers  says  that  Fletcher  "  was  placed  before  Shak- 
speare  and  Richard  Burba^  in  King  James's  licence  as  much  perhaps  by  accident 
as  by  design."*  The  Aberdeen  Blister  is  evidence  gainst  this  opinion.  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Mt^esty,  is  admitted  to  honours  which  are  not  bestowed 
apDD  the  other  King's  servants  who  had  acted  plays  in  the  borough  of  Aberdeen 

1601.  Lawrence  Fletcher  is  first  named  in  the  letters  pat«nt  of  1603.  It  is 
evident,  we  think,  that  he  was  admitted  a  burgess  of  Aberdeen  as  the  head  of  the 
company,  and  that  he  was  placed  first  in  the  royal  licence  for  the  same  reason.  But 
Uiore  is  a  drcumstance,  we  apprehend,  set  forth  m  the  Aberdeen  Registers  which  is 
not  only  important  with  reference  to  the  question  of  Shokspere  having  visited  Scot- 
land, but  which  explains  a  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  The 
company  rewarded  by  the  Corporation  of  Aberdeen  on  the  9th  of  October,  1601, 
were  not  cidy  recommended  1^  hia  Majesty's  special  letter,  but  they  were  the  King's 
servants.  Lawrence  Fletcher,  according  to  the  second  entry,  was  comedian  to  his 
^jeety.  Hiis  English  company,  then,  had  received  an  honour  from  the  Scottish 
King,  which  had  not  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  English  Queen.  They  wore 
popularly  termed  the  Queen's  players  about  1690  ;  but,  subsequently,  we  find  them 
invariably  mentioned  in  the  official  entries  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants.  As 
the  servants  of  the  first  officer  of  the  Court,  they  had  probably  higher  privileges  than 
the  servants  of  other  noblemen ;  but  they  were  not  formally  recognised  as  the 
Queen's  servants  durii^  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  Qilbcrt  Dugdale's 
"The  l^e  TViumphant ;  declaring  in  briefs  the  arival  of  our  Soveraigtio  Leidge 
U>rd  King  James  into  En^and,"  printed  in  1604,  the  author,  after  noticing  that  the 
King  "  dealt  honours  as  freely  to  our  nations  as  their  hearts  could  wi^"  adds, 
"not  only  to  the  indifferent  of  worth  and  the  worthy  of  honour  did  he  freely  deal 
about  these  causes ;  but  to  the  mean  gave  grace  ;  as  taking  to  him  the  late  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants,  now  the  King's  actors  ;  the  Queen  taking  to  her  the  Earl  of 
Worcester's  servants,  that  arc  now  her  actors  ;  the  Prince  their  son,  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales,  full  of  hope,  took  to  him  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  his  servants,  who  ore 
Qow  his  actors ;  so  that  of  Lords'  servants  they  are  now  the  servants  of  the  King, 
the  Queen,  and  Prince."  Mr.  Collier,  in  noticing  the  licence  "  Pro  laurentio 
Fletcher  et  Willielmo  Shakespeare  et  aliis,"  says  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  com- 
pany "  by  virtue  of  this  instrument,  in  which  they  are  termed  '  our  servants,' 
becune  the  King's  players,  and  wore  so  afterwards  constantly  diHtJnguiHhed,"t  But 
the  instrument  did  not  create  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shakspere,  and  others. 
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the  Kiug'e  eerrants  ;  It  recognises  them  as  the  King's  servantB  already  appointed : 
"  Know  you  that  we,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have 
licensed  aqd  authorised,  and  bj  these  presents  do  license  and  authorise,  these  our 
serrants,"  &c.  The;  are  licensed  to  uae  and  exercise  their  art  and  faculty  "  as  well 
for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  subjects  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure,  when  we 
shall  think  good  to  see  them."  The;  arc  "  to  show  and  exercise  publicl;  to  their 
best  commodit;,  when  the  infection  of  the  plague  shall  det^^oae,  within  their 
usual  house  caUed  the  Olobe,"  as  in  all  other  places.  The  justiaes,  mayors,  sheri&, 
and  others  to  whom  the  letters  patent  are  addressed,  are  caOed  upon  to  aid  and 
assist  them,  and  to  do  them  oourteeies  ;  and  the  instrument  thus  concludes;  "  And 
aiso  what  further  favour  ;ou  shall  show  to  these  our  servaDts  for  our  sake  we  shall 
take  kindl;  at  your  heunds."  Hie  terms  of  this  patent  exhibit  towards  the 
players  of  the  Globe  a  &vour  and  countenance  almost  an  affectionate  solidtude 
for  their  welfare,  which  is  scarcely  reoonoileabk  with  a  belief  that  they  first  became 
the  King's  players  by  virtue  of  this  instrument.  Jamee  arrived  in  London,  at  the 
Charter  House,  on  the  7tb  of  May,  1603.  He  then  removed  to  the  Tower,  and 
subsequently  to  Greenwich  on  the  13th.  The  Privy  Seal,  directing  tha  letters  potent 
to  Retcher,  Shakspere,  and  others,  is  dated  from  Oreenwioh  on  the  ITth  of  M^ ; 
and  in  that  document  the  exact  words  of  the  patent  are  prescribed.  Hie  words  irf 
the  Privy  Seal  and  of  the  patent  undoubtedly  imply,  some  previous  appointment  of 
the  persons  therein  named  as  the  King's  servants.  It  appears  aoareely  posaible  that 
during  the  three  days  which  ela(«d  between  James  takiog  up  his  residence  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  day  on  which  tho  mvy  Seal  is  issued,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants, 
at  the  season  of  the  pli^e,  should  have  performed  before  the  King,  and  have  so 
satisfied  him  that  ho  constituted  them  his  own  servants.  It  would  at  first  seem 
improbable  that  amidst  the  press  of  business  consequent  upon  the  accession,  the 
attention  of  the  King  should  have  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  players  at  oil, 
eepecially  in  the  selection  of  a  company  aa  his  own  servants,  contrary  to  the  prece- 
dent of  the  former  reign.  If  these  players  had  been  the  servants  of  Elizabeth,  their 
appointment  as  the  servants  of  James  might  have  be^  asked  as  a  matter  of  course; 
bat  certain  players  were  at  once  to  be  placed  above  their  profeeaonal  brethren,  by 
the  King's  own  act,  carried  into  effect  within  ten  days  after  his  arrival  within  his 
new  metropolis.  All  these  objections  are  removed  when  we  refer  to  tlie  foots 
opened  to  us  by  the  council  rfgiaters  of  Aberdeen.  King  James  the  Sixth  of  Scot- 
Wd  had  recommended  his  servants  to  the  magistrstee  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  one  of  those  servants  so  recommended.  Tbo 
patent  of  James  the  Firat  of  England  directed  to  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shak- 
spere, and  others,  eighteen  months  after  the  performances  at  Aberdeen,  is  directed 
to  those  persons  as  "  our  servanta."  It  does  not  appoint  them  the  King's  servants, 
but  recognises  the  appointment  as  already  existing.  Can  there  be  a  reasonsUc 
doubt  that  the  appointment  was  originally  made  by  the  King  in  Scotland,  and 
subsisted  when  the  same  King  ascended  the  English  throne  ]  Lawrence  Fletcher 
was  admitted  a  burgess  of  Guild  of  the  borough  of  Aberdeen  as  comedian  to  his 
M^esty,  in  company  with  other  perHons  who  were  servitors  to  his  Mtyesty.  He 
received  that  honour,  we  may  condude,  aa  the  head  of  the  company,  also  the  King's 
servants.  We  know  not  how  he  attained  this  distdnction  amongst  hia  fellows,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  accident  so  bvoured  him  in  two  instancea  The 
King's  servant  who  was  moat  fevoured  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  King's  servant  who  is 
first  in  the  patent  in  1 603,  was  surely  placed  in  that  position  by  the  voice  of  bis 
fellows,  the  other  King's  servants.  William  Shakspere  is  named  with  him  in  a 
marked  manner  in  the  heading  of  the  patent.  Seven  of  their  fellows  are  also 
named,  as  distJnguished  from  "  the  reet  of  their  associatea."     There  can  be  no 
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doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  son-ant  of  James  VL  of  Scotland, 
aod  the  Lawreoce  fletchor,  the  servant  of  James  L  of  England.  Can  we  doubt  that 
the  King's  servants  who  played  comedies  and  stage  plays  in  Aberdeen,  in  16" 
were,  taken  as  a  compou;,  the  Kiug'u  servonta  who  were  Uconscd  to  exercise  the  art 
and  fiiculty  of  playing,  throughout  all  the  realm,  in  1603  1  If  these  points  a 
evident,  what  reason  have  we  to  doubt  that  William  Shalcspere,  the  second  named 
in  the  hcence  of  1C03,  was  amongst  the  King's  servants  at  Aberdeen  in  1601 1  Every 
drcumstance  concurs  in  the  likelihood  that  he  was  of  that  number  recommended 
by  the  King's  special  letter ;  and  hia  position  in  the  licence,  even  before  Burbage, 
vaa,  we  may  well  believe,  a  compliment  to  him  who  in  1601  had  taught  " 
James"  something  of  the  power  and  riches  of  the  English  drama. 

Ilie  drcumstanccB  which  wo  have  thus  det^ed  give  us,  we  think,  worran^ito 
cooeludo  that  the  story  of  Macbeth  might  have  been  suggested  to  Shakspere  upon 
Scottish  ground ;  that  the  accuracy  displayed  in  the  local  descriptions  and  alluaions 
might  have  been  derived  from  a  rapid  personal  observation  ;  and  that  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  witchcraft  imagery  might  have  been  found  in  Scottish  superstitions, 
and  more  especially  in  those  which  may  have  been  rife  at  Aberdeen  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Is  there  anything  to  contradict  the  inferences  which  ai 
justly  to  be  deduced  from  the  records  which  we  have  just  described  and  commented 
upon  1     There  is  one  contradiction  which  rendeis  us  more  sceptical  than  any  anti- 
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quarian  objections.  A  writer  whose  sagadty  ifl  only  equalled  by  his  wondrous 
imaginative  power,  says,  "  It  has  been  asked — was  Shakspeare  ever  in  Scotland. 
Never.  There  is  not  one  word  in  this  Tragedy  ("Macbeth"]  leading  a  Scotchman  to 
think  so — many  showing  he  never  had  that  happiness.  Let  him  deal  with  our 
localities  accordkig  to  his  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  as  a  prevsilii^  poet.  But 
let  no  man  point  out  iiis  dealing  with  our  localitiea  as  proof  of  his  having  such 
knowledge  of  them  as  implies  personal  acquaintance  with  them  guned  by  a  longer 
or  shorter  visit  in  Scotland."*  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  we  apprehend,  that  Shak- 
spere's  company  was  at  Aberdeen  in  the  autumn  of  1601.  There  is  nothing  that  we 
have  fbund  which  can  be  opposed  to  the  fair  and  natural  inferences  that  belong  to 
the  registers  of  the  Town  Council  The  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  are 
wholly  dlent  upon  the  subject  of  this  visit  of  a  company  of  players  to  th^  city. 
These  records,  on  the  S6th  of  September,  1601,  contain  an  enby  regarding  Lonl 
Glamis — an  entiy  respecting  one  of  the  many  deeds  of  violent^  for  which  Scotland 
was  remarkable,  when  the  stmng  hand  so  constantly  attempted  to  defy  the  law : 
Mr.  Patrick  Johnson,  it  seems,  had  been  killed  by  LoM  Qlamia,  and  the  foct  ia  here 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Presbyteij.  An  entry  of  the  9th  of  October 
deab  with  Aleiauder  Ceath  [Keith^  on  a  charge  of  adult«ry.  Another  of  the  23rd 
of  October  relates  to  John  Innis.  Beyond  the  fith  of  November,  when  there  is 
another  record,  it  would  be  unneoeeaary  to  seek  for  any  minute  r^arding  the  players 
who  were  rewarded  and  honoured  by  the  Town  Council.  There  ia  no  entry  what- 
ever on  the  subjoct.t  If  Shakspere's  company  were  at  Aberdeen — and  to  disprove 
it,  it  must  be  shown  that  I^iwrence  Flctctier  who  was  the  King  of  Scotland's 
comedian  in  1601,  was  not  the  Lawrence  Fletcher  who  was  associated  with  Shak- 
spero  in  the  patent  granted  by  James  upon  hia  accession  in  1603 — what  absolute 
reason  can  there  be  for  supposing  that  Shakspere  was  absent  from  his  company 
upon  BO  interesting  an  occasion  as  a  visit  to  the  Scottish  King  and  Court  t  The 
eitraordinary  merits  of  the  dramas  of  Shakspere  might  have  been  fiuniliar  to  the 
King  through  books.  Previous  to  1601,  there  had  been  nine  undoubted  plays  of 
Shakspere's  published,  which  might  readily  have  reached  Scotland.^  Esaei  and 
Southampton  were  in  the  habit  of  correspondence  with  James ;  and  at  the  very  hour 
when  James  oflicially  knew  of  hia  accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  dispatohed 
an  order  from  Holyrood  House  to  the  Council  of  State  for  the  release  of  Southampton 
from  the  Tower.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  would  have 
taken  the  long  journey  to  Scotland  upon  the  mere  chance  of  being  acceptable  to  the 
Court  If  they  were  desired  to  come,  it  ia  not  probable  that  Shakspere  would  have 
been  absent.  It  was  his  usual  season  of  repose  from  hia  professional  pursuits  in 
London.  The  last  duties  to  hia  father's  memory  might  have  bee:!  performed  on  the 
8th  of  September,  leaving  abundant  time  to  r^ch  tiie  Court,  whether  at  Holyrood, 
or  Stirling,  or  Linhthgow,  or  Falkland ;  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  servante  who 
performed  before  the  King ;  and  subsequently  to  have  been  amongat  those  his 
fellows  who  received  rewards  on  the  9th  of  October  for  their  comedies  and  stage- 
plays  at  Aherdeen.§ 

I  "  Blackwood,"  18*0. 

n  the  Rne  Library  of  the  AdTocaM  at 
Spalding  (who  lery  earij  diMin- 
Esq.  {wan  po»«ueB  the  most  coo- 
carclung  for  documenu  that  could     - 

i  There  it  a  beaatiful  copy  of  the  lint  edilion  of  "  Love's  Laboar  's  Loat,"  1508,  amongBt  Drtim- 
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CHAPTBB   I- 

GLIMPSES    OF    SOCIETY. 


Abodt  four  jeors  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  there  appeared  a  dramatic  writer  in 
LondoD,  who,  though  scsrcely  tweoty-five  years  of  age,  had  studied  society  under 
many  aspecta.  He  mis  a  ncholar,  bred  up  by  the  most  eminent  teachers,  amongst 
aristocratic  companions  ;  but  his  home  was  that  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  he 
had  to  Ubour  with  hie  hands  for  hia  daily  bread.  He  delighted  in  walking  not  only 
■midst  the  open  fields  of  andent  poetry  and  eloquence,  hut  in  all  the  by-placea  of 
antiquity,  gathering  flowcre  amongst  the  weeds  with  infinite  toil :  but  he  poesoesed 
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DO  mereljr  contemplatiTe  spirit :  he  had  high  courage  and  ardent  passionB,  and 
whether  with  the  sword  or  the  pen  he  was  a  dangerous  ant^^nist  This  humbly- 
born  man,  with  the  badge  of  the  "bod  and  trowel"  fixed  on  hitn  b;  hia  enemies — 
twitted  with  ambling  "  by  a  play-wa^on  in  the  highway  " — with  a  &ce  held  up  to 
ridicule  as  being  "  like  a  rotten  ruaset  apple  when  it  is  bruised,"  or  "  punched  ^  of 
eyelet-holes,  like  the  cover  of  a  wanning  pan  " — described  by  himself  as  remarkable 
for 

"  Hia  mountain  belly  and  his  rocky  Eic« '' — 

with  "one  eye  lower  than  t'other,  and  bigger,"  as  Aubrey  has  it — and,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  "  wont  to  wear  a  coat  like  a  coachman's  coat,  with  elita  under 
the  arm-pits  ;" — this  uncouth  being  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  the  &Tourite 
poet  of  the  Court, — one  that  wrote  masques  not  only  for  two  kings  to  witness,  but 
for  one  to  perform  in, — the  founder  and  chief  ornament  of  clubs  where  the  greatest 
of  bis  age  for  wit,  and  learning,  and  rank,  gathered  round  him  as  a  common  centre ; 
but,  above  all,  he  was  the  rigid  moralist,  who  spared  no  vice,  who  was  fearleas  in  hia 
denunciation  of  public  or  private  profligacy,  who  crouched  not  to  power  or  riches, 
but  who  stood  up  in  the  worst  of  days  a  real  man.  The  pictures  which  Jonson  has 
left  of  his  time  are  more  full,  more  diversified,  and  more  amusing,  than  those  of  any 
contemporary  writer, — Dekker  not  excepted,  for  his  range  is  not  so  wide.  He  pos- 
sessed a  combination  of  the  power  of  acute  and  accurate  observation  with  unrivalled 
vigour  in  the  delineation  of  what  he  saw,  Aubrey,  one  of  the  shrewdeat  as  well  as 
the  most  credulous  of  biographers,  has  a  very  sensible  remark  upon  the  character- 
istics of  Shakspere's  comedy,  as  compared  with  the  writers  after  the  Koetoration. 
"  His  comedies  will  remain  wit  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  is  understood,  for  that 
he  handles  moivt  hominuia ;  now,  our  present  writers  reflect  so  much  upon  parti- 
cular persona  and  coioombeities,  that  twenty  years  hence  they  will  not  be  under- 
stood." This  is  precisely  the  case  with  Jonson  as  compared  with  Shaksiiere  ;  but 
he  is  on  this  account  a  far  more  valuable  authority  for  what  essentially  belongs  to 
periods  and  dasscs.  Shakspero  has  purposely  left  this  field  uncultivated  ;  but  it  is 
Jonson's  absolute  domain.  Studied  witb  care,  as  he  must  be  to  be  properly  ^pre- 
dated, he  presents  to  us  an  almost  inexhaustible  series  of  Dagwerrtotypet, — forms 
copied  fVom  the  life,  with  absolute  certainty,  of  the  manners  of  three  reigns, — when 
there  was  freedom  enough  for  men  to  abandon  themselves  without  di^;uiee  to  what 
they  called  their  humours,  and  the  conflicts  of  opinion  had  not  yet  become  so  violent 
as  to  preclude  the  public  satirist  &om  attacking  sects  and  parties.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar interest,  too,  about  Jonson  and  his  writings,  if  we  r^iard  biin  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  litorary  class  of  his  own  day.  In  his  hands  the  stage  was  to  teach  what 
the  Essayists  of  a  century  afterwards  were  to  teach.  The  age  was  to  be  exhibited ; 
its  vices  denounced  ;  its  follies  laughed  at.  GiflTurd  has  remarked  that  there  is  a 
singular  resemblance  between  Benjamin  Jonson  and  Samuel  Johnson.  Nothing  can 
be  more  true  ;  and  the  similarity  is  increased  by  the  reflection  that  they  are  both  of 
them  essentially  London  men  :  for  them  there  is  no  other  social  state.  Of  London 
they  know  all  the  strange  resorts  :  they  move  about  unongst  the  learned  and  the  rich 
with  a  thorough  independence  and  self-respect ;  but  they  know  that  there  are  other 
aspects  of  life  worthy  to  be  seen,  and  they  study  them  in  obscure  places  where  less 
robust  writers  are  afraid  to  entor.  As  it  is  our  duty  to  present  a  brief  general 
view  of  the  "  Times "  of  Shakspere,  we  may  best  illuetrato  them,  however  imper- 
fectly, from  the  writings  of  Jonson. 

We  have  said  that  Ben  Jonson  is  essentially  of  London.  He  did  not,  like  his 
illustrious  namesake,  walk  into  the  great  city  ftom  the  midland  country,  and  throw 
his  huge  bulk  upon  the  town  as  if  it  were  a  wave  to  bear  up  such  a  leviathan. 
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Fuller  tnuxa  him  "  from  his  long  coats  ;"  and  from  that  poor  dwelling  "  iu  Harte- 
hom  lAne  near  Charing  Cross "  be  sees  him  through  "  a  private  school  in  St. 
Martin's  Church  "  into  the  siith  form  at  "  WcBtminster."  What  wanderings  must 
the  brickhiyer's  st«paon  have  bad  duriug  those  school-daya,  and  in  the  less  happy 
period  when  they  were  passed  !  And  then,  when  the  strong  man  came  back  from 
the  Low  Countries,  and  perhaps  on  one  day  was  driven  to  the  taverns  and  the  plaj' 
houses  1^  the  restlessness  of  his  geuiua,  and  ou  another  ate  the  sweeter  bread  of 
manual  labour,  how  thoroughly'  must  he  have  known  that  town  in  which  be  was 
still  to  live  for  forty  years  ;  and  how  familiarly  must  all  its  localitiea  have  come 
unbidden  into  his  mind  '.  As  hia  characters  oould  only  have  existed  in  the  precise 
half-centuiy  in  which  he  himself  lived,  so  they  could  only  have  moi'cd  in  the  identi- 
cal places  which  form  the  background  in  these  remarkable  groups.  We  open  "  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour:"  Master  Stephen  dwells  at  Hogsden,  but  he  doa^ses  tht 
"arcbers  of  Finsbuiy  and  the  citizens  that  come  a-^ucking  to  Islington  ponds.' 
We  look  upon  the  map  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  there  we  sea  Finsbury  Field  covered 
with  trees  and  windmills  ;  and  we  understand  its  ruralities,  and  picture  to  ou^lves 
the  pleasant  meadows  betwoen  the  Archety-ground  and  Islington.  But  the  dwellers 
at  Hoiton  have  a  long  suburb  to  paaa  before  they  reach  London,  "  I  am  sent  for 
this  morning  by  a  friend  in  the  Old  Jewry  to  come  to  li'i"  ;  it  is  but  crossing  over 
the  fields  to  Mooigate."  The  Old  Jewry  presented  the  attraction  of  "  the  Wind- 
mill "  tavern  ;  and  near  it  dwelt  Cob,  the  watennan,  by  the  wall  at  the  bottom  of 
Coleman  Street,  "  at  the  sign  of  the  Water  Tankard,  hard  by  the  Green  Lattice." 
Some  thirty  years  after  this  we  have  in  "llie  Tale  of  a  Tub"  a  more  extended 
pictore  of  suburban  London,  The  characters  more  about  in  the  fields  near  Bui- 
cridge  (Pancras),  to  Holloway,  Highgate,  Islington,  Kentiah  Town,  Hampstead, 
St  John's  Wood,  I^ddiugton,  and  Kilbum  :  Totten-Court  ia  a  mansion  in  the  fields  : 
a  robbery  is  pretended  to  be  committed  in  "  the  ways  over  the  country  "  between 
Kentish  Town  and  Hampstead  Heath,  and  a  warrant  is  granted  by  a  "  Marribono  " 
justice.  In  London  the  peculiarities  of  the  streets  become  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
names  of  the  taverns,  lliere  is  "  a  rare  motion  (puppet  show)  to  be  seen  in  Fleet 
Street,"*  and  "  a  new  motion  of  the  city  of  Nineveh  with  Jonas  and  the  Whale  at 
Fleet  6ridge."t  The  Strand  was  the  chief  road  for  ladies  to  pass  through  in  their 
ooochee  ;  and  there  Wbole  in  the  "  Silent  Woman  "  has  a  lodging,  "  to  watch  when 
ladies  are  gone  to  the  china-houses,  or  the  Exchange,  that  he  may  meet  them  by 
chance  and  give  them  prcsenta"  Cole-Harbour,  in  the  Parish  of  All  Hallows  the 
Less,  ia  not  so  genteel — it  is  a  sanctuary  for  spendthrifts.  Sir  Epicure  Mammon, 
in  "  The  Alchymiat,"  would  buy  up  all  the  copper  in  Lothbury  ;  and  wo  hear  of  the 
rabbit-skins  of  Budge  Bow  and  the  stinking  tripe  of  Panycr  Alley.  J  At  the  bottom 
of  St  Martin's  Lone  was  a  neat  of  alleys  (some  remains  of  which  existed  within  the 
last  thir^  years)  the  resort  of  in&my  in  every  shape.  Jonson  calls  tbem  "  the 
Straits,"  "  where  the  quarrelling  lesson  is  read,"  and  the  "  seconds  are  bottle-ale  and 
tobBcoo.*'§  The  general  characteristics  of  the  streets  before  the  fire  are  not  for- 
gotten. In  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  "  the  Lady  and  her  lover  speak  closely  and  gently 
trtan  the  windows  of  two  contiguous  buildings.  Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
local  proprieties  which  constantly  turn  up  in  Jonson 's  dramas. 

The  penonal  relations  in  which  this  great  dramatist  stood  in  regard  to  hia  literary 
compeers  ia  not  an  unimportant  chapter  b  the  history  of  the  social  state.  The 
influence  of  men  of  lettera  even  upon  their  own  age  is  always  grpat ;  it  is  sometimes 
all-powerfiiL  In  Jonaon'a  time  the  pulpit  and  the  stage  were  the  teachers  and  the 
indtore ;  and  tbe  stage,  taken  altogether,  was  an  engine  of  great  power,  either  for 

•  "  The  Foi."      t  "  Every  Han  mil  of  bia  Hnmont."      %  "  Bartholomew  Pnir."      §  Ibid. 
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good  or  evil  In  the  hands  of  Shakspero  and  Jonson  it  is  impos^ble  to  oTer-eeti- 
mate  the  good  which  it  produced.  The  one  carried  men  into  the  higheat  r^on  of 
loftj  poetr;  (nod  the  loftier  because  it  was  comprehensible  by  all),  out  of  the  narrow 
ranf^  of  their  own  pettj  passions  and  low  grHtificationB :  the  other  boldly  lashed 
the  follies  of  individuals  and  dassea,  sometimes  with  imprudenoe,  but  always  with 
honesty.  If  others  mioistered  to  the  low  taates  and  the  intolerant  prejndiceflof  the 
multitude,  Jonson  was  ever  ready  to  launch  a  bolt  at  them,  fearless  of  the  oonse- 
quonces.  No  man  ever  laboured  harder  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  letters,  and  of  that 
particular  branch  in  which  hia  labour  was  embarked.  He  was  ardent  in  all  he  did  ; 
and  of  course  he  made  many  enemies.  But  hia  friendship  was  as  warm  as  his 
enmity.  No  man  had  more  fHends  or  more  iUuBtriouB.  He  was  the  fother  of  many 
sons,  to  use  the  affectionate  phrase  which  indicated  the  relation  between  the  great 
writer  and  his  disciples.  Jonson  was  always  poor,  often  embarrassed ;  but  lus 
proper  intellectual  ascendancy  over  many  minds  was  never  doubted.  Something  of 
this  ascendancy  may  be  attributed  to  his  social  habits. 

In  the  year  1699,  when  Hcnslowe,  accordii^  to  his  records,  was  lending  Benjamin 
Jonson  twenty  shillings,  and  thirty  shiUings,  and  other  small  sums,  in  eameet  of  this 
play  and  that — sometimes  advanced  to  himself  alone,  oftener  for  works  in  which  he 
was  joined  with  others — he  was  speaking  in  his  own  person  to  the  audiences  of  the 
time  with  a  pride  which  prosperity  could  not  increase  or  adversity  subdue.  In  "  Eveiy 
Uan  out  of  his  Humour,"  first  acted  in  1  &99,  he  thus  dehvers  himself  in  the  charac- 
ter of  "  Asper,  the  Presenter  :" — 

"  If  any  ben  cbance  to  behold  hinuelf. 
Let  bim  not  dare  to  chaltenge  me  of  wrong ; 
For  if  bo  ahtune  to  hsTe  hia  follies  known, 
Vint  ha  ahoDld  tbaine  to  act  'em  :  my  Btrict  band 
Waa  made  to  aeiie  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  out  the  butnoar  of  mcJi  ipongy  unU 
A»  tick  Dp  BTETj  idle  Tanity." 

The  spirit  which  dictated  these  lines  was  not  likely  to  remain  free  from  Uterary 
quarrels.  Jonson  was  attacked  in  turn,  or  fancied  he  was  attacked.  In  1601  he 
produced  "  The  Poetaster ;"  and  in  his  "  Apologetical  Dialogue  which  was  only  once 
spoken  upon  the  stage,"  ha  thus  defends  his  motives  for  this  supposed  attack  upon 
some  of  his  dramatic  brethren  : — 

"  Sure  I  un,  three  yean 
They  did  provoke  me  with  their  petulant  ttyles 
On  every  stage  :  and  I  at  last,  unwilling, 
But  weary,  I  confess,  of  so  mnch  tronble. 
Thought  I  would  try  if  ahame  could  win  upon  'em  ; 
And  iherejbre  chose  Auguslui  Ctemr'i  dmsa. 
When  wit  and  arts  were  at  their  height  in  Boine, 
To  show  that  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  rest 
Of  those  great  masterspirits,  did  not  want 
Delraclon  then,  or  practiaen  against  them  : 
And  b;  ibis  line,  although  no  paraUel, 
I  bop'd  at  last  they  woidd  sit  down  and  bliuh  ; 
Bnt  nothiii)i  I  could  find  more  contrary. 
And  though  the  impudence  of  flics  be  great, 
Tet  this  has  so  pmrok'd  tbe  angry  wasps. 
Or,  as  you  said,  of  the  neit  nest,  the  hornets. 
That  they  fly  bulling,  mad,  atMUt  my  noslrila. 
And,  like  so  many  screaming  grasshoppers 
Beld  by  the  wings,  till  every  ear  with  noise." 

In  "  The  Poetaster"  Jonson  characterises  himself  bs  Horace  [  and  his  enemy,  Deme- 
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trius,  sayB,  "  Horace  ia  a  mere  apouge — nothing  but  humoure  and  observationa.  He 
goes  up  and  down  Bucking  upon  every  society,  and  when  he  comes  home  aqueezes 
hitnself  dry  again."  This  reminds  one  of  Aubrey  : — "  Ben  Jonson  and  he  (Shakapere) 
did  gather  humours  of  men  daily  wherever  they  came."  They  used  their  observa- 
tions,  however,  veiy  differently ;  the  one  was  the  Raphael,  the  other  the  Teniera,  of 
the  drama.  When  we  look  at  the  noble  siiirit  with  which  Jonson  bore  poverty, 
it  is  perhq«  to  be  lamented  that  he  was  bo  impatient  of  censure.  If  the  love  of 
bmebe 

"The  Uat  inGrmit;  of  doUc  mipds," 

the  horror  of  ridicule  or  contempt  is  too  often  ita  companion.  The  feelings  are 
miied'in  the  fine  lines  with  which  Jonson  concludes  the  "  Apologetical 
Dialogue :" — 

"  I,  Ihst  •pend  balf  ray  nighti,  and  all  mj'  Aayi, 
Here  in  ft  cell  to  get  a  dark,  pale  (ace, 
To  come  fotth  witb  ihe  iry  or  the  baya. 
And  in  ihii  age  a 


!  There's  lomctbing  come  into  mr  thought! 
t  and  aball  he  tun;  high  and  aloo^ 
Safe  from  the  wolfs  black  jaw  aud  the  dull  OH'a  boor." 


That  nniit  and  aball  he  ti 


Gifford  has  thus  described  the  club  at  the  Mermaid: — "About  this  time  [1G03] 
Jonson  probably  began  to  acquire  that  turn  for  conviviality  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards noted.  Sr  Walter  Baleigh,  previously  to  his  unfortunate  engagement  with 
Uie  wretched  Cobham  and  others,  had  instituted  a  meeting  of  beaiti!  apriu  at  the 
Mermaid,  a  celebrated  tavern  in  Friday  Street.  Of  this  club,  which  combined  more 
talent  and  genius  than  ever  met  togetiier  l^efore  or  since,  our  author  was  a  member ; 
and  here  for  many  years  he  r^ularly  repaired  with  Shakapcare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Selden,  Cotton,  Oirew,  Martin,  Donne,  aud  many  others,  whose  oomcs,  even  at  this 
distant  period,  call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect"  Jonson  has  been 
ucuacd  of  excess  in  wine  ;  and  certainly  temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  age. 
Drmnmond,  who  puts  down  hia  conversations  in  a  spirit  of  detraction  says,  "  Drink 
was  the  element  in  which  he  lived."  Aubrey  tells  us  "  he  would  many  times  exceed 
in  drink  ;  Canary  was  his  beloved  liquor."  And  so  he  tells  us  himself  in  his  grace- 
ful poem  "  Inviting  a  Friend  to  Supper ;" — 

"  But  that  which  moat  doUi  lake  taj  diuh  and  me 
la  a  pare  cup  of  rich  Canary  wine. 
Which  i)  the  Mermaid'a  now,  but  ihsll  b*  mine." 

But  the  rich  Cansty  was  to  be  used,  and  not  abused  : — 

"  Of  tbii  we  will  sup  free,  tut  moderalely ; 
Nor  ahall  our  cupa  make  any  guilty  men  : 
But  Bl  our  parting  ve  will  be  fn  when 
We  innocently  met.     No  aimple  word. 
That  ^all  be  ntler'd  nt  our  minbral  board. 
Shall  iDoka  u>  aad  next  morning,  or  affright 
The  liberty  that  well  enjoy  to-night" 

This  ia  not  the  priruiple  of  intemperance,  at  any  rate  ;  nor  were  the  associatea  of 
Jonson  at  the  Hermoid  such  as  mere  sensual  gratification  would  have  allied  in  that 
band  of  friendship.  They  were  not  such  companions  as  the  unhappy  Robert  Greene, 
whose  genius  was  eaten  up  by  hia  proiligacy,  describes  himself  to  have  lived 
amongst : — "  His  company  were  Ughtly  the  lewdest  persona  in  the  land,  apt  for 
piltery,  peijiuj,  forgery,  or  any  vill»ny.    Of  these  he  knew  the  cast  to  cog  at  cards. 
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cozen  at  dice ;  by  these  he  learned  the  legerdemains  of  nips,  foysts,  conycatchera, 
croesbytere,  Wis,  high  lawyers,  and  all  the  rabMe  of  that  unclean  generation  of 
vipers ;  and  pithily  could  he  point  out  their  whole  ooursea  of  craft :  so  cunning  was 
he  in  i  craSta,  aa  nothing  rested  in  him  almost  but  craftiness."  This  is  an  unhappy 
picture ;  and  in  that  age,  when  the  rewards  of  unprofeafflonal  scholara  were  few  and 
uncertain,  it  ia  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  their  morals  Bometimes  yielded  to  their 
necessities.  Jonaon  and  Shakspere  passed  through  the  slough  of  the  theatre  without 
a  stain.  Their  club  meetings  were  not  the  feasts  of  the  senses  alone.  The  following 
verses  by  Jonson  were  inscribed  over  the  door  of  the  Apollo  Room  in  the  Devil 

"  Welcome  all  who  lead  or  follow 
To  the  orade  of  Apollo  : 
Here  bo  ipcnkB  out  of  his  pottle. 
Or  the  tripos,  his  tower  boltle ; 
All  his  answers  arc  divine. 
Truth  itself  doth  flow  in  wine. 
Hang  up  nil  the  poor  bopdrinken. 
Cries  old  Sim,  the  king  of  skinken  ; 

He  the  half  of  life  abuM«  | 

That  siU  vBtering  with  the  Hose*. 
Those  dull  giria  no  good  can  mean  us  i 
Wine— it  i*  the  milk  of  Venua, 
And  (he  poot'i  horse  accounted  : 
Ply  it,  and  you  all  arc  mounted. 
Til  the  true  Phcebean  liquor, 
Cheera  the  hnuni,  makes  wit  the  quicker ; 
Pays  all  debts,  cures  all  diseases. 
And  at  once  three  senses  pleaaes. 
Vekome  all  who  lead  or  follow 
To  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ! " 

In  the  Apollo  Boom  Jonson  sat,  the  founder  of  the  club,  perhaps  its  dictator.  One 
of  his  contemporary  dramatists,  Marmion,  describes  him  in  his  presidential  chair: 

"  The  hoon  Delphic  god 
Drinks  sack,  and  keeps  his  Bacchanalia, 
And  has  hii  incense,  and  his  altar*  smoking. 
And  speaks  in  sparkling  prophecies." 

•^  The  boon  Delphic  god  "  had  his  Z^et  Convivakt,  written  in  the  purest  Lstimtj. 
engraved  in  black  marble  over  the  chimney.  Tlieee  laws  have  been  translated  into 
very  indifferent  verse,  to  quote  which  would  give  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  elegaoM 
and  spirit.  They  were  not  laws  for  common  boon-companions  ;  but  fbr  the  "  Eruditi, 
lu-bani,  hilarea,  honesti."  The  tavern  has  perished  :  it  has  long  been  absorbed  by 
the  all-devouring  appetite  of  commerce.  But  its  memory  will  be  ever  treeik,  whilst 
the  laws  of  its  dub  record  that  there  were  elegance  witiout  expense,  wit  without 
malice,  high  converse  without  meddling  with  sacred  things,  argumentation  without 
violence.  If  these  were  mingled  with  music  and  poetry,  and  eometJmea  accomplished 
women  were  present,  and  the  dance  succeeded  to  the  supper,  we  must  not  too  '**™'^ 
conclude  that  there  wbb  licence, — allurements  for  the  careless,  which  the  wise  oug^' 
not  to  have  presided  over.  We  must  not  judge  of  the  manners  of  another  age  bj 
those  of  our  own.  Jonson  was  too  severe  a  moralist  to  have  Itud  himself  open  t* 
the  charge  of  being  a  public  example  of  immorality. 

Such,  then,  was  the  social  life  of  the  illustrious  men  of  letters  and  the  more  taste- 
ful of  the  aristocracy  in  the  latter  period  of  Shakspere's  London  Lfe.  But  "^"t 
did  the  great  painters  of  manners  "  pick  up  humoure  daily  1 "  Where  did  they  do 
the  classes  assembled  that  were  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and  reproof )     ^^  "P*° 
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Jonson's  first  great  oomed;,  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  and  there  in  the  list  of 
diaractera  we  find  "Captain  Bobadill,  a  Paul's  man."     Adventurers  like  BobadiU 

were  daily  frequentets  of  Paul's.  The  middle  aisle  of  the  old  cathedral  was  the 
reeoit  of  all  the  idle  and  profligate  in  London.  The  coxoomb  hero  displayed  his 
finely,  and  the  outpurse  picked  his  pocket.  Serving-men  here  came  to  find  masters, 
and  tradeamen  to  attract  purchasers  by  their  notices  on  the  pillars.  Jonson  has,  up 
and  down,  constant  allusiona  to  Paul'a  It  was  here  that,  wrapped  up  in  bia  old 
ooaehman's  coat,  he  studied  the  fopperies  in  dress  which  were  so  remarkable  a 
chaiacteristic  of  bis  times.  It  was  here,  probably,  that  Jonson  got  the  hint  of  Boba- 
bootfi  worn  over  his  ulk  stockings,  and  the  jewel  in  his  ear.  Here,  too,  he 
heard  the  (png^e  of  tlie  silver  spurs  which  the  gallants  wore  in  spite  of  the  choris- 
ters, who  had  a  vigilant  eye  to  enforce  the  fine  called  spur-money.  Here,  too,  he 
might  have  seen  the  "  wrought  shirt"  of  Fastidious  Brisk,  embroidered  all  over  with 
fivits  and  flowers,  which  foshion  the  Puritans  imitated  by  ornamenting  their  shirts 
with  texts  of  Scripture.  Here  he  saw  the  "  gold  cable  hatband  " — "  the  Italian  cut 
woit  band  " — "  the  emboased  girdle  " — and  the  "  ruffle  to  the  boot "  of  the  some 
distinguished  fop.  The  "  mirror  in  the  hat^"  and  the  "  finger  that  bath  the  ruby," 
could  not  &il  to  be  noticed  in  Paul's  by  the  satirist  The  "  love-lock "  and  the  "  cut 
beard  "  were  displayed  in  evei;  variety  that  caprice  and  folly  could  suggest.  Dekker 
has  noted  such  minor  follies  of  his  e^  even  with  more  assiduity  than  Jonson.  He 
is  confident  in  his  powers ;  and  claims  to  be  a  satirist  by  as  indefeasible  a  title  as 
that  of  his  greater  rival.  In  Paul's  Walk,  in  the  Mediterranean  Aisle,  he  has  noted 
one  who  walks  there  from  day  to  day,  even  till  lamp-Ught,  for  he  is  safe  from  his 
creditors.  Another  is  waited  upon  by  his  tulor,  who  steps  behind  a  pillar  with  his 
table-book  to  note  the  last  fashion  which  hath  made  its  appearance  there,  and  to 
commend  it  to  his  worship's  admiration.  He  has  many  a  joke  agunst  the  gallants 
of  the  theatre  whom  he  tua  noted  sitting  on  the  stage  in  all  the  glory  of  their  cox- 
combry— OD  the  very  rushes  where  the  comedy  is  to  dance,  beating  down  the  mews 
and  hisses  of  the  opposed  rascality.  The  proportionable  leg,  the  white  hand,  the 
love-lock  of  the  eesenced  fop,  have  none  of  them  passed  immorkcd.  The  red  beard 
artistically  dyed  according  to  the  most  approved  fashion  suppUes  many  a  laugh  ; 
especially  if  the  wearer  had  risen  to  be  gone  in  the  middle  of  the  scene,  saluting  his 
gentle  acquaintance  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  mimics.  He,  above  all,  is  quizzed 
who  hoards  up  the  play  scraps  upon  which  his  lean  wit  moat  savouredly  feeds. 
Equally  fhmilinf  is  the  satirist  with  the  ordinary.  He  tells  of  a  most  absolute  gull 
that  he  has  marked  riding  thither  upon  his  Spanish  jemiet,  with  a  French  lacquey 
carrying  his  cloak,  who  having  entered  the  public  room  walks  up  and  down  scorn- 
fully with  a  sneer  and  a  sour  face  to  promise  quarrelling  ;  who,  when  he  does  speak, 
discouTBW  how  often  this  lady  has  sent  her  coach  for  him,  and  how  he  has  sweat  in 
the  tennis-court  with  that  lord     An  unfledged  poet,  too,  he  has  marked,  who  drops 

sonnet  out  of  the  large  fold  of  his  glove,  which  he  at  last  reads  to  the  company 
with  a  pretty  counterfeit  lothness.  He  has  a  story  of  the  last  gull  whom  he  saw 
there,  f^eldered  of  his  money  at  primero  and  hazard,  who  sat  as  patiently  as  a  dis- 
armed gentleman  in  the  hands  of  the  bailifis.  At  the  tavern  he  has  drawn  out  a 
country  gentleman  that  has  brought  his  wife  to  town  to  learn  the  feshions,  and  see 
the  tombs  at  Westminster,  and  the  lions  in  the  Tower  ;  and  is  already  glib  with  the 
names  of  the  drawers,  Jadt  and  Will  and  Tom  :  the  tavern  is  to  him  so  deUghtful, 
with  its  suppers,  its  Canary,  its  tobacco,  and  its  dvil  hostess  at  the  bar,  that  it  is 
odds  but  he  will  give  up  housekeeping.  Above  all,  "  the  satirical  rogue"  is  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  those  who  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Ho  knows  how  they 
diun  the  waking  wateh  and  play  tricks  with  the  sleeping,  and  ho  hears  the  pre- 
tenders to  gentility  call  aloud  Sir  Giles,  or  Sir  Abraham,  will  you  turn  this  way  ? 
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Everj  forra  of  pretence  is  fiuniliar  to  him.  He  has  watched  his  gull  critical  upon 
booka  in  a  stationer's  shop,  aud  has  tcHcled  him  through  all  his  vagaries  at  the 
tobacco  ordinary,  the  barber's,  the  fence-school,  and  the  dancing-schooL  Thomaa 
Dekker  is  certainly  one  of  those  who  gather  humours  fumt  all  men  ;  but  his  wit  is 
Dot  of  the  highest  or  the  most  delicate  chaiact«r.  He  knows  the  town,  and  be  makes 
the  most  of  his  knowledge. 

The  two  great  genera  into  which  society  was  divided  in  Jonson's  time  were,  the 
gentry  aud  the  citizens.  During  the  law-terms  London  was  fiill  of  the  country 
squires  and  tbeir  famiUes ;  who  sometimes  came  up  to  town  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  carrying  on  tbeir  law-suita,  but  more  generally  to  spend  some  portion  of 
that  superfluous  wealth  which  the  country  could  not  so  i^reeftbly  absorb.  The  evil 
— if  evil  it  were — grew  to  be  so  considerable  that  James,  by  proclamation,  directed 
them  to  return  ta  their  own  counties.  But  this,  of  course,  was  mere  idle  breath. 
Jonson,  though  the  theatres  might  be  supposed  to  gain  by  this  influx  of  strangers, 
boldly  satirized  the  improvidence  and  profligacy  of  the  squires,  whom  be  bas  no  hesi- 
tation in  denouncing  as  "  country  gulls,"  "  who  come  up  every  term  to  learn  to  take 
tobacco  and  see  new  motions."  He  does  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  fine  song  of  the 
"  Old  and  Young  Courtier :" — 

"  With  K  new  bthioD,  when  ChrlstmKi  is  drawing  on, 
Od  a  aaw  joomej  to  London  straight  we  mast  oil  begonst 
And  UaTe  none  to  fc«p  houM  but  onr  new  porter  John, 
Who  rclioTeg  the  poor  with  n  thump  on  the  back  with  a  slime. 
Like  t,  young  couTtier,"  &c. 


"  Pint,  to  be  an  aceompliahed  gentleman — that  is,  >  gentleman  of  the  time — you  muit  gire  orer 
housekeepins  in  ^e  country,  and  live  alt«gelher  in  the  city  amongit  gallnnle  ;  where,  at  your  fint 
appearance,  t  wece  good  you  tnm'd  four  or  five  aciet  of  yonr  beat  land  into  two  or  three  tninkt  of 
appueU — jan  ntay  do  it  without  going  to  a  conjuror  ;  and  be  rare  yon  mix  yonnetf  a^ll  with  tnch 
oa  flonriah  in  the  apring  of  the  faibion,  and  are  leaal  popolar  [vulgar] :  atady  their  carriage  and  be- 
haviour in  all ;  learn  lo  play  at  primero  and  paasage,  and  ever  (when  yon  loie)  bare  two  or  three 
peculiar  oaths  to  awear  by,  thai  no  man  elae  iweon :  but,  aboTe  all,  prateal  in  your  play,  and  alfi — 
'Upon  your  credit,'  'A»  you  are  a  true  gentleman,'  at  eveiy  caat:  you  may  do  it  with  a  (aft  e 

acience,  I  warrant  you Too  mnat  endesvoui  to  feed  cleanly  at  your  ordinary. 

melancholy,  and  [Hck  your  teeth  when  you  cannot  apeak  ;  and  when  you  come  to  playabehumonR 
look  with  a  good  starched  bee,  and  ruffle  your  brow  like  a  new  boot,  laugh  at  nothing  but  your  own 

jesta,  or  else  as  the  noblemen  langh.     That 's  a  apecial  grace,  you  mnat  observe Tou 

muaC  pretend  alliance  with  courtiera  and  great  peraons :  and  ever,  when  you  are  lo  dine  or  aup  in  any 
strange  preeence,  hire  a  fellow  with  a  great  chain  (though  it  be  capper  it's  no.  matter)  to  bring  you 
letten,  feigDed  from  such  a  nobleman,  or  such  a  knight,  oi  auch  a  lady." 

All  this  is  keen  satire.  It  is  directed  agwnst  what  bas  been  the  bane  of  Engbah 
society  up  to  the  hour  in  which  we  write^pretence — the  aping  to  be  what  we  are 
not — the  throwing  aside  our  proper  bonoiu^  and  happiness  to  thrust  ourselves  into 
societies  which  despise  us,  and  to  sacrifice  our  real  good  for  fancied  enjoyments  which 
we  oursdvcs  feel  to  be  worthless. 

Turn  we  from  the  gentlemen  to  the  citizens.  The  satire  which  we  have  tran- 
scril)ed  is  followed  by  a  recommendation  to  get  largely  in  debt  amongst  the  "  rich 
fellows  that  have  the  world,  or  the  better  part  of  it,  sleeping  in  their  coimting  houses." 
According  to  Jonson's  picture  in  another  comedy  ("  The  Devil  is  an  Asa  ")  the  citi- 
zens were  as  anxious  to  get  the  gentlemen  in  tbeir  books  as  the  gentlemen  to  be 
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there.     The  following  dialogue  takes  place  between  QilUieBd,  a  goldsmith,  and 
HutarchuB,  his  son ; —    , 

"  Pla.   0  bat,  good  btW,  you  tnut  too  much. 

OiU.   Biy,  boy,  » 

We  lite  by  Ending  fool*  out  to  bo  tru*t«d. 
Our  iliap-boaki  sn  our  paaturei,  our  com-groundi  { 
We  Is;  'em  open,  for  them  to  come  into  ; 
And  when  we  have  them  there  we  drive  them  up 
Into  one  of  our  two  paimdi,  the  compten,  itnugbt ; 
And  tliig  it  to  make  you  a  gentleman  ! 
We  citiieai  never  truil,  but  we  do  cozen  : 
For  if  our  debton  pa;,  we  coien  them  ; 
And  if  the;  do  not.  Uiea  we  eoien  ounelve*. 
Bui  that  '■  a  haiaid  ever;  one  mutt  run 
That  hopes  to  make  hia  bob  a  gentleman  ! 

Pbi.    I  do  not  wiih  lo  be  one,  truly,  &ther. 
In  a  deuent  or  two  we  come  to  be 
Juat  in  their  (tatc,  fit  to  be  coien'd  like  them ; 
for,  ■ini:e  the  gentr;  Kom  the  city  u  much, 
Hethinki  we  Uould  in  lime,  holduig  together, 
And  matching  in  oar  own  tribes,  as  the;  u;, 
Have  got  an  act  of  common^ouncll  for  it. 
That  we  might  cozen  them  out  of  rerom  natoia. 

GiU.   Ay,  if  wa  had  an  act  firtt  to  forbid 
The  marrying  of  oar  wealthy  hein  nnlo  tbem. 
And  danghten  with  Cuch  laviih  portioni : 
Tbat  confbnndi  all. 

Fla.  And  makei  a  mongrel  breed,  hthw. 
And  when  ihey  have  your  money,  then  they  laugh  at  you, 
Or  kick  you  down  the  *lair».    I  cannot  abide  them : 
I  would  &in  have  them  coien'd,  but  not  tnuted." 

The  age  in  which  Jonson  wrote  was  remarkable  for  two  things  which  generally  go 
together — boundless  profiisiou,  and  the  most  extravagant  desiro  for  sudden  wealth. 
The  poet  has  left  us  two  of  the  most  vivid  personificationa  of  an  insane  abandonment 
to  the  longing  for  boundless  riches  that  were  ever  conceived  bj  a  deep  philosophical 
spirit  working  upon  actual  observatioa  Sir  Epictire  Mammon  in  the  "  Alchymist," 
is  a  character  for  "  all  time."  The  cheating  mjstories  by  which  his  imagination 
inflamed  have  long  ceased  to  have  their  dupes ;  but  there  are  delusions  in  the 
every-dBj  afiaJrs  of  life  quite  a^  exciting,  perhaps  more  dangerous.  The  deUghts 
whidi  this  unfortunate  dupe  proposes  to  himself,  when  he  shall  have  obtained  the 
philosopher's  stone,  are  strong  illustrations  indeed  of  the  worthlessness  of  ill-emjJoyed 
riches: — 

"  We  will  be  brave,  Pu9e,  now  we  have  the  med'cine. 

My  meal  iihall  all  come  in  in  Indian  iheUa, 

Diihe*  of  agate  set  in  gold,  and  slDdded 

With  emeraJda,  sapphires,  hyacinthj,  and  rubies. 

The  tongnes  of  carpa,  dormice,  and  camels'  heeli, 

Bml'd  in  the  ipirit  of  kI,  and  dissolv'd  peari, 

Apiciui'  diet  'gainst  the  epilepsy  : 

And  I. will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of  amber, 

Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle. 

H;  footboy  shall  eat  pheBsants,  calier'd  salmons, 

Knott,  godwits,  lampi«ys  :  I  myaeir  will  have 

The  bauds  of  barbels  serv'd  instead  of  talads  ; 

Oil'd  mothrDonu  ;  and  the  swelling  unctioui  paps 

Of  a  &t  pr^nant  sow,  newly  cut  off, 

Drett'd  with  an  exquisite  and  poignant  sance ; 

For  which.  III  say  onto  my  cook.  There's  gold; 

do  forth,  and  bs  a  knight," 


^IlL1i>gk\ 
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And  then  cornea  the  little  tobacconist,  Abel  Drugger,  who  "  this  summer  will  be  of 
the  clothing  of  his  companj ;"  and  he  would  give  &  crown  to  the  Ak^Tmiet  to 
receive  back  a  fortune,  ThiB  satire,  it  may  be  objected,  is  not  permanent,  because 
we  bare  no  alcbymy  now  ;  but  the  passion  which  gnve  the  alchjmiBta  their  dupes 
is  permanent :  and  JoOson  has  exhibited  another  mode  in  which  it  sought  its  grati- 
fication, which  comes  somewhat  neftrer  to  our  own  times.  The  Norfolk  Squin 
"  The  Devil  is  an  Asa  "  meets  with  a  projector — one  who  pretends  to  influence 
at  court  to  obtain  monopolies — an  "  undertaker,"  who  inakea  men's  fortunes 
without  the  advance  of  a  penny,  except  a  mere  trifle  of  a  ring  or  so  by  way  of 
present  to  the  great  lady  who  is  to  procure  the  patent.     But  let  iiie  projector  speak 

for  himiulf ; 

"  He  shall  not  draw 
A  atring  of 's  pune ;  1 11  drire  hi*  patent  foe  hint. 
We  1]  lake  in  citiieDs,  commooeri,  and  aldemieD, 
To  beu  the  char|^,  and  bluw  ihem  oliFaf[tUD, 
Like  BO  many  dead  SWtt,  when  it  i>  cairiea. 
The  thing  19  for  recovery  of  drown'd  land. 
Whereof  the  crown  '1  to  hare  ■  moiet;. 
If  it  be  owner ;  tlie  the  crown  uid  ownen 
To  ifasre  that  nwietj,  and  the  recoTeren 
To  enjoy  the  t'other  moiety  for  their  charge. 

Etig.   Throughout  England  1 

Meer.  Tel ;  which  will  aii>e 
To  eighteen  million* — lerep  Iba  fint  year : 
I  have  computed  all,  and  made  my  lurray 
Cnto  an  acre." 

The  dupe  thus  recounts  his  great  fortunes  to  his  wife : — 

"  Wife,  anch  a  man,  wife  I 
He  hu  toch  plots  I  he  will  make  me  a  duke  '. 
Mo  leu,  b7  heaven  !  lix  mares  to  your  coach,  wife  ! 
That 's  your  proportion  !  and  your  coschnuin  bald, 
Becaose  he  shall  be  bare  enoogh.     Do  not  yon  laugh  1 
We  are  looking  for  a  place,  and  all,  in  the  map. 
What  10  be  of.     Have  ^th — be  not  an  infidel. 
Ton  know  I  am  not  ea*y  to  be  guU'd. 
I  swear,  when  I  han  my  millions,  else,  1 11  make 
Another  duchess,  if  yoa  have  not  fiuth. 

JHr>.  F^z.  Ton  11  hare  too  mnch,  I  (laz,  in  these  blae  spirit*. 

Fiti.  Spirits  1  O,  no  such  thing,  wife  ;  wit,  mere  wit. 
This  man  defies  the  deril  and  aU  his  works ; 
He  does't  by  engine,  and  device*,  he  ! 
He  has  hii  winged  ploughs,  that  go  with  saUs, 
Wilt  plough  yon  fori;  acre*  at  once  !  and  mills 
Will  spout  you  water  ten  mile*  off  !     All  Cnwland 
t«  oars,  wife  ;  and  tie  fens,  from  us,  in  Norfolk, 
To  the  utmost  bound*  in  Lincolnabiie  t  we  have  view'd  it. 
And  measui'd  it  within  ail,  by  the  scale ; 
The  richest  tnct  of  land,  love,  in  the  kingdom  1 
There  will  be  made  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions, 
Or  more,  aa  '1  may  be  handled  I  so  therefore  think. 
Sweet-heart,  if  thou  hast  a  6mcj  to  one  place 
More  than  another,  to  be  duchess  of. 
Now  name  it ;  I  will  have  't,  wkate'er  it  cost, 
(If't  will  be  had  for  money,)  either  here, 
Or  in  France,  ot  Italy. 

Mts.  Fitx.  Tou  have  strange  phaotuiei  I " 

Is  this  satire  obsolete  ?  /~-  i 
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But  there  is  another  form  of  the  peaaion  whose  perauiitency  and  uniTersality 

eaniiot  be  denied.  What  the  Tictima  of  gaming  propose  to  themselvee  Jonaou  has 
delineated  with  inimitable  humour : — 

"  Then  '■  n  yoong  gcDtleman 
Ig  bant  to  nolliinj; — (arty  marka  a  yeat, 
Which  I  CDDDt  notbing  :^he  is  to  be  initiated. 
And  hare  a  By  of  tbe  doctor.     He  vill  wio  you. 
By  anr«dilible  luck,  vilbin  thii  fortnight, 
EnoDgh  (o  bny  >  banniy.    Tbey  viU  let  Iiiin 
UpnuHt,  St  tbe  groom-portere,  all  the  Cbnatmas  : 
And  for  tbe  whole  year  Ihrongh,  at  every  place 
Where  there  ii  play,  pre»ent  hini  with  the  choir; 
The  best  attendance,  the  best  drink  ;  tometinieg 
Tvo  glaseea  of  Canary,  and  pay  nothing; 
The  pnTB«t  linen,  and  the  iborpeil  knife ; 
The  parrridge  next  bii  trencher. 
You  ihall  have  yoor  ordinariea  bid  for  him. 
As  playbooiei  for  a  poet ;  and  the  maatcr 
Pray  him  aloud  what  dith  he  afiecta, 
Which  must  be  butlcr'd  ahrimps :  and  thoae  that  dlink 
To  no  mouth  else  will  drink  to  bis  ai  bdug 
The  goodly  preaideat  mouth  of  all  die  boaid." 

A  general  appetite  for  luiuriouB  fiire  appears  to  hove  been  one  of  the  most  pre- 
vailing vicea,  both  in  the  Court  and  in  the  Citj  in  these  days.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Jomea  I.  London  was  one  universal  academj  hr  ffowmandi  and  gourmeti. 
Ilie  cooks,  according  to  Jonson,  were  infected  with  principles  that  in  an  earlier  age 
of  the  Befbrmation  would  have  consigned  them  to  the  stake : — 

"  Where  luiTe  you  greBter  stbeiata  than  your  cooka  1 " 

But  in  the  more  tolerant  age  of  James,  the  masternxMlcs,  whose  atheism  (if  this 
quality  be  not  a  mere  scandal  of  the  poet)  was  derived  with  their  professional 
knowledge  from  "  the  world  abroad  " — for  travel  was  then  necessary  to  make  an 
sccomplishod  cook  —  cooks  were  then  personages  that  the  great  delighted  to 
honour ; — 

"  A  mwter-cook  I  why  be  'a  the  man  of  men. 
For  a  profeiaar  !  he  deaigni,  he  drawa. 
Ha  paints,  he  canes,  he  builda,  he  fertifiea,  , 

Hakes  citadels  of  cnrioui  fiiwl  and  liah  : 
gome  be  dry-ditches,  some  luoati  round  with  brotha  ; 
Uonnta  marrow-bonea  ;  cuts  Gfly-angled  onstarda ; 
Bean  bulwark  piea ;  and,  for  his  outer  works, 
He  raiseth  rampiuis  of  immortal  crust ; 
And  (eachelh  ^1  the  tactka  at  one  dinner. 


He  is  an  architect,  an  engineer, 

A  soldier,  a  phyiidBn,  a  philosopher, 

A  general  matheroaticisn  I  " 


Tbe  passage  in  the  "  Alchymiat "  in  which  Jonson  pours  out  hia  learning  in 
describing  the  rare  but  somewhat  nsst;  dishes  of  ancient  cookery,  is  a  got^geoua 
piece  of  vers&  We  doubt  whether  "  dormice,"  and  "  (smels'  heels,"  and  the  "  beards 
of  barbelB,"  and  "  oiled  mushrooms,"  would  really  be  so  successful  as  the  perform- 
ances of  the  maltre  de  cuisine  to  tie  Marfchal  StroEzi,  who,  at  the  seige  of  Leith, 
according  to  Monsieur  Beaujeu,  "  made  out  of  the  hind  quarter  of  one  salted  horse 
forty-five  eottvertt,  that  the  English  and  Scottish  officers  and  nobility,  who  bad  the 
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honour  to  dine  with  Mouseigneur  upon  the  rendition,  could  not  tell  what  the  devil 
any  one  of  them  were  made  upon  at  alL"  The  real  professors  of  that  day,  according 
to  the  recoLomcudation  which  Howell  gives  of  one  of  them  in  1630,  coaid  "  mari- 
nate fish,"  "make  jellies,"  were  "excellent  for  piquant  eauce  and  the  haugou," 
were  "  passing  good  for  an  olla,"  understood  "  lardjng  of  meat  after  the  mode  of 
France,"  and  decorated  their  victims  with  "chains  of  sausages."  With  these 
refinements  pravuling  amongst  us  two  centuries  ^o,  it  is  lamentable  t«  think  how 
we  retrograded  to  the  Saxon  barbarism  of  sirloins  and  suet-dumplings  in  the  days 
of  George  III 

Gifibrd  has  remarked  that  "  Shakapere  is  the  only  one  of  the  dramatic  writers  of 
the  ^e  of  James  who  does  not  condescend  t«  notice  tobacco  ;  all  the  others  abound 
in  allusions  to  it."  In  Jonaon  we  find  tobacco  in  every  place — in  Cob  the  water- 
man's house,  and  in  the  ApoUo  Gub-room — on  the  stage,  and  at  the  ordinary.  The 
world  of  London  was  then  divided  into  two  classes — the  tobacco-lovera  and  the 
tobacco-haters.  Jonson  has  made  Bobadill  speak  the  exaggerated  praise  of  the 
class  :  "  I  have  been  in  the  Indies,  where  this  herb  grows,  where  neither  myself 
a  dozen  gentlemen  more  of  my  knowledge  have  received  the  taste  of  any  other 
nutriment  in  the  world  for  the  space  of  one-and-twenty  weeks,  but  the  fume  of 
this  simple  only :  therefore,  it  cannot  be  but  t  is  most  divine."  Cob  the  waterman, 
on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  denouncers  of  the  weed :  "  Odds  me,  I  marie 
what  pleasure  or  felicity  they  have  in  t^ing  this  roguish  tobacco 
nothing  but  to  choke  a  man,  and  fill  him  full  of  smoke  and  embers  :  there  were 
four  died  out  of  one  house  last  week  with,  taking  of  it,  and  two  more  the  bell 
went  for  yesternight."  King  James  I.,  in  his  celebrated  "  Counterblast  to  Tobacco," 
is  an  imitator  of  Master  Cob,  for  he  raises  a  bugbear  of  "  an  unctuous  and  oily 
kind  of  soot  found  in  some  great  tobacco-takera  that  after  their  death  were 
opened."  He  King  could  not  write  down  tobacco,  even  with  Joshua  Sylvester  for 
an  ally ;  who  in  his  poem  entitled  "  Tobacco  Battered,  and  the  Pipes  Shattered," 
informs  us  that — 

"  or  ill  the  planU  that  Tcllna'  bovtm  yielda, 
In  grmtt,  glades,  gacdeni,  muibes,  maun 
Kone  to  pernicioiu  lo  man'i  life  a  knawn 
A*  u  tabaoco,  laving  hemp  alaae." 

In  the  old  play  called  "Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,"  one  of  the  charactere  aays, 
"  I  have  followed  ordinaries  this  twelvemonths,  only  to  find  a  fool  that  bad  lands,  or 
a  fellow  that  would  talk  treason,  that  I  might  beg  him."  Garrard,  in  his  letters  to 
Lord  Strafford,  communicates  a  bit  of  news  to  his  patren,  which  not  only  illustrates 
the  unprincipled  avarice  of  the  courtiers — down  almtet  to  the  time  when  a  national 
convulsion  swept  this  and  other  abominations  away  with  much  that  was  good  and 
graceful — but  which  story  is  full  of  a  deep  tragic  interest  An  old  usurer  dies  in 
Westminster ;  his  will  is  opened,  and  all  the  property — the  coin,  the  plate,  the 
jewels,  and  the  bonds — all  is  left  to  hia  man-eervani  The  unhappy  creature  goes 
mad  amidst  bis  riches  ;  and  there  is  but  one  thing  thought  of  at  court  for  a  wedi 
— who  is  to  be  sucoessM  in  begging  him.  Elizabeth  had  the  merit  of  abolishing 
the  more  hate^  practice  of  begging  concealed  lands,  that  is  such  lands  as  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  had  privily  got  into  the  possession  of  private  persons. 
There  was  not  a  title  in  the  kingdom  that  was  thus  safe  ^m  the  rapacity  of  the 
begging  courtiers.  But,  having  lost  this  pray,  they  displayed  a  new  ability  for  the 
discovery  of  treason  and  treasonable  talk.  In  the  "  Poetaster,"  written  in  1601, 
Jonson  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  boldly  against  this  abominable  practice.  The 
characters  in  the  foUowing  dialogue  are  Lupus,  Cnsar,  Tucca,  and  Horace ;  and, 
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i  deajgoated  under  the  name  of 

"  Li^.  A  libel,  Cam ;  «  dangeroui,  ledltioug  1i1>e! ;  a  lilwl  in  picture. 

Catar.  A.  libel  ! 

Lap.  A<r ;  I  (bond  it  in  thii  Horace  hit  itudf.  in  Hecsnaa  bit  honie 
here  ;  I  cbsllenge  the  penalty  of  tbe  law>  againit  tbem. 

TW.  Ay,  and  remember  to  beg  Iheir  land  betimegj  before  wme  of  theie 
hnngry  eoorvhoundi  (cent  it  ool. 

Casar.  Show  it  to  Horace  :  aak  him  if  bo  know  it. 

I.itp.  Know  it !  bii  hnnd  is  at  it,  C«aar. 

Caiar.   Then  'l  U  no  libel. 

Sor.  It  iilheimperfect  body  of  an  emblem,  Ctesar,  I  began  for  Mectenan. 

Lap.    An  emblem  I  right :  tbat  'a  Qreek  for  a  libel.      Do  but  mark  how 
confident  he  i>. 

Hor.  A  juit  man  cannot  tear,  thou  fb<iHah  tribute  ; 
Not,  though  tbe  malice  of  traducing  tonguel. 
The  open  lUtneu  of  a  tymnl's  ear, 
The  aeaieleu  rigonr  of  the  wreated  lawa, 
Or  the  red  eyea  of  alrain'd  authority, 
Should,  in  a  point,  meet  all  to  take  his  life  : 
Hii  iDnaeence  ia  armour  'gainal  all  tbece." 

Soon  Bft«r  the  aocession  of  James,  Jonaon  himself  went  to  prison  for  a  supposed 
libel  against  the  Scots  in  "  Eastward  Ho  } "  in  the  compositioii  of  which  corned;  he 
assisted  Chapman  and  Uarston.  Thej  were  soon  pardoned  :  but  it  was  preriouslj 
reported  that  their  ears  and  noees  were  to  be  slit.  Jonaon's  mother,  at  an  entertain- 
ment which  he  made  on  his  liberation,  "drank  to  him,  and  showed  him  a  paper 
which  she  designed,  if  the  sentence  had  taken  effect,  to  have  mined  with  his  drkik, 
— and  it  was  strong  and  haaty  poison,"  Jonson,  who  tells  this  story  himself,  says, 
"  to  show  that  she  was  no  churl,  she  designed  to  have  first  drunk  of  it  herself"  This 
is  a  terrible  illustration  of  the  ways  of  despotism.  Jonson  was  pardoned,  probably 
through  some  foTouritism.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  future  laureat  of  James  would 
have  died  by  poison  in  a  wretched  prison,  and  that  poison  given  by  his  mother. 
Did  the  bri<ilayer's  wife  learn  this  terrible  stoicism  from  her  classical  son  1  Fortu- 
nately there  was  in  the  worid  at  that  day,  as  there  is  now,  a  higher  spirit  to  make 
calamity  endurable  than  that  of  mere  philosophy  ;  and  Jonson  learnt  ttus  in  sickness 
and  old  age.  After  he  had  become  a  fevourite  at  court  he  stiU  lost  no  proper 
occasion  of  lashing  the  rapadoua  courtiers.  If  a  riot  took  place  in  a  house,  and 
manslaughter  was  committed,  the  house  became  a  deodand  to  the  Crown,  and  was 
b^ged  as  usual.  In  "The  Silent  Woman,"  first  acted  in  1609,  one  of  the  characters 
saya,  "  O,  sir,  here  hath  like  to  have  been  murder  since  you  went ;  a  couple  of 
knights  &llen  out  about  the  bride's  favours :  we  were  f^  to  take  away  their 
weapons  ;  your  house  had  been  begged  by  this  time  else."  To  the  question,  "  For 
what } "  oomee  the  sarcastic  answer,  "  For  manslaughter,  air,  or  beitig  aeeeuary." 

The  universal  example  of  his  age  made  Jonson  what  we  should  now  call  a  court 
flatterer.  Elizabeth — old,  wrinkled,  capricious,  revengeful — was  "the  divine  Cynthia." 
But  Jonson  compounded  with  his  conscience  for  flattering  the  Queen,  by  satirizing 
her  court  with  sufficient  earnestness ;  and  this,  we  dare  say,  was  not  in  tlie  least 
disagreeable  to  the  Queen  herself.  In  "  Cynthia's  Kevels  "  we  have  a  very  buanv 
exhibition  of  the  fimtaatic  gallantry,  the  absurd  coicombities,  the  pretencee  to  wit, 
which  belonged  to  lords  in  waiting  and  maids  of  honour.  Affectation  here  wears 
her  insolent  as  well  as  her  "  sickly  mien."  j^^utmi  was  not  yet  extinct ;  and  so 
the  gallant  calls  hie  mistress  "my  Honour,"  and  she  caUs  him  "her  Ambition." 
But  this  is  small  work  for  a  satirist  of  Jonson's  turn ;  and  ho  boldly  denounces 
"  pride  and  ignorance  "  as  "  the  two  essential  paria  of  the  courtier."   "The  ladies  and 
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a  picture  of  the  scenes  in  the 

"  There  stands  a  neoptiTte  glaiiiig  of  his  Eice, 
Preening  his  clothes,  per^miug  of  his  hair, 
Agsinat  bi>  idol  enten  j  and  repots. 
Like  an  imperfect  prologue,  at  third  mmic, 
Hia  parts  of  speeches,  and  confederate  jests, 
In  passion  to  himself.     Another  swears 
His  scene  of  coortship  orer  ;  bids,  beliere  him, 
Twenty  limes  ere  tiey  will  i  anon,  doth  seein 
As  ho  would  kiss  away  his  hand  in  kindness ; 
Then  walks  off  melancholic,  and  stands  wreadi'd 
As  he  were  pinn'd  up  lo  the  anss,  thus. 

Then  bll  they  in  diuonne 
Of  tires  and  bshions  ;  how  they  must  take  place  ; 
Vhere  thej  may  kiss,  and  whom;  when  to  sit  down. 
And  with  what  grace  to  rise  :  if  they  salute. 
What  court'sy  they  mnit  asc  ;  such  cobweb  stuff 
A*  would  enforce  the  common'st  sense  abhor 
Th'  Arachoean  workers." 

Hie  dramadst  has  bolder  deliDeatioiis  of  profligacy  and  ambition — portraits  in  which 
the  fiunily  likeness  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  may  yet  be  traced,  if  we  make 
due  allowances  for  the  differences  between  the  antique  ruff  and  the  ccatume  of  our 
uspiotureeque  days: — 

"  Here  stalks  me  by  a  proud  and  spanned  sir. 
That  looks  three  handfnb  higher  than  his  Ibretop ; 
SaiDun  himself  slone,  !■  only  kind 
And  loTing  to  himself ;  one  that  will  speak 
Here  dark  and  doubtful  than  six  oracles; 
Salutes  a  Mend  as  if  he  had  a  stitch  ; 
Is  hia  own  chronicle,  and  scarce  can  eat 
For  registering  himself ;  is  waited  on 
By  ninnies,  jesters,  pimden,  parasite*. 
And  other  such-Iilie  prodigies  of  men- 
He  pass'd,  appears  some  mincing  marmoset 
Hade  sU  of  clothes  and  &« ;  hu  lunbs  so  set 
As  if  they  had  some  voinntaiy  act 
Without  man's  motion,  and  must  moTo  just  so 
In  spite  of  their  creation :  one  that  weighs 
Hi*  breath  between  his  teeth,  and  dares  not  smile 
Beyond  a  point,  for  fear  t'  unttarch  his  look  i 
Hath  travell'd  lo  make  legs,  and  seen  the  cringe 
Of  seieral  courts  and  courtiers ;  knows  the  tims 
Of  giving  titles,  and  of  taking  walls ; 
Hath  read  court  commonplaces  ;  mode  them  his : 
Studied  the  grammar  of  state,  and  all  the  rules 
Sach  formal  nsher  in  that  politic  school 
Con  teach  a  man.     A  third  comes,  giving  nod* 
To  his  repenting  creditors,  protests 
To  weeping  suiturs,  takes  the  coming  gold 
Of  insolent  and  base  ambition. 
That  boorly  rubs  his  dry  and  itchy  polnll ; 
Which  grip'd,  like  burning  coals,  he  hurls  away 
Intu  the  laps  of  bawds  and  bnfibons'  mouths. 

Can  change  and  vary  with  all  foima  be  sees  ; 

Be  anything  but  honest ;  serves  Ihe  time ; 

Hover*  betwixt  two  Gutiens,  and  eiplorea  f^'fiiioll' 
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Tha  drift*  of  both,  which,  with  crou  hce,  be  bean 
To  the  divided  h»di,  and  i>  receir'd 
With  mutual  grace  of  either." 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ttiis — a  tranBition  state,  in  which  the  contesta 
of  claases  had  ceased  to  be  a  contest  of  phjsical  power — a  conditioD  in  which  "  the 
^e  is  growD  so  piiked  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the 
cooitier,  he  galls  his  kibe," — an  age  of  separation,  when  tTnumy  had  lost  much  of 
its  force,  and  the  wea^  had  also  Buirendered  its  partial  protection, — that  Shakspore 
lived  in  his  later  jcars.  Thof  were  bis  jeais  of  philosophy.  Uo  had  seen  the 
hollowncss  of  "  the  ignorant  present "  and  threw  himself  into  the  univeraaL 
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our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  '  Twelve  flight ;  or,  What  you  Will,'  much  like 
the  'Comedy  of  Errora,'  or  '  Menechmiis'  in  Plautus,  but  most  like  had  neere  to 
that  in  Italiau  called  '  iDgotmi.'  A  good  practiee  in  it  to  niake  the  steward  believe 
his  lady  widdowe  was  in  love  with  him,  by  coimterfayting  a  letter,  as  from  a  lady, 
io  generall  termes  tellbg  him  what  shee  liked  bent  in  him,  and  preacrihiuf;  his 
gestures,  inactihiug  his  apporailc,  &c.,  and  then  when  he  came  to  practise,  making 
him  heleeve  they  tooke  him  to  be  mad."  The  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  whose 
little  diary,  after  snugly  lying  amongst  the  Harleian  Manuscripts,  now  in  Uie  British 
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Uuaoem,  unnoticed  for  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  luclcilj  turned  up  to  give 
one  authentic  memorial  of  a  plaj  of  Shakspere's,  is  a  fecetious  and  gossiping  young 
gentleman,  who  appears  to  have  mixed  with  actora  and  authors,  recording  the  scandal 
which  met  his  ear  with  a  dihgent  crednhty.  The  2nd  of  February,  1602,  waa  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification,  which  feaat  and  All-Hallown  Day,  according  to  Dugdalo, 
"  are  the  only  feasts  in  the  whole  year  made  purposely  for  the  Judges  and  Serjoants 
of  this  Society,  but  of  later  time  divers  noblemen  have  been  mixed  with  them.'' 
The  order  of  entertunment  on  these  occasiona  is  carefully  recorded  by  the  same 
learned  antiquary.*  The  scarlet  robes  of  the  Judges  and  Se^eants,  the  meat  carried 
to  the  table  by  gentlemen  of  the  house  under  the  bar,  the  solemn  courtesies,  the 
measures  led  by  the  Ancient  with  his  white  staff,  the  call  by  the  reader  at  the  cup- 
board "  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  as  he  is  walUiig  or  dancing  with  the 
rest,  to  give  the  Judges  a  son^^"  the  bowls  of  hypocras  presented  to  the  Judges 
with  solemn  congees  by  gentlemen  under  the  bar,— -all  these  ceremonials  were  matter 
of  grave  arrangement  according  to  the  most  exact  precedents.  But  Dugdale  also 
tells  US  of  "  Post  Revels  performed  by  the  better  sort  of  the  youi^  gentlemen  of  the 
Society,  with  goUiards,  corantos,  and  other  dances  ;  or  else  vrith  stage  plays."  The 
historian  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  stage  plays  were  performed  by  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Society,  or  by  the  professional  players.  The  exact  description 
which  the  student  gives  of  the  play  of  "Twelfth  Night"  would  lead  us  to  beheve 
that  it  had  not  been  previously  familiar  to  him.  It  was  not  printed.  The  probahi- 
li^  therefore  is  that  it  was  performed  by  the  players,  and  by  Shakspere's  company, 
llie  vicinity  of  the  Blackftiars  would  necessarily  render  the  members  of  the  two 
Societies  well  acquainted  witb  the  dramas  of  Shakspere,  and  with  the  poet  himael£ 
There  would  be  other  ooeasions  than  the  feast  days  of  the  So<»ety  that  Shakspere 
would  he  found  amidst  those  Courts.  Amongst  "the  solemn  temples"  which 
London  contained,  no  one  would  present  a  greater  interest  than  that  ancient  edifice 
in  which  he  might  have  listened,  when  a  young  man,  to  the  ablest  defender  of  the 
Church  which  had  been  founded  upon  the  earlier  religion  of  England  ;  one  who  did 
see  the  wisdom  of  wholly  rejecting  all  ceremonials  consecrated  by  habit  and 
tradition  ;  who  eloquently  wrote — "  Of  I«w  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than 
that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  Qod,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  :  all  things 
heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest 
not  exempted  from  her  power."t  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  doctrine  that  Shak- 
spere himself  wrote — 

"  The  hearent  tbemBclvot,  the  planeU,  and  this  centre, 
Obaerve  degree,  prioritj,  nnd  plxco, 
Iniiiture,  courw,  proportion,  Muon,  form, 
OHtce,  and  cuilora,  in  nil  line  of  order."  t 

Dugd&le's  "  Origines"  was  published  six  years  after  the  Bestoration.  He  speaks  of 
the  solemn  revels  of  Inns  of  Court,  with  reference  to  their  past  and  to  their  existing 
state.  They  had  wont  to  be  entertained  with  Post  Itevds,  which  had  their  dances 
and  their  stage  plays.  This  was  befi^re  the  domination  of  the  Puritans,  when  stage 
plays  and  dancing  were  equally  denounced  as  "  the  veiy  works,  the  pomps,  inven- 
tions, and  chief  delights  of  the  deviL"§  There  is  a  passage  in  p;ugdale  which  shows 
bow  the  revets  at  the  Tnna  of  Court  gradually  changed  their  ctiaracter  according  to 
the  prevailing  opinions : — "  When  the  last  measure  is  dancing,  the  Header  at  the 
Cupboard  calls  to  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  as  he  is  walking  or  dancing  with 

*  "  Origfine*  Juridicialea,"  p.  20S.  f  Hooker'i  "  Eeccleiioettcal  Folitv,"  Book  I. 

J  "  Troilai  and  CreMJda,"  Act  L,  Scene  m.        §  Pryime**  "  HUtrio-Uaitii.' 
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the  rest,  to  give  the  Judges  a  tong  :  who  forthwith  begins  the  first  liiie  of  any  jwaAn 
as  he  tliinka  fittest ;  after  which  all  the  rest  of  the  company  follow,  and  sing  with 
him."  Thia  is  very  like  the  edifying  pMctice  of  the  Court  of  Prancia  I.,  where  the 
pealtna  of  Clement  Harot  were  sung  to  a  fashionable  jig,  or  a  dance  of  Poitou.* 
Shakspere  had  good  authority  when  he  made  the  clown  say  of  hia  three-man  song- 
men,  "  lliey  are  most  of  them  means  and  basses  :  but  one  Puritan  amongnt  them, 
and  he  sings  pBabos  to  hompipea."t  Thia  is  one  of  the  few  aUusions  which  Shak- 
spere has  to  that  rising  sect,  which  in  a  few  years  was  to  become  the  dominant 
power  in  the  state.  Ben  Jonson  attacks  them  again  and  again  with  the  most  bitter 
indignation,  and  the  coarsest  satire.!  The  very  hardest  prd  which  Shakspere  has 
at  them  is  contained  in  the  gentle  reproof  of  Sir  Toby  to  the  Steward,  "  Dost  thou 
think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  )"  In  this 
very  scene  of  "Twelfth  Night"  he  ridicules  the  unreasoning  hostility  with  which 
the  Puritans  themselves  were  assailed  by  the  ignorant  multitude.  Sir  Toby  asks  to 
be  told  something  of  the  Steward  r — 


Sir  And.  6,  if  I  Ihaugbl  thiit,  I  'd  bedt  faim  like  a  dog. 

Sir  Toby.  What,  for  bein^  a  PuriUal  thy  eiquiiilc  reaaan,  dear  knigbtl 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  eiquiiile  reaaoo  for  'I,  but  I  bave  remon  gooi  enough." 

•  Bee  W»rton'<  "  Hwtorv  of  Bngliib  Poetry,"  Section  il». 
"  Winter')  Tale,"  Act  rv.,  Seene  u.      J  See  "  The  AlchymiiC  and  "  Bartholomew  Pair." 
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This  ia  iii  the  best  spirit  of  tokration,  which  cannot  eodure  that  any  body  of  men 
should  be  persecuted  for  thoir  opinions,  and  eapedall;  by  those  who  will  show  no 
reason  for  their  persecution  but  that  they  "  have  reason  good  enough." 

In  May,  1602,  Shakspere  made  a  large  addition  to  hia  property  at  Stratford  by 
the  purchase,  frota  William  and  John  Combe,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pouuda,  of  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  town  of  Old 
Stnttford.  The  indenture,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheler  of  Stratford, 
i»  dated  the  1st  of  May,  1602.*  The  conveyance  bears  the  signatures  of  the  vendors 
of  the  property.  But  although  it  concludes  in  the  usual  form,  "  The  parties  to  these 
presents  having  interchangeably  set  to  their  hands  and  seals,"  the  counterpart  (also 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheler)  has  not  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  purchaser  of  the 
property  described  in  the  deed  aa  "  William  Shakeapere,  of  Stratfoiil-upon-Avon,  in 
the  countie  aforesaide,  Qentlemon."  The  counterpart  is  not  signed,  and  the  piece 
of  wai  which  is  affiled  to  it  is  unimpressed  with  any  seal.  The  property  waa  delivered 
to  Gilbert  Shakspere  to  the  use  of  William.  QUbert  was  two  years  and  a  half 
younger  than  WiUiam,  and  in  all  likelihood  waa  the  cultivator  of  the  land  which  the 
poet  thus  bought,  or  assisted  their  father  in  the  cultivation. 

We  collect  from  this  document  that  William  Shakspere  was  not  at  Stratford  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1602,  and  that  his  brother  Gilbert  waa  his  agent  for  the  payment  of 
the  three  hundred  and  twenty  jiounds  paid  "  at  and  before  the  scaling"  of  the  con- 
veyance. In  the  following  August  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  performed 
"  Othello"  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  Keeper  at  Harefield.  The  accounta  of  the  large 
expienditure  on  this  occasion,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Arthur  Uainwaring,  were 
discovered  t^  Mr.  Collier  amongst  the  "  E^ertou  Papers,"  and  they  contain  the 
following  entry: — 


The  Queen  cune  to  Harefield  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  remained  there  during  the 
lot  and  2nd  of  August.  In  those  days  Harefield  nace  was  "  a  fair  house  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  the  river  Coin  passing  near  the  same  through  the  pleasant 
meadows  and  sweet  pastures,  yielding  both  delight  and  jirofit"  This  is  Norden's 
description,  a  little  before  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  visit  The  Queen  was  received, 
after  the  usual  quaint  fashion  of  such  entertainments,  with  a  aUly  dialogue  between 
a  bailiff  and  a  dairymaid,  as  she  entered  the  domain ;  and  the  house  welcomed  her 
with  an  equally  silly  colloquy  between  Hace  and  Time.  The  Queen  must  have  been 
somewhat  better  pleased  when  a  copy  of  verses  was  delivered  to  her  in  the  morning, 
b^inning 

"  Beontj'i  ro«e,  Bod  Tirlne'i  book, 
Angel'a  mind  and  angel'i  look." 

The  weather,  we  learn  from  the  same  versca,  was  unpropitious : 


•  The  docmnenl,  wfaich  conlnins  nothing  remarkable  in  iu  clnoio,  ia  gireD  in  Mr.  Wbeler'* 
"HiiUHT  of  SUatfOTd-upoD-Avon." 

t  Tbu  importuit  entry  wu  firat  publiihed  by  Ht.  Collier  in  hit  "  Sen  Puticalan  refarding  the 
W«ka  of  Kiak»pean,~  1836.  Mr.  Collifr  in  tbc  asme  tract  pnbliabe*  "  a  poetical  relic,"  of  which 
be  mj*,  "Although  1  belivTe  it  to  be  bii,  1  hire  i<nne  heaitatlon  in  aaaigning  it  to  Bhskmeare." 
Tbia  copy  of  veraea,  withont  dale  or  title,  found  amongil  tbe  aune  papera,  besra  the  aipiature  W.  Sh. 
or  W.  Sk.  (Mr.  Collier  ii  doubtful  whicb).  If  the  Teraea  conuined  a  linglc  line  which  could  not  be 
produced  bj  any  one  of  the  "  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  eaae."  we  would  ventirre  to  barrow 
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Some  gnat  poet  was  certtunly  at  work  upoo  this  occasion,  but  not  Shakspere.* 
waa  enough  for  him  to  present  the  sad  story  of 

"  The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Hoar.' 

Another  was  to  come  within  some  thirty  years  who  should  aing  of  Harefield  with 
the  power  of  a  rare  fancy  working  upon  claaaical  models,  and  who  thus  makes  the 
Genius  of  the  Wood  address  a  noble  audience  in  that  sylvan  accnc : — 

"  For  linow,  by  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  Power 
Of  tbi>  bir  wood,  and  IItc  in  onken  bower. 
To  none  tbo  laplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringleu  quBiiit,  and  wanton  windings  wove. 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noiwinie  winds,  and  bUBtinji  inpoun  chill : 
And  from  the  bougfaa  brush  off  the  evil  dew. 
And  heal  the  haimi  of  thwarting  thunder  blue, 
Or  what  the  crou  dire-looking  pliinet  imitos, 
Or  hnrtful  worm  with  cankcr'd  Tenom  bites. 
When  evening  grny  dotli  rise,  I  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount,  and  all  this  ballow'd  ground  ; 


*  Theie  Teran,  with  other  parliculon  of  the  enleruinnieiit,  wtre  first  pvbliabed  fitm  on  ariguwl 
«nii»cript  in  Bicholls's  "Progrcs»es  of  Queen  Kliiabeth."  /  -  i 
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And  caitf ,  ere  ihe  odarous  breath  of  mom 
Awakes  the  ilumb'ring  lesTea,  or  tasiel'd  hom 
Sboke)  the  high  thicket,  baate  I  all  about, 
NambeT  niy  ranki,  and  Tiiit  ererj  sprout 
With  puiuant  woidi,  and  munnuri  made  to  bleu." 

Doubly  honoured  Harefield !  Though  thj  maDsioD  has  perished,  jet  ore  th;  groves 
still  beautiful  Still  thj  summit  looks  out  upon  a  fertile  valley,  where  the  geutle 
river  wanders  in  silent  beauty.  But  thy  woods  and  lawns  have  a  charm  which  are 
wholly  their  own. — Herethe  "Othello"  of  William  Shakspere  was  acted  by  his  own 
company  ;  here  is  the  scene  of  the  "  Arcades  "  of  John  Milton. 

Amongst  the  few  papers  rescued  from  "  time's  devouring  maw"  which  enable  us 
to  trace  Bbakspere'a  career  with  any  exactness,  there  is  another  which  relates  to  the 
acquisition  of  property  in  the  same  year.  It  is  a  copy  of  Court  BoU  for  the  Manor 
of  Rowington,  dated  the  38th  of  September,  1602,  containing  the  surrender  by 
Walter  Getlcy  to  the  use  of  William  Shakspere  of  a  house  in  Stratford,  situated  in 
Walker  Street.  This  tenement  was  opposite  Shakspere's  house  of  New  Place.  It  is 
now  taken  down  ;  it  was  in  existence  a  few  years  ago. 


This  document,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  town-clerk  of  Stratford, 
shows  that  at  the  latter  end  of  September,  1602,  William  Shakspere,  the  purchaser 
of  this  property,  was  not  at  Stratford.  It  could  not  legally  pass  to  him,  being  a 
copyhold,  till  he  had  done  suit  and  service  in  the  Lord's  Ckiurt ;  and  the  surrender 
therefore  provides  that  it  should  remain  in  the  posseasion  of  the  lord  till  he,  the 
purchaser,  should  appear. 

In  the  September  of  1602,  the  Evl  of  Worcester,  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewa- 
buij,  says,  "  We  are  frolic  here  in  Court,  much  dancing  in  the  Privy  Chamber  of 
country-dances  before  the  Queen's  Majesty,  who  is  exceedingly  pleased  therewith." 
In  the  December  she  was  entertained  at  Sir  Robert  Codl's  house  in  the  Strand,  and 
some  of  the  usual  devices  of  flattering  mummery  were  exhibited  before  her.  A  few 
months  saw  a  period  to  the  frolic  and  the  flattery.  The  last  entry  in  the  books  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  pertains  to  Shak- 
spere, is  the  following  j — melancholy  in  the  contrast  between  the  Candlemas-Day  of 
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1603,  the  2nd  of  Febniaiy,  and  the  following  24th  of  March,  when  EHzabeth  died  : 
— "  To  John  Hemjngea  and  the  rest  of  his  compauie,  servaunts  to  the  Lorde  Cbitm- 
bcrleyne,  uppon  the  Councells  Warraunte,  dated  at  Whitehall  the  nth  of  Aprill, 
1603,  for  their  paines  and  eipeuces  in  prcscntinge  before  the  Queenes  Ma"*  twoe 
playea,  the  one  uppon  St,  Stephens  day  at  uigbte,  and  thotber  upon  Candlemas  day 
at  night,  for  ech  of  which  they  were  allowed,  by  way  of  her  Ma"  rewarde,  tenne 
poundes,  amounting  in  all  to  ii"."  The  late  Queen's  Majesty  !  Before  she  had  seen 
the  play  on  Caudlemaa-day,  at  night,  she  had  taken  Sir  Robert  Carey  by  the  hand, 


.  i,Goot;k' 
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King  James  L  of  Engtand  left  hia  good  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  9tb  of  April, 
1603.  He  waa  nearly  five  weeks  on  the  road,  banqueting  wherever  he  rested  ;  at 
one  time  releasing  priaonera,  "  out  of  hia  princely  and  Christian  commiaeration,"  and 
at  another  hanging  a  cutrpuree  taken  in  the  feet.  He  entered  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  in  a  way  that  certainly  monarch  never  entered  before  or 
since : — "  IVom  Stamford  Hill  to  liondou  waa  made  a  trun  with  a  tamo  deer,  that 
the  hounds  could  not  take  it  foster  than  his  Majeaty  proceeded."  On  the  7th  of 
Uay  he  was  safely  lodged  at  the  Charter-Houae  ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  of  autho- 
rity in  the  met^polis,  after  creating  four  new  peers,  and  isaoing  a  proclamibtion 
i^ainst  robbery  on  the  Borders,  was  to  «rder  the  Privy  Seal  tor  the  patent  to 
Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shakspere,  and  others.  We  learn  &om  the  patent 
itself  that  the  King's  servants  were  to  perform  publicly  "  when  the  infection  of  the 
plague  shall  decrease."  It  is  clear  that  the  King's  servants  were  not  at  liberty  then 
to  perform  publicly.  How  long  the  theatres  were  closed  we  do  not  exactly  know ; 
but  a  document  is  in  eiiBtence,  dated  April  9th,  1604,  directing  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  Justices  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  "  to  pennit  and  suffer  the  three  com- 
panies of  players  to  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince  to  exercise  their  plays  in  their 
several  and  usual  housee."  *  On  the  20th  of  October,  1 603,  Joan,  the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Edward  Alleyn,  writes  to  her  husband  from  London, — "  About  us  the 
aickneaa  doth  cease,  and  likely  more  and  more,  by  Qod'a  help,  to  cease.  All  the 
companies  be  come  home,  and  well,  for  aught  we  know."  Her  husband  is  hawking 
in  the  country,  and  Henslowe,  hia  partner,  is  at  the  Court.  Shakspere  b  in  London. 
Some  one  propounded  a  theory  that  there  was  no  real  man  called  William  Shakspere, 
and  that  the  plays  which  passed  with  his  name  were  the  works  of  Marlowe  and 
others.  This  very  letter  of  good  Mrs.  Alleyn  shows  that  William  Shakspere  not 
only  lived  but  went  about  pretty  much  like  other  peojile,  calling  common  things  by 
their  common  names,  ginng  advice  about  worldly  matters  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
folk,  and  spoken  of  by  the  wife  of  his  (Kend  without  any  wonder  or  laudation,  just 
as  if  he  had  written  no  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  or  "  Othello  "  : — "Aboute  a 
weeke  a  goe  there  came  a  youthe,  who  said  ho  was  Mr.  Francis  Chaloner,  who  would 

have  borrowed  i"  to  have  bought  things  for and  said  he  waa  known 

unto  you,  and  Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe,  who  came   ....   said  he  knewe 

hym  not,  onely  he  horde  of  hym  that  he  wbb  a  roge so  he  was  glade 

we  did  not  lend  him  tho  monney. Bjchard  Johnes  [went]  to  seeke  and 

inquire  after  the  fellow,  and  said  he  had  lent  hym  a  horse.  I  feare  me  he  gulled 
hym,  thoughe  he  gulled  not  us.  The  yotithe  waa  a  prety  youthe,  and  hansome  in 
appayrell :  we  knowe  not  what  became  of  hym."  So  we  learn  troia  the  Papers  in 
Dulwich  Collie  printed  in  Mr.  Collier's  "  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn."  But  there 
is  a  portentous  "  diacovery"  brought  to  Ught  by  the  Kiawe  of  Palaeography.  Mr. 
Halliwell,  the  facile  princept  of  tho  science,  says,  "  It  has  been  stated  that  Shakspeare 
waa  in  London  m  October,  1603,  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  printed  in  Mr.  Collier's 
Memoirs  of  AJIeyn,  p.  63  ;  but  having  carefully  examined  tho  original,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  has  been  misread.  The  following  is  now  all  thkt  remains."  And  then 
Mr.  Halliwell  prints  "  all  that  remains,"  which  does  not  contain  the  name  of  Shak- 
spere at  aU.  We  know,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Mr.  Collier  saw  the  words  which  he 
for  the  first  time  published ;  though  the  letter  was  much  damaged  by  the  damp, 
and  was  falling  to  pieces.  But  although  Shakspere  was  in  London  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1603,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  tho  perfonnaiicea  at  the  public 
theatres  were  not  resumed  till  after  the  order  of  the  Sth  of  April,  1604.      In 

*  Ualone'i  "Inqnirr,"  p.  21S.  Ht.  Collier  prinlalli<i  dDcnment  in  hii  "Life  of  Allejn,'*  by  which 
it  appeal*  that  there  had  been  lellera  of  pnhibitiiin  ptcvioiul;  ianied  that  bad  refereaca  to  the  con- 
lionaoa  of  the  plague,  and  that  il  itill  partially  cortlinual.  | 
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the  Office  Buokb  of  the  Tn-aaurer  uf  the  Chamber  there  is  an  entry  of  a  pajment 
of  thirty  two  pouuda  upun  tlie  Council's  warrant,  dated  at  Hampton  Court,  February 
8th,  1604,  "by  way  of  hia  Mjyesty'a  free  pft"  to  lUchard  Burbage,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  comedianH,  "  for  the  maiatenance  and  relief  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  hia 
company,  being  prohibited  to  present  any  plays  publicly  in  or  near  London,  by  reason 
of  great  penl  that  might  grow  through  the  extraordinary  codcoutbc  and  assembly  of 
people,  to  a  new  increase  of  the  plague,  till  it  shall  pleaac  God  to  settle  the  city  in  a 
more  perfect  health."  *  But  though  the  public  playhouses  might  be  closed  through 
the  fear  of  an  "  eitraordinary  concourse  and  assembly  of  people,"  the  Kiug,  a  few 
months  previous,  had  sent  fur  his  own  players  to  a  considerable  diatance  to  perform 
before  the  Court  at  Wilton.  There  la  an  entry  in  the  same  Office  Book  of  a  payment 
of  thirty  pounds  to  John  Homings  "  for  the  pains  and  expenses  of  himself  and  the 
rest  of  his  company  in  coming  from  Mortlake  in  the  county  of  Surrey  unto  the  Court 
aforesaid,  and  there  presenting  before  his  Majesty  one  play  on  the  2nd  of  December 
last,  by  way  of  his  Majesty's  reward."  +  Wilton  was  the  seat  of  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  it  has  been  held  that  Shakspere's  Sonnets  were 
addressed.  We  do  not  yield  our  assent  to  this  opinion.t  But  we  know  from  good 
authority  that  this  Doblciuaii,  "  the  mo»t  luiivcrsally  l>clovcd  and  esteemed  of  any 


*    [Wtlllun  Hcrbcil,  Eul  of  Pembroke] 

man  of  that  age,"  (according  to  Clarendon,^  befriended  Shakspere,  and  that  his 
brother  joined  him  in  his  acts  of  kindness.  The  dedication  by  John  Heminge  and 
Henry  Condell,  prctiied  to  the  first  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Shakspere,  is 
addressed,  "To  the  most  noble  and  incomparable  pair  of  brethren,  William  &irl  of 
Pembroke,  and  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery."     In  the  submissive  language  of  poor 

•  Ciinninghain'i  "  BeTcli  at  Conrt,"  p.  xxxv.        f  Ibid.  p. 
t  See  "  Stndiea,^  page  49S. 
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plajers  to  their  "  singular  good  lords  "  they  say,  "  When  we  value  the  places  your 
UoDoum  sustain,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dignity  greater  than  to  descend  to  the 
reading  of  these  trifles  ;  and  while  we  name  them  trifles,  we  have  deprived  ourselves 
of  the  defence  of  our  dedication.  But  since  your  Lordships  have  been  pleased  to 
think  these  trifles  something,  heretofore ;  and  have  prosecuted  both  them,  and  their 
author  hving,  with  so  much  favour  :  we  hope  that  (they  out-living  him,  and  he  not 
having  the  fate,  common  with  some,  to  be  eiecutor  to  his  own  writings)  you  will  use 
the  bke  indulgence  toward  them  you  have  done  unto  their  parent."  They  subse- 
quently speak  of  their  Lordships  liking  the  several  porta  of  the  volume  when  they 
were  acted  ■  but  their  author  was  the  object  of  their  peraonal  regard  and  favour. 


,r]  of  Mont^omny.] 


The  call  to  Wilton  of  Shakapere's  company  might  probably  have  ariaen  from  Lord 
Pembroke's  desire  to  testiiy  this  favour.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  first  theatrical 
performance  before  James  in  England.  The  favour  of  the  Herberts  towards  Shaks- 
pere  thus  began  eai'ly.  The  testimony  of  the  player^ditora  would  imply  that  it 
lasted  during  the  poet's  life.  The  young  Earl  of  Pembroke,  upon  whom  James  had 
just  bestowed  the  Order  of  the  Qarter,  would  scarcely,  we  think,  have  been  well 
pleased  to  have  welcomed  the  poet  to  Wilton  who  had  thus  addressed  bim  ; — 

"  How  iireel  uid  lovely  doit  Ihon  makr  tbe  thasiie, 
Which,  like  b  canker  in  the  fragrant  roie. 
Doth  »pot  the  beautj  of  thy  budding  name  f "' 
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At  the  Okristmas  of  the  same  year  the  King  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 

Hajiiptou  Court.  It  was  here,  a  Httle  before  the  period  when  the  Conference  od 
Conformity  in  Religion  was  hegun,  that  the  Queen  and  eleven  ladies  of  honour  were 
presenting  Daniel's  Masque  ;  and  Shakspero  and  his  fellows  performed  sis  plays 
before  the  King  and  Prince,  receiving  twenty  uoblea  for  each  play*  The  patronage 
of  the  new  King  to  his  servants,  players  acting  at  the  Globe,  Beema  to  have  been 
constant  and  liberal  To  Shakspere  this  must  have  been  a  season  of  prosperity  and 
of  honour.  The  accession  of  the  King  gave  him  something  better.  His  early  friend 
and  patron  Southampton  was  releBscd  from  a  long  imprisonment.  Enjoying  the 
friendship  of  Southampton  and  Pembroke,  who  were  constantly  about  the  King, 
their  taatca  may  have  led  the  monarch  to  a  jast  preference  of  the  works  of  Shakspere 
before  those  of  any  other  dramatist.  The  six  plays  performed  before  the  King  sad 
Prince  in  the  Christmoa  of  1 603-4  at  Hampton  Cour^  were  followed  at  the  suooeed- 
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JDg  Christmas  bj  pcrformancee  "  ivt  the  Booqueting'House  at  Wliitehall,"  in  which 
the  plaj^  of  Sh^spere  were  preferred  Eibove  those  of  erei^  other  competitor.  There 
were  eleven  performances  hj  the  King'a  players,  of  which  eight  were  plays  of  Shak- 
spere.  Jonson  shared  this  honour  with  him  in  the  representation  of  "Every  One 
in  his  Humoor,"  and  "  Every  One  out  of  his  Humotir."  A  sin^e  play  by  Hejwood, 
another  by  Chapman,  and  a  tragedy  by  an  unknown  author,  completed  the  list  of 
these  revels  at  Whitehall.  It  is  told,  Malone  says,  "  upon  authority  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  King  James  bestowed  especial  honour  upon  Shakspere." 
The  story  is  told  in  the  Advertisement  to  Lintot's  edition  of  Shak^)ere's  Poema — 
"  That  most  learned  Etince  and  great  patron  of  learning  King  James  the  Finit,  was 
[leased  with  his  own  hand  to  wTit«  an  amicable  letter  t^i  Mr.  Shakeepeore ;  which 
letter,  though  now  lost,  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  aa  a 
credible  person  now  Uving  can  testify."  Was  the  honour  bestowed  as  a  reward  for 
the  com^ment  to  the  King  in  "  Macbeth,"  or  waa  the  oompliment  to  the  King 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  honour  ) 

"  The  Accompte  of  the  Office  of  the  Beuellea  of  this  whole  yeres  Chaige,  in  An° 
1804"  which  was  discovered  through  the  zealous  industry  of  Mr.  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, is  a  most  interesting  document :  first,  as  giving  the  names  of  the  plays  which 
were  performed  at  Court,  and  showing  how  pre-eminently  attractive  were  those  of 
Shakspere ;  secondly,  as  eibibiUng  the  undiminished  charm  of  Shakspere's  eariy 
plays,  such  as  "  Hie  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  "  Love's  Labour 's  Lost ;"  and,  thirdly, 
aa  fixing  the  date  of  one  of  our  poet's  dramas,  which  has  generally  been  aaaigned  to 
a  later  period — "  Measure  for  Measure."  The  worthy  scribe  who  keeps  the  sccounta 
has  no  veiy  exact  acquaintance  with  "  the  poets  wch  mayd  the  plaies,"  as  he  heads 
the  maigiD  of  his  entries :  for  he  adda  another  variety  to  the  modes  of  spelling  the 
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name  of  the  greatest  of  those  poetB — "Shaiberd,"  The  list  gives  us  no  inforau- 
tioa  OS  to  the  actors  which  acted  the  plafs,  in  addition  to  the  poets  which  made 
thenL  We  learn,  indeed,  from  the  corresponding  accounts  in  the  Office  Books  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  that  on  the  Slst  of  January,  160G,sixtj  pounds  were  paid 
"  To  John  Hcmjnges,  one  of  his  Ms"  placets,  for  the  ptunes  and  eipenoes  of  himselfe 
and  the  reete  of  hia  Companio,  in  playinge  and  presentiuga  of  ^e  Enterlude^  or 
plaies,  before  his  Ma"*."  The  name  of  Shakspore  is  found  amongst  the  names  of  the 
performers  of  Ben  Jonaon's  "  Sejsnua,"  which  was  first  acted  at  the  Globe  in  1603. 
Burbage,  Lowin,  Hemings,  Condell,  Phillippa,  Cooks,  and  Sly  had  also  parts  in  it.  Id 
Jonaon's  "  Volpone,"  brought  out  at  the  Olobe  in  1605,  the  name  of  Shakapere  does 
not  occur  amongst  the  performers.  It  has  been  conjectured,  therefore,  that  he 
retired  irom  the  stage  between  1603  and  160fi.  But,  appended  to  the  letter  from 
the  Council  to  the  Lord  MsTor  and  other  Justices,  dated  April  the  9th,  1604  (which 
we  have  ah«ady  noticed),  there  has  been  found  ibe  following  list  of  the  "  King's 
Company  :"* — 

"  Burbidge,  Condle,  Cowley, 

Shakapeare,  Heuuningea,  Hostler, 

Fletcher,  Armyn,  Day." 

Phillips,  Slyc, 

It  is  thus  seen  that  iu  the  spring  of  1 604  Shskapere  was  still  an  actor,  and  still  hdd 
the  same  place  in  the  company  which  he  hold  in  the  patent  of  the  previous  year. 
Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  first  named  in  that  patent,  has  changed  places  with  Burbage. 
The  probable  explanation  of  these  changes  is,  that  the  shareholders  periodically  chose 
one  of  their  number  as  their  chairman,  or  official  head ;  that  Lawrence  Fletcher 
filled  this  office  at  Aberdeen  in  1601,  and  at  London  in  1603,  Burbage  suooeedii^ 
to  his  rank  and  office  in  1604.  In  the  meantime  the  reputation  of  Shakspere  as  a 
dramatic  poet  must  have  secured  to  him  something  higher  than  the  feme  of  an 
actor,  and  something  better  than  courtly  honours  and  pecuniary  advantages.  He 
must  have  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
bis  contemporaries  for  taste  and  genius.  Few,  iudced,  comparatively  of  his  plays 
were  printed.  The  author  of  "  Othello,"  for  example,  must  have  been  content  with 
the  fame  which  the  theatre  afforded  Um.  But  in  1604,  probably  to  vindicate  his 
reputation  from  the  charge  of  having,  in  his  mature  years,  written  his  "  Hamlet," 
such  as  it  appeared  in  the  imperfect  edition  of  1603,  was  puUished  "The  TVagicall 
Historic  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Deumarke.  By  William  ^lakespeore.  Newly  im- 
printed and  enlarged  to  almost  as  much  agune  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and 
perfect  coppie."  Edition  after  edition  was  called  for ;  and  assuredly  that  wonderful 
tragedy,  whose  true  power  can  only  be  adequately  felt  by  repeated  study,  must  have 
carried  its  wonderful  philosophy  into  the  depths  of  the  heart  of  many  a  reader  who 
was  no  haunter  of  play-houses,  and  have  most  effectually  vindicated  plays  and  play- 
books  from  the  charge  of  being  nothing  but  "  unprofitable  pleasures  of  sin,"  to  be 
denounced  in  common  with  "  Love-locks,  periwigs,  women's  curling  powdering  and 
cutting  of  the  hair,  bonfires,  New-year's  gifts.  May-games,  amorous  pastorals,  Issd- 
vious  effeminate  music,  eiceeaive  lau^ter,  luxurious  disorderly  Christmas  keeping, 
mummerie3,"t  From  the  hour  of  the  publication  of  "  HanJeV'  in  1604,  to  these 
our  days,  many  a  solitary  student  must  have  closed  that  wonderful  book  with  the 
application  to  its  author  of  something  like  the  thought  that  Hamlet  himself 
expresses, — *'  What  a  piece  of  work  ia  man  !  How  noble  in  reason,  how  infinite  in 
feculty ! " 

*  Collier's  "  Memoirs  of  Alleyn,"  p.  88.  f  Pryune'i  "  Eiitcio-HaiUi." 
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WElmveaccD  that  iu  the  year  1G02  StiakHpcrc  waaiuvcatiiigthegaliiaof  luaprofcssioD 
in  the  ptircliaae  of  property  at  Sti'atfurd,  It  appears  from  the  original  Fines  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  preserved  in  the  C'liapter-house,  that  a  little  before  the  accca- 
sian  of  James,  in  lfi03,  Shakapero  bad  aliiu  purchaiiod  a  messuage  at  Stratford,  with 
bams,  gardens,  and  orchards,  of  Hercules  Uudcrhill,  for  tho  sum  of  aiity  pounds.* 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  coutiuued  acquiaitioD  of  pro))erty  in  his  native 
place  had  reference  ta  tho  niling  desire  of  the  poet  to  retire  to  his  qiiiet  fields  and 
the  placid  intercourse  of  society  at  Stratford,  out  of  tho  turmoil  of  his  professional 
life  and  the  excitement  of  the  companionsliiii  of  the  gay  and  the  brilliant  And  yet 
it  ai>pearB  highly  probable  that  he  was  encouraged,  at  this  very  period,  through  the 
foTour  of  those  who  rightly  estimated  his  merit,  to  apply  for  an  ofBce  which  would 
hare  brought  him  even  more  closely  in  connexion  with  the  Court.  Ab  one  of 
*  The  docuinenl  wai  firal  pabliahed  in  Hr.  CoUicrV  "New  PkU."  ii)\c 
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the  King's  eerranta  he  received  the  small  anmual  fee  of  three  pounds  six  sad  eight- 

On  the  30th  of  Januaty,  1 604,  Samuel  Daniel  was  appointed  by  letters  patent  to  an 
office  which,  though  not  so  colled,  was  in  fact  that  of  master  of  the  Queea's  Bevda. 
In  a  letter  from  Daniel  to  Lord  EUeemere,  he  expreeeea  bis  thanks  for  a  "  new,  gr««t, 

and  unlooked  for  &vour. I  shall  now  be  able  to  live  free  from  those 

cares  and  troubles  that  hitherto  have  been  my  continual  and  wearisome  compa- 
nions.      I  cannot  but  know  that  I  am  less  deservii^  than  some  that 

sued  by  other  of  the  nobility  unto  her  U^jesty  for  this  room  :  if  U.  Drayton,  my 
good  friend,  had  been  chosen,  I  should  not  have  murmured,  tor  sure  I  am  he  would 
have  filled  it  moat  excellently ;  but  it  aeemeth  to  mine  humble  judgment  that  one  who 
is  the  author  of  plays  now  daily  presented  on  the  pubUc  stages  of  London,  and  the 
possessor  of  no  small  gains,  and  moreover  himself  an  actor  in  the  King's  Company 
of  Comedians,  could  not  with  reason  pretend  to  be  Master  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
Bevela,  forasmuch  aa  he  would  sometimes  be  asked  to  approve  and  allow  of  hia  own 
writings.  Therefore  he,  and  more  of  like  quality,  ctmnot  justly  be  disappointed, 
because  through  jour  honour's  gracious  interposiUon  the  chance  was  haply  mine."* 
It  appears  highly  probable  that  Shakspere  was  pointed  at  as  the  author  of  popular 
plays,  the  posaeesor  of  no  small  gains,  the  actor  in  the  King's  company.  It  it 
impossible  tliat  Shakspero  looked  to  this  appointment  aa  a  compensation  for  his 
retirement  from  the  profession  of  an  actor,  ret^ning  his  interest,  however,  as  a  the- 
atrical proprietor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  still  carried  forward  his  ruling  purpose  of 
the  acquisition  of  property  at  Stratford.  In  160S  he  accomplished  a  purchase 
which  required  a  larger  outlay  than  any  previous  investment.  On  the  24th  of  July, 
in  the  third  year  of  James,  a  conveyance  was  made  by  Balph  Huband,  Esq.,  to 
William  Shakapere,  gentleman,  of  a  moiety  of  a  lease  of  the  great  and  small  tithes 
of  Stratford,  for  the  remainder  of  a  term  of  ninety-two  years,  aud  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  was  four  hundred  and  forty  potmds.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
the  cultivator  of  his  own  land,  availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Gilbert,  and,  in  an  earlier  period,  probably  of  his  father.  An  account  in  1697  of 
the  Stock  of  malt  in  the  borough  of  Stratford,  is  said  to  exhibit  ten  quarters  in  the 
possession  of  William  Shakspere,  of  Chapel  Street  Ward.  New  Place  was  situated 
in  Chapel  Street.  The  purchase  of  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  so  large  a  parish  as 
Stratford  might  require  eitenaive  arrangements  for  their  collection,  "nthea  in  those 
days  were  more  frequently  collected  in  kind  than  by  a  modut.  But  even  if  a  modus 
was  taken,  it  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  to  farm 
the  tithes  with  advantage,  t  But  before  the  date  of  this  purchase  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  William  Shakspere  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  trading  part  of  a  farmer' 
busineas.  He  bought  the  himdred  and  seven  acres  of  land  of  John  and  William 
Combe  in  May,  1602.  In  1604  a  declaration  was  entered  in  the  Borough  Court  of 
Stratford,  on  a  plea  of  debt,  William  Shakspere  against  Philip  Rogers,  for  the  sum 
of  thirty-five  shillingH  and  ten-pence,  for  com  delivered.  The  precept  was  issued  in 
the  usual  form  upon  this  declaration,  the  delivery  of  the  com  being  stated  to  have 
taken  place  at  several  times  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  James.  There  cannot 
bo  more  distinct  evidence  that  William  Shakspere,  at  the  very  period  when  his 
dramas  were  calling  forth  the  rapturous  applause  of  the  new  Sovereign  and  his 
Court,  aud  when  he  himself  as  it  would  seem,  was  ambitious  of  a  courtly  office,  did 

*  TbU  lelUr,  found  amongit  tbe  "  Bgerton  Fapere,"  ig  pnUiahed  by  Ur.  Collin  in  bia  "  New 
PacW.' 

f  There  U  a  document  dated  tbe  28tb  of  October,  16U,  in  wbicb  Willism  Beplingbam  coTeDaaU 
with  Williun  Sbskapere  to  make  recompenae  lor  an;  loai  and  faindmice,  Dpon  u^tialiDa,  for  aud  in 
respect  to  tbe  increiuiiig  value  of  tithei. 
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not  disdain  to  puimie  the  humble  though  honourable  occupation  of  a  farmer  in 
Stratford,  aad  to  eierciae  hie  just  righte  of  property  in  oonneiion  with  that  occopar 
tion.  We  must  believe  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  cabn  and  healthful  employ- 
ment of  the  evening  of  bia  days,  bs  a  tillor  of  the  laud  which  his  fether  had  tilled 
before  him,  at  the  same  time  working  out  noble  plans  of  poetical  employment  in  his 
oompatative  leisure,  as  the  best  scheme  of  life  in  his  declining  years.  The  exact 
period  when  he  commenced  the  complete  realhsation  of  these  plana  is  somewhat 
doubtfuL  He  had  probably  ceased  to  appear  as  an  actor  before  1606.*  If  the  date 
1608  be  correctly  assigned  to  a  letter  held  to  be  written  by  Lord  Southampton,  it  is 
clew  that  Shakspere  was  not  then  an  actor,  for  he  is  there  described  as  "  till  o^  lale 
an  actor  of  good  account  in  the  company,  now  a  sharer  in  the  same."  His  partial 
freedom  from  his  professional  labours  certainly  preceded  his  final  settlement  at 
Stratford. 

Id  the  conveyance  by  the  Combes  to  Shakspere  in  1602,  he  ia  deeignat«d  as 
William  Shakspere  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  The  some  designation  holds  in  subse- 
quent legal  documents  connected  with  Stratford ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the 
period  of  the  conveyanco  from  the  Combes,  he  was  an  actor  in  the  company  per- 
forming at  the  Blackfriara  and  at  the  Ulobe  ;  and  in  tracing  tb^efore  the  "  where- 
about "  of  Shakspere,  from  the  imperfect  records  which  remain  to  us,  we  have 
assumed  that  where  the  fellows  of  Shakspere  are  to  be  found,  there  is  he  to  be  also 
located.  But  in  the  belief  that  before  1608  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  actor,  we  are 
not  required  to  assume  that  he  was  so  constantly  with  his  company  as  before  that 
partial  retirement  His  interest  would  no  doubt  require  his  occasional  preeenoe 
with  them,  for  he  continued  to  be  a  considerable  proprietor  in  their  lucrative  con- 
cerns. That  prudence  and  carefiil  management  which  oould  alone  have  enabled  him 
to  realiie  a  large  property  out  of  his  professional  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
to  dissipate  it  by  his  agricultural  occupations,  appears  to  have  been  founded  upoo  an 
arvangement  by  which  he  secured  the  assistance  of  his  family,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  a  proviBios  for  them.  We  have  seen  that  in  1602  his  brother  Gilbert  was 
his  representative  at  Stratford.  Kichard,  who  was  ten  years  his  junior,  and  who, 
dying  a  year  before  him,  was  buried  at  Stratford,  would  also  appear  to  have  been 
renident  there.  His  youngest  brother  Edmund,  sixteen  years  his  junior,  was,  there 
can  be  litUe  question,  associated  with  him  in  the  theatre  ;  and  he  probably  looked 
to  him  to  attend  to  the  management  of  his  property  in  London,  after  he  retired 
from  any  active  attention  to  its  conduct.  But  Sdmund  died  early.  He  lived  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  and  the  register  of  burials  of  that  parish  has  the  follow- 
ing record: — "  1607,  December  3 lBt,Bdmond  Shakespeare,  a  player,  in  the  church." 
The  death  of  his  brother  might  probably  have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  habits  of  his  life,  and  might  have  induced  him  to  dispose  of  all  his  theatrical 
property,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  did,  several  years  before  his  death.  The 
value  of  a  portion  of  this  property  has  been  ascertained,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  upon 
an  estimate  tor  its  sale  ;  and  by  this  eetimate  the  amount  of  his  portion,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  co-proprieton,  ia  distinctly  shown.  The  original  eetablish- 
ment  of  the  theatre  at  the  Hackfriars,  in  1674  was  in  opposition,  to  the  attempt  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  to  subject  the  playera  to  bar^  restrictions.  Within  the 
city  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  appears  to  have  been  powerful 
enough  to  resist  the  protection  which  was  given  to  the  playera  by  the  Court  Burbege 
therefore  built  his  theatre  at  a  convenient  place,  just  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city.  In  1679  the  Corporation  were  defeated  in  some  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
players  at  the  Bbckfriars  Theatre,  by  a  peremptory  order  in  Ojuncil  that  they  should 


*  Sm  Ibc  pnceding  Chapter. 
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not  be  restrained  nor  in  anywise  molested  in  the  eierdae  of  their  quality.  The 
players  at  a  subsequent  period  oceaaionally  exercised  freedoms  towards  the  digni- 
taries of  the  dty,  not  so  much  in  the  regular  drama,  as  in  those  merriments  or  jigs 
with  which  the  comic  performers  amused  the  groundlings.  In  1605  the  worshipful 
magistrates  took  this  freedom  so  greatly  to  heart  that  they  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Privy  Council ; — "Whereas  Kemp,  Armin,  and  others,  players  at  the 
BlaclcAiars,  have  again  not  forborne  to  bring  upon  their  eXage  one  or  more  of  the 
worahipful  Aldermen  of  the  CSty  of  London,  to  their  great  scandal  and  to  the 
lewening  of  their  authority  ;  the  Lords  of  the  right  honourable  the  Privy  Council  are 
beeought  to  call  the  said  players  before  them  and  to  inquire  into  the  same,  that 
order  may  be  taken  to  remedy  the  abuse,  either  by  putting  down  or  removing  tbe 
said  theatre."*  It  was  probably  with  reference  to  such  aatirizers,  often  oitenaporal, 
whose  licentiousness  dates  bock  as  far  as  the  days  of  Tarlcton,  that  Hamlet  said, 
"  After  your  death  you  had  better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while 
you  lived."  Nothing  was  done  by  the  Privy  Council  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
plaint of  1605  ;  but  it  appears  that  in  1608  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  in  the  Hackfriars,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  playhouse,  was  again 
brought  before  Lord  Elleamere.  The  proprietors  of  the  theatre  remained  in  undis- 
turbed poeseadon.  Out  of  this  attempt  a  n^otiation  appears  to  have  arisen  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property  by  the  City  ;  for  amongst  the  documents  connected  with 
this  attempt  of  the  Corporation  is  found  a  paper  headed,  "  For  avoiding  of  the  play- 
house in  the  precinct  of  the  BlackMars."  The  document  states,  in  conclusion,  tbit 
"in  the  whole  it  will  cost  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  citizens  at  the  least  70001." 
Richard  Burbage  claims  lOOOiL  for  the  fee,  and  for  his  four  shares  933^  6t.  8d 
Laz.  Fletoher  owns  three  shares,  which  he  rates  at  7001.,  that  is,  at  seven  years'  pur- 
chase. "  W,  Shakespeare  aaketh  for  the  wardrobe  and  properties  of  the  same  play- 
house 600",  and  for  his  four  shares,  the  same  as  his  fellowes  Burbidge  and  Fletcher, 
viz.  933"  6'  8''."  Hemings  and  Oonddl  have  each  two  shares,  Taylor  and  Lowin 
each  a  share  and  a  half ;  four  more  players  each  a  half  share  ;  which  they  all  value 
at  the  same  rato.  The  hired  men  of  the  company  also  claim  recompense  for  their 
loss ;  "  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  players  who  are  paid  by  the  sharers  at  divers 
rates  and  proportion8."t  It  thus  appears  that,  next  to  Richard  Burbage,  Sbakspere 
was  the  largest  proprietor  in  the  theatre  ;  that  Burbage  was  the  exclusive  owner 
of  the  real  property,  and  Sbakspere  of  tbe  personal.  We  see  that  Fletcher  is  the 
next  largest  shareholder.  Fletober's  position,  both  in  Aberdeen  and  in  the  licence 
of  1603,  did  not  depend,  we  conclude,  upon  the  amount  of  his  proprietary  interest. 
In  the  same  way  that  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  pay- 
ments to  Hemings,  when  he  was  a  holder  of  a  smaller  nimiber  of  shu-es  than 
Burbage,  or  Sbakspere,  or  fletoher  (he  probably  being  then  paid  as  the  man  of  business 
representing  the  company),  so  Fletoher  in  1601  and  1603  stood  at  their  bead  by 
some  choice  independent  of  his  proprietorship.  There  is  a  precision  in  Fletcher's 
valuation  of  his  shares  which  shows  that  he  possessed  the  qualities  necesaaiy  for 
representing  the  pecuniary  interests  of  his  fellows  : — "  Three  shares  which  he  ratetb 
at  70W.,  that  is  at  seven  years'  purchase  for  each  sharo,  or  thirty-three  pounds  ni 
shillings  and  eight-pence  one  year  with  another."  Sbakspere  founds  the  valuation  of 
his  share  upon  the  valuation  of  Burbi^  and  Fletoher.  If  the  valuation  be  correct, 
Shakspere's  aimual  inoome  derived  from  his  shares  in  the  BlacUriars  alone,  was 
133/L  6*.  Sd.  His  wardrobe  and  properties,  being  perishable  matters,  were  probably 
valued  at  five  years'  purchase,  giving  him  an  additional  income  of  1 001.  This  income 
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Wits  derived  from  the  BUckfriara  alone.  His  property  in  tbe  Globe  Theflb«  was  in 
all  likelihood  quite  equal  Uo  would,  besidee,  derive  additional  advantages  as  the 
author  of  new  plays.  With  a  professional  income,  then,  of  400/.  or  SOOt  per  aunum, 
which  m^  be  held  to  be  equal  to  six  times  the  amount  in  our  present  money,  it  is 
evident  that  Shakapere  poeseesed  the  means  not  only  of  a  Uberal  expenditure  at  hia 
houses  in  London  and  at  Stratford,  but  &om  the  same  source  was  enabled  to  realize 
considerable  sums,  which  he  invested  in  real  property  in  his  native  place.  We  can 
ti-ace  his  purchase  of  his  "  capital  messuage  "  in  IS97  ;  of  his  hundred  and  seven 
acres  of  land  and  of  a  t«nement  of  1602  ;  of  another  tenement  in  1603  ;  and  of  a 
moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford  in  1605.  He  had  previously  iuveeted  capital  in 
the  building  of  the  Qlobe  and  the  repairs  of'  the  Blackfriars.  His  unprofesaooal 
purchases,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  establish  the  feet  that  he  improved  his 
worldly  advantages  with  that  rare  good  sense  which  formed  so  striking  a  feature  in 
the  whole  character  of  his  mind.  That  he  acquired  nothing  by  un&ir  dealings  with 
his  fellow-labourers,  authors  or  actors,  we  may  welt  beUeve,  even  without  the  testi- 
mony of  Henry  Chcttle  in  the  early  period  of  his  career,  that  "  divers  of  worship 
have  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,"  and  of  Hcmings  and  Condell  after  his 
death,  who  apeak  in  their  Dedication  with  deep  reverence  of  "so  worthy  a  friend 
and  fellow."  It  would  seem,  however,  that  his  prosperity  was  envied.  Mr.  Collier 
supposes  that  a  passage  in  an  anonymous  tract  called  "  Batsey's  Ohost,"  applies  to 
Shakspere  ;  "  When  thou  feelest  thy  purse  well  lined,  buy  thee  some  place  of  lord- 
ship in  the  country,  that,  growing  weaiy  of  playing,  thy  otoney  may  there  bring  thee 

to  high  dignity  and  reputation for,  I  have  heard  indeed  of  some  that 

have  gone  to  London  very  meanly,  and  have  eome  in  time  to  be  eicoedingly  wealthy." 
If  the  application  be  correct,  we  still  cannot  hold  with  Mr.  Collier  that  the  "  gone  to 
London  very  meaidy"  of  this  writer  implies  that  "Shakespeare  come  to  London  a 
penniless  fugitive."*  Mr.  Collier  has  shown  that  in  1669  Shakspere  was  a  share- 
holder in  the  Kackfriars,  taking  precedence  of  the  most  popular  actors,  Kemp  and 
.Armin,  and  also  of  William  Johnson,  a  shareholder  of  fifteen  yeara'  standing.  If 
Siakspere  won  this  position  out  of  the  depths  of  that  poverty  which  it  is  the  feshion 
to  suiTound  him  with,  absolutely  without  a  tittle  of  evidence,  the  success  of  the  first 
four  or  five  years  of  his  professional  career  must  have  been  greater  than  that  of  any 
subsequent  period.  All  the  records  of  Shakspcre's  professional  life,  and  the  results 
of  his  Buoceas  as  eihU>ited  in  the  accession  of  property,  indicate,  on  the  contrary,  a 
steady  and  regular  advance.  They  show  us  that  perseverance  and  industry  were  aa 
much  the  characteristics  of  the  man  as  the  greatnesa  of  his  genius  ;  that  he  held 
with  constancy  to  the  course  of  life  which  he  had  early  adopted  ;  that  year  by  year 
it  afforded  him  increased  competence  and  wealth  ;  and  that  if  he  had  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  pursuing  an  occupation  which  called  forth  the  highest  exereise  of  his  powers, 
rendering  it  in  every  essential  a  pleasurable  occupation,  he  despised  not  the  means 
by  which  he  had  risen  ;  ho  hved  in  a  ft«e  and  genial  intercourse  with  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  and  to  the  last  they  were  his  friends  and  fellows. 

Aubrey  says  of  Shakspere,  "  He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  countiy  once  o-year." 
This  statement,  which  there  is  no  reaeon  to  disbelieve,  has  reference  to  the  period 
when  Shakspere  was  eng^ed  as  an  actor.  There  is  another  account  of  Shakspcre's 
mode  of  life,  which  doea  not  (Mntradict  Aubrey,  Imt  brings  down  his  information  to 
a  later  period.  In  the  "  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,"  the  manuscript  of  which  waa  discovered  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  we  find  the  following  curious  record  of  Shakspcre's  later  years  ; — "  I  have 
beard  that  Ur.  Shakspcare  was  a  natural  wit,  without  any  art  at  all ;  hec  frequented 
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the  pl&ya  all  hia  younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  daja  lived  at  Stmtford,  and  suppbed 
the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year,  and  for  itt  had  an  aUowance  so  large,  that  hee 
spent  att  the  rata  of  lOQOl.  a-year,  aa  I  have  heard."  The  Diary  of  John  Ward 
extends  from  1648  to  1679  ;  and  it  is  in  many  respects  interesting,  from  the  circum- 
atance  that  he  united  the  practice  of  medicine  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
parish  priest.  Amidst  the  scanty  rural  population  such  a  combination  was  not 
unusual,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  granting  a  licence  to  an  incumbent  to  practise 
medidue  in  the  diocese  where  he  dwelt  Upon  the  removal  from  the  vicarage  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  of  Alexander  Beano,  who  had  held  the  hvingfrom  1049  to  the 
Bestoration,  John  Ward,  AM.,  was  appointed  his  successor  in  1662.*  It  is  evident 
that,  although  forty-six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Shakspere,  his  memory 
was  the  leading  association  with  Stratford-upon-Avon.  After  noticing  that  Shai- 
spere  had  two  daughters,  we  find  the  entry  presented  above.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  new  vicar  of  Stratford  might  have  seen  Sbakspere's  younger  daughter  Judith, 
who  was  bom  in  1665,  and,  having  married  Thomas  Quiney,  in  1616,  lived  to  the 
age  of  sevenfy-aeven,  having  been  buried  on  the  9th  of  February,  1662.  The  descend- 
ants of  Shakspere's  family  and  of  bis  friends  surrounded  the  worthy  vicar  on  every 
side ;  and  he  appears  to  have  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  productions  of  the  great  poet  as  might  qualify  him  to  spcalt  of 
them  in  general  society  : — "  Bemember  to  peruse  Shakespeare's  pJays,  and  bee  much 
versed  in  them,  that  I  may  not  bee  ignorant  in  that  matter."  The  honest  vicar  was 
not  quite  certain  whethoiv  the  fame  of  Shakspere  was  only  a  provincial  one,  for  he 
adds — "  Whether  Dr.  Heylin  does  well,  in  reckoning  up  Uie  dramatick  poets  which 
have  been  &mous  in  England,  to  omit  Shakespeare  1"f  The  good  man  is  not  alto- 
gether tokie  blamed  for  having  previously  to  1662  been  "ignorant"  of  Shakspere's 
plays.  He  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age ;  and  bis  youth  had  been  passed  in 
the  stormy  period  when  the  Puritans  had  weJl  nigh  banished  all  literature,  and 
especially  dramatic  literature,  &om  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  their  intolerant  pro- 
scription of  sU  [Measure  and  recreation.  At  any  rate  we  may  accept  the  statements 
of  the  good  vicar  as  founded  upon  the  recollections  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  1662.  It  is  wholly  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  Shak- 
spere's life,  that  "  He  f^uented  the  plays  all  his  younger  time."  It  is  equally 
consistent  that  he  "  in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford."  There  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  belief  that  he  "  suppUed  the  stsge  with  two  plays  every  year."  The 
last  clause  of  the  sentenoe  is  somewhat  startling: — "  And  for  it  had  an  allowance 
80  large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  10002^  a-year,  as  I  have  heard."  And  yet  the 
assertion  must  not  be  considered  wholly  an  exaggeration.  "  He  spent  at  the  rate  of 
lOtHK.  a-year,"  must  mean  the  rate  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Ward  is  vmting.  During 
the  half  century  which  had  preceded  the  Bestoration  there  had  been  a  more  im- 
portant decrease  in  the  value  of  money  than  had  even  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  During  that  reign  the  prices  of  all  commodities  were  constantly  riaing ; 
but  after  the  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  ten  per  cent,  to  eight  in 
1624,  and  from  eight  to  six  in  16S1,  the  chai^  was  still  more  remarkable.  Sir 
Josias  Child,  in  1688,  says  that  five  hundred  pounds  with  a  daughter,  uxtyyears 
before,  was  esteemed  a  larger  portion  than  two  thousand  pounds  now.  It  would 
^pear,  therefore,  that  the  thousand  a-year  in  1662  was  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  amount  in  1612  ;  and  this  sum,  from  3001.  to  400^,  was,  aa  near  as  may  be,  the 
amount  which  Shakspere  appears  to  have  derived  from  his  theatrical  property.  In 
all  probability  he  held  that  property  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  when  he 
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"  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year ; "  and  this  indirect  remuneratiou  for 
his  poetical  labouiB  might  readily  have  been  mistaken,  fifty  years  aftemardB,  as 
"  an  allowance  so  loige"  for  authorship  that  the  good  vicar  records  it  as  a  memor- 
able thing. 

It  is  established  that  "Othello"  was  performed  in  1602  ;  "Hamlet,"  greatly 
onlargecl,  was  published  in  1604  ;  "Measure  for  Measure"  waa  acted  befbre  the 
Court  on  St  Stephen's  night  in  the  same  year.  If  we  plaoe  Shakapere's  partial 
retirement  from  hia  professional  duties  about  this  periwi,  and  regard  the  plays 
whose  dates  up  to  this  point  have  not  been  6ied  by  any  authentic  record,  or  satis- 
&ctor7  combination  of  circumstances,  we  have  abundant  work  in  reserve  for  the 
great  poet  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellect.  "Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "  Timon  of  Athons," 
"Troilus  and  Creasida,"  "Cymbeline,"  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  "The  Tempest," 
"Henry  VIIL,"  " CoriolanuB,"  "  Julius  Caesar,"  " Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  eleven  of 
the  noblest  productions  of  the  human  intellect,  so  varied  in  their  character, — the 
deepest  passion,  the  profoundest  philosophy,  the  wildest  romance,  the  most  compro- 
henaive  history — what  a  glorious  labour  to  fill  the  nine  or  ten  remaining  years  of 
the  life  of  the  nutn  who  had  left  his  native  fields  twenty  years  before  to  seek  for 
advancement  in  doubtful  and  perilous  paths, — in  a  profession  which  was  denounced 
by  some  and  despised  by  others, — amongst  companions  fiill  of  genius  and  learning, 
Init  who  had  perished  eoriy  in  their  pride  and  their  self-abandonment!  And  he 
returns  wealthy  and  honoured  to  the  bosom  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  him — his 
wife  and  daughters,  hie  mother,  his  sisters  and  brothers.  The  oompanions  of  his 
boyhood  are  all  around  him,  They  have  been  useful  members  of  society  in  their 
Dt^ve  place.  He  has  constantly  kept  up  his  intercourse  with  them.  They  have 
looked  to  him  for  assistance  in  their  difficulties.  He  is  come  to  be  one  of  them,  to 
dwell  wholly  amongst  them,  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  their  pleasures  and  in  their 
cares,  to  receive  their  sympathy.  He  is  come  to  walk  amidst  his  own  fields,  to  till 
them,  to  sell  their  produce.  His  labour  will  be  his  recreation.  In  the  activity  of 
his  body  will  the  energy  of  his  intellect  find  its  support  and  its  rest  His  nature  is 
eminently  fitted  for  action  as  well  as  costemphtion.  Were  it  otherwise,  he  would 
have  "  bad  dreams,"  like  his  own  "  Hamlet"  Morbid  thoughts  may  have  come  over 
him  "likeapasungcloud  ;"  but  from  this  time  his  mind  will  be  eminently  healthful. 
The  imagination  and  the  reason  henceforth  will  be  wonderfully  balanced.  Much  of 
this  belongs  to  the  progressive  character  of  his  understanding ;  something  to  his 
favourable  position. 

To  a  mind  which  habitually  dwells  amoi^^  high  thoughts, — femiliar  with  the 
greatness  of  the  past,  the  littleness  of  the  present,  and  the  vastness  of  the  future, — 
the  petty  jealousies,  the  envies,  the  heart-burnings,  that  have  ever  belonged  to  pro- 
viadal  society  can  only  present  themselves  under  the  aspect  of  the  ludicrous. 
William  Shakspere  was  no  doubt  pointed  out  by  some  of  his  neighbouis  as  the  rich 
player  that  had  "gone  to  London  very  meanly."  It  appears  to  us  that  we  can  trace 
the  workings  of  this  jealousy  in  a  small  matter  which  has  hitherto  been  viewed  some- 
what differently.  The  fether  and  mother  of  Shakspere  were  of  good  family, — a 
circumstance  more  r^ardcd  in  those  days  than  wealth.  We  never  have  attempted 
to  show  that  John  Shakspere  was  a  wealthy  man  ;  but  we  have  contended  that  the 
evidence  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  prove  that  he  waa  "  steeped  up  to  the  very 
lips  in  poverty"  did  not  support  the  allegation.  On  the  grant  of  arms  to  John 
^lakspere  made  in  1C96,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Heralds'  Collie,  there  is  a 
memorandum  which  appears  to  have  been  made  as  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  grant  It  recites  that  John  Shakspere  showed  a  previous 
patent ;  thst  he  had  been  chief  officer  of  Stratford ;  "  that  he  hath  lands  and  tene- 
ments, of  good  wealth  and  substance,  five  hundred  pounds ;  that  he  married  a  daughter 
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and  heir  of  Arden,  a  gentleman  of  worship."  Haloue,  who  published  this  docu- 
ment, holds  that  the  assertion  that  he  was  worth  five  hundred  pounds  is  incompatible 
with  the  averment  of  a  bill  in  Chancery,  filed  by  John  Shakspete  and  Mary  his  wife, 
against  John  I^mberte,  who  had  foreclosed  upon  the  estate  of  Asbiea,  mort^;^^  to 
his  faUier  in  1 S76.  The  concluding  petition  of  this  bill  in  Chancery  says : — "  And 
for  that  also  the  scud  John  Lomberte  is  of  great  wealth  and  ability,  and  well  friended 
and  allied  amongst  gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  the  country  in  the  said  county  of 
WarwidL,  where  he  dwelleth,  and  your  said  orators  are  of  tramll  wealth  and  very  few 
Mends  and  alliance  in  the  said  county."  Halone  calls  this  "  the  oonfession  of  our 
poet's  father  himself"  of  his  poverty,  and  even  of  his  insolvency.  Others  hcJd  the 
same  opinion.  The  averments  of  the  petition  and  the  replic^on  afford  a  proof 
to  the  contraiy ;  for  these  documents  state  that  the  mortgagee  wrongfully  held 
possession  of  the  premise^  although  the  mortgage-money  was  tendered  in  1660. 
The  complainant  says  that4ie  is  a  man  of  small  wealth, — the  man  against  whom  he 
compl^s  is  one  of  great  wealth.  The  possessor  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  not, 
even  in  those  days,  a  man  of  great  wealth  ;  but  it  was  a  reason,  accordii^;  to  the 
heralds,  for  such  a  grant  of  arms  as  belonged  to  a  gentleman.  But  he  had  "  very 
few  friends  and  alliance  in  the  aaid  county."  This  was  a  motive  probably  tor  some 
one  of  higher  wealth  and  greater  friends  making  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  honours 
which  the  heralds  had  confirmed  to  John  Shakspere.  It  appears  that  some  charges 
were  made  agmnst  Garter  and  darencieux,  Einga  at  Arms  (which  ofBces  were  then 
held  by  Dethick  and  Camden),  that  they  had  wrongfully  given  arms  to  certain 
persons,  twenty-three  in  numW.  The  answer  of  Garter  and  Clarendeus,  presM-ved 
in  the  Herald's  Collie,  was  presented  on  the  10th  of  May,  1602  ;  and  it  appears 
that  John  Shakspere  was  one  of  those  named  in  the  "  libellous  scroll,"  as  the  heralds 
call  it  Their  answer  as  regards  Shakspere  is  as  follows;  "  Shaiapere. — It  may  as 
well  be  said  that  Harely,  who  beareth  gould  a  bend  between  two  cotizes  sables,  and  all 
other  that  [bear]  or  and  argent  a  bend  sablea,  usurpe  the  coat  of  the  Lo.  Mauley.  As 
for  the  spesre  in  bend,  [it]  is  a  patible  difference ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it 
granted  hath  borne  m^^tracy,  and  was  justice  of  peace  at  Stratford-upon-Avoa 
He  mahed  the  daughter  and  heire  of  Ardemo,  and  was  able  to  maintain  that  estate.'' 
The  information,  or  "libellous  scroll,"  was  heard  before  Lord  Howard  and  others 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1602.  At  that  time  John  Shakspere  had  been  dead  sis  months. 
The  answer  of  the  heralds  points  to  the  position  of  the  person  to  whom  the  : 
were  granted  in  1599,  when  the  shield  of  Shakspere  was  impaled  with  the  ancient 
arms  of  Arden  of  Wellingcote.  In  May,  1602,  WilUam  Shakspere  bore  these  joint 
arms  of  his  father  and  mother  by  virtue  of  the  grant  of  1G99  ;  and  against  him, 
therefore,  was  the  "libellous  scroll"  directed.  He  had  bought  a  "place  of  lord- 
ship" in  the  county  of  Warwick  ;  he  was  written  down  in  all  indentures,  gentleman 
and  generomu  ;  he  had  a  new  coat  of  arms,  it  is  true,  but  he  claimed  it  through  a 
gentle  ancestry.  Was  there  any  one  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  rich  and 
proud  man,  who  looked  upon  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  houses  by  the  poor  player 
with  a  self-important  jealousy  t  Sir  Thomas  Lucy — he  who  possessed  Charlcote  in 
the  days  of  William  Shakspere'a  youth — was  dead.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1600  ;  and  it  is  probable  ttiat  he  who  had  looked  with  reverence  upon  the  worthy 
knight  when,  as  a  boy,  he  was  unfemUiar  with  greatness,  might  have  dropped  a  tear 
upon  his  grave  in  the  parish  church  of  Charlcote.  But  another  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  large  possessions,  might  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
an  attempt  to  lower,  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours,  the  importance  of  the  presump- 
tuous man  who,  being  nothing  but  an  actor  and  a  poet,  had  presumed  to  write 
himself  gentleman.  In  the  first  copy  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  there  is 
not  a  word  about  the  dignities  of  Justice  Shallow,  his  old  coat,  or  his  quartos 


Those  passages  first  appeared  iii  the  folio  of  1623.  The;  probably  existed  when  the 
play  was  acted  before  James  in  November,  1604  : — 

"  Shalhw.  Bii  Hugh,  pennsJe  me  nol ;  I  will  make  a  Star-chunber  matlei  of  il :  if  he  were 
twenty  Sit  Joha  Palitafla,  he  ihall  not  abiue  Robert  ShiJlow,  etquire. 

SkadtT.  In  the  county  of  Qlotler,  juMice  of  peace,  and  conini. 

Shalt  Ayt  comin  Slender,  uid  ctat-^tlortm- 

^en.  Ay,  Mid  ratnloruTii  loo  ;  and  b  gentleman  bom.  mutei  parson ;  wbo  writea  himielf  armi- 
gent !   in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigeto. 

Siud.  Aj,  tbat  I  do  ;  and  bave  done  any  time  tben  tbtee  hundred  yean. 

Slot.  AU  hli  lucceuon,  gone  before  him,  have  done 't ;  and  all  hi*  aaculon,  that  come  after 
him,  may  :  they  may  give  the  doun  white  lucei  in  their  coat 

SXal.  It  ii  an  old  coat. 

Evaiu.  The  doun  white  loniei  do  become  an  old  coat  well;  it  agreea  well,  pauant:  il  it  a 
bniliar  beatt  to  man,  and  >ignitie>  love. 

SkaL  The  luce  is  the  Creth  fith  ;  the  ult  Eih  !•  an  old  coat" 

The  allusion  of  the  dozen  white  luces  cannot  be  mistakeo.  "  Three  luces  hauriant, 
argent,"  are  the  arms  of  the  Lucys.  The  luce  is  a  pike — "the  fresh  fish," — but 
the  pike  of  the  Lucys,  as  shown  in  their  anas  in  the  church  window  of  Chorlcote,* 
are  hauriant,  springing, — the  heraldic  t«rm  appUed  to  fish  ;  taUant  being  the  term 
applied  to  quadrupeds  in  the  same  attitude.  This  is  the  mlt  or  ealtant  fish  of 
^lallow.  The  whole  passage  is  a  playfiil  satire  upon  the  solemn  pretensions  of  one 
with  three  hundred  years  of  ancestry  boasting  of  his  "old  coat."  The  "dozen  white 
louses"  (the  vulgarism  covered  by  the  Welshman's  pronunciation)  points  the  appli- 
cation of  the  satire  with  a  personality  which,  coming  from  one  whose  habitual 
practice  waa  never  to  ridicule  classes  or  individuals,  shows  Uiat  it  was  a  smart 
return  for  some  insult  or  injury.     The  old  coat,  we  believe,  could  not  endtire  the 


•  See  Diigdale'i  "  Warwickihire,"  p.  *01.  CtOOqIc 
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ne^hbourfaood  of  the  new  coat.  The  "dozen  white  lucea"  could  not  leap  in  the 
same  atmosphere  in  which  the  "  Bpear  in  bend"  preeumed  to  dwell.  Wo  can  nn- 
deretand  the  ridicule  of  the  old  coat  in  the  aeoond  copy  of  "  The  Meny  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  without  connedang  it  with  the  absurd  stoiy  of  the  proeecutioa  finr  deer- 
etealing  by  the  elder  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  The  ballad  attributed  to  Shakspere  is  clearly 
a  modem  foi^gery,  founded  upon  the  passage  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 
If  the  ridicule  of  the  "  old  coat "  had  been  intended  to  mark  Shakspere's  sense  of 
early  injuries,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the  first  copy  of  that  play,  when  the  feeling 
which  prompted  the  satire  was  strong,  because  the  offence  was  recent.  It  finds  a 
place  in  the  enlarged  copy  of  that  comedy,  produced,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  at  a 
period  when  some  one  h^d  prompted  an  attack  upon  the  validity  of  the  armorial 
honours  which  were  granted  to  his  father ;  attacking  himself  in  all  likelihood,  in 
the  insolent  spirit  of  an  aristocratic  provinciality.  The  revenge  is  enduring ;  the 
subject  of  the  revenge  is  forgotten.  The  antiquarian  microscope  has  discovered  that, 
602,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  {not  the  same  who  punished  bbakspere  "  for  stealing  hia 
doer,"  because  he  died  in  1600*)  sent  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  the  present  of  a  buck, 
on  tiie  very  occasion  when  the  "  Othello "  of  Shakspere  was  presented  before  Queen 
Ehzabetfa  at  Harefield.  Whatever  might  be  the  comparative  honours  of  William 
Shakspere  and  the  Knight  of  Charlcote  at  the  be^nning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
this  &ct  fumiahra  a  precise  estimate  of  their  relative  importance  for  all  future  Idmes. 
Posterity  has  settled  the  debate  between  the  new  coat  and  the  old  coat  by  a  very 
summary  arhitremeut. 

With  the  exception  of  this  piece  of  ridicule  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
we  know  not  of  a  single  personality  which  can  be  all($;ed  agunst  Shakspere,  L 
age  when  hia  dramatic  contemporaries,  especially,  bespattered  their  rivals  and  their 
enemies  as  fiercely  as  any  modem  paragraph  writer.  But  vulgar  opinion,  which  is 
too  apt  most  eaaly  to  recognise  the  power  of  talent  in  its  abihty  to  inflict  pun — 
which  would  scarcely  appreciate  the  sentiment, 

"  0,  it  'u  eicdlent 
To  luiTe  a  giant'i  MrengUi ;  but  it  ii  tjmmoua 
To  UM  it  like  a  giant"— 

has  assigned  to  ^lakspere  a  performance  which  has  the  quahty,  eitraordinary 
regards  himself,  of  possessing  scurriUty  without  wit.  It  is  something  lower  in  the 
moral  scale  even  than  the  fiibricated  baUad  upon  Sir  Thomas  Lucy ;  for  it  exhibits  a 
wanton  and  unprovoked  outrage  upon  an  uoofibnding  neighbour,  in  the  hour  of  con- 
vivial intercourse.  Bowe  tolls  the  story  as  if  he  thought  he  were  doing  honour  to 
the  genius  of  the  man  whoso  good  quahties  he  is  at  tiie  same  moment  recording : 
"  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spen^  as  all  men  of  good  sense  will  wish  theirs  may 
bo — in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conveisation  of  his  friends.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  gather  an  estate  equal  to  his  occasion,  and,  in  that,  to  his  wish  ;  and  is 
said  to  have  spent  some  years  before  his  death  at  his  native  Stmtford.  His  pleasm-- 
able  wit  and  good  nature  engaged  him  in  the  acquaintance,  and  entitled  bim  to  the 
friendship,  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  Amongst  them,  it  is  a  stoiy  still 
remembered  in  that  country  that  he  bad  a  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Combc^  a 
old  gentleman  noted  thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and  usury :  it  happened,  that  in 
pleasant  conversation  amongst  their  common  Mends,  Mr.  Combe  told  Shakspeare,  i 
a  langtiing  manner,  that  he  fended  he  intended  to  write  his  epitaph,  if  he  happened 
to  ouUivc  him,  and  since  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said  of  him  when  he  ^ 

*  Se«  "Egerton  Paper*,"  pnbliahed  by  the  Camden  Smnety,  p.  350,  in  which  thii  Act  it  c" 


dead,  ho  deeired  it  might  be  done  immediately,  upon  which  Shakspearo  gave  him 
these  four  lines : — 

'  Ten  in  the  bnndred  liei  liere  iagm^i  ; 
T  it  a  hundred  lo  ten  hii  uul  ii  not  uVd  : 
If  my  man  uk.  Who  liei  in  tbii  lombl 
Oil  1  Oh  qnoih  the  deril,  't  ii  m;  Jahn-a-Conbe.' 

But  the  aharpneBfl  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  etung  the  man  bo  severely,  that  he 
new  fbtgKve  iL"  Certainlj  this  is  an  eztreordinaty  illustration  of  ^lakspere's 
"  pleasurable  wit  and  good  nature" — of  those  qualities  vhich  won  for  him  the  name 
of  the  "gentle  Shakspere  ;"  which  made  Jonson,  stem  enough  to  most  men,  pro- 

plttim "He  was  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,"  and  that  his  "  mind  and 

manners"  weie  inflected  in  his  "well-turned  and  true-filed  lines."  John-a-Combe 
never  foi^ve  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  !  And  yet  he  bequeathed  by  his  lost  will 
"  To  Mr.  William  Shakspere,  five  pounds."     Aubrey  tells  the  Btory  with  a  difference : 

><  One  time,  aa  he  was  at  the  tavern  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  one  Combes,  an  old 

rich  usurer,  was  to  be  buryed,  he  makes  there  this  extemporary  epitaph ;"  and  then 
he  givee  the  lines  with  a  variation,  in  which  "  vows"  rhymes  to  "  allows,"  instead 
of  "sav'd"  to  "ingrav'd." 

Of  course,  following  out  this  second  story,  the  family  of  John  Combe  resented  the 
insult  to  the  memory  of  their  parent,  who  died  in  1614  ;  and  yet  an  intimacy  sub- 
sisted between  them  even  till  the  death  of  Shakspere,  for  in  his  own  will  he  bequeaths 
to  the  son  of  the  usurer  a  remarkable  token  of  personal  regard,  the  badge  of  a  gen- 
tleman : "  To  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  my  sword."     The  whole  story  is  a  fabrication, 

Ten  in  the  hundred  was  the  old  name  of  opprobrium  for  one  who  lent  money.  To 
receive  interest  at  all  was  called  usury.  "  That  ten  in  the  hundred  was  gone  to  the 
devil,"  was  an  old  joke,  that  shaped  itself  into  epigrams  long  before  the  death  of 
John  Combe ;  and  in  the  "  Bemains  of  lUchard  Brathwaite,"  printed  in  1618,  we 
have  the  very  epitaph  assigned  to  Shakspere,  with  a  third  aft  of  variations,  given  as 
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a  notable  production  of  this  volamiuous  writer  :  "  Upoo  one  John  Combe,  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, a  notable  usurer,  fastened  upon  a  Tonibe  that  he  had  caused  to  be 
built  in  hia  lifetime."  The  lie  direct  is  given  by  the  will  of  John  Combe  to  this 
third  version  of  the  Unca  against  him  ;  for  it  directs  that  a  convenient  tomb  shall 
be  erected  one  year  after  his  decease.  Johu  Combe  was  the  neighbour  and  without 
doubt  the  friend  of  Shakspere.  His  houfie  was  within  a  short  distance  of  New  I^ace, 
being  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  College,  and  conatmcted  in  part  out  of  the  ofGces 
of  that  monastic  establishment.*  It  was  of  John  Combe  and  his  brother  that 
Shakspere  made  a  large  purchase  of  land  in  1602.  The  better  tradition  survj 
the  memory  of  Rowe's  and  Aubrey's  epitaph  ;  and  before  the  mansion  was  pulled 
down,  the  people  of  Stratford  delighted  to  look  upon  the  Hall  whore  John  Combe 
had  li>itencd  to  the  "  very  ready  and  pleasant  smooth  wit "  t  of  his  friend  " 
immortal  Shakspere,"  as  the  good  folks  of  Stratford  always  term  their  poet  It 
here  that  the  neighbours  would  talk  of  "  pippins  "  of  their  "  own  grafflng," — of  a 
"  dish  of  leathercosts,"^"  how  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  Fair  ?  " — "  how 
a  score  of  ewes  now  ? "     The  i)oet  had  brought  with  him  from  London  a  few  of  the 

*  Thu  fine  old  building,  we  regret  lo  u;,  wu  Uiken  down  in  1799,  f  Aubrey. 
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sew  mulben;  plants.  There  vbb  one  at  New  Place,  and  one  at  the  College.  Which 
throve  beat  t  Should  they  ever  raise  eilk-wonns  upon  the  leaves,  and  give  a  new 
manu&cture  to  Stratford  1  The  Eiog  was  sanguine  about  the  success  of  his  mulbeir;- 
tree  project,  for  he  procured  plants  from  France,  and  dispersed  them  through  the 
kii^dom  ;  but  thej  doubted.*  ITte  poet  planted  his  mulberry-tree  for  the  ornament 
of  his  "  curious  knotted  g&rden  ; "  little  dreaming  that  his  very  &me  in  future  times 
should  accelerate  its  fall. 

It  would  be  something  if  we  could  now  form  on  exact  notion  of  the  house  in 
which  Shakspere  lived ;  of  its  external  appearance,  its  domestic  arrangements. 
Dugdale,  speaking  of  Sir  Hugh  Cloptou,  who  built  the  bridge  at  Stratford  and 
repaired  the  chapel,  saya  : — "  On  the  north  side  of  this  chapel  was  a  fair  house, 
built  of  brick  and  timber,  by  the  said  Hugh,  wherein  he  lived  in  his  later  days,  and 
died."  This  was  nearly  a  century  before  Shakspere  bought  the  "  fair  house,"  which, 
in  the  will  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  is  called  the  "great  house."  Theobald  saya  that 
Shakspere,  "  having  repaired  and  modelled  it  to  his  own  mind,  changed  the  name  to 
New  Place."  Malone  holds  that  this  is  an  error ; — "  I  find  &om  ancient  documents 
that  it  was  called  New  Place  as  early  at  least  as  1S65."  The  great  house,  having 
been  sold  out  of  the  Clopton  family,  was  purchased  by  Shakspere  of  William  Under- 
bill, Esq.  Shakspere  hy  his  will  left  it  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  with  remainder 
to  her  heirs  male,  or,  in  default,  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs  male,  or  the 
heirs  male  of  tiis  daughter  Judith.  Mrs.  Hall  died  in  1 649  ;  surviving  her  husband 
fourteen  years,  lliere  is  little  doubt  that  she  occupied  the  house  when  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  in  1643,  coming  to  Stratford  in  royal  state  with  a  large  army, 
resided  for  three  weeks  under  this  roof.  The  property  descended  to  her  daught«r 
Elinbeth,  first  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Thomas  Barnard. 
She  dying  without  issue.  New  Hace  was  sold  in  1675,  and  was  ultimately  re-purchased 
by  the  Clopton  family.  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
rcxided  there.  The  leftmed  knight  thoroughly  repured  and  beautified  the  place,  as 
the  local  historians  say,  and  built  a  modem  fivnt  to  it.  This  was  the  first  stage  of 
its  desecration.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh,  in  1751,  it  was  sold  to  the  Rev. 
Francis  Gastrell,  in  1753. 

The  total  destruction  of  New  Place  in  17S7,  by  its  then  possessor,  is  difficult  to 
account  for  upon  any  ordinary  principles  of  action.  Malone  thus  relates  tiie  story  r 
"  The  Bev.  Mr.  Oaetrell,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  resided  in  it  but  a  few  years,  in 
oonsoquence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford.  Svery  house  in 
that  town  that  is  let  or  valued  at  more  than  40t.  a-year  is  assessed  by  the  oveiseers, 
according  to  its  worth  and  the  ability  of  the  occupier,  to  pay  a  monliily  rate  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  As  ^.  Gastrell  resided  part  of  the  year  at  Lichfidd, 
he  thought  he  was  assessed  too  highly  ;  but  being  very  property  compelled  by  the 
magistrates  of  Stratford  to  pay  the  whole  of  what  was  levied  on  him,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  his  house  was  occupied  by  his  servants  in  his  absence,  he  peevishly 
declared,  that  liat  house  should  never  be  assessed  again  :  and  soon  afterwards 
pulled  it  down,  sold  the  materials,  and  left  the  town.  Wishing,  as  it  should  seem, 
to  be  'damn'd  to  everlasting  fame,'  he  had  some  time  before  cut  down  Sbakspere's 
celebrated  mulberry-tree,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  showing  it  to  those  whose 
admiration  of  our  great  poet  led  them  to  visit  the  poetic  ground  on  which  it  stood." 
The  cutting  down  of  the  mulberry-tree  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief 
offence  in  Mr.  Gastrell's  own  generation.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Johnson's  corre- 
spondent, Mrs.  Aston.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gastrell,  his  widow  resided  at 
Lichfield  ;  and  in  1776,  Boswell,  in  company  with  Johnson,  dined  with  the  sisters. 

•  8»e  Howei'i  CoDtinuntion  of  Slow'*  "  Chronicle 
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Boswell  on  this  occaaon  sajs, — "I  waa  not  informed  tiU  afterwards,  that  Ura. 
OastreU'a  husband  was  the  dergTman  who,  while  he  lived  at  Sttatford-upoD'Avon,- 
with  Gothic  barbarity  cut  down  Shakspero's  mulberrj-trec,  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told 
me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neighbours.  His  lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe  mi  the  same 
authority,  participated  in  the  guilt  of  what  the  enthusiasts  of  our  immortal  httd 
deem  aliiumt  a  species  of  sacrilege."  The  mulberry-tree  was  cut  down  in  1756; 
was  Hold  for  firewood  ;  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  purchased  by  a  Hr.  Ittomas  Sharpen 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  clock  and  watchmaker,  who  made  a  solemn  afBdavit  some 
years  afterwards,  that  out  of  a  sincere  veneration  for  the  memoiy  of  its  celebrated 
planter  he  had  the  greater  part  of  it  conveyed  to  his  own  premises,  and  woi^ed  it 
into  curious  toys  and  uae^l  articles.  The  destruction  of  the  mulberry-tree,  which 
the  previous  poaaeesor  of  New  Place  used  to  show  with  pride  and  veueration,  enraged 
the  people  of  Stratford  ;  and  Mr.  Wheler  tells  ua  that  he  remembers  to  have  heard 
bis  father  say  that,  when  a  boy,  he  aaHisted  in  the  revenge  of  breaking  the  reverend 
destroyer's  windows.  The  hostilitica  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  Bcv.  Mr.  Oastrell 
quitting  Stratford  in  17GT  ;  and,  upon  the  principle  of  doing  what  he  liked  with  his 
own,  puUing  the  house  to  the  ground  in  which  Shakspere  and  hia  children  had  lived 
and  died. 

There  is  no  good  end  to  be  served  in  execrating  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
deprived  the  worid  of  the  pleaaure  of  looking  upon  the  rooma  in  which  the  author 
of  some  of  the  greatest  productions  of  human  intellect  had  lived,  in  the  common 
round  of  humanity — of  treading  reverentially  upon  the  spot  hallowed  by  his  presence 
and  by  his  labours.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  person  intended  no  insult  to  the 
memory  of  Shakspere ;  and,  indeed,  thought  notMng  ot  Shakspere  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  proceedings.  He  bought  a  house,  and  paid  for  it.  He  wished  to 
enjoy  it  in  quiet.  People  with  whom  he  could  not  sympathize  intruded  upon  him 
to  see  the  gardens  and  the  hoiuie.  In  the  gardens  was  a  noble  mulberry-tree. 
Tradition  said  it  was  planted  by  Shakspere ;  and  the  profteaional  enthusiasts  of 
Shakspere,  the  Qarricks  and  the  Macklins,  had  sat  under  its  ehsde,  during  the  occu- 
pation of  one  who  felt  that  there  waa  a  real  honour  in  the  ownership  of  such  a  place. 
The  Itev.  Mr.  Oastrell  wanted  the  house  and  the  gardens  to  himself.  He  had  that 
strong  notion  of  the  exclusive  tigMe  of  property  which  belongs  to  most  Engliahmen, 
and  especially  to  ignorant  Engliahmen.  Mr.  Oastrell  was  an  ignorant  man,  though 
a  clergyman.  We  have  aoen  his  diary,  written  upon  a  visit  to  Scotland  three  years 
aftw  the  palling  down  of  New  Place.  His  jounit^  was  connected  with  some  eleo- 
tioneering  intrigues  in  the  Scotch  boroughs.  He  is  a  stranger  in  Scotland,  and  he 
goes  int^  some  of  its  most  romantic  districts.  The  scenery  makes  no  impression 
upon  him,  as  may  be  imagined ;  but  he  is  scandalized  beyond  measure  when  he 
mocts  with  a  bad  dinner  and  a  rough  lodging.  He  has  just  Uterature  enough  to 
know  the  name  of  ^lakspere  ;  but  in  passing  through  Forres  aud  Qlamis  he  has  not 
the  slightest  association  with  Shakspere's  "Ibicbeth."  A  Captain  Gordon  informs  his 
vacant  mind  upon  some  abstruse  subjects,  as  to  which  we  have  the  following 
record : — "  Ho  assuros  me  that  the  Duncan  murdered  at  Forres  was  the  same  person 
that  Shakspere  writes  of."  There  scarcely  requires  any  further  evidence  of  the 
prosaic  ch^acter  of  his  mind  ;  and  if  there  bo  some  truth  in  the  axiom  of  ^laka- 
pere,  that 

"  The  man  that  faath  no  mosic  la  himtclf. 
Nor  i>  not  moTed  with  concord  of  iweet  umid^ 
It  fil  for  Ireaaona,  ilraUgeina,  and  ■pods," 

we  hold,  upon  the  same  principle,  that  the  man  who  speaks  in  this  Uteral  way  of  the 
"  person  that  Shakspere  writes  of,"  was  a  fit  man  to  root  up  Shakapere's  mulberry- 
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tree,  and  pull  dowo  biB  bouse,  being  totallj  meenaible  to  the  fedlDg  tbat  he  i 
waa  doing  any  injury  to  any  pereon  but  hitnseU',  and  holding  that  the  wood  fi 
and  the  atone  were  his  own,  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  own  good  pleasure.  P 

It  is  a  sLngular  fact  that  no  drawings  or  prints  exist  of  New  Place  as  (vV 
Shakspere  left  it,  or  at  any  period  before  the  alterations  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton.  It  is  a  more  singular  foot  that  although  Qarrick  had  been  there 
only  fourteen  yeara  before  the  destruction,  visiting  the  place  with  a  feeling  js^ 
of  veneration  that  might  hare  led  him  and  others  to  preserve  some  ^/^ 
memorial  of  it,  there  is  no  trace  whatever  exlBting  of  what  New  Place  \^ 
was  before  17C7.  The  representation  of  "New  Haco"  given  in  some  ^ 
variorum  editions  of  Shakspere,  is  unqaestioDBbly  a  forgery.  A  modem  $ 
house  ia  now  built  upon  the  spot  Part  of  the  site  is  sUll  a  pleasant  place  £ 
of  gardea  and  bowling-greea  ^ 

The  register  of  marriagea  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  for  the  year  1607,  ^g^ 
oontaioB  the  following  entry . —  Y^ 

"John  Ebll,  gmtleman,  and  Bnwuia  Shaiapere.''  A 

Susanna,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Shakspere,  was  now  twenty-four   Hj 
years  of  age.    John  Hall,  gentleman,  a  physician  settled  at  Stratford,  was    t^/ 
in  his  thirty-second  year.     This  appears  in  every  respect  to  have  been  a 
propitious  alliance.     Shakspere  received  into  his  iamily  a  man  of  learning  ( 
and  talent     Dr.  Hall  lived  at  a  period  when  medicine  was  throwing  off 
the  empirical  rules  by  which  it  bad  been  too  long  directed  ;  and  a  school 
of  zealous  practitioners  were  beginning  to  rise  up  who  founded  their  ^V 
success  upon  careful  observation.     It  was  the  age  which  produced  the^^^ 
great  discoveries  of  Harvey.    Shakspcre's  son-in-law  belonged  to  this  school    ^ 
of  patient  and  accurate  observers.     He  kept  a  record  of  the  cases  which 
came  under  his  care  ;  and  his  notes,  commencing  in  the  year  1617,  still 
exist  in  manuscript     The  minutes  of  his  earlier  practice  are  probably  , 

lost  The  more  remarkable  of  the  cases  were  published  more  than  twenty  &i  ^ 
years  after  his  death,  being  translated  from  the  original  IaUu  by  James  ^3 
Cooke,  and  given  to  the  worid  under  the  title  of  "Select  Observations ^§^ 
on  English  Bodies,  or  Cures  in  desperate  Diseases."  This  work  went^t^^ 
through  three  editions. 


:s 
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The  season  at  which  the  marriage  of  Shakepere's  elder  daughter  took 
place  would  appear  to  ^ve  some  corroboration  to  the  belief  that,  at  this 
period,  he  had  wholly  ceased  to  be  an  actor.  It  is  not  likely  that  an 
event  to  him  so  deeply  interesting  would  have  taken  place  during  his 
absence  &om  Stratford.  It  was  the  season  of  performances  at  the  Globe  ; 
when  the  eager  multitude  who  crowded  the  pit  might  look  up  through 
the  open  roof  upon  a  brilliant  sky ;  and  when  the  poet  whoso  productions  were 
the  chief  attraction  of  that  atage,  might  rejoice  that  be  could  wander  in  the  free 
woods,  and  the  freeh  fields,  from  the  spring  time, 

"  Wfaen  prond-iHed  April,  dreu'd  in  ill  Iiu  trim,  ^^  ■ 

Hath  put  ■  (pint  of  jouth  in  ei-eijlliinft,"  ,  jyVjiOOJjlC 
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to  the  last  days  of  autumn,  when  he  saw 


A  pleasanter  residence  than  Stratford,  independent  of  all  the  early  aaBociatiooB 
which  endeared  it  to  the  heart  of  Shakspere,  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  as  a 
poet's  reeting-plEtce.  It  was  a  town,  as  moat  old  En^ish  towns  were,  of  houfiea 
amidst  gardens.  Boilt  of  timber,  it  had  been  repeatedlj  devastated  by  fires. 
1S04  and  159S  a  vast  number  of  houses  had  been  thus  destroyed  ;  but  they  were 
probably  emaU  tenements  and  hovels.  New  houses  arose  of  a  better  order  ;  and 
one  still  eiiste,  bearing  the  date  on  its  front  of  1596,  which  indicates  something  of 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  an  old  country  town  before  the  days  ajrived  which,  by  one 
accord,  were  to  be  called  elegant  and  refined — their  elegance  and  refinement  chiefly 
consisting  in  sweeping  away  our  national  architecture,  and  our  national  poetiy,  to 
substitute  buildings  and  books  which,  to  vindicate  their  own  exclusive  pretensions 
to  utility,  rqected  evety  grace  that  invention  could  bestow,  and  in  labouring  for  a 
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dull  uniformity  lost  eveu  the  chuvcter  of  proportion.  Sbakspere's  own  house  was 
no  doubt  one  of  those  quaint  buildings  which  were  pulled  down  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, to  set  up  four  walls  of  plain  brick,  with  equi-distant  holes  cAlled  doors  and 
windows.  Uis  garden  was  a  spacious  one.  The  Avon  washed  its  banks  :  and 
within  its  enclosures  it  had  its  sunny  t«rraces  and  green  lawns,  its  pleached  alleys 
and  honeysuckle  bowers.  If  the  poet  walked  forth,  a  few  steps  brought  him  into 
the  country.  Near  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Shottery  lay  his  own  grounds  of  Bishopton, 
then  part  of  the  great  common  field  of  Stratford.  Not  far  from  the  ancient  chapel  of 
Bishopton,  of  which  Dugdalc  has  preserved  a  representation,  and  the  walls  of  which  still 


[Biihopton  ClupeL] 


remain,would  he  watch  the  operation  of  seed-time  and  harvest.  If  he  passed  the  church 

and  the  mill,  he  was  in  the  pleasant  meadows  that  skirted  the  Avon  on  the  pathway 
to  Ludingt^n.  If  he  desired  to  cross  the  river,  he  might  now  do  so  without  going 
round  by  the  great  bridge  i  for  in  1 699,  s*in  after  he  bought  New  Place,  the  pretty 
foot-bridge  was  erected  which  still  bears  that  date.  His  walks  and  his  farm-laboura 
were  his  recreations.  But  they  were  not  his  only  pleasures.  It  is  at  this  period 
that  we  can  fis  the  date  of  "  Lear."  That  wonderftil  tragedy  was  first  published  in 
1608  ;  and  the  title-page  recites  that  "It  was  plaid  before  the  King's  Mtqesty  at 
White-Hall,  uppon  S.  Stephen's  Night ;  in  Christmas  HolUdaies."  This  most  extra- 
ordinary production  might  well  have  been  the  first  fruits  of  a  period  of  comparative 
leisure  ;  when  the  creative  laculty  was  wholly  untrammelled  by  petty  cares,  and  the 
judgment  might  be  employed  in  working  ag^n  and  again  upon  the  first  conceptions, 
so  as  to  produce  such  a  masterpiece  of  consummate  art  without  after  labour.  The 
next  season  of  repose  gave  birth  to  an  effort  of  genius  wholly  different  in  character ; 
but  almost  as  wonderful  in  its  profound  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
"  Lear  "  is  unequalled  for  its  depth  of  individual  passion.  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  " 
was  published  in  1609.  Both  these  publications  were  probably  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  author  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  these  plays  were  first  produced  before 
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the  Court,  and  there  might  have  been  drcuinstances  which  would  have  rendered  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  prerent  their  publication,  in  the  same  way  that  the  publica- 
tion was  prerented  of  any  other  plays  after  1603,  and  during  the  author's  life-time. 
We  may  well  believe  that  the  Sonnets  were  published  in  1609,  without  the  consent 
of  their  author.  That  the  appearance  of  those  remarkable  lyrics  should  have 
annoyed  him,  by  exposing,  aa  they  now  appear  in  the  eyes  of  some  to  do,  the 
froiltiee  of  his  natur^  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe.  They  would  be  received  by 
hia  &mily  and  by  the  world  as  essentially  fictitious  ;  and  tanked  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  same  class  with  which  the  age  abounded. 

The  year  1608  brought  ita  domeatic  joya  and  calamities  to  Shakspere.  In  the 
flame  font  where  he  had  been  baptized,  forty-three  yeare  before,  was  baptized,  on  the 
2Ist  of  Pebrua*y,  his  grand-daughter,  "Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  HaU,"  In  the 
same  grave  where  his  father  was  laid  in  1 60 1 ,  was  buried  his  mother,  "  Mary  Shak- 
spere, widow,"  on  the  9th  of  Sept«mber,  160B.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Robert  Arden,  who  died  in  1066.  She  waa  probably,  therefore,  about  seventy  yean 
of  age  when  her  sons  followed  her  to  the  "  house  of  all  living."  Whatever  had  been 
the  fortunee  of  her  early  married  life,  her  last  yeare  must  have  been  eminently  happy. 
Her  eldest  son,  by  the  efforts  of  those  talents  which  in  their  development  might 
have  filled  her  with  apprehension,  had  won  his  way  to  feme  and  fortune.  Though 
she  had  parted  with  him  for  a  season,  he  waa  constant  in  hia  visits  to  the  home  of 
hia  childhood.  His  children  were  brought  up  under  her  care  ;  hia  wife,  in  all  like- 
lihood, dwdt  in  affection  with  her  under  the  same  roof.  And  now  he  waa  cwne  to 
be  seldom  absent  from  her  ;  to  let  her  gaze  as  frequently  as  she  might  upon  the  foce 
of  the  loved  one  whom  all  honoured  and  esteemed  ;  whose  fome  she  was  told  was 
greater  than  that  of  aaj  other  livii^  man.  And  this  waa  the  child  of  her  earliest 
caree,  and  of  her  humble  hopes.     He  had  won  for  Imnaelf  a  distinction,  and  a 
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worldly  recompense,  ki  above  even  a  mother's  expectations.     But  iu  Iiis  deep  affoa- 
tion  and  reverence  he  was  uuchangeabl;  her  son.     In  all  love   and  honour  did 

William  Shakspcre,  in  the  autumn  of  1608,  lay  the  head  of  hia  venerable  mother 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  chancel  of  his  beautifiil  parish  church.* 

*  Shaktpere  wm  at  StnUbrd  later  in  the  BUtDmn  o(  1603.     In  hii  will  he  nuikei  a  bequM 
hi*  godioD,  William  Walker.     The  cliild  to  wham  he  wai  ipoiuDr  woa  boptiied  at  Stratford,  Octotier 
IS,  ISOS. 
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CHAPTBE    IV. 

VISITS    TO    LONDON. 


Tbebs  is  a  memorandum  exiBting  {to  wbich  we  shall  hereafter  more  particukrly 
advert),  bj  Thomaa  Qreene,  a  contempoTar;  of  Shakapere,  residing  at  Stratford, 
which,  under  the  date  of  November  17th,  1614,  has  this  record: — "Uj  cousin 
Shakspeare  coming  yesterday  to  town,  I  went  to  see  him  how  he  did,"  We  cite 
this  memorandum  here,  as  an  indication  of  Sbakspere'e  habit  of  occaaionaUy  Tisiting 
London ;  for  Thomas  Greene  was  then  in  the  capital,  with  the  intent  of  opposing 
the  project  of  an  incloeure  at  StratTord.  The  frequency  of  Shakspere'a  TisitB  to 
London  would  essentially  depend  upon  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with  the  theatres. 
He  was  a  permanent  Hhareholder,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  Blackfriars  ;  and  no  doubt 
at  the  Olobe  also.  His  interests  as  a  sharer  might  be  dihgently  watched  over  by  his 
fellows  ;  and  he  might  only  have  visited  London  when  he  had  a  new  play  to  bring 
forward,  the  fruit  of  hia  leisure  in  the  countiy.     But  until  be  disposed  of  his  ward- 
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robe  and  other  properties,  more  fi«quent  demands  might  be  made  upon  hia  personal 
attendam^e  than  if  he  were  totally  free  from  the  responaibilitiea  belonging  to  the 
charge  of  such  an  embarraasing  stock  in  trade.  Mr.  Collier  has  printed  a  memo- 
nndum  in  the  handwriting  of  Edward  Allej-n,  dated  April  1612,  of  the  payment  of 
various  Bums  "  for  the  Blacldijers,"  amounting  to  B&91.  6j.  8rf.  Mr.  CoIUer  adds, 
"  To  whom  the  money  was  paid  is  nowhere  stated  ;  but,  for  aught  we  know,  it  was 
to  Shakeapeare  himsdf,  and  just  anterior  to  his  departure  from  London."  The 
memorandum  is  introduced  with  the  observation,  "  It  aeems  very  likely,  from  evi- 
dence now  for  the  first  time  to  be  adduced,  that  Alleyn  became  the  purchaser  of  out 
great  dramatist's  interest  in  the  theatre,  properties,  wardrobe,  and  stock  of  the  Black- 
friars."  Certainly  the  document  itself  aaya  nothing  about  properties,  wardrobe,  and 
stock.     It  is  simply  as  follows : — 

"April  1612. 
Honey  pud  by  me  K.  A,  (or  the  Blscktrjera  160U 

Uore  for  tfae  Hackfrjen 12Sli' 

More  aga'ne  far  the  Leaus  ....         SIO  li 

Tbe  writings  for  the  mme,  and  other  muU  charge!  3  li  6s.  Od." 

Moretiian  half  of  the  entire  sum  is  paid  "again  for  tfae  lease."  If  the  estimate  "For 
avoiding  of  the  Playbouse,"  &c,  be  not  r^ected  as  an  authority,  the  conjecture  of 
Mr.  Collier  that  the  property  purchased  by  Alleyn  belonged  to  Shakspcre  is  whoUy 
untenable  ;  for  the  Fee,  valued  at  a  thousand  pounds,  was  the  property  of  Burbage, 
and  to  the  owner  of  the  Fee  would  be  paid  the  eum  for  the  lettse.  Subsequent 
memoranda  by  Alleyn  show  that  he  paid  rent  for  the  Blackfriars,  and  expended 
sums  upon  the  building — collateral  proofs  that  it  was  not  Shakspere's  personal  pro- 
perty that  he  bought  in  April  161S.  There  is  distinct  evidence  fiimiahed  by  anoth^ 
document  that  Shakspere  was  not  a  resident  in  London  in  1613  ;  for  in  an  inden- 
ture executed  by  him  on  the  10th  of  March  in  that  year,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
dwelling-house  in  the  precinct  of  the  Blackfriars,  he  is  described  as  "  William  Shake- 
speare of  Stratforde  Upon  Avon  in  theCoimtie  of  Warwick  gentleman  ;"  whilst  his 
fellow  John  Hemings,  who  is  a  party  to  the  same  deed,  is  described  as  "of  London, 
gentleman.''  From  the  situation  of  the  property  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
bought  either  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  theatre,  or  for  some  protection  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  sharers.  lu  the  deed  of  1602,  Shakspere  is  also  described  as  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. It  is  natural  that  he  should  be  so  described,  in  a  deed  for  the 
purchase  of  land  at  Stratford  )  but,  upon  the  same  priudple,  had  he  been  a  resident 
in  London  in  1613,  he  would  have  been  described  as  of  London  in  a  deed  for  the 
purchase  of  property  in  London.  Yet  we  also  look  upon  this  conveyance  as  evidence 
that  Shakspere  had  in  March  1M3  not  wholly  severed  himself  from  his  interest  in 
the  theatre.  He  is  in  London  at  the  signing  of  the  deed,  attending  probably,  to 
the  duties  which  still  devolved  upon  him  as  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars.  He  is  not 
a  resident  in  London  ;  he  has  come  to  town,  as  Thomas  Greene  deecribee,  in  1614. 
But  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  sold  his  theatrical  property  at  alL  Certainly  the 
evidence  that  he  sold  it  to  Edward  Alleyn  may  be  laid  aside  in  any  attempt  to  fix 
the  date  of  Shakspere's  departure  from  London. 

In  the  Novemberof  1611  two  of  Shakspere's  plays  were  acted  at  WhitohalL    The 
entries  of  their  performance  are  thus  given  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Bevels  j " — 

"  By  the  Eingi  HaDnmaa  nyght  «a>  praiented  att  Whithall  before  y<  Einge 

FUyeri :  UaU*  a  play  called  the  Tempeit. 

The  Kings  The  Sih  of  Houember;  A  play  called  y*  winter)  night* 

Playen :  Tayle." 

Ilut  "  The  Tempest "  was  a  new  play  when  thus  performed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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affirm,  upon  tMs.enti;  alooe.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  James  we  have 
seen  tiiat  old  plays  of  Shakapere  were  performed  before  the  King ;  but  at  that  period 
all  hie  pl^s  would  be  equfJlj'  novel  to  the  Monarch  and  to  the  Court.  Aocording 
to  the  aooounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  the  perfbrmAucee  at  Court  of  the 
King's  playetB  appear  to  hare  been  so  numerous  after  the  ;eat  of  the  accession,  that 
it  would  be  neceesoiy  to  iidd  the  attraction  of  novelty  even  to  ESiakqiere's  stock 
plajB.  At  the  Christmas  and  Shrovetide  of  1604-fi  there  were  thirteen  perfonn- 
ancce  by  Shakspere's  company  ;  in  1605-6,  ten  plays  by  the  same;  in  October,  1606, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  three  plays ;  in  1606-7, 
twenty-two  plays;  in  1607-8  there  is  no  record  of  payments,  but  in  1608-9 
there  are  twelve  plays :  in  1610-11  fifteen  plays;  and  in  1611-12  (the  holidays  t« 
which  we  are  now  more  particularly  referring)  there  were  mx  performances  by  Shak- 
spere's company  before  the  King,  and  sixteen  by  the  same  company  "  before  the 
IVince's  Highness."  But  however  probable  it  may  be  that  the  playera  would  bo 
ready  with  novelties  for  the  Court,  espedally  when  other  companies  performed  oon- 
etantly  before  the  royal  iamily,  we  have  a  distinct  record  that  the  plays  of  Sbakq>ere 
held  their  ground,  even  though  the  Court  was  familiar  with  them.  At  the  Easter  of 
1618,  "Twelfth  Night"  and  "The  Winter's  Tale"  were  performed  before  the  King. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  warroDted  in  concluding  that  in  1611  "llie  Tempest"  was  a 
new  play  ;  although  we  have  evidence  that  "  The  Winter's  Tale "  was  then  a  new 
play.  Dr.Formansaw"TheWinter'sTale''attheGlobeontheiethofMay,  1611; 
and  he  describee  it  with  a  minuteness  which  would  make  it  appear  that  he  had  not 
seen  it  before.  This  ia  not  conclusive  ;  but  in  1623  "The  Winter's lUo"  is  entered 
in  the  Offioe-Book  of  the  Master  of  the  Bevels  as  an  old  play,  "  formerly  allowed  of 
by  Sir  George  Bucks."  Sir  George's  term  of  office  commenced  in  1610.  "niis  fixes 
the  date  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  shows  that  it  was  not  an  old  play  when 
performed  at  Court  on  the  Sth  of  November,  1611.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  play 
which  might  be  implied  to  refer  to  the  great  event  of  which  that  day  was  the 
anniveraa^  :^— 

"  If  I  eould  6nd  ciBinpIs 
Of  tlioiuaiidi  Uutt  liad  atmck  snoiuted  kingi 
And  fioariili'd  after,  I  'd  Dot  da 't :  but  UDce 
Nor  brau,  dot  atone,  nor  pArchmtnt,  bean  not  ana. 
Let  vilkiaf  itwlf  fbnweiu't.'' 

But  there  was  a  more  recent  example  of  the  fata  of  one  who  bad  atmck  an  anointed 
king.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  stabbed  by  Bavaillac  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1610  ;  and  certainly  the  terrible  end  of  the  swwBmTi  was  a  warning  tor  "villainy 
itself  "  to  forswear  such  a  crime.  If  "  The  Tempest "  and  "  The  Winter's  lUe,"  and 
probably  "  Cymbeline  "  also,  beloi^  to  this  epoch — and  we  beheve  that  they  were 
separated  by  a  veiy  short  interval — we  have  the  most  delightfol  evidence  of  the  per- 
fect healtbMness  of  Shakspere's  mind  at  this  period  of  his  life.  To  the  legendary 
tales  upon  which  the  essentially  romantic  drama  is  built,  he  brought  all  the  graces 
of  his  poetry  and  all  the  calm  reflectiveness  of  his  mature  understanding.  Beau^ 
and  wisdom  walked  together  as  twin  sisters. 

The  "Book  of  the  Bevels,"  1611-13,  which  thus  shows  us  that  the  graoee  of  Perdita 
and  the  charms  of  Prospero  had  ahcd  their  influence  over  the  oourtly  throng  of 
Whitehall,  also  informs  us  that  on  Twelfth  Night  the  "  Prince's  Masque  "  was  per- 
formed, la  the  margin  there  is  this  entry :  "  This  day  the  King  and  Prince  with 
divers  of  his  noblemen  did  run  at  the  ring  for  a  prize."  There  was  a  magnificence 
about  the  Court  of  James  at  this  period  which  probably  hod  some  influence  evea 
upon  the  productions  which  Shakepere  presented  to  the  Court  and  the  people,  lie 
romantic  incidents  of  "  The  Winter's  1^ "  and  "  The  Tempest,"  the  opportunities 
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affinded  b;  the  oonstructiOD  of  thor  plots  for  gorgeous  scenery,  the  masque  so 
beautifull;  intenroTen  with  the  lovee  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  all  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  poetical  character  of  the  rOTal  ravels.  Prince  Heniy  in  his  prema- 
ture manhood  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  all  noble  exerdsee.  lite  touma- 
meuts  of  this  period  were  sttemptft  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
chivalry.  The  young  man  was  himself  of  a  hi^  and  generous  nature  ;  and  if  he 
was  surrounded  by  some  fovourites  whose  embroidered  suits  and  fettering  armour 
were  the  coverings  of  heartless  profligacy  and  low  ambition,  there  were  others  amongst 
the  oonrtiers  who  honestly  shared  the  enthuaiaBm  of  Henry,  and  invoked  the  genius 
of  chivalry, 

"P<MHM*d  with  deep,  dead  ai  ■  lethaig;,'' 
to  awake  at  the  name  Mdiadua.*  The  "  Prince's  Masque  "  was  one  of  those  elegant 
productions  of  Ben  Jonson  which  have  given  an  immortality  to  the  fleeting  pleasures 
of  the  nights  of  Whitehall.  Jonson's  own  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  these 
masques  show  how  much  that  was  beautiful  as  wdl  as  surprising  was  attempted 
with  imperfect  materiala  The  effects  were  perhaps  very  inferior  to  the  aoenio  dis- 
plays of  the  modem  stage,  though  Inigo  Jones  was  the  machinist  But  the  descrip- 
tions of  these  wonders — rocks,  and  moons,  and  transparent  palaces,  and  moving 
chariots — are  as  vivid  as  if  the  early  genius  of  Stanfield  bad  realized  Uie  poet's  con- 
ceptiona.t 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  a  high  literature  that  the  Jfatguei  of  the  courts  of 
Elizabetb  and  James  were  conceived.  The  dramatic  entertainments — Shakspere's 
especially — 

" thoM  flighb  upon  the  bnnlu  of  Thnmei 

That  BO  did  take  ElJia  and  our  Jamett" — 

were  open  to  all  the  world  ;  and  the  great  showed  their  good  sense  in  cherishing 
tboee  wonderful  productions,  which  could  not  have  been  what  they  are  if  they  had 
been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  ezcllimveness.  But  the  Masque  was  eeseotdally  courtly 
and  r^al.  It  was  produced  at  great  expense.  It  was,  like  the  Italian  Opera,  ooo- 
ceived  in  that  artistical  spirit  which  makes  its  own  laws  and  boundaries.  It  did  not 
profess  to  be  an  imitation  of  common  life.  To  be  understood,  it  assumed  that  a 
certain  portion  of  classical  knowledge  and  taste  existed  in  the  spectator.  Uurd,  in 
his  "  Dialogues,"  eaya,  "  I  should  desire  to  know  what  oouitfy  amusemeuta  even  of 
our  time  are  oomponible  to  the  shows  and  masques  which  were  the  ddight  and 
improvement  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth."  The  masques  of  tjie  time  of  Bliaibetii 
were,  however,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  comparable  with  those  produced  in  the 
reign  of  James ;  in  which  such  men  as  Jonson,  and  Daniel,  and  Fletcher,  were  the 
ortifioeiB — "  artifloer"  is  the  expression  which  Jonson  applies  to  himself  in  connexion 
with  these  performances.  The  masques  of  EHizabetli  were  little  more  than  the  old 
pageants,  in  which  heathen  deities  walked  in  procession  amidst  loud  mudc ;  and 
the  cloth  of  gold  and  the  Eulver  tinsel  constituted  a  fikr  higher  attraction  than  the 
occasional  speeches  of  the  performers. 

Bacon,  whose  own  mind  was  essentially  poetical,  has  an  essay  "Of  Masqnes 
and  Triumphs."  His  notions  are  full  of  taste  :^ — "  It  is  better  tbey  should  be  graced 
with  ek^iancy  than  daubed  with  oost.  Dancing  to  song  is  a  thing  of  great  state 
and  pleasure."     Choirs  placed  one  over  ogiunst  another, — scenes  abounding  with 

*  The  name  odoptsd  by  the  Princa.  DrmnmoDd  called  bim  MaHada,  an  anagiam  of  MUa  i 
Dto. 
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light,— colours  of  white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green, — graceful  auib^ 
not  after  examples  of  known  attirea, — sweet  odours  auddenljr  coming  forth  ; — theee 
are  Bacon's  notions  of  the  chief  requisitos  of  a  masque.  Hia  ideas  were  realized  in 
the  masques  of  Jonson. 

The  refinements  of  the  Court  extended  to  the  people.  The  Bear-Oarden  vm 
adapted  to  theatrical  performances  ;  and  rendered  "  convenient  in  bU  thinga  both 
for  ^jeis  to  plaj  is,  and  for  the  game  of  bears  and  bulls  to  be  baited  in  the 
me."*  The  gorgeouBaeea  of  the  scenic  displays  of  Whitehall  became  at  this  period 
subject  of  imitation  at  the  public  th^tree.  Sir  Hem?  Wotton  thus  writes  to  his 
iphew  on  the  eth  of  July,  1613  ; — "Now  to  let  matters  of  state  sleep,  I  will 
entert^  you  at  the  present  with  what  happened  this  week  at  the  Bankside.  Ihe 
King's  players  had  a  new  play,  called, '  All  is  True,'  representing  some  principal  pieces 
of  Uw  reign  of  Heniy  the  Eighth,  which  was  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  pomp  and  m^esty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage  ;  the  knights  of 
the  order,  with  their  Georges  and  Garter,  the  guards  with  their  embroidered  coots 
end  the  like  ;  sufficient,  in  truth,  within  a  while  to  make  greatness  very  femiliar,  if 
not  ridiculous."  This  description,  as  we  believe,  appliee  to  the  or^nal  representa- 
tion of  Shakspere's  play  of  "  Henry  VnL"+  We  believe  also  that  Shakspere  on  this 
occasion  introduced  such  a  compliment  to  the  govermnent  of  the  Kii^  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  independence  of  his  character  and  the  genuine  patriotism  that  was 
a  part  of  his  nature  : — 


This  is  somewhat  different  from  Jooson's  compliment  to  the  man  : — 

"  Bii  medJlalioDt,  to  hu  heigbt,  arg  STen  : 
All,  all  their  June  ii  ikin  to  bmm  — 
Re  ii  B  god  o'et  kingi.'  t 

And  yet  it  haa  been  said,  either  that  Shakspere  condescended  to  be  a  flatterer,  or 
that  he  did  not  write  the  compUment  to  James  implied  in  Cranmer's  prophecy.  We 
believe  that  he  did  write  the  lines  ;  that  they  are  not  an  interpolstion  ;  and  that, 
although  they  may  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude  for  personal  fovoui^ 
it  is  gratitude  of  the  loftiest  kind,  honourable  alike  to  the  giver  and  to  the  receiver, 
because  wholly  free  ft^m  adulation. 

There  was  a  catastrophe  at  this  representation  of  the  new  play  "  Heniy  Ynt." 
which  m^y  possibly  have  had  some  inttuence  upon  the  future  life  of  Shakspere. 
Sir  Hemy  Wotton  thus  describes  the  burning  of  the  Globe  Theatre . — "  Now  King 
Henry,  making  a  mask  at  the  Cardinal  Wolsey's  house,  and  certain  cannons  being 
shot  off  at  his  entry,  some  of  the  paper,  or  other  stuff  wherewith  one  of  them  wM 
stopped,  did  light  on  the  thatoh,  where,  being  thought  at  first  but  an  idle  smoke,  and 
their  eyes  being  more  attentive  to  the  show,  it  kindled  inwardly,  and  ran  round 
like  a  train,  consuming,  within  lees  than  an  hour,  the  whole  house  to  the  very  ground." 
The  Globe  was  re-built  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  conflagration  was  so  rapid  that 
Prynne  wished  to  show  it  was  a  judgment  of  Providence  upon  playera — "The 
Buddeir  fearfol  burning  even  to  the  ground."  Jonson,  in  his  "Execration  upon 
Vulcan,"  says  the  Globe  was 

"  Bai'd,  era  thooglit  could  nige,  tbi«  nigfat  ban  been." 
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It  appeals  likely  that  this  calamity  terminated  the  direct  and  personal 
Shakspere  with  the  London  stage.  We  do  not  find  him  associated  with  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Qlobe,  nor  with  any  of  the  schemes  for  new  theatres  with  which  AUeyn 
and  Henalowe  were  so  busy.  We  have  no  record  whatever  of  any  new  play  of  Sh^- 
spere's  being  produced  after  this  perfbrmanoe  of  "  Henry  VIIL"  at  the  Olobe.  Was 
he  wholly  idle  as  a  wiitet  ?  We  apprehend  not  Of  the  three  Boman  plays  we  have 
yet  to  speak. 

Every  one  agrees  that  during  the  laat  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  Shakspere 
ceased  to  write.  Yet  we  venture  to  think  that  every  one  is  in  error.  The  opinion 
is.foundeduponabelief  that  he  only  Snally  left  London  towards  the  dose  ofl613. 
We  have  shown,  from  hia  purchase  of  a  large  house  at  Stratford,  his  constant  acqui- 
sttjon  of  landed  property  there,  his  active  engagements  in  the  bu^eea  of  agriculture, 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  matters  connected  with  his  properly  in  which  his 
neighbours  had  a  common  interest,  that  he  must  have  partially  left  London  before 
this  period.  Tbera  were  no  circumstances,  as  fiu-  as  we  can  collect,  to  have  pre- 
vented him  finally  leaving  London  sevend  years  before  1613.  But  his  biogr^hers, 
having  fixed  a  period  for  the  termination  of  his  connexion  with  the  active  business 
of  the  theatre,  BSsume  that  he  became  wholly  unemployed  ;  that  he  gave  himself  up, 
as  Bowe  has  described,  to  "  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends." 
His  income  was  enough,  they  say,  to  dispense  with  labour ;  and  therefore  he  did  not 
labour.  They  have  atbuned  to  "  a  perfect  conviction,  that  when  Shakspere  bads 
adieu  to  London,  he  left  it  predetermined  to  devote  the  residue  of  his  days  excla- 
sively  to  the  cultivation  of  social  and  domestic  happiness  in  the  shades  of  retire- 
ment." These  ore  Dr.  Drake's  words,  who  repeats  what  he  has  found  in  Ualone  and 
the  other  commentators.  Mr.  De  Quincey,  a  biographer  of  a  higher  mark,  gives  a 
currency  to  a  very  similar  opinion  : — "From  1591  to  1611  are  just  twenty  years, 
within  which  space  lie  the  whole  dramatio  creations  of  Shakspeare,  averaging  nearly 
one  for  every  six  months.  In  1 6 1 1  was  written  '  The  Tempest,'  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  last  of  Shakspeare's  works."  *  "  The  Tempest "  has  been  held  by 
some  to  be  Shakspere's  latest  work ;  as  "Twelfth  Night"  was  held  by  others  to  be 
the  latest.  The  conclusion  in  tbe  case  of  the  "  Twelfth  Night"  had  been  proved 
to  be  fiur  wide  of  the  truth.  There  was  poetiy,  at  any  rate,  in  the  belief  that  he 
who  wrote 

"  1 11  break  my  (Mfr, 
Bun  it  certain  fathami  in  the  *uth. 
And  deeper  than  did  tnr  plummet  muad 
1 11  drown  mj  book,' 

waa  "inspired  to  typify  himself  ;"t — for  ever  to  renounce  the  spells  by  which  he 
had  bound  the  subject  mind.  This  is,  indeed,  poetical ;  but  it  is  opposed  to  all 
the  experience  of  the  course  of  a  great  intellect,  Shakspere  had  to  abjure  no  "  rough 
magic,"  such  as  his  Prospero  abjured.  Hia  "potent  art"  was  built  on  the  calm 
and  equal  operations  of  his  surpassing  genius.  More  than  half  of  his  life  had  been 
employed  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  this  power.  The  strong  spur,  fijst  of  necessity, 
and  secondly  of  his  professional  duty,  envied  him  to  wield  this  power,  even  amidst 
the  distractions  of  s,  lifo  of  ooustont  and  variable  occupation.  But  when  the  days  of 
leisure  arrived,  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  mere  habit  of  his  life  would  not 
assert  its  ordinary  control ;  that  the  greatest  of  intellects  would  suddenly  sink  to 
the  condition  of  an  every-day  man  — <^erishing  no  high  plans  for  the  &ture,  looking 
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back  with  no  desire  to  equal  and  excel  the  work  of  tlie  past !  At  the  period  of  life 
when  Chaucer  b^an  to  write  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  Shakspere,  accoiding  to  his 
biogn^heis  was  suddenly  and  utterly  to  ceaae  to  write.  We  cannot  beUeve  it  If 
there  a  parallel  case  in  the  career  of  any  great  artist  who  had  won  for  himself  oom- 
petence  and  fiune  }  Is  the  mere  applause  of  the  woild,  and  a  aufBcien(7  of  the  goods 
of  life,  "the  end-all  and  the  be-all"  of  the  labours  of  a  mighty  mind}  These 
attained,  ia  the  voice  of  his  spiritual  being  to  be  heard  no  more  ?  Are  the  thoughts 
with  which  he  duly  wrestles  to  have  no  utterance  t  Is  he  to  oome  down  from  the 
mountain  from  which  he  had  a  Fisgah-view  of  life,  and  what  is  beyond  life,  to  walk 
on  the  low  shore  where  the  other  children  of  humanity  pick  up  shells  and  pebbles, 
from  the  first  hour  of  their  being  to  the  lost  ?  If  those  who  reason  thus  oould 
present  a.  satiabctory  record  of  the  dates  of  all  Shakspere's  works,  and  especially  of 
hia  later  works,  we  Bhould  still  ding  to  the  belief  that  some  fruits  of  the  last  years 
of  his  literary  industry  had  wholly  perished.  It  is  onneceaaary,  aa  it  appears  to  ua, 
to  adopt  any  such  theory.  Without  the  means  of  fixing  the  precise  di^  of  many 
particular  dramas,  we  have  indisputable  traces,  up  to  this  period,  of  the  a^tpearanoe 
of  at  least  five-sixths  of  all  Siakspere's  undoubted  works.*  The  mention  by  con- 
temporaries, the  notices  of  their  performance  at  Court,  the  publications  through  the 
press,  enable  us  to  assign  epochs  to  a  very  large  number  of  these  work^  whether  the 
labours  of  hia  youth,  his  manhood,  or  his  full  and  riper  years.  It  is  not  a  fanciful 
theory  that  these  works  were  produced  in  cydes  ;  tiwA  at  one  period  he  saw  the 
capabilities  of  the  English  history  for  dramatic  representation  ;  at  another  poured 
forth  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  the  richness  of  hja  humour  in  a  suoceesioQ  of 
heart-inspinting  comedies ;  at  another  conceived  those  great  tragic  creations  which 
have  opened  a  new  world  to  him  who  would  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  the  human 
miad  ;  taking  a  loftier  range  even  in  his  lighter  efforts,  at  another  time  shedding  the 
light  of  his  philosophy  and  the  richness  of  hie  poetry  over  the  regions  of  romantic 
fictioD,  while  other  men  would  have  been  content  to  amuse  by  the  power  of  a  well- 
constructed  plot  and  a  rapid  succession  of  iDcldent&  Are  there  any  dramas  which 
beloug  to  a  class  not  yet  described — draoias  whose  individual  appearance  is  not 
accounted  for  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  fix  the  exact  chronology  of  other 
plays  1  There  is  such  a  class.  It  is  formed  of  the  three  great  Roman  plays  of 
"  Coriolanus,"  "  Julius  Ctosar,"  and  "  Antony  and  Cleopatm."  In  our  "  Studies" 
of  those  plays  we  have  stated  every  dicumstance  by  which  Malone  and  otttera 
attempted  to  fix  their  date  as  between  1607  and  1610.  There  is  not  one 
atom  of  evidence  upon  the  subject  beyond  the  sohtary  fact  that  "  A  book  oallad 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra,"  without  the  name  of  Shakspere  as  its  author,  waa  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  20th  of  May,  1608.  Every  other  entry  of  a  play  fay 
Shakspere  has  preceded  the  publication  of  the  i^y,  whether  piratical  or  otherwisa 
The  "Antonyand  Cleopatra"  of  Shakspere  was  not  published  till  fifteen  years  after- 
wards ;  it  was  entered  in  1623  by  the  publishers  of  the  folio  as  one  of  the  copies 
"  not  formeriy  entered  to  other  men."  And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  entiy  of 
1608  is  decisive  as  to  the  dat«  of  Shakapere's  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra."  Hie  con- 
jectures of  Ualone  and  Chalmers,  which  would  decide  the  dates  of  these  great  plays 
by  some  fancied  allusion,  are  more  than  usually  trivial  What  they  are  we  need  not 
here  repeat. 

The  lines  prefixed  by  Leonard  Digges  to  the  first  oollectod  edition  of  Shakapere'a 
works  would  seem  to  imply  that  "  Juhus  Cieaar"  had  been  acted,  and  was  popular : — 


nng«ge,»>l 
Of  hii,  Iby  wit-fiaugfat  book  bIuII  once  in 

•  3ce  "Studiei,''  p.  10. 


-CooqIc 
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Vot  •hall  I  e'er  IwlicTe  oi  tliink  thee  dead 

(Thongli  mJH'd)  until  our  bankront  ilage  be  iped 

(ImpoHibtet)  with  kusm  neiritnia'd  t*  outdo 

PasiioDa  of  Juliet  and  ber  Somea; 

Or  tiU  I  hear  a  ueue  more  nobl;  take 

Than  when  tby  balf-iwcird  parlefing  Ili™«n«  spake." 

The  "  half-«word  parlejing  Bomans  "  alludes,  there  can  be  litUe  doubt,  to  the  qnarrel 
between  Brutus  anil  Cas^us ;  and  this  la  evidence  that  the  play  was  performed 
before  the  publication  of  Digges's  verses.  We  believe  that  it  was  performed  during 
Shakspere's  lifetime.  Malone  says,  "  It  appaara  bj  the  papers  of  the  late  Ur.  George 
Tertu^  that  a  play  called  'Ctesar's  Tragedy'  was  acted  at  Court  before  the  10th  of 
April,  in  the  year  1613."  We  agree  with  AUlone  that  this  was  probably  Shakspere's 
"Julius  CKear."  That  noble  tn^^y  is  in  cveiy  respect  an  acting  play.  It  is  not 
too  long  for  representation ;  it  has  no  sccnea  in  which  the  poet  BeemB  to  have 
abandoned  him^lf  to  the  inspiration  of  his  subject,  postponing  the  work  of  curtail- 
ment till  the  necessitieB  of  the  stage  should  demand  it  Not  so  was  "  Coriolanua  ; " 
not  BO  especially  was  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra."  They  each  contain  more  Unee  than 
any  other  of  Shakspere's  plays  ;  they  are  each  nearly  a  third  longer  than  "Julius 
CsBBar."  It  is  our  beUef  that  they  were  not  acted  in  Shakspere's  lifetime ;  and  that 
his  f^owa,  the  editors  of  the  folio  in  16S3,  had  the  honesty  to  publish  them  from 
the  posthumous  manuscripts,  uncurtailed.  In  their  existing  state  they  are  not  only 
too  long  for  representation,  but  they  exhibit  evidence  of  that  exuberance  which 
chaiBcterises  the  original  execution  of  a  great  work  of  art,  when  the  artist,  throwing 
all  his  vigour  into  tbe  conception,  leaves  for  a  future  period  the  rejection  or  com- 
preeaion  of  pessagea,  however  splendid  they  may  be,  which  impede  the  progress  of 
the  action,  and  destroy  that  proportion  which  must  never  be  sacrificed  even  to  indi- 
vidual beauty.  We  know  th^  this  was  the  principle  upon  which  Shabpere  worked 
in  the  corroctdon  of  his  greatest  efforts — his  "Hamlet,"  his  "Lear,"  his  "Othello." 
We  believe  that  "Coriolanua"  and  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  have  oome  down  to 
tiB  uncorrected ;  that  they  were  posthumous  worics  ;  that  the  intellect  which  could 
not  remain  inactive  conceived  a  mighty  plan,  of  which  these  glorious  performances 
were  the  commencement ;  that  Shakspore,  calmly  meditating  upon  the  grandeur  of 
the  Boman  story,  seeing  how  fitted  it  was,  not  only  for  the  display  of  character  and 
pasum,  but  for  profound  manifestations  of  the  aspects  of  eodal  life,  ever  changing 
and  ever  the  same,  had  conceived  the  sublime  project  of  doing  for  Bome  what  he  had 
done  for  England.  He  has  exhibited  to  us  the  republic  in  her  youthfiilnees,  and  her 
decrepitude  ;  her  strug^o  against  the  sovereignty  of  one  ;  the  great  contest  for  a 
principle  terminating  in  ruin  ;  an  empire  established  by  cunning  and  proscription. 
There  were,  behind,  the  great  annals  of  Imperial  Bome  ;  a  story  perhaps  unequalled 
for  the  purpoaeA  of  the  philosophical  dramatist,  but  one  which  the  greatest  who  had 
ever  attempted  to  connect  the  actions  and  motives  of  public  men  and  popular  bodies 
with  lofly  poetry,  not  didactio  but  "  ample  and  true  with  life,"  was  not  permitted 
to  touch.  The  marvellous  accuracy,  the  real  substantial  learning^  of  the  three  Soman 
plays  of  Siakspere,  present  the  most  complete  evidence  to  our  minds  that  they  were 
the  result  of  a  proibund  study  of  the  whole  range  of  Boman  history,  including  the 
nicer  details  of  Boman  manners,  not  in  those  days  to  be  acquired  in  a  compendious 
fonn,'but  to  be  bronght  out  by  diligent  reading  alone.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that 
the  last  yeara  of  Shidtspere's  Ijfe  were  those  of  an  earnest  student.  We  confidently 
aA  if  the  beUef  be  not  a  reasonable  one  ? 


.  i,Goot^k' 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    LAST    BIRTHDAY. 


The  htippj  quirt  of  SbRkspere's  retreat  was  not  wholly  uudiaturbed  by  calamity, 
domeetic  and  public  His  brother  Bichard,  who  was  ten  years  his  junior,  was  buried 
at  Stratford  on  the  4th  of  February,  1613.  Of  hia  father's  family  his  siiiter  Joan, 
who  had  married  Mr.  William  Hart  of  Stratford,  was  probably  the  only  other  left. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Gilbert ;  but  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  WiUiam,  in  all  likelihood  he  died  before  bipi.     Oldya,  in  hia  manu- 
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script  DoteB  Upon  Langbaiue,  has  a  etory  of  "  one  of  Shakspeore's  younger  brothen, 
who  lived  to  a  good  old  ag^  even  aome  yeara,  as  I  oomput^  after  the  reatoration  of 
King  Charles  IL"  Oilbert  was  bom  in  1&66  ;  80  that  if  he  had  hved  some  yeftra 
after  the  reatoration  of  Chsriea  II,,  it  ia  not  suiprieiiig  that  "  his  memoij  was 
weakened,"  as  Oldya  reports,  and  that  he  could  give  "  the  moat  noted  actora"  but 
"  httle  aatisAu^OD  in  their  endeavoura  to  learn  aomething  from  him  of  his  brother." 
ITie  story  of  Oldya  is  dearly  apociyphal,  as  &r  as  regards  any  brother  of  Shakspere'a. 
They  were  a  short-lived  race.  His  sister,  indeed,  survived  him  thirty  years.  The 
&mily  at  New  Place,  at  this  period,  would  be  composed  therefore  of  hia  wife  only, 
and  his  unmarried  daughter  Judith  ;  unless  his  eldest  daughter  and  bis  son-in-law 
fbrmed  a  part  of  the  same  household,  with  their  only  diild  Elisabeth,  who  was  bom 
in  1608.  The  public  calamity  to  which  we  have  alluded  waa  a  great  fire,  which 
brdkt  out  at  Stratfbrd  on  the  9th  of  July,  lfiI4  ;  and  "  within  the  space  of  two 
boors  oonsumed  and  burnt  fifty  and  four  dwelling-bouses,  many  of  them  being  very 
fiur  houses,  besides  hams,  stables,  and  other  houses  of  of&oe,  together  with  great 
store  of  com,  hay,  straw,  woocl,  and  timber  therein,  amounting  to  the  value  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  and  upwards  ;  the  force  of  which  fire  was  so  great  (the  wind  setting 
fiill  upon  the  town),  that  it  dispeised  into  so  many  places  thereof^  whereby  the  whole 
town  was  in  very  great  danger  to  have  been  utterly  consumed."*  That  Shokspere 
assisted  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character  in  alleviating  the  miaeries  of  this  cala- 
mity, and  in  the  restoration  of  bis  town,  we  cannot  doubt.  In  the  same  year  we 
find  him  taking  some  interest  in  tlie  project  of  an  incloaure  of  the  oommon-fields  of 
Sbstford.  The  inclosure  would  prot«bly  have  improved  his  proper^,  and  especially 
have  increased  the  value  of  tlie  tithes,  of  the  moiety  of  which  he  held  a  lease.  The 
Corporation  of  Stratford  were  opposed  to  the  inclosure.  They  held  that  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  were  then  deeply  sufTering  from  the 
desolation  of  the  fire  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  soUdtous  that  ESiakspere  should 
take  tlie  same  view  of  the  nmtter  as  themselves.  His  friend  William  Combe,  then 
high  alieriff  of  tlie  county,  was  a  prindpal  person  engaged  in  forwarding  the  indosure. 
The  Corporation  sent  their  common  derk,  Thomas  Greene,  to  London,  to  oppose  the 
project ;  and  a  memorandum  in  hia  liond-writing,  which  still  remains,  exhibits  the 
business-like  manner  in  which  Shakspere  informed  himself  of  the  details  of  the  plan. 
The  first  memorandum  is  dated  the  17th  of  November,  1614,  and  is  as  fdlowa:  — 
"  Hy  Cosen  Shakapeare  oomyng  yesterday  to  town,  I  went  to  see  how  he  did.  Re 
told  me  that  they  assured  him  ihey  ment  to  iudose  no  further  than  to  Ooopel 
Bush,  and  so  upp  straight  (leaving  out  pi  of  the  Dyngles  to  the  field)  to  the  gate  in 
Clopton  hedg,  and  take  in  Salisbury's  peece  ;  and  that  the;  mean  in  Aprill  to  sv^. 
the  land  and  then  to  gyve  satis&cdon,  and  not  before :  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall  say  tb^ 
think  yr.  will  be  nothyng  done  at  all."  Mr.  Oreene  appears  to  have  returned  to 
Stratford  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  dato  of  this  memorandum,  apd  Shakspere 
seems  to  have  remained  in  London  ;  for  according  to  a  second  memorandum,  which 
is  damaged  and  portly  illegible,  an  official  letter  was  written  to  Shakspere  by  the 
Corporation,  accompanied  by  a  privato  letter  from  Hr.  Qreene,  moving  him  to  exert 
bis  influence  against  this  plan  of  the  inclosure :  — "  83  Dec.  A.  Hall,  Lres.  wiytten, 
one  to  Mr.  Manyring — another  to  Mr.  Shakapeore,  with  almost  all  the  company's 
hands  to  ^her.     I  also  wrytte  myself  to  my  C^  Shakspeor,  the  coppyee  of  aU 

our then  also  a,  note  of  the  inconvenyencea  wold  ...  by  the  indosure.*" 

Arthur  Mannering,  to  whom  one  of  these  letters  was  written  by  the  Corporotion, 
was  ofGcially  connected  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  then  residing  at  his  house  ; 

*  Briefgnoled(artherelisfoftheiiilubit«iiU,ODt}iBllth<rf  Maj,  1816,  qaotad  from  Whaln"* 
"  Hillary  oiF  Struford,"  p.  16. 
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and  from  the  letter  to  him,  which  has  been  preeerred,  "  it  appears  that  he  was 
apprised  of  the  injurj  to  be  eipect«d  from  the  intended  indoaure  ;  reminded  of  the 
dunage  that  StraUtord,  then  '  lying  in  the  sahee  of  desolation,'  had  sustained  from 
recent  firee  ;  and  entreated  to  forbear  the  inclosure."*  The  letter  to  Shakspere  has 
not  been  diacovered.  The  fact  of  ite  having  been  written  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
importonoc  which  was  attached  to  his  opinion  by  his  neighhoura.  Truly,  in  his  latw 
jearshe  had 

"  HoDaar,  love,  obedience,  troopa  of  triendi.* 

John  Combe,  the  old  companion  of  Shakapere,  died  at  the  vei;  hour  that  the 
great  fire  was  raging  at  Stratford.  According  to  the  inecription  on  his  monument 
he  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1614.  Upon  his  tomb  is  a  fine  recumbent  figure, 
executed  by  the  same  sculptor  who,  a  few  years  later,  set  up  in  the  same  Chancel  a 
monument  to  one  who,  "  when  that  stone  is  rent,"  shall  still  be  "  f^h  to  all  sgm," 


{Momimait  of  John  Conbe.] 

Shakspere  was  at  this  period  fifty  years  old.  He  was  in  all  probability  healthful 
and  vigorous.  ■  His  life  was  a  pure  and  simple  one  ;  and  its  chances  of  endurance 
were  the  greater,  that  high  intellectual  occupation,  not  forced  upon  hirn  by  necessity, 
varied  the  even  course  of  his  tranquil  existence.  His  retrospectionB  of  the  peat 
would,  we  believe,  be  eminently  happy.  His  high  talents  had  been  employed  not 
only  profitably  to  himself,  but  for  the  advantage  of  his  fellow-oreatures.  He  had 
begun  life  obscurely,  the  member  of  a  profession  which  was  scarcely  more  than 
tolerated.  He  had  found  the  stage  brutal  and  licentious.  There  were  worse  bults 
belonging  to  the  early  drama  than  its  ignorant  coarseness.  It  was  adapted  only  for 
a  rude  audience  in  its  strong  excitement  and  its  low  ribaldry.  He  saw  that  the 
drama  was  to  be  made  a  great  teacher.  He  saw  that  the  highest  things  in  the 
region  of  poetry  were  akin  to  the  natural  feelings  in  the  commonest  natune. 
•  Wheler"!  "  Guide  lo  Stratford.' 


j,Coot^k' 
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He  would  make  the  nobleet  dramatic  creatdona  the  most  popular.  He  knew  that 
the  wit  that  was  unintelligible  to  the  multdtude  was  not  true  wi^ — ^that  the  paeaiott 
which  did  not  move  them  to  tears  or  auger  was  not  real  pasBion.  He  had  raised  a 
despised  branch  of  literature  into  the  highest  art  He  must  have  felt  that  he  had 
produced  works  which  could  nerer  die.  It  was  not  the  applauee  of  princea,  or  even 
the  breath  of  admiring  crowds,  that  told  him  this.  He  would  look  upon  his  own 
great  creations  as  works  of  art,  no  matter  by  whom  produced,  to  be  compared  with 
the  performances  of  other  men, — to  be  meomirod  bj  that  high  ideal  standard  whii^ 
was  a  better  test  than  any  such  comparisons.  Shakapere  could  not  have  mistaken 
his  own  intellectual  position  ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  mind  entirely  free  from  that 
Belf-consdousnees  which  subetitutea  individual  feelings  for  general  truths,  it  was 
Shakspere's  mind.  To  one  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  his  works,  they  come 
more  and  more  to  appear  as  emanations  of  the  pure  intellect,  totally  disconnected 
from  the  personal  relations  of  the  being  which  has  produced  them.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  worldly  trials  of  such  a  mind,  it  had  within  itself  the  power  of 
rising  superior  to  every  calamity.  Although  the  career  of  Shaksporo  was  prosperous, 
he  may  have  felt  "  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  if  not  "  the  oppressor's  wrong."  If 
we  are  to  trust  his  Sonnets,  he  did  feel  theee  things.  But  he  dwelt  habitually  in  a 
region  above  these  clouds  of  common  life.  He  sufiered  fiunily  bereavements ;  yet 
he  chronicled  not  his  sorrows  with  that  fhlse  sentimentality  which  calls  upon  tiie 
world  to  see  how  graceful  it  is  to  weep.  In  his  impersonations  of  feeling  he  has 
looked  at  death  under  every  aspect  with  which  the  human  mind  views  the  last  great 
change.     To  the  thougbtleos  end  selfish  Claudio, 

"  The  wMiieit  nod  mtiat  loathed  worldly  Ufa 
That  age,  ach,  penniy,  and  impriMnnent 
Can  lay  on  natnn,  a  a  paiadiae 
To  what  w«  fcai  of  deatli.'' 

To  the  philosophical  Duke  life  is  a  thing 

"  That  none  bnt  foal*  would  keep.' 
To  Hamlet,  whose  consdonoe  [consciouanesH]  "  puzzles  the  will," 

"The  dnadafwmething  after  death" 

alL"    To  Prospero  the  whole  world  Is  as  perishable  as  the 

"  The  dond-eapp'd  towert,  the  gorgeoDi  psliuec, 
The  loleiim  templet,  the  gnot  globe  itwlf, 
Yefl,  all  which  it  inherit,  ihall  diuoWe ; 
And,  like  thi)  innbitantiiUpageiint  Eaded, 
Le&Te  not  a  rack  bebbd  :  We  are  mch  atoff 
Aa  dnanu  are  made  on,  and  oar  little  life 
la  ronnded  with  a  ileep." 

Shakapere,  when  he  speaks  in  a  tone  q>proaching  to  that  of  personal  feeling,  looks 
upon  death  with  the  common  eye  of  humanity : 

,  "  That  time  of  year  thon  mayat  in  me  behtdd 
When  yellow  Igarei,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hanf 
npon  mote  boDgfai  which  thiike  nguiut  the  cold, 
Bare  rnin'd  choin,  where  Ute  the  aweet  birdt  ang. 
In  DM  ihou  a«'at  the  twilijiht  of  inch  day 
Aa  after  aunaet  bdeih  in  the  wot. 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  lake  away. 
Death'!  aocond  aelf^  that  a^  up  all  in  reat. 

SomflUxiii.  ,-.  I 
, — T^v,CjOOt^he — 
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He  dwdls  in  the  plaoe  of  his  birth,  and  whea  he  asks,  "  the  frionda  of  mj  childhood 
where  are  they  I  an  echo  answers,  where  are  they."  Some  few  remain  i — the  hoary- 
headed  eld  ttiat  he  remembered  fresh  and  full  of  hope.  £ver  and  anon  as  he  rambles 


through  the  villages  where  he  rambled  in  bia  boyhood,  the  head  of  some  one  is  laid 

under  the  turf  whose  name  be  remembera  88  the  foremoat  at  barley-break  or  foot-ball. 

"Ta-maiTDw,  and  to-momw,  and  to-morrow. 
Creep)  in  thi*  pctt;  pots  from  day  lo  da;. 
To  the  Laat  *;lkb1«  of  recorded  tine  ; 
And  (Jl  our  jeiterdmji  bsTc  lighted  boll 
The  wBj  to  dnilj  deiith." 

The  younger  daughter  of  Shakspere  was  married  on  the  10th  of  Februac;,  161S 
to  Thomas  Quiiiey,  as  the  register  of  Stratford  shows.  Thomas  Quiney  was  the  son 
of  lUchard  Quiney  of  Stratford,  whom  we  have  seen  in  1696  soUdting  the  kind 
offices  of  his  loving  countryman  Shakspere.  Thomas,  who  was  bom  in  1588,  was 
probably  a  well-educated  man.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  great  master  of  calligraphy  as 
his  signature  attests, — a  plain  signature,  that  un-pal»ographic  men  may  read : 


^-~~HPi-3  ^ 
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The  last  will  of  Shakspere  would  appwr  to  have  been  prepared  in  some  degree  with 
reference  to  this  marriage.  It  ia  dated  the  SSth  of  March,  1616  ;  but  the  word 
"Januarii  "  seems  to  have  been  first  written  and  afterwards  struck  out,  "Martii" 
having  been  written  above  it  It  is  not  unlikdy,  and  indeed  it  appears  most 
probable,  that  the  document  was  prt^>ared  before  the  marriage  of  Judith ;  for  the 
elder  daughter  is  mentioned  aa  Susanna  Hall, — the  younger  simply  as  Judith.  To 
her,  one  hundred  pounds  is  bequeathed,  and  fifty  pounds  oonditionally.  The  life- 
interest  of  a  further  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  also  bequeathed  to  her, 
with  remainder  to  her  children  ;  but  if  she  died  without  issue  within  three  yean 
after  the  date  of  the  will,  the  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  to  be  otherwise  aj^ffo- 
priated.  We  pass  over  the  various  l^acies  to  relations  and  frimids  *  to  eome  to  the 
bequest  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  property.  All  the  real  eetate  is  devised  to  his 
daughter  Susamia  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life.  It  is  then 
entailed  upon  her  firrt  aoa  and  his  heiia  male  ;  and  in  de&ult  of  such  issue,  to  her 
second  son  and  his  heirs  male ;  and  so  on  ;  in  defitult  of  such  issue,  to  his  grand- 
daughter Miiabeth  Hall  (called  in  the  language  of  the  time  his  "  niece ")  :  and  in 
default  of  such  inue,  to  his  daughter  Judith,  and  her  heirs  male.  By  this  strict 
Oitailment  it  was  manifestly  the  object  of  Shakspere  to  found  a  family.  like  many 
other  such  purposes  of  short-aghted  humanity  the  object  was  not  accomplished. 
His  elder  daughter  had  no  issue  but  Elimbeth,  and  she  died  childless.  The  heiis 
male  of  Judith  died  before  her.  The  estates  were  scattered  after  the  second 
generation ;  and  the  descendants  of  hb  edster  were  the  only  transmitters  to 
posterity  of  his  blood  and  lineage.t 

"  Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second-best  bed,  with  the  furniture."  "nus  is  the 
(dause  of  the  will  upon  which,  for  half  a  (Mntury,  all,  men  believed  that  Shakspere 
recollected  his  wife  only  to  mark  how  little  he  esteemed  her, — to  "  cut  her  off,  not 
indeed  with  a  shilling,  but  with  an  old  bed."  We  had  Ute  satisEaotion  of  first 
showing  the  utter  groundleasnees  of  this  opinion,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  that 
the  statement  which  we  originally  published,  some  ten  years  ago,  is  now  Adly  acqui- 
esced in  by  all  writers  on  Shakspere.  But  it  was  once  very  difi^«nL  To  show  the 
universalis  of  the  former  beUef  in  such  a  charge,  we  will  first  exhibit  it  in  the 
words  of  one,  himself  a  poet,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  desire  to  depreciate 
the  greatest  master  of  bis  art  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  "  life  of  Byron,"  speaking  of  un- 
happy marriages  with  reference  to  the  domestic  miafbrtune  of  his  noble  Mend,  thus 
expreeaes  himself: — 

"  By  whatever  austerity  of  temper,  or  habits,  the  poets  Dante  and  Milton  may 
have  drawn  upon  themseivee  such  a  fate,  it  might  be  eipeoted  that,  at  least,  the 
'gentle  Shakspere'  would  have  stood  exempt  from  the  oonunon  calamity  of  his 
brethren.  But,  among  the  very  few  facts  of  his  life  that  have  been  transmitted  to 
US,  there  is  none  more  clearly  proved  than  the  unhappiness  of  his  marriage.  The 
dates  of  the  births  of  his  children,  com|)ared  with  that  of  his  removal  &om  Strat- 
ford,— the  total  omission  of  his  wife's  name  in  the  first  draft  of  his  will,  and  the 
bitter  sarcasm  of  ths  bequest  by  which  he  remembers  her  afterwards,  all  prove  beyond 
B  doubt  both  his  separation  from  the  lady  early  in  life,  and  his  unfriendly  feeling 
towards  her  at  the  dose  of  it. 

"  In  endeavouring  to  argue  agunst  the  conclusion  naturally  to  be  deduced  from 
this  will,  Boewell,  with  a  strange  ignorance  of  human  nature,  remarks, — '  If  he  had 
token  offence  at  any  part  of  his  wife's  conduct,  I  cannot  believe  he  would  have  taken 
this  petty  mode  of  expressing  iL'  " 

Stevens,  amongst  many  faults  of  taste,  has  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeling 
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to  denj  the  inferences  of  Malone  in  this  matter  of  the  "  old  bed."  Ho  considers 
this  bequest  "a  mark  of  peculiar  tendernesB  ;"  and  he  aasumee  that  she  vaa  pro- 
Tided  for  by  settlement.  Sterens  was  a  conTeTancer  hj  profes^on.  Malone,  who 
was  also  at  the  bar,  sajs,  "  what  proTision  was  made  for  her  bj  settlement  does  not 
appear."  A  writer  in  "Lardner's  Cyclopodia"  doubts  the  legal  view  of  the  matter 
which  StereoA  charitably  takes  : — "  Had  he  already  proTided  for  bor  1  Tf  so,  he 
would  surely  have  alluded  to  the  faet ;  and  if  he  had  loft  her  the  interest  of  ft 
spedfio  sum,  or  the  rent  of  some  messuage,  there  would,  we  think,  haTe  been  a 
stipulation  for  the  reTersion  of  the  property  to  hia  children  after  her  decease," 
Boswdl,  a  third  legal  editor,  thus  writes  upon  the  same  subject ; — "  1/  we  may 
suppose  that  some  proriaion  had  been  made  for  her  during  his  lifetdme,  the  bequest 
of  his  second-best  bed  was  probably  considered  in  those  days  neither  as  uncommon 
or  reproachful."  As  a  somewhat  paraQd  example  BosweU  cites  the  will  of  Sir 
Hiomas  Luc^,  in  1600,  who  ffvee  his  son  his  second-beet  borse,  but  no  land, 
because  hia  f^ther-in-Iaw  had  promised  to  provide  for  him.  We  will  present  our 
readers  with  a  case  in  which  the  parallel  is  much  closer.  In  the  will  of  Darid 
Cecil,  Ilsq.,  grandfather  to  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  we  fiud  the  following  bequest  to 
his  wife ; — 

"  Item — /  miS  that  my  viife  have  aH  the  plate  &tat  wai  hen  hefon  I  married  h^  ;  and 
tieen^  h/t  and  a  buU."* 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  query  of  the  Cydopsedist, — "  Had  ho  already  provided 
for  her  I  If  80,  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  the  fact"  Poor  Dame  Cecdl, 
according  to  this  interpretatton,  had  no  resource  but  that  of  milking  her  twenty  kye, 
kept  upon  the  common,  and  eating  aour  curds  out  of  a  silver  bowL 

The  "  forgetftilnees  "  and  the  "  neglect"  by  ^lakspere  of  the  partner  of  his  for- 
tunes for  more  than  thirty  years  is  good-naturedly  imputed  by  Stevens  to  "  the 
indisposed  and  sickly  fit."  Malone  will  not  have  it  so  : — "  The  various  regulations 
and  provisions  of  our  author's  wiU  show  that  at  the  time  of  making  it  he  had  lit 
attire  vee  of  hit  factdtie»."  We  thoroughly  agree  with  Malone  in  this  particular. 
Shakspere  beque^hs  to  hia  second  daughter  three  hundred  pounds  under  certain  con- 
ditions ;  to  hia  aiater  money,  wearing  apparel,  and  a  life  intflrest  in  the  house  where 
she  lives ;  to  his  nephews  five  pounds  each  ;  to  his  grand-daughter  his  plate ;  to  the 
poor  ten  pounds  i  to  Tarious  friends,  money,  rings,  his  sword.  Ute  chief  bequest, 
that  of  his  real  property,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Item — I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter,  Susanna  HaU,  for 
better  enabling  of  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  perfonnanoe  thereof 
all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  afore- 
swd,  called  the  New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuEigee  or  tenements, 
.  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lyin;^  and  being  in  Henley  Street,  vrithin  the  borough 
of  Stratford  aforesaid  ;  and  all  my  bams,  atables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments  whateoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  per- 
ceived, or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  Old  Stmtford,  Bishopton,  and  Weloombe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said 
county  of  Warwick  ;  and  also  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances, 
wherein  one  John  Bobinson  dweUeth,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  Bladcfriais  in 
London,  near  the  Wardrobe  ;  and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever :  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  s^d  premises,  with  their 
appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural 
life  ;  and  afl»r  her  decease  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,"  &o. 

Immediately  after  this  clause, — t^  which  all  the  reed  property  is  bequeathed  to 

*  Peck'i  "  Ddidcrala  Curioia,"  lib.  iii.  Ho  2. 
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Hal),  for  her  life,  and  then  entailed  upon  her  heirs  toale  ;  and  in  de&ult  of 
such  issue  upon  his  gnmd-daughter,  and  her  heirs  male ;  and  in  default  of  such 
issue  upon  his  daughter  Judith  and  her  heirs  male, — comee  the  clause  relating  to 
his  wife. — 

"Jlem — I^va  unto  my  wife  my  Kcond-bett  bed,  witA  aefamiture." 

It  was  the  object  of  Shakspere  by  this  will  to  perpetuate  a  famUs  eUalt.  In 
doing  so  did  he  neglect  the  duty  and  afiectioa  which  he  owed  to  his  wife  ]  He 
did  nek 

Shakspere  knew  the  law  of  En^tod  better  than  hie  1^^  conuuentatora.  His 
estates,  with  the  exception  of  a  copyhold  teaemont,  expressly  mentioned  iii  his  will, 
won/reeAold.  His  woe  was  entitled  to  DOWER.  She  was  provided  for,  as  the 
wife  of  David  Cecil  was  provided  for,  who,  without  doubt,  was  not  "  cut  off"  with 
her  own  plate  and  twenty  kye  and  a  bull  She  was  provided  for  amply,  by  (ha  oiaar 
and  undeniabie  operation  of  the  Eiu^iA  lav.  Of  the  lauds,  houses,  and  gardens 
which  Shakspere  mieriud  firom  his  father,  she  was  assured  of  the  life-interest  of  a 
third,  should  she  survive  her  husband,  the  instant  that  old  John  Shakspere  died.  Of 
the  capital  messuage,  called  Now  Place,  the  best  house  io  Stratford,  which  Shakspere 
purchased  in  1097,  she  was  assured  of  the  same  life-intereet,  fix>m  Uie  moment  of  the 
oonvCTance,  provided  it  was  a  direct  conveyance  to  her  husband.  That  it  was  so 
oonv^ed  we  may  infer  fhnn  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  of  the  lands  in  Old  Strat- 
ford, and  other  places,  which  were  purchased  by  Shakspere  in  1 60S,  and  were  then 
conveyed  "  to  the  oulye  proper  use  and  behoofe  of  the  saide  William  Shakespere,  his 
heires  and  assignee,  for  ever."  Of  a  life-interest  in  a  third  of  these  lauds  also  was 
she  assured.  The  tenement  in  Black&iars,  purchased  in  1614,  was  conveyed  to 
Shakspere  and  three  other  perionti  and  after  his  death  was  re-conveyed  by  those  per- 
sons to  the  uses  of  his  will,  "  for  and  in  perfbrmance  of  the  oonfidoneo  and  trust  in 
them  reposed  by  William  Shakespeare  deceased."  In  this  estate  certainly  the  widow 
of  our  poet  had  not  dower.  The  reason  is  pretty  clear — it  was  theatriaJ  property. 
It  has  been  remarked  to  us  that  even  the  oiprees  mention  of  the  second-best  bed 
was  anything  but  unkindnesa  and  insult ;  that  the  best  bed  was  in  all  probability  an 
h^r-Ioom  :  it  might  have  descended  to  Shakspere  himself  from  his  &ther  as  an 
heii^loom,  and,  as  such,  was  the  property  of  his  own  heiis.  The  beet  bod  was  con- 
sidered amongst  the  most  important  of  those  chattels  which  went  to  the  hdr  l^ 
custom  with  the  house.  "And  note  that  in  some  places  chattels  as  heir-looms  (as 
the  beat  bed,  taUe,  pot,  pan,  cart,  and  other  dead  chatty  moveable)  may  go  to  Uie 
heir,  and  the  heir  in  tiiat  case  may  have  an  action  for  them  at  the  common  law, 
and  shall  not  sue  for  them  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  but  the  heir-loom  is  due  by 
custom,  and  not  by  the  common  law,"* 

It  is  unneoeeaary  for  us  more  minutely  to  enter  into  the  question  before  ua.  It 
is  sufficient  for  ua  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  abtolule 
cerUUniff  that  the  wife  of  Shakspere  was  provided  for  by  the  natural  operation 
of  the  law  of  England.  She  could  not  have  been  deprived  of  this  provision 
except  by  the  Itgal  ppooeos  of  Fine, — the  voluntary  renunciation  of  her  own  right. 
If  her  husband  had  alienated  his  real  estates  she  might  still  have  held  her  right, 
even  against  a  purchaser.  In  the  event,  which  we  believe  to  be  improbable,  that 
she  and  the  "  gentle  Shakspere "  Uved  on  terms  of  mutual  unkindneas,  she 
would  have  refljsed  to  renoonce  the  right  which  the  law  gave  her.  In  the 
more  probable  case,  that,  surrounded  with  mutual  friends  and  relations,  they 
lived  at  least  amicably,  she  could  not  have  been  asked  to  rcugn  it  In  the 
most  pn>bable  case,  that  they  lived  affectionately,  the  legal  provisiou  of  dower 


*  "  Coke  npni  LitdetMi,"  IS  b. 
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would  have  been  r^ftrd«d  eib  the  natural  and  proper  amDgemeat — so  natural 
and  usual  as  not  to  be  referred  to  in  &  wilL  Bj  reference  to  other  wills  of  the 
same  period  it  ma;  be  seen  how  unusual  it  was  to  make  any  other  provieion 
for  a  wife  than  bj  dower.  Such  a  provision  in  those  dajs,  when  the  bulk  of  pro- 
perty was  rtal,  was  a  matter  of  oouree.  The  solutJrai  whi^  we  have  here  offered  t< 
this  long-disputed  question  supersedee  the  neceaoity  of  any  om^eetm/n  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  provision  which  those  idio  reverence  the  memoiy  of  Shakspere  rrattt 
hold  he  made  for  his  wife.  Amongst  those  conjectures  the  most  plausible  haa  pro- 
ceeded from  the  zealous  desire  of  Mr.  Brown*  to  remove  an  unmerited  stigma 
fkim  the  memory  of  our  poet.  He  believes  that  provision  was  made  for  Shakspere's 
widow  through  his  theatrical  property,  which  he  imagines  was  asaigned  ^ 
to  her.  Such  a  conjecture,  true  as  it  may  still  be,  is  not  neoeaaary  for  N^ 
the  vindication  of  Shakapere'a  aenae  of  justice.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  first  presented  the  true  solutiMi  of  the  diflSculty.  There  are  lines 
in  Shakspere,  familiar  to  all,  which  would  have  pomted  to  it : — 

"Ndw,  (ail  Hippoljrta,  oar  nuptial  hour 
Dnwi  on  spue ',  four  happy  daya  bring  in 
Another  tdood  ;  hut,  oh,  methinki  how  slow 
Thij  old  moon  wnnei !  she  lingera  my  deurca 
Uke  to  n  siop-di.me,  or  a  Dowioca  f 
Long  withering  out  a  jonng  niMi')  reveDus." 

Midmmmer  Nighei  Dnant,  Art  I.  Sc  I. 

The  will  of  Shakapere  thua  oommencee  ; — "  I,  William  Shakspere,  of  < 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  in  perfect  health 
and  memory,  (Ood  be  praised  '.)  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will 
and  testament."    And  yet  within  one  month  of  this  declaration  William 

Shakspere  is  no  more  : 

OBirr  ANO.  DOL  1616.  mia.iib  53.  die  23.  ap. 

Such  is  the  inacription  on  his  tomb.     It  is  corroborated  by  the  register 
of  his  burial : —  ? 

"April  2S,  WilL  Shaktpere,  Gent." 

Writing  forty-sii  years  after  the  event,   the   vicar   of  Stratford  eaya, 
"Shakspere,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry  meeting,  and,  it 
aeema,  drenk  too  hard,  for  Shakspere  died  of  a  fever  there  oontractod." 
A  tradition  of  this  nature,  surviving  its  object  nearly  half  a  century,  is 
not  much  to  be  relied  on.     But  if  it  were  absolutely  true,  our  reverence 
for  Shakspere  would  not  be  diminished  by  the  fact  that  he  accelerated 
his  end  in  the  exercise  of  hospitalitf ,  according  to  the  manner  of  his  age, 
towards  two  of  the  moat  illustrious  of  his  friends.     The  "  men;  meet- 
ing," the  last  of  many  social  hours  spent  with  the  fiill-heari«d  Jonson  ^ 
and  the  elegant  Drayton,  may  be  contemplated  without  a  painful  feeling,     • 
Shakspere  possessed  a  mind  eminently  soda] — "  be  was  of  a  tjee  and 
generous  nature."     But,  says  the  tradition  of  half  a  century,  "  he  drank 
too  hard "   at  this  "  merry   meeting."      We  believe  that  this  is  the 
vulgar  colouring  of  a  common  inddent.      He  "died  of  a  fever  there ^ 
contracted,"     The  fever  that  is  too  often  the  attendant  upon   a  hot 

"  "  Bhakiprare'i  Autobiographical  Poemg." 

t  -Dovageruhfi*  oaed  in  the  original  koh  of  a  widow  r«c«Tiiig  (li>>o«r  out  of  the": 
which  baa  deicended  to  the  heir  with  thii  cnatomaiy  charge, 
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spring,  wbea  the  low  grounds  upoo  s  river  bank  have  been  recentlj  iDuudated,  ie  a 
fever  that  the  good  people  of  Stratford  did  not  well  understand  at  that  day.  The 
"  merry  meeting "  rounded  off  a  tradition  much  more  effectively.  Whatever  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  last  iUness,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  closing  scene  vta 
full  of  tranquillity  and  hope  ;  and  that  he  who  had  sought,  perhaps  more  than  any 
man,  to  look  beyond  Uie  material  and  finite  things  of  the  world,  should  rest  at  last 
in  the  "peace  which  paascth  all  understanding " — in  that  assured  belief  which  the 
opening  of  bia  will  has  expressed  with  far  more  than  formal  solemnity: — "Icom- 
mend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Grod  my  creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  believing 
through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour,  to  bo  made  partaker  of  life 
everlasting." 


[end  of  the  niOOKAFHY.] 
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1.— SHAKSPEEES    WILL. 


"  rifotmo  qvinto  4ie  Martii,  Anno  Segni  Domini  noitri  Jacobi  nunc  Bejii  AnyKit,  tc.  dedmo 
quarto,  et  Seolia  ^uadragttimo  nono.    Anno  Donini  1618. 

"In  Uiename  of  Qod,  Amen.  IiWillum  Shakspere,cif  Stntford-iipon-AToii,iD  the  count}' 
of  Wanrick,  gent,  in  prafect  health  andmemoiy,  (Qod  ba  indued!)  do  make  and  ordain  UiU 
m;  laHt  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that,  ia  to  biq'  :     , 

"  Fint,  I  commend  mj  sool  into  the  hands  of  Ood  m;  creator,  hoping,  and  asBoredlj 
believing,  through  the  only  mecits  of  JeauB  Ohiist  my  SaTiour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life 
ereiiaating ;  and  m;  bod;  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 
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"  Item,  I  gwe  and  beqaeUh  onto  my  dftuehter  Jnditl)  one  hnndred  and  Uttj  ponnda  oC  lairM 
English  money,  to  be  pud  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  Bay,  one  bou- 
dred  poonds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  porlioa  mlhio  one  }e«r  after  iDy  decease,  with 
consideratioD  after  the  rate  of  two  shUlinga  in  the  pound  for  so  long  time  as  the  same  ahaU 
be  unpaid  tmto  ber  aAer  m;  decease ;  and  the  fifty  ponnda  residue  thereof,  upon  her  sniren- 
dering  of,  or  giving  of  such  enfflcient  security  as  tbe  OTereeers  of  this  my  will  shaU  like  of,  to 
surrender  or  grant,  all  her  eatato  and  right  that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my 
decease,  or  that  she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances, 
lying  and  being  in  Stratford-upoD-Avon  aforesaid,  in  tlie  said  county  of  Wanricl^  bdng 
parcel  or  holden  of  tbe  manor  of  Bowii^ton,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  hraie 
for  ever. 

"  Ileitt,  I  give  and  beqnealh  nnto  my  said  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
more,  if  she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  nest  ensuing  the  day 
of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  are  to  pay  her  consideration  from 
my  decease  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid :  and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term  vithout  issue 
of  her  body,  then  mj  will  is,  and  I  do  give  and  beqtieath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my 
niece  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  forth  bj  my  eiacntors  during  the  life  of 
my  sister  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit  thereof  coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister 
Joan,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain  amongst  the  children  of  my 
said  sister,  equally  to  be  divided  amongst  them ;  but  if  my  said  daughter  Judith  be  living  at 
the  end  of  the  sud  three  years,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and 
bequeath,  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  out  by  my  eiecutois  and  overseers  for 
the  best  benefit  of  her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her  so  long  as  she 
shall  be  married  and  covert  baron ;  but  my  will  is,  that  she  shall  have  the  consideration 
yeariy  paid  unto  her  daring  her  life,  and  after  her  decase  the  said  stock  and  oonsideralion  to 
be  paid  to  her  children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors  or  asugns,  she  living  the 
said  term  after  my  decease :  provided  that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end  of  the  said 
three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  [lime]  after,  do  sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the 
issue  of  her  body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her,  and  to  be 
adjudged  so  by  my  eiecntois  and  oveneers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  said  hundred  and  fifl? 
pounds  shall  he  pud  to  such  husband  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan  twen^  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing 
apparel,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  ny  decease ;  and  I  do  will  end  deviss 
unto  her  the  house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  whermn  she  dweUetli,  for  her 
natnatural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve-pence, 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons,  William  Hart,  Thomas  Hart,  and  Michael 
Hart,  five  pounds  a  piece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  ray  decease. 

"Hem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Hail  all  my  plate  (except  my  broad  silver 
and  gilt  bowl )  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my  will. 

"  Tlem,  I  give  and  Ijeqneath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford  aforesaid  ten  pounds ;  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Combe  my  sword;  to  Thomas  Bussel,  esq.,  five  pounds;  and  to  Francis  Collins  of  the 
borough  of  Warwick,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent.,  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence,  to  be  paid  within  ooe  year  after  my  decease. 

"  Itrm,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  ISamnel]  Sadler  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  to 
buy  him  a  ring ;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent.,  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a 
ring  ;  to  my  godson  William  Walker,  twenty  shillings  in  gold  ;  to  Anthony  Nash,  gent.,  twenty- 
sii  BhiUings  eight-pence  ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash,  twenty-six  shitlings  oght-pence ;  and  to  my 
feUowB,  John  Hemyni^o,  ffichard  fiurbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence 
apiece,  to  bny  them  rings. 

"  /(era,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  for  better 
enabling  of  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that  capital 
messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  The  New  Plaoe, 
wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tooements,  with  the  apptutenaoces,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  Henley  Street,  within  the  bomngh  of  Stratford  aforesaid ;  and  all  my  bams, 
stables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tonemente,  and  hereditaments  whataoever,  situate,  lying,  and 
bcdng,  or  to  l>«  had,  received,  perceived,  or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets  villages,  fields, 
and  grounils  of  Stratford-upon-Avan,  Old  Stratford,  Uisbopton,  and  Wetcombe,  or  in  any  of 
them,  in  (he  swd  county  of  Warwick  ;  and  also  all  t)iat  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, wherein  one  John  Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars 
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a  Loudon,  near  Che  Wardrobe ;  and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatso- 
iver;  to  have  and  to  hold  aD  and  singuUr  the  Baid  premises  with  their  appurtenanees,  unto 
he  said  Sosanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life ;  and  atler  her  deceaiie  to 
the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  end  U>  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first 
son  lawfully  issuing,  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her  body  lawfully 
iaaniug,  and  to  (he  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  second  son  laTRiUy  issuing  ;  and  for 
default  of  such  heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully  ieauing,  and 
to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  third  son  lawftiUy  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  sach 
issue,  the  same  so  to  be  and  rera^  to  the  fourth,  flflh,  sixth,  and  seventh  sous  of  her  body, 
lawfi^  issuing  one  after  another,  and  to  the  h^rs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said  fourth,  Qilh, 
sixth,  and  seventli  sons  lawfully  issuing,  in  suob  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  be  and 
un,  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heire  moles;  and  for 
default  of  such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my  a^d  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawfully  isHuiug ;  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  tlie 
hein  males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of 
e  the  Bud  William  Shakspeare  for  ever. 

"  Iltm,  I  give  imte  my  wife  my  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture. 

"  Item,  T  give  and  beqtieath  to  my  said  daughter  Judith  my  brood  silver  gilt  bovrt.  All  the 
ist  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  honschold-stuQ'whatfloeTer,  after  my  debts 
and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  espenses  discharged,  I  give,  dense,  and  bequeath  to  my  aon- 
w,  John  Hall,  gent.,  and  my  daughter  Suaanna  his  wife,  whom  I  ordain  and  make  executors 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and  appoint  the  said  Thomas  Russel,  esq., 
and  Francis  Collins,  gent.,  to  be  overseers  hereof.  And  do  revoke  all  former  wiUa,  and  publish 
to  be  my  last  will  and  testameuL  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand,  the 
d^  and  year  first  above-written. 

"  By  me,  BBdUun  S^iAsfat. 

"  WUatn  to  ike  jmbUthing  lirreof, 
Fea.  Collyns, 
JiTJus  Shaw, 
John  Bobimboh, 

HlMNET  SaOLEB, 
BOBEBT  WOATtCOAt. 

"  Probation  fuU  tettanunlum  luprateriptum  apud  Loruhn,  coram  MagUiro  WtUiam  Bgrdt,  Legum 
DodoTt,  tc.  vicetimo  tecuudo  4U  meiini  /unit,  Juno  Domini  1616  ;  juramenln  Johannit  Halt 
luiau  ex.  cui,  ic.  lie  bene,  ^.  jurat,  raertiala  polatate,  itc,  Buvmna  HaU,  alt.  ex.  dc.  earn 
aa»  vtnrrit  ^,  peiitar,  Ac.' 
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WILUAM  SHAKSFERX  .    k  moGRAFH^'. 


II.— SOME  POINTS  OF  SHAKSPERES  WILL. 


The  solemn  clause, "  Hy  body  to  the  ettiii  wbereof  il  is  made,"  was  earned  into  effect  by  the 
burial  or  William  Sh^Qpere  in  tlie  chancel  of  hk  parish  church.  A  tomb,  of  wbicb  we  ahaO 
presently  Bpeak  more  particularly,  was  erected  to  Us  memory  before  1633.  The  following 
ore  inscribed  beneath  the  bust : 


Stay  fassbnoeb,  wh*  ooebt  thov  by  bo  Fisr, 

Bead,  if  thov  caksi,  whom  enviovs  death  hath  plast 

WiTHIU  THIS  MONTllBNT,  ShAEBPEABX,  WITH  WHOKB 

Qncs  Natvbe  sitie  ;  whose  name  doth  beck  ts.  tombb 


a  letter  from  Warwickshire,  in  1693,*  the  writer,  afler  describing  the  mommient  to  Shak- 
apere,aitd  giving  ita  inseriptioD,  bi^b,  "Neaf  die  wall  where  this  monument  is  erected  lies  the 
plain  ft'ee-stoD*  underaettth  which  his  body  is  buried,  with  this  epitaph  made  by  himself  a 
Utile  befora  his  death."  He  then  gives  the  epil<q>h,  and  subsequently  adds,  "  Not  one  for 
fear  of  the  cnree  above-sud  dare  touch  hia  grai-e-stone,  though  his  wife  and  daughters  did 
earnestly  desim  to  be  laid  in  the  same  grare  with  him."  This  information  is  given  by  the 
LSt  upon  llie  authority  of  the  cltsrli  who  sliowed  him  the  church,  who  "was  above  eighty 
i  old."  Here  ia  miqoestionable  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  free-stone  seventy- 
□  years  afler  the  death  of  Shokspcre.  i  We  hare  ao  earlier  authority.  In  a  plale  to 
Dugdale's  "  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,"  first  published  in  lSfi6,  we  have  a  representa- 
'on  of  Shakspere's  tomb,  with  the  following:  "  Neare  the  wall  where  this  monument 
.  erected,  lyeth  a  plun  &ee-st<«ie,  underneath  irtiich  his  body  is  bnried,  with  this 
epit^h 

"  Good  frend,"  4c. 

But  it  is  very  rent ariuble,  we  think,  that  this  pliun  free-etone  does  not  bear  t^e  name  of  Shak 
spare — has  nothing  to  estabhsh  the  fact  that  the  stone  ori^all;  belonged  to  his  grBve.  We 
apprehend  that  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  hia  death  and  the  setting.np  of  the 
monument,  a  stone  was  temporarily  placed  over  the  grave ;  and  that  the  warning  not  to  touch 
the  bones  was  the  stonemason's  invention,  la  aecm^  their  reverence  tJO  a  Btling  monument 
should  be  prepared,  if  the  stane  were  not  ready  in  his  yard  to  serve  for  any  grave.  We  qidte 
agree  with  Mr.  De  Quincey  that  this  doggrel  attributed  to  Shakspere  is  "equally  below  his 
intellect  no  less  than  his  scholarship,"  and  we  hold  with  him  that  >'  as  a  sort  of  mtt  vitUw 

*  Fublithed  from  the  original  manuHript  by  Hr.  Sodd,  18^.^  ( 'n.W  \c 
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appeal  to  future  Baxtons,  it  is  vortby  of  the  gnve^digger  or  the  pariBh-clerk,  who  was  probably 
he  author." 

The  bequest  of  the  second-best  bed  to  his  wife  was  an  inlerlineation  id  ShaJispere'a  Will. 
"  He  had  forj^ot  bar,"  SBfa  Malone.  There  ww  another  bequest  which  was  also  an  interlinea- 
tion :  "  To  m;  fellows,  John  Hemjnge,  Bichard  Bnrbage,  and  Henry  Cuudell,  twenty-six.  ahil- 
lingB  eightpence  apiece,  to  bay  tbem  liogB."  It  is  not  nnlikel;  that  theae  companions  of  his 
professional  life  derived  substantial  advantages  from  his  death,  and  probabl^  paid  him  an 
annuity  after  his  retirement  The  beqneet  of  the  rings  marked  his  MendBhip  U>  them,  as  the 
liequest  of  the  bed  his  affection  to  his  wife.  She  died  on  the  Otb  of  August,  1023,  and  w 
buried  oil  the  6th,  according  to  the  legister 

Her  grave-stone  is  neit  to  the  stone  with  the  doggrel  inscriplion,  but  nearer  to  tiie  north  wall, 
npon  which  Shakspere's  monument  is  placed.  The  stone  has  a  brass  plate,  with  the  fbllowing 
inscription ; 

p  Ainie,  WIFE  OF  Willuh  Shakbspeaiie,  ' 

i23,  BEIHO  OF  THE  AOE  Or  07  YEMIBS." 

"  VfiEBl,  tU  HATER,  lU  UC  VTIAHQ.  DEDISH, 
Vs.  Mn"  PBO  TANTO  HUHEBE  SaU  nABO. 
QUAM  MAIJ^M,  AaOUEAI  LAflDBN,  BONUS  ASOEL'  OEE' 

Exeat  ut  Chbisti  Corpus,  nuao  td 

SED  Nn.  VOTA  VAI£NT,  VEtllAB  CITO  CHA 

Clauba  licet  TI 

It  is  evident  that  the  epitaph  was  intended  to  express  the  deep  affection  of  her  daughter,  to 
whom  Shakspere  bequeathed  a  life  interest  in  his  real  property,  and  the  bulk  of  his  personal. 
The  widow  of  Shakspere  in  all  likelihood  resided  with  this  elder  daughter.  It  is  possible 
that  they  tbrmed  one  family  previons  to  tus  death.  That  daughter  died  on  the  llth  of  July, 
J640,  having  survived  her  htuband.  Dr.  Hall,  fourteen  years.  She  is  described  as  widow  ii 
the  register  of  burials : 


On  the  same  stone  is  an  inscription  for  Richard  Watts,  who  had  no  relationship  to  Shakspere 
or  his  deBcendantB.  Fortunately  Dugdale  preserved  an  inscription  which  the  masons  of 
Stratford  obliterated,  to  make  room  for  the  record  of  Richard  Watts,  who  thus  attuned  a  dis- 
tinction to  which  he  had  no  claim.  A  liberal  admirer  of  Shakspere,  himself  an  elegant  writer, 
~  e  Bev.  W.  Harness,  has  reslcced  ttie  inscription  at  his  own  cost: 

"Wrrn  ABOVE  B£B  BEXE,  BUT  THAT'S  HOT  ALL, 

WiHE  TO  Salvation  was  oood  Mibtbis  Hall, 

SoHETHma  OB  SHASESfEAAB  WAS  Dt  THAT,  BUT  TIUS 


to  weepk  wttb  keb  that  we 
That  wbpt,  iet  set  hebself  ti 

HeH  LOTE  3H11,I.  uve,  kzb  meb 

When  thou  bist  ke'be  a  teari 

Judilh,  the  second  dBughtei  of  Shakapcre,  Uved  till  1082.     She  was  boned  on  the  0th  of 
February  of  that  year : 

f^->r   a 

Her  married  life  must  have  been  oob  of  constant  affliclioD  in  the  bereavement  of  her  children. 
Her  first  son,  vho  was  uatnad  Shakspere,  was  bom  in  November,  1616,  and  died  in  Ma;,  1617. 
Her  se<:ond  son,  ffichard,  was  bom.  in  Fubrnary,  1618,  and  died  in  Februar?,  1639.  Herthitd 
son,  Thomas,  waa  bom  in  August,  1010,  and  died  in  January,  1639.  Thus  perished  all  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  heirs  male  of  WiUiam  Shakapere.  His  grand-daughter  Elizabeth,  the 
only  child  of  his  daughter  Susanna,  was  married  in  1628,  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  a  native  of  Stratford.  He  died  in  ini7,  leaving  no  cbildren.  She 
remained  a  widow  about  two  yean,  having  married,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1049,  Mr.  John  Bar- 
nard, of  Abington,  near  Northampton.  He  was  a  widower,  with  a  large  family.  They  were 
married  at  Billesley,  near  Stratford.  Her  hoaband  was  created  a  knight  by  Charlea  II.,  in 
1001.  The  grand-daughter  of  Shakspere  died  in  Fehniary,16T0,and  was  buried  at  AWngton. 
Her  sigoatnro,  with  a  seat,  the  same  as  that  osed  by  her  mother, — the  arms  of  Ball  impaled 
with  those  of  Shakapere,  is  affixed  to  «  deed  of  appointment  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheler 
of  Slmtford.    She  left  n.  * 


^t2cij3{i^m(McL 


We  have  seen  that  aU  the  eons  of  Jadith  Qnine;  w^«  dead  at  the  commencement  of  1639. 

Shakspere'B  elder  daughter  and  grand-danghter  were  therefore  at  hberty  to  treat  the  property 
aa  their  own  by  Uie  usual  processes  of  law.  The  mode  in  which  they,  in  the  first  instance, 
made  it  subsenient  lu  their  family  arrangements  is  thus  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  VSlieler,  in  an 
interesting  tract  on  the  binh-place  of  Shakspere :  "  By  a  deed  of  the  STth  of  May,  1630,  and 
a  fine  and  recovei?  (Trinity  and  Michaelmas  Terms,  15tb  Charles  let),  Mrs.  Susannah  Hall, 
Shakspere's  eldest  danj^hler,  with  Thomas  Naali,  Ksq.,  and  Ehzabeth  his  wife,  {Mrs.  Hall's 
only  child),  confirmed  this  and  our  barJ'a  other  estates  to  Mrs.  Hall  for  her  life,  and  afler- 
narda  settled  them  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naah,  and  her  issue ;  but  in  ihe  event  of  her  leaving 
no  family,  then  upon  Mr.  Nash.  As,  however,  Mr.  Nash  died  4th  April,  1647,  without  issue, 
a  resettlement  of  Ihe  property  was  immediately  adopted,  to  prevent  its  falling  to  the  heir  of 
Mr.  Na^h,  who  bad,  by  his  viillof  the  36th  of  August,  104'2,  devised  his  reversionary  interest  in 
the  priiicipn]  part  of  Shakspere's  estates  to  his  cousin  Edward  Nash.  By  a  subsequent  settle- 
ment, iberefore,  of  the  9nd  of  June,  1647,  and  by  another  fine  and  recovery  (Easter  and 
Michaelmas  Terms,  28rd  Cbariea  Ist),  Shakspere's  natal  pUce  and  his  other  estates  were  agun 


limil^  to  the  bard's  deecenduits,  restoring  to  Mrs.  Nash  the  nltimate  power  orer  the  pro- 
per^." Upon  the  seconil  marriage  of  Shakspera'a  gntnd-danghler  other  arrangements  ware 
made,  in  the  tistwl  form  of  fine  and  recoverj,  bj  which  New  Place,  and  aU  the  other  properlj 
which  she  inherited  of  William  Shakapere,  her  graodtather,  wore  settled  to  the  use  of  John 
Bernard  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  for  the  term  of  their  nalnral  liTce ;  then  to  the  heire  of  the 
aaid  Elizabeth ;  and  in  default  of  tnch  issoe  to  the  use  of  enoh  penon,  and  for  such  estate, 
•s  the  said  Elizabeth  shall  appoint  b;  an;  writing,  either  purporting  to  be  her  last  will  or 
otherwise.  She  did  make  her  last  will  on  the  3Dthof  Juinai7,1009i  according  to  which,  afler 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  the  propertj  was  to  be  sold.  Thns,  in  half  a  ceatnr;,  the  estates 
of  Shakspere  were  scattered  and  went  oat  of  his  famil;,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  bouses 
in  Henlej  Street,  where  he  is  held  to  haye  been  bom,  which  Lady  Barnard  devised  to  her  kins  ■ 
man  Thomas  Hart,  the  grandson  of  Shakspere's  sister  Joan.  Those  who  are  carious  to  trace 
the  oontjnni^  of  the  line  of  the  Uarts  will  find  very  copiotis  extracts  &om  the  Stratford  legis- 
twa  in  Boswell'E  edition  of  Matone. 


m.— THE  AUT0GKAPH3  OF  SHAKSPEBE. 


Tax  win  of  William  Shakspere^  preserved  in  the  Prerogative  Office,  Doctors'  Commons,  is 
written  upon  three  sheets  of  paper.  The  name  is  subscribed  at  the  right-hand  comer  of  the 
first  sheet ;  at  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  secoud  sheet ;  and  immediately  before  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  upon  the  third  sheet.  These  signaturea,  engraved  from  a  tracing  h}  Steevens, 
were  flist  pablliibed  in  IT7H.  The  fint  signature  has  been  much  damaged  since  it  wss  origi- 
naUy  traced  by  Steevens.  It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  in  the  first  and  second  of  these 
signatures  the  poet  had  written  his  name  SAoAjjvr^,  but  in  the  Xhird  SItakipain ;  and  Steevens 
and  Ualone  held,  therefore,  that  they  had  authority  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet  for  unifomily 
spelling  hia  name  Sluitipeate.  They  rested  thie  mode  of  spelliiig  the  name  not  upon  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  tistially  printed  during  the  poet's  life,  and  especially  in  the  genuine 
editions  of  his  own  works,  which  mode  was  Shaietpean,  but  tipon  this  signature  to  the  last 
sheet  of  his  will,  which  they  fancied  contained  an  a  in  the  last  syllable.  When  William  Heniy 
Ireland,  in  1700,  produced  his  "  Miscellaneotia  Papere  and  Legal  Instnunents,"  il  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  fabricate  Shakspere'a  name,  and  the  engraving  published  by  Steevens 
enabled  him  to  do  so.  He  varied  the  speUing,  as  he  found  it  sud  to  be  varied  in  the  signa- 
ttues  to  the  will ;  but  he  more  commonly  spelt  the  name  with  the  a  iu  the  final  syllable.  His 
confidence  in  the  Shakspere  editors  supplied  one  of  the  means  for  his  detection.  Malone,  in 
bis  "  Inquiry,"  published  in  ITDO,  has  a  confession  upon  this  subject,  which  b  almost  as 
cniions  as  any  of  Ireland's  own  confessions:  "In  the  year  ITT6  ISr.  Steevens,  in  my  pre- 
sence, traced  with  the  nlinost  accuracy  the  three  signatures  affixed  by  the  poet  to  his  wilL 
While  two  of  these  manifestly  q)peared  to  us  Shakspere,  we  conceived  that  in  the  third  there 
was  a  variation  ;  and  that  iu  the  second  syllable  an  a  was  found.  Jettn-diagly  we  havt  ttm- 
ttanUy  to  exhibittd  the  poeet  natae  ever  rina  thai  lime.  It  ought  certainly  to  have  stmok  us  as 
a  vety  extraordinary  drcumstance,  that  a  man  should  write  his  name  twice  one  wi^,  and  once 
another,  on  the  same  paper :  however,  it  did  not ;  and  I  had  no  suspidon  of  our  mistake  till, 
about  three  years  ago,  I  received  a  very  sensible  letter  from  an  aoonymous  correspondeat, 
who  showed  me  very  cleoriy  that,  though  there  was  a  superfluous  stroke  when  the  poet  came 
to  write  the  letter  r  in  hia  last  sigOBture,  probably  from  the  tremor  of  his  hand,  there  was  no 
a  discoverahle  in  that  syllable ;  and  that  this  name,  like  both  the  other,  was  witten  '  Shak- 
spere.- Revolving  this  matter  in  my  mind,  t<  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  neio  fac-timile  of  hit 
name  ahieh  I  gave  in  1 790,  injr  engraver  had  made  a  iMtlake  in  placing  an  a  over  the  name  ichieh 
iBot  there  exhiMted,  and  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  that  letter  was  only  a  mark  of  abbro 
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Tialioti,  with  a  tarn  or  ouri  at  the  flist  part  of  it,  whicb  gave  it  the  appearantw  of  a  letter- 
.  ...  US  Mr.  Steevene  and  I  had  malicioiisl;  intended  to  Iqr  a  trap  for  thin  fabncalnr  to 
fidl  into,  «e  oould  not  have  done  the  buBineBa  more  adroitl}."  The  new  fac-simile  to  which 
Malone  here  aUtidea  eontiDiied  to  be  given  with  the  a  over  the  name,  in  Bnbseqoent  editions  ; 
and  we  have  no  altmiative  now  bnt  to  copy  it  from  the  engiaving.  It  was  taken  fVom  the 
mortgage  deed  executed  b;  ShaJ^spere  on  the  llth  of  March,  IfllS.  When  Malone'a  engraveg- 
added  to  that  aignature  an  a,  the  dead  wea  in  the  possesston  of  Hr.  Albany  Wallia,  a  solicitor. 
It  was  Babseqnently  presented  to  Gairick ;  but  after  his  death  was  nowhere  to  be  foimd. 
Malone,  however,  traced  that  the  counterpart  of  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  doted  the  10th 
of  March,  1013,  was  also  in  the  poeaesdon  of  Mr.  Wallia;  and  he  corrected  hia  former  error 
b;  engraving  the  signatnre  to  that  deed  in  his  "  Inqoiry."  He  et^s,  "  Notwithstanding  this 
aathori^,  I  shall  oontinQe  io  write  our  poet's  name  Shaktptart,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
assigned  in  his  life.  Bnt  whether  in  doing  so  I  am  r^ht  or  wrong,  it  is  manifest  that  he 
wrote  it  himself  SAaib)i«n ;  and  therefore  if  anj  original  Letter  cw  other  MS.  of  his  shall  ever 
be  discovered,  his  name  will  ^pear  in  that  form."  This  prophec;  has  been  partialis  reahaed. 
The  antograph  of  Shakspere,  corresponding  in  its  orthogrf^hy  with  the  other  doccmieuts,  was 
fomid  in  a  small  folio  volume,  Ihe  Ant  edition  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne,  having 
been  aii^  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Patteeon,  minister  of  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham.  In  ISSS  thevolomewas  sold  by  aitotion,  and  purchased  by  the  BiitJahMoseom 
for  one  hnndred  ponnda.  The  deed  of  bargun  and  sale,  the  signatiire  of  whidi  was  oopied 
b;  Halone  in  17H,  was  sold  by  aaction  in  1641,  and  was  porchaeed  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  for  one  hundred  and  forty-five  ponnds.  The  pnrohase  was  afterwards  denounced  to 
Court  of  Common  Comidl  as  "  a  most  waslefid  and  prodigal  expenditure  ; "  but  it  was  de- 
fended npon  the  ground  that  "  it  was  not  vei;  likely  that  the  pnrehase  of  the  autogr^h  would 
be  acted  upon  as  a  precedent,  for  Shakapere  stood  alone  in  the  history  of  the  hterature  of  the 
world."  Honoured  be  those  who  have  thus  shown  a  reverence  for  the  name  of  Shakspei« ! 
It  is  a  symptom  of  returning  health  in  the  Corporation  of  London,  after  a  long  plethora,  which 
might  have  ended  in  sudden  death.  If  the  altered  spirit  of  the  m^ioii^  ia  willing  thus  to 
reverence  the  symbol  of  the  highest  1il«ratnre  in  Shakspere's  autognqih,  tiiat  spirit  will  lend 
to  a  wise  employment  of  the  civic  riches,  in  the  encom^gement  of  intellectual  eflbrta  in  thdr 

We  hare  given  as  a  fhmtispieee  fac-simUes  of  the  aii  authentic  antograpba  of  Shakspere. 
That  at  the  head  of  the  page  is  from  the  Montmgne  of  Hotio  ;  (he  left,  with  the  seal,  is  from 
the  counterpart  of  the  Conveyance  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  London;  the  light, 
with  the  seal,  ia  from  Malone'a  facaimile  of  the  Mortgi^e-deed  which  has  been  lost;  the  three 
others  ire  from  the  three  sheets  of  the  WilL 
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1569  SeptflberlO 

IV.— STRATFORD   REGISTERS. 

Oilbertus  flUus  Johannis  Shakspere. 
lone  the  daughter  of  John  Shakspere. 

Snsauna  daughter  t«  WUiani  Shakspere. 

Hamuet  &  ludeth  Bornie  Sr  datighter  to  Wllia  Shakspere. 

of  Ursula,  I5S8 ;  Humphrey,  IStH) ;  rhiUi^as,  1691  i-.-childreu 
of  John  Shakspere  (not  Jfr.) 

MABBUOBB. 

John  Hell  gentlema  &  Susanna  Shaxaperv. 
Tho:  Queeny  tow  Judith  Shakspere. 

BVBULS. 

Ha^  Shaiapere,  Widoite. 
Rich.  Shakspeara. 

Mrs.  Susanna  Hall,  Widow. 
JudiUi  toot  Thomiti  Qmney. 

gister  of  Burials  that  Dr.  Hall,  one  of  the  sonB-in-law  of  WiUiam 

r  wntuns  no  entry  of  the  burial  of  Thomas  Quiney.    Elizabeth, 
usianna  Hall,  was  baptized  Februaiy  31,  1607  [1907-8]  ;  and  she 

the  death  of  her  father,  t^pear  to  have  been  three  sons,  aU  of 

her. 

,    ,.C,m)Qlt' 

lOTl  SeftSb  23 

ISTS  [10734]  Maich  11.. 

1680  Mays 

1683  M^ae 

lftMClBe4-6]Febni«7  2. 
•.•    There  are  then  enlries 

161.^  [1815  6]  Febniaij  10 

1679  April  4 

leoi  Septemb  8 

18n8Sept9 

1812  [1613-13]  Febraary  4. 

1833  Augusts 

1(UB  July  18   

1661  [1661-2]  Feb.0 

•>•     It  app«BiB  by  the  K 
Shalispeiv,  was  boned  od  th 

the  daughter  of  John  and  S 

married  two  moniha  betore 
whota  died  before  their  moU 
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v.— THE   PORTEAITS   OF  SHAKSPERE. 


VoLmES  have  been  written  on  the  Bnbject  of  the  genuineness  of  Shakspere's  poTtrsits.  The 
bast  vpon  Shakspere's  Monument  has  tbe  first  claim  to  notice.  The  sculptor  of  that  monu- 
vas  Gerard  Johnson.  Tbo  tomb  itself  is  accuratelj  represented  at  tbe  bead  of  Shale- 
's WilL    We  learn  the  name  of  the  sctllptor  from  Dugdale's  correspondence,  published 


"  Shakespeare,  at  length  thj  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  lli  j  works :  thy  works  bj"  which  oullive 
Th;  tomb  thy  name  must:  when  tjiat  stone  is  rent. 
And  time  dissolves  th;  Stratford  monument. 
Here  we  alive  shall  ^iew  thee  stilL    ThLi  book, 
TVben  bnisB  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 
Fresh  to  all  f^es." 

The  fate  of  this  portrait  of  Shiikspeie,  toe  we  maj  well  account  it  as  such,  is  a  singtdt 
Mr.  Biitton,  who  bis  on  many  occasions  manifested  an  enthusiastic  feeling  for  the 
belonging  to  the  great  poet,  pubhshed  in  181S  "  Bemorks  on  his  Monumental  Bast,"  ftom 
which  we  extiact  the  following  passage ; — "  The  Bust  is  the  size  of  life;  it  is  fiimned  out  of  a 
block  of  soft  stone ;  and  was  originallf  painted  over  in  imitation  of  natnre.  The  hands  and 
were  of  fieah  colour,  the  eyes  of  a  light  hazel,  and  the  hair  and  beard  aabnm ;  the  donblet 
>at  was  scarlet,  and  covered  with  a  loose  black  gown,  or  tabard,  without  slee>'e9 ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  cushion  was  green,  the  nnder  half  crimson,  and  the  tassels  gilL  Such  appear  to 
have  been  the  original  features  of  this  important  but  neglected  or  insulted  btist  After 
remaining  in  this  state  above  one  hundred  and  twen^  years,  Mr.  John  Ward,  grandfather  to 
Mis.  Siddons  and  Mr.  Eemble,  cansed  it  to  be  '  repaired,'  and  the  original  colours  preserred, 
a  1748,  from  the  pro&ta  of  the  repreeentadon  of  '  Othello.'  This  was  a  generous,  and  appa- 
'ently  judidooB  act ;  and  therefore  very  nnlike  the  next  alteration  it  was  subjected  to  in  1793. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Malone  caused  the  bust  to  be  covered  over  with  one  or  more  coats  of  white 
punt;  and  thus  at  once  destroyed  its  original  character,  and  greatly  iiynred  the  exj^ession  of 
the  face."  It  is  forttuate  Oiat  we  Uve  in  mi  age  when  no  such  tmscmpulons  insolence  as  that 
of  Malone  can  be  agun  tolerated. 

A  small  head,  engraved  from  the  little  print,  by  Wilua>  Marshall,  prettied  to  the  edition 
of  Shakspere's  poems  in  1040,  is  considered  amongst  the  genuine  portr^ts  of  Shakspere.  It 
is  probably  reduced,  with  alterations,  from  the  print  by  Mabtin  Drogshout,  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  foho  of  1033.  The  original  engraving  is  not  a  good  ono;  and  as  the  plate  famished 
■  e  portraits  to  three  sobseqoent  editions,  it  ia  not  easy  to  find  a  good  impression.  The 
peiBons  who  published  this  portrait  were  the  friends  of  Shakspere.  It  was  pnbhshed  at  a  time 
when  his  features  would  be  well  recollected  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Tlie  accuracy  of 
the  resemblance  is  also  attested  by  the  followii^  lines  At>m  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson : — 

"  This  figure,  that  thou  here  seeat  pnt, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut; 
^Mierein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  outdo  the  life: 
0,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  had  hit 
Uis  face,  the  print  would  then  Burpaas 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass. 
But,  since  he  cannot.  Reader,  look 
Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Book."— B.  J.        C    fioolc 


Under  these  dronmBtaiiraa  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  aa  ttie  most  genuine  of  the  portndts  of 
Shakspere.  It  wants  that  high  art  which  seizes  npon  a  Ukeneas  by  general  resemblance,  and 
not  throngb  the  merely  accurate  delineation  of  features.  The  draughlssuui  &-om  whom  tl  ~ 
engranng  waa  made,  and  the  sculptor  of  the  bust  at  Stratford,  were  hleral  oopyiats.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  ttiey  were  working  upon  the  same  original. 

The  famous  Chakdos  picture,  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere ;  and  has  recently 
been  engraved  for  the  "  Shakespeare  Society,"  by  Mr.  Couseos.  It  has  a  history  belot^ii^  to 
it  which  sayE  much  for  its  authenticity.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Davenant,  and  afterwards  to 
Betlerton.  When  in  Betterton's  posaestiion  it  was  engraved  for  Eowe's  edition  of  Shakspare's 
works.  It  subsequently  passed  into  various  hands  ;  during  which  tnuisit  it  was  engraved,  first 
by  Vertne  and  aRerwarda  by  Houbraken.  It  became  the  ptvper^  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  by 
marriage;  and  thence  descended  to  the  Baddngham  family.  Kneller  copied  this  portrut  for 
Dryden,  and  the  poet  addressed  to  the  painter  the  following  veraes  as  a  return  for  the  gift  ;•- 

"  Shakapeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  befca*  my  sight. 
With  awe  I  ask  his  blessing  as  I  writo; 
With  reverence  look  on  hjs  m^estie  face, 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race.    ~ 
His  soul  inspires  me,  while  thy  praise  I  write. 
And  I  like  Teucer  nnder  Ajaz  fight : 
Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold ;  with  dauntJesa  breast 
Conlemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  best : 
Like  his,  thy  critics  in  the  attempt  are  lost. 
When  most  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  most." 

Of  a  portrait,  sud  to  have  been  painted  by  Cornelius  Janben,  an  engraving  was  made  by 
Eariom,  and  was  prefixed  ta  an  edition  of  "  King  Lear,"  published  in  ITTO,  edited  by  Mr. 
JenneDB.  It  baa  subsequently  been  more  carefully  engraved  by  Mr.  Turner,  for  Mr.  Boaden's 
**  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Portrails  of  Shakspera."  This  portruC  has  the  inscrip- 
tion "  M"  46,  teiOj"  and  in  a  scroll  over  the  head  are  the  words  "  Ut.  Magus.-  Mr.  Boaden 
says,  "  The  two  worda  are  extracted  Irom  the  famoua  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Augustus,  the  First 
of  the  Second  Book  ;  the  particular  passage  this  : — 

'lUe  per  extentmnfimem  mihi  posse  videtnr 
Ire  poeta;  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  aogiC, 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 
Ul  Magiu;  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis.' 

No  man  ever  took  this  'extended  rai^'  more  securely  than  Shakspere;  no  man  a 
possessed  so  ample  a  control  over  the  passions  ;  and  he  transported  his  bearet?,  'as  a  me 
dan,'  over  lands  and  seas,  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  superior  to  all  circtunBpection 
confine."    The  pictore  passed  &om  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jennens  into  that  of  the  Duke  of 


The  five  miniature-portraitA  of  Shakspere,  forming  the  frontispiece  to  the  "  Studies  of  Shak- 
Bpere,"  are  taken  from  the  following  authorities : — top,  left — The  Chandos  Hcture,  now  in  (he 
poBseaaion  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere; — lop,  right  —  Droeshout's  l*tint,  prefixed  to  the  folio  of 
1633; — autre — The  Bust  at  Stratford,  as  dra<i7i  by  the  lato  Mr.  Phillips,  R.A.,  and  engraved 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Britton;  —  bottom,  left — Mr.  Nicol'a  Picture,  of  which  there  is  an 
engraving; — hfttom,  right — An  Ancient  Picture  (with  the  panel  tVame  of  the  wainsoot  in  which 
U  waa  inserted),  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Knight 
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NOTICE. 


The  present  Edition  of  the  Poems  of  Shakspera  compnsea  the  '  Vemdb  and 
Adonis,'  '  Tbb  Rape  of  Lcckece,'  '  The  Passionate  Pilobim,'  '  The 
Loveb'b -CoMPijaNT,'  and  the  Sonnbtb.  The  Songs  from  the  Plays  of  Shak- 
spere  are  necessarily  excluded  from  this  Edition,  it  heing  sufficient  for  the 
reader  to  make  a  reference  to  the  Dramas  to  which  they  respectively  helong. 
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INTKODnOTOKT     NOTICE 


THE      POEMS. 


"  If  the  Gist  heir  of  m;  invention  pivre  de- 
formed, I  (hall  be  wnj  il  hftd  so  noble  a  god- 
GUher."  These  are  the  wordi  wbicb,  in  relation 
to  the '  TenuB  and  Adonis,'  Shatuperc  addreased, 
in  1593,  to  the  Eari  of  Soatbampton.  Are  we 
to  accept  them  lilenUy !  Wa«  the  '  VenoB  and 
Adonia'  the  flist  prodactiOD  of  BLakspere'i 
imaginationl  Or  did  be  put  out  ofhiBviei 
those  dramatic  perfonnancei  which  he  had  then 
nnqaeatioDably  produced,  in  deference  to 
critical  opinions  wliich  regarded  plays  as  works 
not  belonging  to  "invention r  We  think  that 
he  nsed  the  words  in  a  literal  sense.  We  regard 
the  '  TenuB  and  Adonia '  as  the  production  of  a 
Tory  young  man,  improTed,  perhaps,  considei^ 
ably  in  the  interval  between  its  first  coinpou- 
tloD  and  its  publication,  but  distjngnished  by 
peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  wild  luxuriance 
of  youthful  power, — such  power,  however,  as  Iteir 
besides  Shskspere  have  ever  possessed. 

A  deep  thinker  and  eloquent  writer,  Julius 
Charles  Hare,  thus  describes  "the  spirit  of 
eelfsscrifice,'  u  applied  to  poett;: — 

"  The  might  of  the  imagination  Is  manifested 
by  its  lannching  fbrth  from  the  petty  creek, 
where  the  scddents  of  birth  moored  it,  into  the 
wide  ace*n  of  being, — by  its  going  abroad  into 
the  worid  uound,  passing  into  whatever  it 
meets  with,  animsUng  It,  and  becoming  one 
with  it  This  complete  union  and  identiBcation 
of  the  poet  with  his  poem, — this  suppression  of 
hia  own  individual  insulated  consciousness,  widi 
ila  narrowness  of  thought  and  pettiness  of  feel- 
ing,— is  what  we  admire  in  the  great  masters  of 
that  which  for  this  reason  wc  justly  call  classical 
poetry,  as  repreaeuting  that  which  is  symbolical 
and  nniveml,  not  that  which  is  merely  occa- 
sional and  peculiar.  This  gives  them  that 
nujeatic  calmness  which  sUll  breathes  npon  us 
from  the  statnea  of  their  gods.     This  Inveeta 


their  works  with  that  Ineid  tnm^aient  atmo- 
sphere wherein  every  form  stands  out  in  perfect 
definiteneas  and  distinctaeeB,  only  beauUfied  by 
the  distance  which  idealises  it  Thia  has  de- 
livered those  works  from  the  casualties  of  Ume 
and  space,  and  has  lifted  them  up  like  stan  into 
the  pure  firmament  of  thought,  so  that  they  do 
not  shine  on  one  spot  alone,  nor  bde  like  earthly 
flowers,  bat  journey  on  from  clime  to  clime, 
shedding  the  light  of  beauty  on  generation  after 
generation.  The  same  quality,  amounting  to  a 
total  extinction  of  his  own  selfish  being,  so  that 
his  spirit  became  a  mi^ty  onptn  through  which 
Nature  gave  utterance  to  the  full  d 
her  notes,  is  what  we  wander  at  in  e 
gre«t  dramatist,  and  is  the  groundwork  t^  all 
his  other  powers :  for  it  is  only  when  purged  of 
aelfishneas  that  the  intellect  becomes  fitted  for 
receiving  (be  inspirations  of  genius 

What  Hr.  Hare  so  j  uatly  considetB  as  the  great 
moving  principle  of  "  classical  poetry," — what 
he  further  not«a  as  the  pren 
torisUc  of  "onr  own  great  dramatist,' — is 
abundantly  found  in  that  great  dramatist's 
eailicet  woik.  Coleridge  was  the  firat  tc 
out  this  perrsdiDg  quality  in  the  '  Tenus  and 
Adonis;'  and  he  has  done  thia  so  admirably, 
that  it  would  be  pro&oaUon  were  we  to  attempt 

elucidate  the  point  in  any  other  than  his  o< 

"  It  is  throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit,  mt 
tuitive,  more  intimately  conscious,  even  th 
the  cbaractors  (hemselves,  not  only  of  evety  oi 
ward  look  and  act,  but  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  mind  In  all  its  subtlest  thoughts  and  feelings, 
were  pladng  the  whole  before  onr  view ;  himself 
meanwhile  unparUdpating  in  the  passions,  and 
actuatod  only  by  that  pleasuiable  exdtemenl 

•The  'Vktorr  of  P*itbi  ud  otl 
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which  had  resulted  &om  the  energetic  Tervour 
of  Ub  omi  spirit  ia  bo  viridly  exhibiting  what 
it  had  BO  accurately  and  profonndlj  contem- 
plated. I  think  I  should  bare  cM^octiired  from 
these  poems,  that  eren  then  the  great  instinct 
which  impelled  the  poet  to  the  drama  tm 
Becretlj  working  in  him,  prompting  him  b;  a 
Boriee  and  nevBr-broken  chain  of  imagery,  alwajB 
Tivid,  and,  becanse  nnbroken,  ofl«a  minnt«, — 
by  the  highest  effort  of  the  pictnrceqDe  in  words 
of  which  words  are  capable,  higher  perhaps 
than  waa  ever  reaJieed  by  an;  other  poet,  ereo 
Dante  not  eicepled,— to  provide  a  snbstitnte 
for  that  risoal  language,  that  constant  interven- 
tion and  running  comment  by  tone,  look,  and 
gcBtore,  which  Id  his  dramatic  works  be  was 
entitled  to  expect  &om  the  players.  His  VenoB 
and  Adonis  seen  at  once  the  characters  tbem- 
selvea,  and  the  whole  repieeentftUon  of  those 
characters  by  the  most  consuntate  actors.  Tou 
eeem  to  be  told  nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear 
BToiything.  Hence  it  is,  that,  &om  the  per- 
petual activity  of  attention  required  on  the 
part  of  the  i«ader,— &om  the  rapid  flow,  the 
quick  change,  and  the  playful  nature  of  the 
tiioaghla  and  Images, — and,  above  all,  from  the 
olienatioD,  and,  if  I  may  haisrd  sneh  an  expree- 
don,  the  otter  aUxifaeu  of  the  poet's  own  feel- 
ings from  these  of  which  he  is  at  once  the 
painter  and  the  analyst,— that  Chough  the  very 
subject  cannot  bnt  detract  from  the  pleasure  of 
a  delicate  mind,  yet  never  was  poem  less  dan- 
gerous on  a  moral  account."* 

Coleridge,  In  the  preoeding  chapter  of  his 
'Literary  Life,'  says,  "Daring  the  Gist  year 
that  Hr.  Wordaworth  and  I  were  neigbboura, 
our  conversations  tuned  trequently  on  the  two 
cardinal  points  of  poetry — the  power  of  eidUng 
the  sympathy  of  the  ruder  by  a  Uthfol  adhe- 
rence to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of 
giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  modi^dng 
colonn  of  imagination."  In  Coleridge'a  '  Lite, 
rary  Bemaius'  the  'Venus  and  Adonis'  U  oiled 
as  fomiBhing  a  signal  example  of  "  that  affec- 
tionate love  of  nature  and  natural  objecia,  witb- 
oot  which  no  man  could  have  otnerred  so 
steadily,  or  painted  so  truly  and  passionately, 
the  Tory  minutest  beauties  of  the  external 
world."  The  description  of  the  bare-hnnt  is 
there  given  at  length  is  a  Bpecimen  of  this 
power.  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  complete- 
nen  as  well  aa  accuracy  of  Sbakspere's  deecrip- 


•  'DicignphliUWnrii,'!!!!?,*) 
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tioD  lately  presented  itself  to  our  mind,  in 
running  through  a  little  volume,  fbll  of  talent, 
publi^ed  in  lS2C''&BayB  and  Sketches  of 
Character,  by  the  late  Kchard  Ayton,  Esq.' 
There  is  a  paper  on  hunting,  and  especially  on 
hare-hunting.  He  says — "  I  am  not  one  of  the 
perfect  foi-bunters  of  these  realms ;  but  having 
been  in  the  way  of  late  of  seeing  a  good  deal  Ot 
various  modes  of  hunting,  I  would,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  Bet  down  the  rsflnlta 
of  my  obaervatJonB."  In  this  matter  he  writes 
with  a  perfect  nnconsciousness  that  he  is  de- 
scribing what  any  one  has  described  befbre. 
But  as  accurate  an  observer  had  been  before 

"  She  (the  hare)  generally  returns  to  the  teat 
from  which  she  was  put  up,  running,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  in  a  circle,  or  something  aome- 
timcs  like  it,  we  had  better  say,  that  we  may 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  mathematical. 
At  starting,  she  lean  away  at  her  nbnost  speed 
for  a  mile  or  more,  and  distances  the  dogi  half- 
way :  she  then  returns,  divergiikg  a  lltUe  to  the 
right  or  left,  that  she  a»j  not  run  into  the 
months  of  her  enemies— a  neceanty  which  ao- 
counta  for  what  we  call  the  drcolarity  of  her 
course.  Her  flight  from  home  ia  direct  and 
precipitate ;  but  on  her  way  back,  when  she  baa 
guned  a  little  time  for  conaideration  and  stra- 
tagem, she  describes  a  curious  labyrinth  of 
abort  tnmings  and  windings,  as  if  to  perplex 
the  doge  by  the  intricacy  of  her  track." 

Compare  this  with  Shakipere : — 

"  And  >hni  thm  hut  on  IMt  Iha  piubllod  toot. 


Ths  miny  muiiu  (hnngb  tbt  whlcfa  h«  goa 
An  like  ■  labiFilnlh  id  ntnu*  hk  taei.- 

Ur.  Ayton  thus  goes  on ; — 

"The  hounds,  whom  we  left  in  full  cry,  con- 
tinue their  mniic  witiiout  remission  as  long  as 
they  are  faithful  to  the  scent ;  as  a  suramtm^  It 
should  seem,  like  the  seaman's  cry,  to  pull  tog«- 
ther,  or  keep  together,  and  it  ia  a  «-rtnin  proof 
to  themselves  and  their  fbUoweis  that  they  are  in 
&.B  riglit  way.  On  the  instant  that  they  are  '  at 
&ult'  or  lose  the  soent,  they  are  silent,  ■  •  • 
The  weather,  in  its  impreaaion  on  the  scent,  is 
the  great  &ther  of 'bults;' but  they  may  arise 
from  other  accidents,  even  when  the  day  Is  in 
every  respect  Btvourable.  The  interrention  of 
ploughed  land,  on  which  the  scent  soon  cools  or 
evaporates,  is  at  least  perilous ;  but  sheep-sUiu^ 
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racentl;  left  bj  *  flock,  are  hUl :  Uiey  eat  off 
the  «<!eiit  iiTOcDTsnbl; — nuking  a  gsp,  ae  it 
■wett,  \a  Ihe  cine,  in  which  the  dogs  havs  not 
even  a  hint  for  their  gnidiuice.'* 
Compue  SlulLBpere  ig^n : — 
"  ScmKliH  bt  niBI  unoniE  ■  lock  of  iliMp, 


"  For  thvTT  bU  nn^LJ  with  othen  belnf  mlDRled, 
Tbvbot  Kvat-ftDuAiif  boundi  Me  driven  to  floufaf, 
Cta^ag  theli  clunonnit  vry  till  tbrj  bjirv  dnglod 
With  mucb  lA>  Ihg  cold  bull  rlunlj  out  i 
ThecidoLbCT  ipflkd  tbdr  mouthi:  EchonpUa, 
Ai  If  uothB  cbua  wna  la  tba  •kiet.'' 

Ooe  more  eitiset  from  Mr.  Jiyton : — 
"Suppose  then,  after  the  nsual  roundi,  Uiat 
yon  lee  the  hue  U  last  (a  sony  mark  for  bo 
man;  foot)  aorel;  beleaguered^ooking  dark 
and  draggled — and  limping  hesTily  along ;  then 
stopping  to  llEten — again  tottering  on  a  little — 
and  again  rtopping;  and  at  erer?  step,  and 
every  puae,  hearing  the  death-ci;  grair  nearer 
and  louder." 
One  more  compailBOD,  and  we  have  exhausted 
I's  deacripUon ; — 


•■BTUilfcpoo 

Wii,  brofrvpoaiblll, 

8UDd>  on  hi.  hinder  1eg>  with  llnnlng  eu. 

AMoUMdr] 

>wl>luiim>hedo(bbeut 

ADdDOW) 

TOOHUI 

■■  Thtn  ihill  t 

hnu  w  the  dev-bedobbM  wiMcli 

KKh  enTloat  brkr  U>  wniri  lagi  doth  Kntch. 

And  beinf  lav  nerei  nlln'd  bj  u;.' 

Here  then,  be  it  obserred,  ue  not  only  the 
none  otyecUi,  the  same  accidenia,  the 
movement  in  each  deacripUon,  bnt  the  very 
words  employed  to  convey  the  Bcecie  to  the 
mind  are  often  the  same  in  eaeh.  It  would  1>e 
eacy  to  aty  that  Mr.  Ajton  copied  Shakspere. 
We  believe  be  did  not.  There  is  a  stnrdy  i) 
gennananesa  about  his  writings  whieh  would 
have  led  him  to  notice  tiie  '  Venus  and  Adonis ' 
if  he  had  bftd  it  In  hia  mind.  Shakspere  and 
he  had  each  looked  minutely  and  practically 
upon  the  same  scene;  and  the  wonder  la,  not 
that  Bhakspere  wia  an  accurate  deecriber,  but 
that  in  him  the  accurate  ia  so  tboronghl;  foaed 
with  the  poeUcal,  that  it  is  one  and  the  vme 
lite. 


the  '  Tenus  and  Adonis '  is  another  lenutrfcable 
instance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  young  Shak- 
Epere's  observaUon.  Not  the  most  experienced 
de«ler  ever  knew  the  pointe  of  a  horse  tetter. 
The  whole  poem  ia  indeed  fidl  of  evidence  that 
the  cireumstancee  b;  which  the  writer  was 
rounded,  in  a  country  district,  had  entered 
deeply  into  his  mind,  and  were  reproduced  in 
the  poetical  fbnu.  The  bird  "tangled  in  a 
net " — the  "  di-dapper  peering  through  a  wa 
— the  "blue-veined  violets" — the 

'■  Red  mom.  that  ern  r*t  betoken^ 

the  fiflher  that  forlje*rs  the  "  ungrown  fry  " — the 
sheep  "  gone  to  fold  " — the  caterpillars  feeding 
on  the  "  tender  leaves  " — and,  not  to  weary  with 
examples,  that  exquisite  image. 


all  these  bespeak  a  poet  who  had  formed  him- 
self vpon  Nature,  and  not  upon  books, 
underetaud  the  value  as  well  as  the  rarity  of 
Uiie  quality  in  Sbakspere,  we  should  open  any 
contemporary  poem.  Take  Marlowe's  'Hero 
and  I,esnder,'  for  example  We  read  line  after 
line,  beautlfal,  gorgeous,  running  over  with  a 
satiating  luxuiioasuesa;  but  we  look  in  v^n  for 
a  dngle  *('"■'''"'  image.  Shakapere  describes 
what  he  baa  seen,  throwing  over  the  real  the 
delicious  tint  of  hia  own  imaginaUon.  Uarlowe 
looks  at  Nature  herself  very  rarely ;  but  he 
knows  all  (be  eonventJonal  images  by  which  the 
real  is  supposed  to  be  elevated  int«  the  poeticaL 
His  most  beauUful  thinga  are  thus  bnt  copies 
of  copies.  The  mode  in  which  each  poet 
describes  the  momiog  will  illustrate  our  m 
ing;- 


"Lol  benthefHtlaluk,  * 
From  hb  molM  eablaet  moi 
And  nkee  the  monlni.  An 

Theiuau 


jp  on  high. 


The  celebrated  description  of  the  c< 


htinuJcftTi 
Who  dotn  UM  irorld  h  glarlaiBlT  behold. 
The  cedu-to^  nd  hUb  eeem  bundih'dgDM.' 
We  feel  that  lAu  ia  ti 
"Brthle  ApoOo'it 

Which  wHtch  All  Kcepemioc 
But  he  Ihedi;  bclght-barlngeupniu'il. 
And  no  before,  u  hublnget  of  Ughl,  i 

Andvllb  bii  Oariug  tKuvi  murk' d  ugly  Nl^I,  | 

Till  ihe,  o'ercome  with  ■uguiih,  ihune,  hhI  nge, 
Dvi^d  down  to  beU  her  lofttheome  cuiTiiigv.'* 
We  are  taught  that  Ihu  is  clssical. 

Coleridge  has  observed  that,  "  in  the  '  Tenus 
and  Adonia,'   the  first  and  most  obvious  ex- 
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celleDM  i«  the  perfect  nreetneBB  of  the  Tandflca- 
;  its  sdaptatioD  to  the  mhject;  and  the 
povsT  displajed  in  raiTing  the  much  of  the 
words  withoDt  paanug  into  ft  loAier  »nd  more 
stia  rh;Uim  than  ma  demiDded  by  the 
Uionghte,  or  permitted  bj  the  proprietj  of  pre- 
■erring  a  aeiise  of  melctdy  predominant.'"  This 
eelf-coDtroUing  poirer  of  "  vaiTing  the  match  of 
the  words  witbeut  paaung  into  a  lofljer  and 
more  mqesUc  ihTthm,'  is  perbapa  out  of  tlie 
most  aignid  inatancea  of  BhakBpere'e  consum- 
mate mastery  of  his  art,  eren  sa  a  rer;  joung 
lan.  He  who,  at  &e  proper  Beason,  knew  how 
3  strike  the  grandest  mnsic  witJiin  the  corn- 
pan  of  onr  own  powerfol  and  sonorous  language, 
in  bis  earij  productions  breathes  oat  hia 
thoughts 

"  To  Lbs  DorUn  mood 
or  fluta  and  tott  neoider^" 

The  EDst^ned  sweetDGBs  of  the  Terafiration  ia 

IT  cloying;  and  yet  there  are  no  violent 
contrasts,  no  sodden  eleTations :  all  ia  equable 

s  infinite  varietj.  The  eariy  comedies  are 
foil  of  the  same  rare  beauty.  In  '  Love's 
labour's  Lost' — 'The  Comedy  of  Errois' — 
'  A  Uidsnmmer  Night's  Dream  ' — we  bare 
vetaee  of  alternate  rhymes  formed   upon  the 

e  model  as  those  of  the  'Tenos  and  Adonis,' 
and  producing  the  same  feeling  of  placid  delight 
by  their  exquisite  harmony.  The  same  princi' 
pies  on  which  he  built  the  Tonificatlon  of  the 
'Tennsond  Adonis'  eihibitedtehim  the  grace 
wfaieb  these  elegiac  harmonies  would  impart  to 

■cenea  of  repose  in  the  progre«of  a  dramatic 


We  proceed  to  the  '  Lucrece.'  Of  that  poem 
the  date  of  the  composition  is  fixed  as  accu- 
rately as  we  can  desire.  In  the  dedication  to 
the '  Venus  and  Adonis '  the  poet  says — "  If  yoiut 
honour  seem  but  pleased  1  account  myself 
highly  praised,  and  tow  to  take  adTMitage  of  all 
idle  honra  till  I  hsTe  honoured  you  with  some 
graver  labour."  In  1594,ayearafterthe  'Venus 
and  Adonis,'  '  Lncrece '  was  published,  and  was 
dedicatod  to  Lord  Southampton.  This,  then, 
was  undoubtedly  the  "graver  laboor;"  this  was 
the  produce  of  the  "idle  honrs"  of  16B3. 
Shakspere  was  then  nearly  thirty  years  of  ago 
— the  period  at  which  it  la  held  by  some  he  first 
began  to  produce  anything  original  for  the 
e.  The  poet  unquestionably  intended  the 
"graver  labour"  for  a  higher  effort  than  had 
■  '  Blognphia  Liunria,'  toI.  U.  p.  It. 


prodnced  the  "first  heir'- of  lua  invention.  He 
describes  the  'Venus  and  Adonia'  as  "un- 
polished lines"— lines  thrown  off  with  youthful 
luxuriousneaa  and  rapidity.  The  verses  of  the 
'  Luerece '  are  "  untutored  lines  "—lines  formed 
opon  no  established  model.  There  is  to  onr 
mind  the  difference  of  eight  or  even  ten  years 
in  the  aspect  of  these  poems — a  diSerenee  as 
manifest  as  that  which  eiists  between  '  Love's 
labour  's  Lost '  and  '  Bomeo  and  Juliet.'  Cole- 
ridge has  marked  the  great  distinction  between 
tbe  one  poem  and  the  other : — 

"The  'Venus  and  Adonis'  did  not  perhaps 
allow  the  display  of  the  deeper  passions.  But 
the  stoiy  of  Lucretia  seems  to  fcvour,  and  even 
demand,  their  intensest  workings.  And  yet  w« 
find  in  Shakeeptare'g  management  of  the  tale 
neither  pathos  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality. 
There  is  the  same  minute  and  fi^thful  imagery 
as  in  the  former  poem,  in  theeame  vivid  colours, 
inspirited  by  the  same  impetuous  vigour  of 
thought,  and  direrging  and  contracting  mth 
the  same  activity  of  tbe  assimilative  and  of  the 
modifying  fiKJulUes ;  and  with  a  yet  larger  dis- 
play, a  jet  wider  range  of  knowledge  and  re- 
flection :  and,  lastly,  with  tbe  same  perfect 
dominion,  often  domination,  over  the  whole 
world  of  language."' 

It  is  in  this  paragraph  that  Coleridge  has 
marked  tbe  difference— which  a  critic  of  the 
veiy  highest  order  could  atone  have  pointed 
out  —  between  the  power  which  Shakspere's 
mind  poesessed  of  going  out  of  itself  in  a 
narrative  poem  and  the  dramatic  power.  The 
same  mighty,  and  to  most  unatlMnabU,  power, 
of  utterly  subduing  the  self-conscious  to  the 
universal,  was  essential  to  tbe  highest  eieel- 
Isnce  of  both  species  of  composition, — the 
poem  and  the  drama.  But  the  exercise  of  that 
power  was  essentially  different  in  each.  Cole- 
ridge, in  anotiier  place,  says,  "  in  his  very  fint 
production  he  pn^jected  his  mind  out  of  his 
own  particular  being,  and  fblt,  and  made  othen 
feel,  on  aatjjects  no  way  connected  with  himself 
except  by  force  of  contemplation,  and  that 
Koblime  fkculty  by  which  a  great  mind  becomes 
that  on  which  it  meditates."^  But  this  "snb- 
Ume  faculty"  went  greatly  fiuther  when  it 
became  dramatic.  In  the  narrative  poems  of 
an  ordinary  man  we  perpetually  see  the  nans- 
tor.  Coleridge,  in  a  passage  previoudy  quoted, 
has  shown  tbe  eesential  superiority  of  Bhak- 

■  ■  Biojnphl>Llurula,'Ta1.  tLp.II. 
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■pen'i  iitrrative  poenu,  -when  the  wtiole  U 
placed  before  onr  view,  the  poet  onpartlclpat- 
in  the  paadoiiB.  There  i*  a  TeiiuA*ble 
ezsmple  of  how  itrictlj  8hftk£p«i«  adhered  to 
thii  principle  in  hlB  beanCfnl  poem  of  'A 
Lorer'B  Complaint.'    There  the  poet  i«  achuUlj 


L I  Uld  to  lU  tbe  ud-tu 


But  not  one  word  of  comment  does  he  o^r 
npoD  the  TeTslatioDB  of  the  "ficlde  mud  full 
pale."  The  dramatic  power,  however,  as  we 
hare  laid,  is  many  atepe  bejond  thia.  It  dia- 
penaea  with  oarrstiTe  altogether.  It  renders  a 
complicated  atoi?,  or  etorjes,  one  in  the  action. 
It  makes  the  chuactera  reveal  thetatelva,  some' 
dmee  bj  a  word.  It  tmsta  for  eTerjtliing  to 
the  capacity  of  an  aadience  to  appreciate  the 
gi«atest  Bobtiltiei,  and  the  nicest  abadea  of 
pasmon,  Artmgh  the  action.  It  is  the  very 
reveree  of  the  oratorical  power,  which  repeats 
and  expbdns.  And  how  le  it  able  to  effect  thia 
prodigious  master;  over  the  senses  and  the 
nndemtanding  1  By  raising  the  mind  of  the 
■peelator,  or  reader,  into  such  a  state  of  poetical 
excitement  as  correepoods  in  some  degree  to  the 
ezcitonent  of  the  poet,  and  thna  clears  away 
the  mists  of  our  ordinary  vkion,  and  irradiatea 
the  whole  complex  moral  world  in  which  we 
for  a  time  live,  and  more,  and  liave  our  being, 
with  the  brightness  of  his  own  intellectual 
•unligbL  Now,  it  appean  to  os  that,  although 
the  '  Tenns  and  Adonis,'  and  the  '  Luerece,'  do 
not  pret«nd  to  be  the  ereaUoDS  of  thia  wonderibi 
power — their  forms  did  not  demand  its  com- 
plete exercise — they  could  not  have  been  pro- 
dnoed  by  a  man  who  did  not  possess  the  power, 
and  had  aadduongly  cultivated  it  in  i(a  own 
proper  field.  In  the  second  poem,  more  eq»e- 
dally,  do  we  (hink  the  power  haa  reached  a 
higher  development,  indicating  itself  in  "  a  yet 
wider  range  <i  knowledge  and  reflection." 

Halone  aajs,  "  I  have  observed  that  Painter 
haa  Inserted  the  story  of  Lncreee  in  the  first 
volume  tff  hia  'Palace  of  Fleasnre,'  166T,  on 
which  I  make  no  doubt  ooi  author  formed  iiia 
poem."  Be  it  BO.  The  story  of  Luerece  in 
PMUter'a  novel  occupies  fonr  pages.  The  first 
page  deacribea  the  cireumslaoces  that  preceded 
the  unholy  visit  of  Tarquin  to  Lnci«ce ;  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  last  two  pages  deiul  the  events 
that  followed  the  death  of  Luerece.    A  page 


and  a  half  at  most  ia  given  to  the  tragedy. 

This  is  proper  enough  in  a  narrative,  whose 

business  it  is  to  make  all  the  ciroumstancea 

intelligible.     But  the  narrative  poet,  who  waa 

also  thoroughly  master  of  the  dramatic  power, 

concentrates  all  the  interest  upon  the  i 

Dircumstanoea  of   the  stoty.      He   places  the 

scene  of  those  ciicamstances  before  our  eyee  at 

the  very  opening : — 

•■  Ftdoi  ib(  bailed  Ard«  ill  In  pat, 

Bonie  tiytliv  txuitkaHlnjft  of  fUHdwlrv, 

Lul-bn«thed  Tuqula  lAvn  Uw  Ronuu  ho«t, 

And  to  Collntlum  ban,"  Ac 

The  preceding  ciicnmstances  which  impel  this 

jouroey  are  then  rapidly  told.    Again,  ^ler  the 

crowning  actdon  of  the  tragedy,  the  poet  has 

done.    He  tella  the  consequences  of  it  with 

a  brevity  and  umplicity  indicating  the  i 


And  » to  publltti  Tatquln'i  foul  oBOux : 
Whicb  b^i  <kin<  >ith  ipeed)  dUlgeiiis, 

To  Tarquls'i  cntUitIng  buUliiniiit." 
He  has  ttiUB  cleared  away  all  the  encumbrances 
to  the  progress  of  the  m^n  action.  He  would 
have  done  the  same  had  he  made  Locrece  the 
subject  of  a  dranxa.  Bat  he  has  to  tell  his 
painful  story  and  to  teU  it  all :  not  to  exhibit  a 
portion  of  it,  as  he  would  have  done  had  he 
chosen  the  subject  for  a  tragedy.  The  consum- 
mate delica<^  with  which  he  has  accomplished 
this  is  beyond  all  praise,  perh^ts  above  i 
imitation.  He  puts  forth  his  strength  on  tl 
accessaries  of  the  mun  incident.  He  delights 
to  make  the  chief  acton  analyse  their  own 
thoughts, — reflect,  explun,  expostulate.  All 
this  is  essentially  nndramatic,  and  he  meant  it 
lobe  so.  But  then,  what  pictures  does  he  paint 
of  the  progieas  of  the  action,  which  none  but  a 
great  dramatic  poet,  who  had  visions  of  future 
Hscbeths  and  Othelloe  befbre  him,  could  have 
painted  I  Look,  for  example,  at  that  magnifi- 
cent scene,  when 

"  No  (omroRabl*  itu  did  lend  big  Ufhl," 
of  Tarquin  leaping  &om  his  bed,  and,  sofUy 
smiting  his  blchion  on  a  flint,  lighting  a  torch 

"  Which  miut  be  lode-itu  to  Ui  hutful  ejt.' 
Look,  again,  at  the  exquisite  domestic  Incident 
which  tells  of  the  quiet  and  gentle  occupation 
of  his  devoted  victim: — 
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The  huid  to  which  that  glore  belongs  is  de- 
acribed  in  the  yerj  perfection  of  poeti? : — 
■•  Wiihoui  Ilia  bad  b«  oUkt  Mi  hud  vu. 
On  Ite  gnen  CDirnktli  irtioM  pstMt  oUU 
Sbow'd  like  u  April  d^(I  on  Ihe  g»u." 

In  the  chamber  of  innocence  Tarqnin  is  punted 
with  terrific  gnndeur,  which  is  overpowering 
by  the  force  of  contnst : — 


ih  hki  wlnp-  dude." 
The  cotupl^nt  of  Lucrece  after  Tarqnin  baa 
departed  wu  meant  to  be  andrematio.  The 
action  adrancee  not.  The  character  develops 
t  itself  in  the  action.  But  the  poet  makes 
iiis  heroine  bewsil  her  &te  in  evety  varioly  of 
lament  that  his  bonndlosa  command  of  ima- 
gery could  furm^.  The  letter  to  Collatinc  is 
written; — a  letter  of  the  moat  toaching  Bim- 
plicity : — 

UDWorttiT  Witt  Itut  gnetttti  tti«, 


e,  lijr  L, 


■■Ola 


inerirfi 


Again  the  action  languiahcs,  and  again  Locrecc 
Eurreuders  herself  to  her  grief.    Tbo 

e  of  the  most  elaborate  paesagei   of  the 
poem,  essentially  c^  in  an  Dndramatic  mould- 
Bat  this  is  bat  a  prelude  to  the  catastrophe, 
where,  if  ve  mistake  not,  a  strength  of  pasdon 
is  put  forth  which  ia  worth;  him  who  drew  the 
terrible  agoniee  of  Lear  :— 
"  Hen  with  >  rinb.  u  U  Iwr  htut  would  break, 
5b*  Uuowt  forth  TuqulD^*  nunv :  '  Hft,he,'ib*Aayt, 
fiut  nure  (bu  ■  bfl'  her  poor  tongue  could  not  ip««k; 
Tin  ifiet  many  icccDU  ind  deliTi, 
UntlmelT  bnuhingi.  ilck  ud  tboit  uHy(, 
SbenttRithli:  ■  He.  be,  fair  lordi,  1  i>  hi. 
Thai  guldei  thli  hand  [o  glTa  thii  wound  to  me.'" 
Uslone,  in  hia  concluding  remarka  upon  the 
'Venus  and  Adonis,'  and  'Lucrece,'  mya,  "Wo 
should  do  Sbakapesre  iqjuatice  were  we  to  tty 
Uiem  by  a  comparison  with  more  modem  and 
polished  productioDs,  or  with  our  present  idea 
of  poetical  excelleDce."    Thiswaa  written  in  the 
year  ITSO — the  period  which  r^oiced  in   the 
"polished  productions"  of  Hayley  and   Miss 
Seward,  and  founded  its  "  idea  of  poetical  ei- 
ceUence  "  on  some  itaudard  which,  secure  in  its 
conTentional   forms,  might   depart   as  &r  as 
poetible  from  simplicity  and  nature,  to  give  ng 
words   without   thought,    arranged   in    Tersea 
without  music.     It  would  be  ii^uetice  indeed 


to  Shakspete  to  try  the  'Tenus  and  Adonis^' 
and  'Lacrece,'  by  such  a  standard  of  "  poetical 
eicelleace."  But  we  have  outlired  that  period. 
By  way  of  apology  for  Shakfpero,  Halone  adds, 
"  that  few  authon  rise  much  above  the  age  in 
which  they  live.'  He  further  says,  "  The  poems 
of  '  Venus  and  Adonis '  and  the  '  Bape  of  LO' 
crece/  whatever  opinion  may  be  now  entertained 
of  them,  were  certunly  much  admired  in  Shok- 
sperc's  lifetime."  This  is  consolatory.  In 
Shaksperc's  lifetime  there  were  a  few  men  that 
the  world  has  since  thonght  somewhat  qualified 
to  establish  an  "  idea  of  poetical  excellence  " — 
Spenser,  Drayton,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Chapman, 
for  example.  These  were  not  mnch  rained  in 
Halone's  golden  ago  of  "man  modem  and 
polished  productions;" — bat  let  that  pass.  We 
are  coming  back  to  the  opinions  of  this  obsolete 
school ;  and  we  venture  to  think  the  mqority 
of  readers  now  will  not  require  as  to  m^e  an 
apology  for  Shakspere's  poems. 

If  Malone  thoaght  it  necessary  to  solirit  in- 
dulgence for  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  and  '  La- 
crece,'  he  drew  even  a  more  timid  breath  when 
he  ventured  to  speak  of  the  '  3onnet«.'  "  I  do 
not  feel  any  great  propensity  to  stand  forth  as 
the  champion  of  these  compositions.  However, 
OS  it  appeals  to  me  that  they  have  been  some- 
what andemited,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  do  them  that  justice  to  which  they  seem 
entitled."  No  wonder  he  speaks  timidly. 
The  great  poetical  lawgiver  of  his  time — the 
greater  than  Shakspere,  for  he  nndertook  to 
mend  him,  and  refine  him,  and  make  him  fit 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  anper-elegODt  intellede 
of  the  days  of  George  III.— had  pronounced  that 
the  '  Sonnets '  were  too  bad  even  for  his  genius 
to  make  tolemble.  He,  Steevens,  who  would 
lake  up  a  play  of  Shakspere's  in  the  condeaeend- 
ing  spirit  with  which  a  clever  tntor  takes  up  a 
smart  boy's  verses,  —  altering  a  word  here, 
piecing  out  a  line  there,  commending  this 
thoaght,  shaking  bis  head  at  this  Eslse  prosody, 
and  acknowledging  upon  the  whole  Uiot  the 
thing  is  pretty  well,  seeing  how  much  the  lad 
has  yet  to  leam — he  sent  forth  his  decree  that 
nothing  less  than  an  act  of  parliament  eoald 
compel  the  reading  of  Shakspere's  'Sonnets.' 
For  a  long  time  mankind  bowed  before  the 
oracle;  and  the  'Sonnets'  were  not  read. 
Wordsworth  has  told  ns  something  about 
this:— 

"  There  ia  extant  a  small  volame  of  miaeel- 
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Uneoiu  poema  in  vUch  SbakgpMre  eiprtane 
his  feelings  in  hli  own  person.  ItiinotdifficDll 
(0  conceire  Out  the  editor,  Qeorge  BtMvem, 
ihoold  bars  lieeD  insensible  to  the  beantiee  of 
one  portion  of  that  Tolnme,  the  'Sonnets;' 
thon^  there  is  not  a  put  of  the  vtlUngs  of 
this  poet  where  is  found,  in  an  equal  compass, 
a  greater  nomtwr  of  eiqnisiU  feelings  felicitoualy 
exprened.  Bat,  tnm  regard  to  the  critic's  own 
credit,  he  wonld  not  have  ventored  to  talk  of  an 
act  of  pariiament  not  being  strong  enongh  to 
compel  the  pemsal  of  these,  or  any  production 
of  Shakspere,  if  he  had  not  known  ttut  the 
people  of  England  were  ignorant  of  the  treeanrDS 
contained  in  those  little  pieces."  * 

That  ignorance  has  boon  remoTed;  and  no 
one  has  contribated  more  to  its  removal,  by 
creating  a  school  of  poetij  founded  upon  Truth 
and  Nature,  than  Wordsworth  himself.  The 
critics  of  the  last  centory  have  paaaed  away ; — 
"  P«or  and  fiftlUm 
-  Fonikfl  their  Mnfto  dim." 

Bj  the  operatloa  of  wlut  great  snat^i^ng  prin- 
ciple Is  it  that  we  haTs  come  back  to  the  jnst 
appreciation  of  "the  treasures  eonlained  in 
those    little    t^ecee"!      The    poet-critic   will 

"  There  nerer  has  been  a  period,  and  perhapa 
nercr  will  be,  in  which  vicions  poetry,  of  some 
kind  or  other,  has  not  excited  more  zeatons 
admiration,  and  been  fiu'  more  generally  read, 
thangood;  bat  this  adTantage  attends  the  good, 
that  the  individual  as  well  as  the  species, 
nrriTea  from  age  to  age;  whereas,  of  the 
deprared,  thongh  the  species  be  immortal,  the 
•  Pnfloe  to  Poetlsl  WoiJu. 


indlTidual  qniokly  pmahtt;  the  object  of 
present  admiration  Tanishes,  being  supplanted 
by  some  other  as  eauly  produced,  wliich,  thongh 
no  better,  brings  with  it  at  least  the  irritation 
of  novelty, — with  adaptation,  more  or  leas 
skilfiil,  to  the  changing  hamoors  of  the  m^ority 
of  those  who  are  most  at  lelsore  to  regard 
poetical  works  when  they  first  solicit  their 
attention.  Is  it  the  result  of  the  whole,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  judgment  of  the 
people  is  not  to  be  respected )  The  thought  Is 
most  ii^uriouB;  and  could  the  charge  be  brought 
against  him,  be  wonld  repel  it  with  Indignation 
The  people  hare  already  been  jostified,  and 
their  eulogium  pronounced  by  implication,  when 
it  is  said  above — that,  of  good  poetry,  the 
individval,  as  well  as  the  species,  mn>itf>.  And 
how  does  it  survive  but  tliroogh  the  people! 
what  preserves  it  bat  their  intellect  and  their 
wisdom? 


onloiulT  conjolD'd, 


Mora  tiM  inM  iplrlt  of  hi 
"The  voice  that  issaes  from  this  qiirit  is 
that  vox  popidi  which  the  Deity  inqtirea.  Fool- 
ish most  he  be  who  can  mistake  for  tUa  a  local 
acclamation,  or  a  transitory  outcry — tiansltoiy 
though  it  be  for  years,  local  Uioagh  fromanationl 
Still  more  lamentable  is  his  error  who  can 
believe  that  there  is  anytblng  of  divine  in&lll- 
bilily  in  the  clamour  of  that  small  though  lond 
portion  of  the  community,  ever  governed  by 
factitioDS  infinence,  which,  noder  the  n 
the  Pdblic,  paeses  itself,  npon  the  nnthlnking, 
for  the  Pboplb."" 
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TO  THE 

EIGHT    HONOURABLE    HENRY    WRIOTHESLEY, 

Right  Hosourabi^, 

I  EKOw  not  how  I  shall  offecd  in  dedicating  my  unpoliBhed  lines  to  your 
Lordship,  nor  how  tbe  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so  strong  a.  prop 
to  support  BO  weak  a  burthen;  only  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I 
account  myself  highly  praised,  and  tow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hoars 
till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first  heir 
of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  Borry  it  had  eo  noble  a  god&ther, 
and  never  after  ear*  so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a 
harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey,  and  your  honour**  to  your 
heart's  content ;  which  I  wish  may  alwajrs  answer  your  own  wish,  and  the 
world's  hopeful  expectation. 

Your  Honour's  in  all  duty, 

WiLUAU  Sbakespeabe. 

■led  "your  grace,"  so  "your  honour"  vu  rormerly  tbe  usnal 


Even  aa  the  aun  with  purple-colour'd  face 
Had  ta'en  hie  last  leave  of  the  weeping  mom, 
Roae-cheek'd  Adonia '  hied  him  to  the  chase ; 
fiunting  he  lov'd,  but  love  he  laugb'd  to  scorn  : 

Sick-though  ted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him. 

And  like  a  bold-fac'd  Buitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 
"  Thrice  fairer  than  myself,"  thus  she  began, 
"  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  thnn  a  man, 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 

Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 

Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

"  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed. 

And  rein  bis  proud  head  to  the  saddle  bow; 

If  thoQ  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed 
\  A  thousand  honey-secrets  shalt  thou  know : 
^      Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses. 
And  being  set  T  11  smother  thee  with  kisses ; 

•  The-poem  of  'Hero  and  Leaader,'  nltbongh  Martowa'i  portion  of  it  wu  Dot  pabUdied  ti 
t^,  «u  probably  wall  kDown  in  the  poetical  circlea.     The  rollowing  lioea  are  in  the  flr 

"  Tha  men  of  wealthy  Setloa  every  year, 
Fot  hit  lake  whom  thdr  goddeu  held  bo  dear, 

Eot-ehaHcl  AdotA,  kept  a.  •olem 


rrcoo^ 


TEN0S  AKD   ADONIB. 

"  And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath 'd  satiety. 

But  rather  &imah  them  amid  their  plenty. 

Making  tliem  red  and  pale  with  freah  variety. 

Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty : 

A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short. 

Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport." 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm. 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood, 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm. 
Earth's  soTgreign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good : 
Being  so  enrag'd,  desire  doth  lend  her  force. 
Courageously  to  pluok  bin)  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein, 
Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy. 
Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain. 
With  leaden  appetit«,  unapt  to  toy ; 
I  She  red  and  hot  as  coals  of  glowing  fire. 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fastens :  {0  how  quick  is  love !} 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove : 

Backward  she  push'd  him,  as  she  would  be  thrust. 
And  govern 'd  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  &owii. 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips; 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  broken, 
"  If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open." 

He  bums  with  bashiiil  shame ;  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks: 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs,  and  golden  hairs, 
To  fan  and  blow  them  diy  ^ain  she  seeks : 

He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'miss'; 

What  follows  more  she  murders  with  a  kiss. 

,    So  in  Sonnet  CLl.^— 
"  Lots  is  too  young  to  know  what  aooNdence  is; 
Yet  who  kDOVB  not  ooaad«ace  is  bom  of  love? 
Then,  gentle  clieater,  nrge  not  njr  amitt. 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  wlf  prove." 


.  „Gooj^lf 
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Even  aa  an  emp^  eagle,  aharp  b;r  ^^> 
Tirea*  vitb  her  beak  oo  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone. 
Shaking  bei  vings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stufi^d,  or  prey  be  gone ; 

Even  so  ahe  kjas'd  his  brow,  hia  cheek,  hia  ohin. 

And  vbere  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin. 
Forc'd  to  content^  bnt  never  to  obey. 
Panting  be  lies,  and  breotheth  in  her  face ; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey, 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace. 

Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers, 

So  they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling  showers. 
Look  bow  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net. 
So  fosten'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies ; 
Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  bim  &et. 
Which  bred  more  beaaty  in  his  angry  eyes : 

Bun  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank  <, 

Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 
Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats. 

For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ;  ' '  ""''^  C 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  low'rs  and  frets,  ''^"■VH 

Tvrixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy  pale; 

Being  red,  she  loves  him  best;  and  being  white. 

Her  beat  is  better'd  with  a  more  delight. 
Look  bow  be  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove. 
Till  he  take  tmce  with  her  contending  tears. 

Which  long  have  raln'd,  making  ber  cbeeks  all  wet ; 

And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  conntlesa  debt. 
Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
Like  a  dive-dapper*  peering  through  a  wave. 
Who,  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  offers  be  to  give  what  she  did  crave  ; 

•  Tlirw— lean,  preys.    The  imoga  U  to  be  Taund  without  vuiatloa  in  'Hmiy  VI.,  Pact  III^ 
Act  L,  Scene  I  :— 

"BereTig'd  m&;  the  be  on  that  hateftil  dnk*; 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  deair«. 
Will  ooet  m;  orown,  aod,  Ub  on  vm^  *^^ 
Tire  on  tbe  flwh  of  me  and  of  my  ■on." 


■  KoMib— fblL    Banic  is  often  used  to  expreu  exoew  or  violeDM  gcnwaDj:  and  rankneai  li 
tppUed  toaflood,In'KIcg  John,'Aet  v.,  SMDe4: — 

"  And  like  «  bated  and  reUred  flood. 
Leaving  onr  nmbMU  and  Inegnlar  coniM.' 
'  Dipt-dqiper.    One  of  the  fkmiliar  names  of  the  dsb^ohiok  Is  dlv«-dai^«r  n  dl^da^tr;  and 
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But  when  her  lipB  ware  readj  for  his  pay, 
He  wiske,  and  turoB  his  lips  another  vay. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 
More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  turn : 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  bum : 

"  0,  pity,"  'gan  she  cry,  "  flint-hearted  boy  1  \ 

T  is  but  a  kiss  I  beg ;  why  art  then  coy  ? 

"  I  have  been  ffoo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now. 

Even  by  the  stem  and  direfiil  god  of  war. 

Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow. 

Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar ; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And  begg'd  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shalt  have. 

"  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance. 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  hath  leam'd  to  sport  and  dance. 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest; 
Scorning  his  chnrlish  drum,  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

"  Thus  he  that  overrul'd  I  oversway'd, 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain : 
Stroi^-temper'd  steel  his  stronger  strength  obey'd. 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdtun. 

O  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 

For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  the  god  of  fight! 

"  Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  &ir  lips  of  thine,  \ 
(Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red,) 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine : 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  up  thy  head ; 
Look  in  mine  eyeballs,  there  thy  beauty  Ues : 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

"  Art  thou  asham'd  to  kiss?  then  wink  again. 
And  I  vrill  wink,  so  shall  the  day  seem  night : 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  tvrain; 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 

lUi  »M  th«  old  poetical  name.  Beaamont  kail  Fletcher,  in  the  '  Womui  Htter,'  ht,ve  «  oom- 
paHwQ  of  the  mnUtbilitr  of  fortoue  with  thli  ninible  wBter-biid:— "  The  mluty  of  mui  inaj  fitly 
be  oompared  to  a  dl-dapp«r,  who,  wheo  she  is  under  water  paat  our  dgbt,  and  indeed  mh  Mcm  no 
more  to  ui,  ri«ee  again,  thakes  but  berBelf,  and  ia  the  same  she  waa.* 
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"  The  tender  spring  upon  th;  tempdog  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe;  yet  mayst  thou  well  be  t&sted; 
Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip; 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted : 

Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gather'*]  in  their  prims  i 

Rot  and  consume  themselyoa  In  little  time. 
"  Were  I  hard^&Tonr'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
Ill-nnrtur'd,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice. 
O'er- worn,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold, 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice, 

Then  migbtet  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for  thee ; 

But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ? 

"  Thou  canst  not  see  one  nrinkle  in  my  brow ; 
Mine  eyes  are  gray*,  and  bright,  and  quick  in  tumii^; 
My  beuity  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow. 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning ; 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt. 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolre,  or  seem  to  melt. 

"  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or,  like  a  Uirj,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevell'd  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen : 
Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire, 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 
"  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ; 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me; 
Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky. 
From  mom  to  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me : 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee? 
"  Is  thins  own  heart  to  thiue  own  face  affected?) 
Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left?   ^  <■■■  '•-  » 

Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected,  •  ' 

Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft.  ' '  ' '-'  '  -^ 

Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook,      | 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook.  ,  „.,  ^  .. 

"  Torches  are  made  to  Ught,  jewels  to  wear,  '  ■'  •"' 

Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use,  '     ' "  -; 

Herbe  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear ; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  abuse : 
•  Grogr  b  nid  to  b*  hsra  tiMd  u  Mac    Wa  bave  lubMqiMEitljr— 

"  Hsr  tiro  Vm  wiDdows  falatlj  aha  DpbMvetb." 
Bnttlw •re-Kit tntbe" bine wlndoin.''  (  ~,.,  ^gL 
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Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  «id  beauty  breodeth  beaittj. 

Thou  nut  begot, — to  get  it  is  tliy  dutjy. 
"  Upon  the  earth's  racrease  irhy  shoaldst  ihtm  feed. 
Unless  the  earth  nrth  th;  increase  he  fed  ? 
Bj  law  of  Kature  Hion  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  itve,  when  tfaou  thyself  art  dead ; 

And  so  in  spite  «f  death  thou  Aost  snrviv«. 

In  that  thy  likeness  Mill  is  lett  alive." 

By  this  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat. 
For,  where  they  lay,  the  shadow  had  forsook  them, 
And  Utan,  'tired*  in  the  midday  beat. 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them ; 

Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide, 

So  he  men  Hke  him,  and  by  Veuve'  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  spright. 

And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye. 

His  lowering  brows  o'erwhelming  his  fur  aight, 

Ijke  misty  vapours  when  they  blot  the  sky. 

Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  "  Fie,  no  more  of  lore! 

The  Bun  doth  bum  my  face ;  I  moat  remove.^ 

"  Ah  me,"  quoth  Venus,  "young,  and  so  unkind! 
What  bare  excuses  mak'st  tbou  to  be  gone ! 
I II  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gontle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun; 

1 11  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they  bum  too,  1 11  quench  them  with  my  tears. 

"The  Bun  that  ihines  from  heaven  shines  but  warm. 

And  Id,  I  lie  between  ttwt  sun  and  thee; 

The  heat  I  have  from  thenoe  doth  little  harm. 

Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  buraeth  me  : 

And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done, 

Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

"  Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  aa  steel, 
Nay,  more  than  flint,  for  stone  «t  nin  relentatli  ? 
Art  tbou  a  woman's  sou,  and  canst  not  feel 
What 't  is  to  love  ?  how  want  of  love  tormentetb  ? 
0  bad  thy  mother  home  so  hard  a  mind. 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind  K 

■  'Ttrtd— attired. 

'  (7iiiM.  UUtoQ  sppliea  tb«  bods  siidthat,  bi  the  sune  inj,  fn  U> '  DoeMm  vt  DtVMW:'— 
"  The  daalra  and  longuig  to  put  off  ui  mMiJfy  ■oUMrinM*  br  BDidi^  another  body,  bat  not  with- 
out &  (It  mhI,  to  hia,  In  tli«  cheerful  gooiet;  of  wedlock.' 


"  What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  •  me  thia  ? 
Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit? 
What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiaa? 
Speak,  Mr;  hot  Bpeak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mute : 

Give  me  one  kiss,  1 11  give  it  thee  again,  1 1 

And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain.    // 
"Fie.  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 
Well-painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead, 
Statue  contenting  hut  tbe  eye  alone, 
Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred ; 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  complexion, 

For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction." 
This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue, 
Aud  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 
Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong ; 
Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause : 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak. 

And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments''  break. 
Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand. 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band : 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  h«r  ankis  be  bound ; 

And  when  irom  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone, 

She  locks  her  lily  fingers  one  in  6ae. 
"  Fondling,"  she  saith,  "since  I  have  hemm'd  thee  here. 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivoiy  pate, 
1 11  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer; 
Feed  where  tfaon  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale : 

Graze  on  my  lips ;  and  if  those  hills  be  diy, 

Stray  tower,  where  the  pleasant  fountaitas  lie. 

"  Within  this  limit  is  t*liBf  enough.  / 

Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightful  platti,         ( 

Itound  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough,     >.. 

To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain;  \ 

Then  he  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park ;  i 

No  dog  shtdl  rouse  thee,  tho'  a  thousand  bark."    ~^ 
At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple ; 

■  Conttam  ii  hen  Dsed  in  ^a  MnH  of  throw  aside)  u  Ualone  expUlni  it,  "  Cant«inptuoiuly 
refiiM  this  fttToar." 
•  IniendmenU—iateatioau    So  in  'Othello,'  Act  IV.,  Scene  2: — "1  hsve  said  nothing  but  what 
if  doing."    The  word  oontinasd  to  be  used  long  oiler  tha  Ume  of  Shskspere. 
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Foreknowing  well  if  there  be  came  to  lie, 
Whj  tliero  Love  liv'd  and  there  he  could  not  die. 
These  lovely  cavea,  these  round-enchanting  pits, 
Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venns'  liking: 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits? 
Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking? 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn ! 
Now  which  way  shall  she  turn  ?  what  shall  she  eay  ? 
Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing. 
The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away, 
And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing : 
"Pity" — she  cries, — "some  favour — some  remorse'- 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 


But  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy. 
And  forth  ahe  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud ; 

(The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he- 
■  Semont — tendemeas. 
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Jmperiouslj  he  leaps,  be  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  hia  woven  girths  he  breaks  asnnder^ 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  be  wounds. 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  beaveu's  thunder ; 
The  iron  bit  he  crushes  'tween  his  teeth. 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

Hia  ears  np  prick'd ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  oompass'd*  crest  now  stand  on  end^; 
Hia  noetrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again, 
Aa  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  be  send : 
Hia  eye,  which  acomfully  glisters  like  fire. 
Shows  bis  hot  courage  and  hia  high  desire.) 

Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  be  told  the  steps. 
With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride ; 
Anon  be  rears  npright,  curvets,  and  leaps. 
As  who  should  say,  lo° !  thus  my  atrengtb  is  tried ; 
And  this  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  be  his  rider's  angry  atir. 
His  flattering  "holla,"''  or  hia  "Stand,  I  say?" 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur? 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trapping  gay? 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
Nor  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion 'd  steed, 
Hia  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 
Aa  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one. 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 


I '  Othello,'  Act  n.,  Soeng  1,  fre  Jnttlfled  U 


"  Tha  wind-ihak'd  mrge,  ir 


iip(Ki  the  belief  that  tn  this  line  we  luve  ■  {uctnre  which  m*  probably  nggerted  In  the  noU* 
paieige  of  Job : — "  Hut  thou  given  the  bona  ttrength  P  Halt  thou  clothed  hie  neck  wJtli 
thonderP"  The  paauge  before  ni  shows  that  the  image  was  l^iliar  to  the  mind  of  Shakipere, 
of  the  m^eet}'  of  the  war-hone  erecting  hia  mane  under  the  inflaence  of  pueion- 

*  Thia  ii  a  faint  echo  of  the  wonderM  pauage  in  Job — "He  ealth  among  the  trumpet*, 
Haihal" 

*  HoUa.  Bo  l>  the  ancient  inte^ection,  ^ring  notfce  to  stop.  The  word  before  u>  i>  certalnlr 
the  aame  a>  the  French  Ma,  aod  ia  explained  In  Cotgrave'a  French  Dlotlanai?  a>  meaning 
enough,  loft,  aoit,  no  more  of  that." 
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Bound'hoof 'd,  short-jinnted,  fstlocks  shag  aod  long. 
Brood  breast,  fall  eye,  small  head,  and  oostnl  wide, 
High  crest,  abort  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thia  mane,  tliick  tail,  broad  buttoclt,  tender  bide : 

Look  what  a  horee  should  have,  he  did  not  lack. 

Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  pnuid  a  back. 

Sometime  be  sends  far  off,  and  there  be  stares ; 

Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather ; 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base*  he  now  prepares, 

And  whe'r  he  ruo.  or  fly,  thej  knew  npt  whether; 
For  thro'  his  mans  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings. 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  fsathw'd  wings. 

He  looks  npon  hia  love  and  neighs  nnto  her;  •■>  ^ 

She  anawera  him  as  if  she  knew  his  mind :  A*^tti*-^ 
Being  prond,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her.  X****c-, 

She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seeros  unkind ;  ^W'"~V 
Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  tbe  heat  he  ffeels,         kv»-.v^t  - 

Beating  his 'kind  embracements  mth  her  heela,  *''-*^  ^('W.h 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malecontent, 

He  vails"  his  tail,  that,  Hke  a  falling  plume, 

Cool  shadow  to  bis  melting  buttock  lent ; 

He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fiime  : 

His  love,  perceiving  bow  he  is  enrag'd, 

Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  aasuag'd. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him ; 
When  lo,  the  unback'd  breeder,  full  of  fear, 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him. 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there : 

As  they  were  mad  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them. 

Outstripping  crows  that  strive  to  overfly  them. 

All  Bwoln  with  chasing  down  Adonis  sits, 
Banning  hia  boisterous  and  unmly  beast ; 
And  now  tbe  happy  season  once  more  fits. 
That  love-sick  Love  by  pleading  may  be  bleat; 

For  lovers  say  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong. 

When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidatice  of  the  tongue. 

•  In  the  game  of  io»e,  or j>rin)nifljB,oiiB  mna  mil  challsugw  another. to  pnrsie.    "To  Wd  the 
•    ,,p^^^    We  have  the  aaiuB  exprasaon  in  Uw 

"  Indeed,  I  bid  the  host  for  Protene," 

— — — - .  „Googk' 
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Anovea  that  ia  stopp'd,  or  lirer  stay'd,        ■-•'  > 

Burneth  more  hotly,  Bwelteth  with  more  nge; 

So  of  concealed  sorrow  naji  be  iaid ; 

Free  vent  of  wovda  lo<te's  fire  doth  ueoaga ; 
But  whvn  the  heart's  attoinef  ■  onoe  is  mote. 
The  olieat  breaks,  a»  desparata  in  his  soil. 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glov. 
Even  aa  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind, 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow; 
Looks  on  the  dull  eaxtk  with  disturbed  mind ; 
Taking  no  notice  that  ehe  is  so  nigh. 
For  all  ask&unce  he  holds  her  in  his  eje. 

O  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  vi«w 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy ! 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  hJer  hue ! 

How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy ! 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flash'd  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as.  he  sat. 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  hesTeth  up  his  hat. 
Her  other  tmder  band  his  fur  cheek  fbela ; 
His  tendenr  cbeek  roceivea  her  soft  hand's  priat. 
As  apt  as  new-fallen  snow  takes  any  dint. 

0  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them  t 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  bis  eyes  suing ; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them ; 

Her  eyes  woo'd  still;  his  c^es  disdain'd  the  wooiogt 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  ^  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  ohoruft-like.  bar  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  band, 

A  lily  prison 'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow, 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band ; 

So  white  a  frienii  engirts  so  white  a  foe : 
This  beanteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling,  ' 
Show'd  like  two  siker  doves  that  sit  a  billing. 

icbwdlU/wohavB— 

"  Why  ilKMld  calaaity  1m  Ml  of  vnaAit 


Windy  ittornoys  to  tbeir  olien 
Tb«  tonjuo,  In  the  pKoage  bofore  n»,  is  the  aUommf  W  tb«  btait. 
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Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began : 

"  O  fairest  morer  on  this  mortal  round. 

Would  thou  nert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 

Mj  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  mj  wound* ; 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee, 
Thoagli  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would  cure  tbee." 
"  Give  memy  hand,"Baithhe,  "why  doat  thou  feel  it?" 

"  Give  me  my  heart,"  saith  she, "  and  thou  shalt  have  it ; 

0  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it. 
And  being  eteel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it** : 

Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  ehall  regard. 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard." 
"  For  shame,"  he  cries,  "  let  go,  and  let  me  go ; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone. 
And  't  is  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so ; 

1  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone : 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care. 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare." 

Thus  she  replies :  "  Thy  palfrey,  aa  he  should,   I 

Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  aweet  deaire.    | 

Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd ; 

Else,  snifer'd,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire : 
The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none,    \ 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 
"  How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree. 

Servilely  master'd  with  a  leathern  rein ! 

But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  &ir  fee. 

He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain ; 
Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest. 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  bis  breast. 
"  Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed. 

Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  wliit«. 

But  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed. 

His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight? 
Who  is  so  faint  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold? 
"  Let  me  eitcuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy ; 
.  And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee, 

To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy; 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee. 
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0  learn  to  love;  the  lesBOD  is  but  plain, 
And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  ^ain." 

"  I  know  not  love,"  quoth  he,  "  nor  vfill  not  knovf  it, 
Unlese  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chaae  it : 
T  is  much  to  borrow,  and  I  vrill  not  owe  it; 
Hj  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ; 
For  I  have  heard  it  ia  a.  life  in  death, 
That  laughs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  ft  breath. 
"  Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  un£niah'd  ? 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  ? 
If  springmg  things  be  any  jot  diminish 'd. 
They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth ; 
The  colt  that  'e  back'd  and  burthen'd  being  young 
Loaeth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 
"  You  hurt  nay  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part. 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart; 
To  love's  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate. 

Dismiss  your  vows,  your  fe^ed  tears,  your  flattery ; 

For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  battery." 

"  What  I  canst  tbou  talk,"  quoth  she,  "  hast  thou  a  tongue  ? 

0  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing  I 
Thy  mermaid's  voice*  hath  done  me  double' wrong; 

1  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing : 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  hfirsb  sounding. 
Ear's  deep-sweet  muaic,  and  heart's  deep-sore  wounding. 

"  Had  I  no  eyes,  hut  ears,  my  ears  would  love  .  /' 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible;  ' . '■ ' 

Or,  were  I  deal,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 
£ach  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible : 

Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see, 

Tet  should  I  be  in  love,  by  touching  thee. 

"  Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me. 

And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch. 

And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me, 

Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much : 

For  trom  the  still'tory  of  thy  face  excelling  j 

Comes  breath  perfum'd,  that  breedeth  love  by  smelling.  I 

»  Mermaid' t  vein,    ifermaid  and  »jren  ware  formsrly  lusd  M  qmoiiTiiioiit.  'So  tn  'The 
Comedf  dT  Emm,' Act  UL,  Bosne!; — 

"  0,  train  me  doC,  sweet  mtrmad,  with  tbj  note. 
To  drown  me  in  thy  iMai't  flood  of  taut; 
Sing,  tgrat,  (or  Ihyielf,  and  1  will  dole." 

■ : — .  „C.oogk' 


"  But  0,  nbat  banqnat  net*  dMu  ta  Ae  taste, 
Being  Durse  and  fs«d«r  «f  tho  otbar  fbopl 
Would  thaj  not  mah  tba  feast  might  ever  last. 
And  bid  Suspicion  dpi;ble-lock  tbe  door? 
Lest  Jealousy,  tjiat  soqr  uHweloouie  guest. 
Should,  by  bis  stealing  in,  distocb  tbe  feast." 

Once  more  the  ruby-ootour'd  porta!  <^eii'd, 
Which  to  bis  sp«eolk  did  honey  passa^  jield; 
Like  a  red  non),.  that  erei  ;et  betoken 'd 
Wreck  to  tbe  smuan,  tempast  to  tbe  fields 

SoiTow  to  sbepbetida,  woe  unto  tbe  birds. 

Gusts  and  fool  flam*  to  hecdjuen. aod  t«  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  sbe  marketh : 
Even  as  tbe  niod  iB  hush'd  befbre  it  tsinetb. 
Or  as  tbe  wolf  do&  grin  before  ha  barketh. 
Or  aa  tbe  beny  breaks  befine  it  stautetfat 

Or  like  tbe  de«d1j  bullet  of  a  pea. 

His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  wocds  begun. 
And  at  his  look  she  flatly  tklleth  down, 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  revivetb : 
A  «RuI«  lAcstws  t)ie  wcunding  of  a  frown. 
But  blessed  bankraptk  that  by  love  ao  thriveth  [ 

The  siU;  bo;.  believiDg  she  ia  dead. 

Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  elating  makes,  it  red ; 
And  all-ainaz'd  brake  off  his  late  intent, 
F<ff  sharply  be  did  think  to  reprehend  her. 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent: 
Ffur  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her'. 

For  on  the  grua  she  lies  as  she  wei»  slain. 

Till  his  breath  breaUuth  life  in  her  again. 
He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks. 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard; 
He  chafes  her  Ijpii  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  tbe  hurt  that  his  unkindness  roair'd ; 

He  kisses  her;  and  Aa^  by  her  good  will. 

Will  never  rise  so  he  will  kiss,  her  still. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tum'd  to  day : 
Her  two  bine  windows'*  faintly  sbe  upbeaTSth, 
■>  Ftmi»M  ban  wad  la  Ae  mim*  of  vltdsnt  bliota. 

*  The  wiudowi  an  doabtlen  the  e^dids,  bat  tbe  epittiet  blue  I*  tcnewbat  ttarOiof^    Wa  a 
remember  Uut  Sh«)up«i«.bs*  deecpbad  viel«U  m. 

"  Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Jnno'e  tfjat." 
The  proprietr  of  tbia  epitbet  li  fiiUr  DotiiMii  by  as  In  '  C jmbeUno,' Act' II.,  Scene  !. 
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Like  the  fiiir  sun,  vhen  iu  bis  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  world  reJieT«th : 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glonfies  the  sky. 
So  is  ber  face  ithimin'd  vritb  her  eye; 


Whose  beamB  upon  his  hairlesa  face  are  fix'd, 
Ab  if  from  thence  tbey  borrow'd  all  their  ahiiifl. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  t<^ther  mix'd. 
Had  not  hia  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine*; 

But  hers,  which  thro'  the  ciystal  teats  gave  light; 

Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night'*. 

"  O,  where  am  I  ?"  qnoth  she,  "  in  earth  tar  heaven. 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench'd,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this?  or  mora  or  weary  e*ea? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  Kfe  desire? 

■  Rtpine — oMd  M  » itibEUuiUve.    Chancer  employs  pine  In  the  Mine  numuer. 

*  Id  Shikopere'ft  aulj  pU/i  v«  (Vequently  meeL  ths  ume  iougs  that,  ii  faond  in 

lamt.    Thai  in  '  L<i?e'a  Lsboni  '■  Lost:  '— 

"Nor  ihinei  the  lilTgr  moon  one  half  lo  bright 
Through  the  tr&aBparsDt  bosoia  or  lb«  dxp, 
At  doCh  thj  fbc«  through  twn  of  mina  girs  li^t^ 
Thou  khin'at  la  tytaj  tear  that  I  do  vMli.'' 


But  now  I  lir'd,  wad  life  was  death's  011007; 

fiut  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  J07. 
"  O  tboa  didst  kill  me ; — ^kill  me  once  again : 
Thy  eyes'  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  tbiue, 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such  disdain 
That  they  have  murder'd  this  poor  heart  qf  mine ; 

And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their  queen, 

But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 
"  Long  may  they  kiss  each  other,  for  this  cure ! 
0  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear ! 
And  as  tiiey  last,  their  verdure  still  endure, 
To  drive  infection*  from  the  dangerous  year! 

That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death. 

May  say  the  plague  is  banish 'd  by  thy  breath. 

"  Pure  lips,  eweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted, 

What  bairns  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing  ? 

To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented, 

So  thoQ  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing; 

Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  slips. 

Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 
"  A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me ; 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee  ? 
Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone? 
I  Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  douUe*, 
I  Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble?" 
"  Fair  queen,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  love  you  owe  me, 
Measure  my  strangeness*  with  my  unripe  years ; 
Before  I  know  myself  seek  not  to  knovr  me ; 
Ko  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast, 

Or  being  early  pluck'd  ia  sour  to  taste. 
"  Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait. 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west: 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks, — 't  is  very  late; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest; 

And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light 

Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

•  Th«  ooibiin  of  itrewiDg  hoiuei  with  fragrant  herba  wu  nnivmal  at  ft  period  whcD  ths  ooii' 
itant  reonrraoce  ol  the  plagae  habitnated  fhrnillea  to  ths  dm  oT  what  thej  oooddered  prersntiTei. 
It  wu  thia  eause  which  rendsrsd  Backlersbtuy  at  aimpUng  time  mcb  «  crowilvd  mart 

'  Here  la  ons  of  the  manf  traou  of  Stiakapera'a  legal  iludiea — an  alliulon  to  tlia  penalff  (br 
DOD-paTinsnt  which  formed  ths  oonditioD  of  a  moiuf-boad. 

*  Stramgenai — oojnsaa  or  baahfalneaa. 
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"  Nov  let  me  saf  '  good  night,'  and  so  say  yon ; 
If  you  will  Bay  so,  you  ehall  have  a  kiss." 
"Good  night,"  qtioth  she;  and,  ere  he  says  "adiea," 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  tender'd  is : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace;     i 

Incorporate  then  they  seem ;  face  grows  to  faceA 
Till,  breathteas,  he  di^oin'd,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth. 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew. 
Whereon  they  surfeit  yet  complain  on  drouth : 

He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  faint  with  dearth, 

(Their  lips  together  glued,)  fall  to  the  earth. 
Now  quick  Desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey,    \ 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth;     |   y^L  c^'-*  ^ 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey, 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth ; 

Whose  Toltore  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high. 

That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 
And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil, 
With  blindfold  fury  she  b^ns  to  forage ; 
Her  fkce  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil. 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage ; 

Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back. 

Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honoor's  wrack. 
Hot,  bint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing. 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much  handling. 
Or  as  the  £eet-foot  roe  that 's  tir'd  with  chasing, 
Or  like  the  froward  in£ant  still'd  with  dandling. 

He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 

While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth. 
What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering. 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression*  ? 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compass'd  oft  with  venturing. 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  **  exceeds  commission : 

Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward. 

But  then  vroos  best  when  most  his  choice  is  froward. 
When  he  did  frovm,  O,  had  she  then  gave  over, 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 
Fool  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover; 
What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet 't  is  pluck'd : 

*  TIm  Mft  1TKX  upon  which  the  ual  attached  to  a  legal  InelrumeDt  wu  Impruwd  required  to 
Iw  tempered  btSm  the  impreuion  wa*  made  upon  It.  So  PalatafT  uyi  oT  JoUiee  Stwllow— "  1 
have  him  alread;  tempedng  betweeD  my  liDger  and  mj  thumb,  and  ihoTtlr  will  I  M«l  with  him.' 
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Were  beauty  under  tffenrf  locks  kept  ftut. 

Yet  love  br^ks  Aroagb,  loii  picks  tbett  bU  At  iMt. 
For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 
The  poor  fool*  prays  her  that  he  may  depart: 
She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him; 
Bida  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart. 

The  which,  by  Cnpid^  bow  she  doth  protest. 

He  carries  t!hence  incaged  in  his  breast 
"  Sweet  boy,"  she  says,  "  this  night  I  11  waste  in  sorrow,  | 
For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch.  ' 

Tell  me,  love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  ? 
Say,  shdll  we?  shall  we?  wilt  thou  make  the  match?" 

He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends " 
i  To  hunt  the  hoar  with  certun  of  bis  friends,     t 
"  The  boar  1 "  quoth  she ;  whereat  a  sudden  pole, 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rosei 
Usurps  her  obeeks ;  she  trembles  at  his  talOk 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws : 

She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  bis  neck, 

He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 
Now  is  she  in  the  veiy  lists  of  love. 
Her  champion  mouAted  for  ^e  hot  encounter : 
All  is  imaginary  she  doth  ptovisi 
He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mouut  her; 

That  worse  than  Tanta^lus'  is  her  annoy,  \ 

To  clip  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  deoeiv'd  With  painted  gmpes''. 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw. 
Even  so  she  langnisheth  in  her  mishaps, 
Ab  those  poor  birds  tbat  helpless'  berries  saw: 

The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  missing. 

She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing. 
But  all  in  vain ;  good  queen,  It  will  not  be : 
She  hath  assay'd  as  much  as  may  be  pFoT'd ; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserv'd  a  greater  fee ; 
She  's  Love,  she  loves,  aai  yet  she  is  not  lov'd. 

"  Fie,  fie,"  he  says,  "  jou  cmsh  me ;  let  me  go;  \ 

Tou  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so."  J 

>  Ho  reader  ot  Shabpere  imd  forget  Ihe  patlhoB  vith  which  be  has  employed  thl»  expresaioa  in 
tMOM  pla««— "  And  mj  poor  fool  Is  huiged." 

*  The  alhulDa  ii  to  tb«  piotDra  o(  ZeaxSt,  meutionad  by  PlinT-.    We  may  otMcrn  tiut  there 
WW  DO  Etigilah  tnnglatioa  of  Pliny  to  eaily  u  the  dAte  oT  this  poem. 

*  ffilpIcM— tb&t  aflbrd  no  help. 
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"  Thou  badst  been  ^ne,"  qvotfa  tbe,  "flireet  boy,  «i«  thil. 
But  that  thou  told'st  me  ihM  wddst  boat  th«  boar^ 
0  be  advis'd  I  thoa  know'st  not  what  it  is 
With  jarelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 
WhoM  toahes  never-sheaUi'd  he  wlietteth  still, 
Like  to  a  mortal*  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 
"  On  his  bow-back  fae  hath  a  battla  set 
Of  bristly  pilue,  tkat  efer  thraot  bis  foeei 
His  eyes  like  glowworms  shine  when  he  doth  fret : 
His  snout  digs  settalchres  where'er  he  {p>e9 ; 
Being  mov'd,  he  strikes  whate'eY  Is  in  hiA  irAf, 
And  whom  fae  strtim  his  cruel  mshes  ilay. 
"  His  brawi^  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  ann'd. 
Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter; 
His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  haxm'd  ; 
Being  ireful,  on  tht  tion  fae  will  venture : 
The  thorny  brambles  and  vmbnoing  bashes, 
As  fearful  of  him,  part;  thrODgh  whotn  he  ruebM* 
"  Alas  I  he  nonght  esteems  iJiat  fiiice  of  thine. 
To  which  Iiove's  e^fes  jmy  tributary  gazes; 
Mor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amaxee ; 
But  having  thee  at  vantage  (wondrous  dread !) 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  be  roots  the  mexd. 
"  0,  let  him  keep  his  loathsDme  cabin  still  I 
Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  nch  fbul  flands  i 
Contd  net  4riduB  his  danger ''  by  thy  will ; 
They  that  thrive  well  take  counsel  of  their  friends. 
When  thoQ  dtdst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 
I  fear'd  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 
"  Didst  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?    Was  it  not  white  ? 
Saw'st  thou  not  signa  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye  ? 
Grew  I  not  faint?    And  fell  I  not  downrightP 
Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie, 
My  botUng  heart  pants,  beate,  and  takes  no  test. 
But,  like  a»  earth^oake,  ehakes  thee  «n  my  breast. 
"  For  where  Love  reigns,  disturbing  Jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  AfTection's  sentinel ; 
Gives  Idaa  alarms,  snggeBteth  mntiny, 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  *  kill,  kill  I ' 
>  Jforfof— dssdly. 
*  i>M«««>— powtr  or  Mug  harm.   Sote"TheH«rriiuit«r  Vtuiea,' AeilT.,»>wia  t:^ 
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Dutemporing  geotle  Love  in  hia  dedra. 
As  ur  and  vater  do  abate  the  fire. 

"  This  sour  infonner,  this  bate-breeding'  spj. 
This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  teoder  spring''. 
This  carry-tale,  ^ssdntious  jealousy. 
That  Bometime  true  news,  sometime  &lse  doth  bring. 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear. 
That  if  I  love  thee  I  thy  death  should  fear :     . 

"  And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry-chafing  boar. 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  hack  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  slain 'd  with  gore ; 
Whose  blood  upon  ihe  fresh  flowers  being  shed 
Doth  make  tbem  droop  with  grief,  and  hang  the  bead. 

"  What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed. 
That  tremble  at  the  imagination  ? 
The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed. 
And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination : 
II  I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow, 
(I  If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-n 


"  But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me; 

Unoonple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 

Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtilty, 

Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare: 
Pursne  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs, 
And  on  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with  thy  honnds. 

"  And  when  tbon  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  tlie  poor  vrretch,  to  overshoot"  his  troubles. 
How  he  outruns  the  vrind,  and  with  vrhat  care 
He  cranks'*  and  crosses,  vrith  a  thousand  doubles: 

The  many  musits*  through  the  which  he  goes 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

"  Sometime  he  mus  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell, 

■  Sofa  (igiiiflei  •trlfe.    Hn.  Qulcklj  »j»  that  John  Eugbj  is  no  breed-tNtt«. 
'  Spring— had  or  jonng  shoot. 

*  OBerAoot,    The  orlgtnal  ediUooB  resd  overthal,    Thie  reading  li  retained  by  Ualone. 

*  CfMifa— winds.    So  in '  Henry  IV.,  P»rt  L':— 

"  See  how  Chii  river  comes  me  oranking  in." 

'  Mutiu.    The  term  U  explained  fai  HuUum'a  '  GentlemeD's  Academy,'  ISSS^— "Tetenn  Uie 
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And  sometime  where  earth-delving  coniee  keep", 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  jell ; 
And  sometime  sorteth**  with  a  herd  of  deer;    , 
Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  wMta  on  fear ;        ^ 
"  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled, 
The  hot  ficent-snufBng  bounds  are  driven  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  thej  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out ; 
Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  Echo  replies. 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 


"  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still; 
Anon  their  load  alarums  he  doth  hear; 
And  now  hie  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passingjbell. 

"  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch. 
Turn  and  return,  mdenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay: 

For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 

And  being  low  never  reliev'd  by  any. 

« lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more ; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 
Uidike  myself  tbou  hear'st  me  moralise  S 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so ; 

For  love  can  comment  npon  every  woe. 

•  Ketp—dyrM.  '  Sortett— consortelh. 
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"Whore  did  I  leave?" — "NomatWr  when/'qaothlie; 
"  Leave  me,  and  then  the  stoiy  aptly  enda : 
The  night  is  spent" — "  Why,  what  of  that?"  qootb  ab». 
"  I  am,"  quoth  he,  "  expected  of  mj  friends ; 
And  now 't  is  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fall." 
"  In  night,"  quoth  ehe,  "  desiie  seas  beet  of  aU. 
"  But  if  tbou  fall,  O  then  imagine  this. 
The  earth  in  love  with  thee  Ay  footing  tripe. 
And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 
Bich  preya  make  tnie  men  thieves ;  so  do  thy  lips 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  foriorn. 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  forsworn. 
"  Now  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason: 
Cynthia  for  shame  obacures  her  silver  shine. 
Till  forging  Natmre  be  condemn 'd  of  treason. 
For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine. 
Wherein  she  fram'd  thee  in  high  heaven's  despite. 
To  shame  the  sua  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 
"  AAA  therefore  hath  she  brib'd  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature. 
To  mingle  beauty  with  inSrmities, 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defWure ; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
Of  mad  mischances  and  much  miseiy ; 
"  As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  Ikint, 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood*, 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  beating  of  the  blood : 
Surfeits,  impostbumea,  grief,  and  damn'd  despair, 
Swear  Natnre's'death  for  framing  thee  so  &ir. 
"  And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies. 
But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beau^  under : 
fioth  &TDur,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities. 
Whereat  the  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder. 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd,  and  done  **, 
As  mountain-snow  malts  with  the  midday  sun. 
"  Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity, 
Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loving  nuns. 
That  on  the  earth  vrould  breed  a  scarcity 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons, 
Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  bums  by  night 
Dries  up  his  oil  to  lend  the  vrorld  his  light. 
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"  What  is  thj  body  bat  a  swallowing  graie, 
Seeming  to  bniy  that  poBtorit; 
Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thoa  needs  maat  hare, 
If  thou  deatro/  them  not  in  dark  obsoority  ? 
If  BO,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 
Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain, 

"  So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away; 
A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife, 
Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselTes  do  slay. 
Or  butche^si^e,  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 
Fonl  cankering  mst  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 
But  gold  that 's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets." 

"  Nay,  then,"  quoth  Adon,  "  you  will  fell  ^ain 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme ; 
The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain. 
And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream ; 
For  by  this  black-fec'd  night,  desire's  foul  nurse, 
Toor  treatise  makes  ine  like  you  worse  and  worse. 

"  If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues. 

And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 

Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs. 

Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown ; 

For  know,  my  heart  stands  anued  in  mine  ear. 

And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there ; 

"  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast; 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 
In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 
No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan. 
But  Boondly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

"  What  have  yon  urg'd  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadetb  on  to  danger ; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love. 
That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger. 

Yon  do  it  for  increase ;  0  strange  excuse  I 

When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 

"  Call  it  not  love,  for  love  to  heaven  is  fled. 

Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usurp  d  bis  name ; 

Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 

Upon  fresh  beau^,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  bereaves. 

As  caterpillars  do  the  teuder  leaves. 
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"  Love  comforteth  like  BanBhine  after  rain,  ^ 

But  loBt'B  eBect  is  tempest  after  sun ; 

Lore's  gentle  spring  doth  alvays  freeh  remain ; ; 

LuBt's  winter  comes  ere  sammer  half  be  done. 
Love  surfeits  not;  lust  like  a  glutton  dies: 
Lore  is  all  truth ;  lust  full  of  forged  lies.     "' 
"  Alore  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  s&j; 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away ; 

My  foce  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen' ; 
Mine  ears  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended 
Do  bum  themselves  for  having  bo  offended." 

With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  anus  which  bound  bim  to  her  breaBt, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  laund ''  runs  apace ; 
Leaves  Lore  upon  her  back  deeply  dietress'd. 

Look  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky. 

So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus'  eye ; 
Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend ; 

So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 

Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 
Whereat  amaz'd,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are, 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood ; 

Even  BO  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 

Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 
And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans. 
That  all  the  neighbour-caves,  as  seeming  troubled. 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans ; 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled : 

"  Ah  me ! "  she  cries,  and  twenty  timsB,  "  woe,  woe  t " 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  ciy  bo. 
She,  marking  them,  b^^ins  a  wailing  note, 
And  smgB  estemp'rally  a  woeful  ditty ; 

•  Ttm   griaC 

'  ZohkI— lawn.    Camden  deicribei  a  lawn  tw  a  plua  unong  trees,  aad  tlie  epithet  di 
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For  tbroogh  this  lannd  anon  the  deer  will  come." 
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How  love  makes  jonng  men  thntll,  and  old  men  dote; 
How  love  ia  wiae  in  folly,  foolisb-wittj : 
Her  hetivy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe, 
And  Btill  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  •  so. 
Her  song  was  tedioas,  and  oatwore  the  night, 
For  lovers'  hoars  are  long,  though  seeming  short : 
If  pleas'd  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport: 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  began. 
End  vrithoat  audience,  and  are  sever  done. 
For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withs). 
But  idle  sounds,  resembling  parasites. 
Like  shrill- tongued  tapsters  answering  every  call. 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fontastic  wits? 
She  saya,  "'tis  eo :"  they  answer  alt,  "  't  is  so;" 
And  would  sajr  after  her,  if  she  said  "  no." 
Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  bis  moist  cabinet  mounts  np  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast, 
The  sua  ariseth  in  his  majesty; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 
The  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  bumish'd  gold. 
Tonus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good  morrow: 
"  0  tbou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  iufluence  that  makes  him  bri^t. 
There  lives  a  son,  that  suck'd  an  earthly  mother. 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other." 
This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove, 
Ijusing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'erwom. 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love: 
She'hearkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  horn : 
Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily. 
And  all  in  haste  ahe  coasteth ''  to  the  cry. 
And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 

■  Atuver.  So  ths  origlna].  Ur.  Dyce,  who  i>  $,  etntul  oollator  of  ooplea,  printi  aatutrt.  No 
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•ppHontlf  aipreued  In  Che  noun  of  multitnde,  M  in  the  form  before  na— ''  the  oboLr  of  echoaa.* 
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Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  etaj ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn,  hid  in  some  brake. 
By  this  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  baj, 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreatfa'd  up  in  &tai  folds,  just  in  his  way, 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shndder ; 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spright  confounda. 
For  DOW  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase. 
But  the  blunt  boar,  roagh  bear,  or  lion  proud. 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place, 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud : 
Finding  Uieir  enemy  to  be  so  curst, 
They  all  stnun  court'sy  who  shall  cope  him  first. 


This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear. 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart, 
Who,  oTercome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear, 
With  cold-pale  '  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part : 

'■  la  maAtd  in  tb«  orlgiDal  ei 
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Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield) 
They  basel;  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 
Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy; 
Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore-diamay'd  *. 
She  tells  them  't  is  a  causeless  iantasy. 
And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid ; 

Bids  them  leave  qoaking,  bids  tbem  fear  no  more  ;- 
And  nith  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar; 
Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither; 
This  way  she  mns,  and  now  she  will  no  further. 
But  back  retires,  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 
A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways ; 
She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again ; 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  *'  with  dekys. 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain. 
Full  of  respect<=,  yet  nought  at  alt  respecting, 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  effecting. 
Here  kennell'd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master ; 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venom 'd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling. 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  ho  replies  with  howling. 
When  he  hath  ceas'd  his  ill-resounding  noise. 
Another  flap-montb'd  mourner,  black  and  grim, 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice ; 
Another  and  another  answer  him, 
Clappii^  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below. 
Shaking  their  scratch'd  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 
Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amaz'd 
At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies. 
Whereon  with  feaifnl  eyes  they  long  have  gaz'd. 
Infusing  tJiem  with  dreadful  prophecies : 

So  she  at  these  sad  si^s  draws  up  her  breath. 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  Death. 

"  Hard-favonr'd  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean, 
Hateful  divorce  of  love,"  (thus  chides  she  Death,) 
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"  Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what,  dost  thou  mean 
To  stifle  beauty,  and  to  steal  his  breath. 

Who,  when  he  U^'d,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 

Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet? 

|t"  If  he  be  dead, — 0  no,  it  cannot  be, 

' )  Seeing  hie  beauty,  thou  shouldet  strike  tt  it — 

O  yes,  it  may;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see. 

But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 

Thy  mark  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 
mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart. 
"  Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke. 

And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  his'  power. 

The  Destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a  flower: 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled, 
And  not  Death's  ebon  dart,  ta  strike  him  dead  *>. 
"  Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'st  such  weeping  ? 

What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee? 

Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 

Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  v^[our, 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour." 

Here  overcome,  aa  one  full  of  despair. 

She  vml'd'  her  eyelids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopp'd 

The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 

In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropp'd ; 
But  through  the  floodgates  breaks  the  silver  rain. 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

O  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow  1 

Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 

Both  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  other's  sorrow. 

Sorrow,  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain, 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again. 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 

As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief; 

•  BU  for  its. 

'  Bo«well  hu  quoted  a  pajmga  from  MawingerV  '  Virgin  Wutyr;  aUndlng,  u  Shakipera  h 
does,  to  tbebcaatiful  &ble  of  'Capid  and  Deatli'  eicluuiging  arrows: — 
"  Stnnge  aflection  I 
Capid  once  more  hath  chang'd  hi«  itiaCU  Willi  Dodth 
And  liillB,  inslead  of  giving  life-" 

•  Fflirj-lowBred. 
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Alt  fiDtertain'd,  each  pasBion  labours  so 
That  ererj  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief. 

Bat  none  is  best ;  then  join  the;  sit  together, 

like  man;  clouds  oonsolting  for  foul  weather. 

IB;  this,  tar  off  she  hears  some  huntsmen  hollo  * : 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  habe  so  well : 
The  dire  ims^ation  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel; 

For  now  reTiving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 

And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice.      \ 
Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide, 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass  ; 
Yet  sometimes  fells  an  orient  drop  beside. 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass. 

To  wash  the  foul  face  of  tlie  sluttish  ground. 

Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemeth  diown'd. 

0  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes. 
Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous  : 

The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely, 

In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 
Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought ; 
Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame ; 
It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all-to''  naught; 
Now  she  odds  honours  to  his  hateful  name ; 

She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  gtave  for  kings, 

Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 
"No,  no,"  quoth  she,  "eweet  Death,  I  did  bat  jest; 
Tet,  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear, 
Whenas  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast, 
Which  knows  no  pity,  bat  is  still  severe ; 

Then,  gentle  shadow  (tmtli  I  must  confess), 

I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 
"  T  is  not  my  fault :  the  boar  provok'd  my  tongne ; 
Be  wreak'd  on  him,  invisible  commander; 
T  is  he,  fool  creature,  that  hath  done  theo  wrong ; 

1  did  but  act,  he 's  autlior  of  thy  slander : 
Grief  bath  two  tongnes,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rale  them  both,  without  ten  women's  wit." 

•  BoBo,  or  bolBow,  ia  not  quite  tlie  Mme  *ord  as  holla,  wUoh  ira  have  tlnady  ootiMd,  alUioiigb 
the  tuokl  ipelliiig  of  this  word  in  the  pamgo  before  n*  Is  boUb 
^  A  B-fa).    Mr.  Dyoe  eipluns  this  u  entiraly,  taiogetber. 
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Thus,  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alirft. 
Her  rash  soBpect  she  doth  extenoato ; 
And  that  his  beaatj  ma;  tho  better  thriTe, 
With  Death  riie  hnmbl;  doth  inainuate ; 

Telia  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs ;  and  storiss 

His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  bia  glories. 
"  O  Jove,"  quoth  she,  "  how  much  a  fbol  was  T, 
To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind, 
To  wailjiia  death  who  lives,  and  most  not  die, 
Till  mutual  oTerthrow  of  mortal  kind !  • 

^  For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain,    1 

Aad,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  aguu*.    I 
"  Fie,  fie,  fond  love,  tbon  art  so  fill)  of  fear 
As  one  mth  treasure  laden,  faemm'd  with  thieves; 
Trifles,  uuwilcessed  with  eye  or  ear, 
Thy  coward  heart  with  fialse  bethinking  grieves." 

Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn, 

Whereat  she  leaps  tiiat  was  but  late  forlorn. 
As  Jaloon  to  the  lure  away  she  flies ; 
The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  Ught ; 
And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 
The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight ; 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murder'd  with  the  view,  * 

Like  stars  asham'd  of  day,  themselves  withdrew. 
Or,  as  the  sntul,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit. 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain. 
And  there,  all  smother'd  up,  in  shade  doth  sit. 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  fortii  again ; 

So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 

Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head ; 
Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 
To  the  dispoeii^  of  her  troubled  brain ; 
Who  bids  them  still  consort  vrith  ugly  night. 
And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again ; 

Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne. 

By  their  su^estion  gives  a  deadly  groan. 
Whereat  each  tributary  enbject  quakes : 
As  when  the  wind,  imprison 'd  in  the  ground, 

t  Shftkqnra  in  Ma  srrater  worlu  wu  not  uhuiivd  to  recur  to  tbe  treunry  of  hii  eu-ly 
thongfat*; — 

"  EicallaQt  wretch  I  Poidition  ortch  my  sonl, 
Bat  I  do  love  thee  1  uid  whao  I  love  the«  not 
Chaoa  li  come  igalD." 

-rGno^k 


Struggling  for  paswge,  earth's  foundation  shakes, 
Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  confound. 
The  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  sorprise, 
That  from  their  dark  beds  onoe  more  leap  her  eyes ; 
And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  bad  trench'd 
In  his  soft  flank ;  whose  wonted  lil;  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drenofa'd : 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  nor  waed. 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 


This  solemn  aympathj  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth ; 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 

Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow ; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  hare  wept  till  now. 
Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly 
That  ber  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three ; 
And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye 
That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be : 

His  foce  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled ; 

For  oft  the  ^e  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

Gooylo 
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"  My  tongue  cannot  express  mj  grief  for  one, 
And  yet,"  qaoth  she,  "  behold  two  Adons  dead ! 
Mj  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Mine  eyes  are  tum'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead: 
Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  fire ! 
So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 
"  Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lostl  Jl 

What  face  lemaios  alive  that 's  worth  the  viewing  ?    " 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now  ?  what  canst  thou  hoaat 
Of  things  long  since,  or  anything  ensuing? 
>The  flowers  are  sweet,  theii  colours  fresh  and  trim ; 
f  But  true-eweet  beauty  liv'd  and  died  with  him.     / 
"  Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ! 
Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  erex  strive  to  kiss  you : 
Having  no  fair*  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear; 
The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you: 
But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Luik'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his  fair; 
"  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks ;  then  would  Adonis  weep : 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  hia  tears. 
"  To  see  his  face  the  lion  Kalk'd  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  vrould  not  fear  him : 
To  recreate  himself,  when  he  hath  sung. 
The  tiger  would  be  tame  and  gently  hear  him : 
If  he  had  spoke  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey. 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 
"  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills ; 
When  he  was  by  the  birds  snch  pleasure  took 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red  cherries ; 
He  fed  them  with  his  s^ht,  they  him  with  berries. 
"-But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin -snouted''  boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave. 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore : 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave ; 
If  he  did  see  his  &ce,  why  then  I  know 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so. 
■  Fair — beuiCf .  ''  Urckin-Btouted — with  tli«  noDt  of  Om  nrehln,  or 
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"  T  is  tru6,  't  is  true ;  thas  was  Adonis  slain ;  ' 
fie  ran  npon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  apear,      \ 
Who  did  not  whet  his  t«eth  at  him  again. 
But  hj  a  kiss  thonght  to  persuade  him  there ; 

And  nozzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 

Sheatli'd,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soil  groin. 
"  Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him  I  must  confess       \ 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first  ;\ 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  hia ;  the  more  am  I  Bccarst."     \ 

With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood,    1  a 

And  afflina  \\ttr  face  with  hia  conjtealed  blood.  \/v^'~~' 
She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  ore  pale ; 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold; 
She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 
As  if  they  heard  the  woeful  words  she  told : 

She  liAs  the  coffer-Uda  that  close  his  eyes. 

Where,  lo  1  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies : 
Two  glasses  where  herself  herself  beheld 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect; 
Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excell'd. 
And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  his  eflect: 

"  Wonder  of  time,"  quoth  she,  "  this  is  my  spite,  I 

That  you  being  dead  the  day  should  yet  be  light.    I\ 
"  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ;  1 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy,      * 
Find  sweet  beginning  but  unsavoury  end ;  .^ 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low ; 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 
"  It  ^1  be  fickleT&Jse,  and  full  of  fraud;! 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while  ;| 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'eratraw'd' 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  begnile : 

The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak,  \ 

Strike  the  wise  dumb,  end  teach  the  fool  to  speak.   \ 
"  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  t4>  tread  the  meaaures''; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  qniet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures : 

It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild. 

Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 
■  C«rwlniw'd— o'entrewed.  '  Meatvm—gct.Te  d*nce>  niil«d  to  ige. 
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"  It  shall  suspect  nhere  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 
It  slull  not  fear  where  it  should  most  a 
It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  seTore, 
And  moet  deceiving  when  it  leems  most  juet; 
Perverse  it  shall  be  where  it  shows  most  toward. 
Put  fear  to  valour,  oourage  to  the  coward. 
"  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  eventa, 
And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 
Sutfject  and  serrile  to  all  discontents. 
As  dty  combostious  matter  is  to  fire ; 

Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  m;  love  destroy, 
I  They  that  love  beet  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy."    | 
iBy  this,  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  kill'd 
JWas  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight, 
\&nd  in  bis  blood  that  on  the  ground  lay  splll'd, 
t&.  purple  flower  sprung  up,  chequer'd  with  white, 
■J    Resembling  well  his  pide  cheeks,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 
She  bows  her  head,  the  new-spmng  fiower  to  small, 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath ; 

(And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell. 
Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears. 
"  Poor  flower,"  qnoth  she,  "  this  was  thy  father's  guise, 
(Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet  smelling  sire,) 
For  eveiy  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes; 
To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire. 
And  so  't  is  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast  as  in  his  blood. 
"  Here  WHS  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast; 

Thou  art  the  nest  of  blood,  and  't  is  thy  right : 
.( I  Lo !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest, 
(■)  My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night: 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower," 
•  Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress,  mounted,  through  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey 'd, 
/  Holding  their  oourse  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
I   Means  to  immure  herself,  and  not  be  seen. 
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BIGHT   HONOUBABLE    HENBT   WBIOTHESLEY, 


Tbb  love  I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without  end ;  whereof  this  pamphlet, 
witlioQt  beginnii^,  is  but  a  super6uouB  moietj'.  The  warrant  I  have  of  your 
honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  mj  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured 
of  Bcoeptance.  Wliat  I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours ;  being 
part  in  all  I  haTO,  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater  my  duty  would  show 
greater:  meantime,  as  it  is,  it  ie  bound  to  your  Lordship ;  to  whom  I  wish  long 
life,  still  lengthened  with  all  happiness. 

Tour  Lordship's  in  all  duty, 

WlLLIAK   ShAKBBFZASE. 

*  Mou^.    Id  'H«ir7  IV.,  Put  I.'  tti  id  'Letr'  Shakspere  nui  moitig  w  it  b  here  (ued, 
msuiliig  ■  portioii.  Dot  a  balT. 


THE    ABaUMENT. 


LocitlB  TAXQinmirs  (for  hia  excMdre  pride  mraunsd  Superbiit),  after  he  hmd  csmed  hU  mm 
{kther-in-Uv,  Serriiu  Tntlina,  to  be  cmelly  mnrdand,  and,  oontmy  to  the  Romui  lam  and 
cnitomi,  oot  requlriog  or  itajing  for  the  people's  tnlfngia,  bad  poewaaed  himielf  of  the  kingdoin, 
Tent,  aocompwiled  with  hla  Mm  and  otbei  noblemeB  of  Rome,  to  beale^  Ardea.  Daring  whioh 
aiege  the  principal  men  of  tbe  ancy  m«etliig  me  erening  at  the  tent  of  Sextna  Tarqniniiu,  tbe 
king'i  aon,  In  tbeb:  dixxmraea  after  aapper,  arerj  one  commeaded  the  vinnea  of  hia  own  wife; 
among  vbom,  CoUatinnB  eittJIed  the  iacompaia.ble  ohastity  of  hit  wife  Lucretla.  In  that  plea- 
•onthiunoDr  they  all  posted  to  Romaj  and  inteadiug,  by  their  aacret  and  andden  arrjral,  to  make 
trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before  avoaohed,  only  Collatlniu  finds  hii  wife  (tboo^  It  were 
late  in  the  night)  spinning  amongst  ber  maids;  the  other  Iwliea  were  all  fotrnd  dandng  and  revd 
Hog,  or  in  aeveral  disports.  Wherenpon  the  noblemen  yielded  Collatinna  the  victory,  and  hia  wlf« 
the  fome.  At  that  time  Sextas  Tarquiniai,  being  infismed  with  Lacreoe'  beauty,  yet  smothering 
his  paaaioaa  for  the  present,  departed  with  the  rest  back  to  the  camp;  Snaa  whenM  be  shortly 
after  privily  withdrew  Umeelf,  and  wai  (aocording  to  his  estata)  loyally  entertained  and  lodged 
by  Lnorece  at  CoUatdnm.  The  aame  night  he  treacberoael}'  stealeUi  into  her  ohainber,  vIoleDtly 
nvishelh  her,  and  early  Id  the  mombg  ipeedeth  sway.  Lncreoe,  in  this  lamentable  plight,  hastily 
deipatcbeth  mesiengers,  one  to  Bome  for  her  bther,  another  to  the  oamp  tot  Collatlne.  They 
came,  the  one  accompanied  with  Jimlos  Bmtiu,  the  other  with  Pablhia  Valerlna ;  and,  finding 
Lncreoe  attired  in  mourning  habit,  demanded  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  ^e,  Brat  t^iog  an  oath 
of  tbem  fbr  ber  rarenge,  revealed  the  aotor,  and  whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal  inddenly 
atsbbed  herself.  Which  done,  with  one  oonaent  they  all  vowed  to  root  oat  the  whole  hated  bually 
irf  the  Tarqnlns ;  and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Bnitnt  aoqualuted  the  people  with  the  doer 
and  mamiar  of  the  vQe  deed,  with  a  bitter  iuvec^ve  agunst  the  tyranny  of  the  king ;  wherewith 
the  people  were  ao  moved,  that  with  one  oonaent  and  a  general  aodamation  tb«  Taniulns  were  all 
■ziled,  and  the  state  government  changed  fhun  kings  to  consuls. 
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Fboii  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post. 
Borne  hy  the  tnistleas  wings  of  false  desire, 
Lust-breathed  Tarqain  leaves  the  Roman  host. 
And  to  Collatinm  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Gollatine'a  fiur  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unhapplj  set 
This  batelees  edge  on  his  keen  appetite ; 
When  Gollatine  nnwieelj  did  not  let' 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  triumph'd  in  that  sky  of  his  delight. 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties. 
With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 
For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 
Unlock 'd  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state ; 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
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In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ; 
Beckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-prond  rate. 

That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame. 

But  king  nor  peer  to  anch  a  peerless  dame. 

0  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few ! 
And,  if  possess'd,  as  soon  decay'd  and  done  * 
As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  den 
Agfunst  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun  t 
An  expir'd  date,  cancell'd  ere  nell  begun : 

Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms, 

Are  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harms. 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 
The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator; 
What  needeth  then  apologies  be  made 
To  set  forth  that  which  iS  so  singular? 
Or  why  is  Collatine  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 

From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own? 
Perchance  bis  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 
Suggested''  this  proud  issue  of  a  king ; 
For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be : 
Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  Hiing, 
Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 

His  high-pitch 'd  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should  vaunt 

That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 
But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all-too- timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those : 
His  honour,  his  afTairs,  his  friends,  bis  state. 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  be  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 

0  rash  false  heat,  wrapp'd  in  repentant  cold. 

Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts',  and  ne'er  grows  old ! 
When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arriv'd, 
Well  was  he  welcom'd  by  the  Roman  dame, 
Within  whose  foce  beauty  and  virtue  striv'd 

■  Dont.    ThewDrduliereuBedasiiiapreTioiupaaueeorUiB'VeDiu  tmd  Adooii:'^ 
"  Wasted,  tbaw'd,  uid  done, 
Ai  Eaoiiiit^n.snow  mdU  with  ihe  mid-day  mn." 

verb  neuter.    It  is  so  ueed  in  the  poem  uoribed  to  fioM^,  entitled 

"  Tell  >ge  it  ieily  wasteth; 
Tell  hoDonr  how  it  altera ; 
Tell  beantj  that  it  iUutetk." 
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Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  lame : 
When  virtue  bn^;g'd,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame ; 

When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 

Virtue  would  stain  that  or"  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled  *>, 

From  VeiiQs'  doves  doth  challenge  that  &ir  field : 

Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beaut's  red. 

Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  gild 

Their  Bilver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, — 
When  shame  assail'd,  Uie  red  should  fence  the  white. 

This  heraldiy  m  Lucreoe'  face  was  seen, 
Argued  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white : 
Of  either'a  colour  was  the  other  queen. 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right: 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight ; 

The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 

That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  letce's  field, 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kill'd, 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 

To  those  two  armies  that  would  let  him  go. 

Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  ioe. 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue 
(The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so) 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong. 
Which  &r  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show: 
Therefore  that  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe°. 

Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 

In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 

•  Or.    The  line  nnully  lUnda  tliQB^- 

"  Viitoe  voold  stain  that  o'tr  with  ailver  vhite." 
The  OTiglnil  hu  or*.    Halone  hu  saggested,  bat  he  doea  not  act  upon  the  Bnggegtion, that" tha 
word  intended  vat  perhapa  or,  i.  a.  gold,  to  nlilcli  the  poet  oompares  the  deep  colour  o(  a  blnab." 
We  have  no  doobt  whatever  of  the  matter.    The  lines  in  the  auhMqneiit  ituu»  complete  the 

"  Then  virtue  olainu  from  beantj  beantT'e  rtd. 
Which  virtue  gave  the^Uenage,  to^U 
Their  tiUm-  cheelu,  and  call'd  it  then  their  ableld." 
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ThiB  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  deril, 
Littld  Bospectath  the  false  irorshipper ; 
For  aastain'd  thoaghts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil ; 
Birds  noTer  lim'd  do  secret  bushea  fear : 
So  guiltless  she  securely  gires  good  cheer 
And  reTorend  welcome  to  her  princely  gaest. 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  barm  express'd : 
For  that  he  colonr'd  with  his  high  estate. 
Hiding  base  edn  in  plaits  of  majes^ ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate, 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye, 
Which,  havii^  all,  all  could  not  satisfy ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store. 
That  cloy'd  with  much  he  pineth  still  for  more. 
But  she,  that  nOTCr  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes. 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  pexling*  looks. 
Nor  read  the  suhtle-shiuing  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books'"; 
She  tonch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no  hooks ; 
Nor  could  she  moralise*  bis  wanton  sight, 
More  than  bis  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame, 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 
And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name. 
Made  glorions  by  his  manly  chivalry, 
With  braised  arms  and  wreaths  of  Tictory ; 
Her  joy  with  heaT'd-up  hand  she  doth  express. 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 
Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither. 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there. 
No  olondy  show  of  stormy  blostering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  &ir  welkin  once  appear ; 
Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display. 
And  in  her  vanity  prison  stows  the  day. 
For  then  b  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed, 
Intending''  weariness  with  beaiy  spright; 
For,  after  supper,  long  he  questioned* 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  n^ht ; 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight ; 
>  Par^Kg — epcakiTig 
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And  every  one  to  rest  himself  betakes, 

Sbtb  thieveB,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds,  that  wakes. 
As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  snildry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  reBolving. 
Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining; 
Despair  to  gain  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining ; 

And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  propos'd, 

Though  death  be  adjunct,  there  's  no  death  suppoe'd. 
Those  that  much  oovet  are  vrith  gain  so  fond, 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess 
They  scatter  and  unloose  It  from  their  bond*, 
And  BO,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 

Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain. 

That  (hey  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich  gain. 
The  dm  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age ; 
And  in  this  aim  there  ia  such  thwarting  strife, 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage ; 
As  life  for  honour  in  fell  battle's  rage ; 

Hononr  for  wealth ;  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  coet 

The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost 
So  that  in  vent 'ring  ill  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  we  expect; 
And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity, 
In  having  much,  torments  ua  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  have,  and,  all  for  want  of  wit, 

Uake  something  nothing,  by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make. 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust ; 
And  for  himself  himself  be  must  forsake : 

>  Thii  ii  tbe  nading  of  the  ortginal  edition  of  ISM.    Thatof  iei6re>d« 
"  are  with  gain  so  fond. 
That  lift  they  hAre  nut  tbftt  which  they  poueu ; 
They  icMter  and  nnlooM  It." 
Ualime  adopt*  the  reading  of  the  original,  and  he  thai  ex{dains  it:  " PoeticBl]]' •peaUnf,  th«7 
axj  be  Mtid  lo  Matter  tehat  tSeg  hose  imt,  i.  t-,  what  they  oannot  be  tmif  aald  to  have;  what  thef 
do  not  ovojr,  tboogb  ponrttd  of  It."    This  la  clearly  a  mlgiaterpfetatiDD.    The  naaonlng  of  the 
two  IbllowiDg  staDtai  ia  directed  agminat  the  folly  of  ventoiing  a  certainty  (ix  an  expectation,  by 
which  we  "make  lomethlDg  nothing."    The  nuaning  then,  though  obecorely  axpnwed,  ii,tfaat 
the  covetoni  an  ao  fond  of  gaining  what  they  liave  not,  that  they  anotter  and  nnlooM  frcm  their 
bond  (iafe  liold)  that  which  they  poueu. 
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Then  where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  aelf-tnut? 
When  shall  be  think  to  find  a  slranger  just. 

When  he  himself  himself  confoauds*,  betiuTS 

To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful  days? 
Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  e;es ; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  hia  light, 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries; 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  maj  surprise 

The  silly  lambs ;  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still. 

While  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and  kilL_ 
And  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm ; 
Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread; 
Th'  one  sweetly  flatters,  th'  other  feareth  harm; 
But  honest  Fear,  bewitch 'd  with  lust's  foul  charm. 

Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire. 

Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  Desire. 
His  &lchioD  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly. 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lightetb. 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  hia  lustful  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thua  speaks  advisedly ; 

"  As  firom  this  cold  fiint  I  enforc'd  thb  fire. 

So  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire." 
Here  pale  with  fear  he  doih  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise. 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise ; 
Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 

His  naked  armour  of  still- si aughter'd  lust. 

And  justly  thua  controls  his  thoughts  unjust : 
"  Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine! 
And  die  nnhallovr'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  tbat  which  is  divine! 
OfTer  pore  incense  to  eo  pure  a  shrine : 

Let  &ir  humanity  abhor  the  deed 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow-white  weed  \ 
>  Con/eundi.    Milans  Intaqirets  thli  it  deitroyt;  bat  tli«  meaofug  ii  mffloiwtl;  elav  if  n 
■ocept  eonfotmdi  in  it*  oanal  setiee. 

'  If  mJ— gumenC    Tho  word  ia  more  conunoaly  uaed  in  tbe  plan],  at  In  MQIiHi'i  *  Fandb 
Bagalned:'— 

"  Bat  now  on  aged  man  la  rarol  tcecib." 
B'.t  in  tbe  aame  loeae  of  '  Coriolaaai'  (Act  11.,  Scaao  S)  w«  h>vo  both  taaaitnH  vtttb. 
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"  0  Bhame  to  knighthood  and  to  shiniDg  arms  I 
O  foul  dishooour  to  my  household's  grave ! 
O  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms ! 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave  * ; 
True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have ; 
Then  my  digression^  is  so  vile,  so  base. 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  lace. 
"  Tea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive. 
And  be  an  eyesore  in  my  golden  coat; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive', 
To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 
That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note. 
Shall  corse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 
"What  win  I  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek? 
A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy : 
Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week? 
Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy  ? 
For  one  sweet  grape  who  wilt  the  vine  destroy  ? 
*  Faitcji't  (JoM — love'i  ikTe.  '  Digrtuion  ii  bera  used  in  the  unie  of  tmugnuUM. 

'  Hera  ii  one  of  the  frequent  ei&mplei  with  which  the  worka  at  Shakapere  uid  his  ooutem- 
pOTuiee  alwDad,  of  ■ppljdug  the  uangei  of  chivalr;  to  the  more  remote  antiqtiit}'  of  Greece  snd 
Borne.  The  poem  of  'Luorece'  coDlaios  maoy  lach  kllasions.  In  ptitlcuUr,  towtrdi  thseloM 
we  hava  thii  line : — 

"  KutgHt  bj  their  oatha  iboold  right  poor  luliei'  huiru." 
Tb'u  wa«  Indeed  >o  uitlaipBtlon  of  ohiralrj;  bat  the  poet  oould  in  no  w>;  so  foroibl?  eiprew 
the  aptrit  whioh  animated  the  avengers  of  Lncrece,  and  which  [ha  it(jured  lady  here  iuvokai,  m 
by  employing  the  Ungnage  of  ohivalrj.    The  uae  of  the  word  India  in  thia  line  1*  aa  mach  an 
■nacIironUm  as  tliat  of  hmghu,  but  what  other  wonU  will  aipreb8lh«  meaning  Intended? 
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Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown, 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  stnickeii  down  ? 

"  If  CoUatinus  dream  of  my  intent. 

Wilt  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 

Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 

This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage. 

This  blur  to  jouth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage, 
*  This  d;ijig  virtue,  this  surviving  shame. 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame  ? 

"  O  what  excuse  can  mj  invention  make. 
When  thou  shalt  cha^e  me  with  so  black  a  deed? 
Will  not  m;  tongne  be  mute,  mj  frail  joints  shake? 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart  bleed? 
The  guilt  being  great  the  fear  doth  still  exceed ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
But,  ooward-like,  with  trembling  terror  die. 

"  Had  CollatinuB  kill'd  my  son  or  sire. 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  mj  life, 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife ; 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife: 

But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend, 

The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

"  Shameful  it  is ; — ay,  if  the  fact  be  known : 
Hateful  it  is ; — there  is  no  hate  in  loving  : 
1 11  beg  her  love ; — but  she  is  not  her  own' ; 
The  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving: 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing. 
Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  painted  oloth^  he  kept  ia  awe." 

Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-buming  will, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation, 
Ui^ng  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 

All  pure  effects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 

That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

*  Ifalone  uje  the  words  such  as  iSan^fui  it  it  xn  "  luppowd  to  be  spc&en  by  iome  tirj  mool- 
tor.'  Sardjr  the  port  only  meant  to  expres*  that  contert  of  thought*  which  goes  forward  in  A 
mind  dMnwtcd  brtween  rauontuidpMaton;  and  which  the  dramatic  port  oui  only  nproMnt  by 
•olllaquj,  u  it  li  hare  repreaentad. 

*  Sm  'A>  Yon  Like  It,'  UlostraUoiu  of  Act  III. 
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Qaoth  he,  "  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
And  gaz'd  for  tidingB  id  my  eager  eyes. 
Fearing  some  hard  uens  from  the  warlike  band 
Where  her  beloTed  Collatinua  lies, 
0  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise  I 
Firet  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roeea  took  away'. 
"  And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd, 
Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear ; 
Which  Btmok  her  sad,  and  then  it  fiaster  rock'd. 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear ; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer. 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 

"  Why  hunt  I  then  Cor  colour  or  excuses  ? 

All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth ; 

Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses ; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  ehadows  dreadeth : 

Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display'd. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay'd. 

'*  Then,  childish  fear,  arannt !  debating,  die ! 
Respect^  and  reeaon  wait  on  wrinkled  age  I 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye : 
Sad'  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage : 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize ; 

Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies?" 
As  com  o'eigrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 
Is  almost  chok'd  by  unresisted  lust. 
Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear. 
Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 
Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust. 

So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion. 

That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion. 
Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  im^e  sits. 
And  in  the  selfsame  seat  sits  CoUatine : 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits ; 
That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine,       ^ 
Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline ; 
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But  with  a  pare  appeal  seeks  b>  the  heart. 
Which  once  coirupted  takes  the  worser  part ; 

And  therein  heartens  ap  hia  servile  powers. 
Who,  flatter'd  by  their  leader's  jocund  show. 
Stuff  ap  his  lost,  as  miaates  fill  up  hours ; 
And  as  their  captaia,  so  their  pride  doth  grow. 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  one. 

By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 

The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Each  one  by  him  enforc'd,  retires  his  ward ; 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill. 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard ; 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  beard ; 

Night- wand 'ring  weasels  shriek  to  see  him  there ; 

They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  hia  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  bis  torch,  to  make  bim  stay. 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  bis  face. 
Extinguishing  his  conduct*  in  this  case; 

But  bis  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorch, 

Fu&  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch: 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
LacretJa's  glove,  whereia  her  needle  sticks; 
He  takes  it  from  the  rashes  where  it  lies. 
And  griping  it,  tbe  neeld''  his  finger  pricks: 
As  who  should  say,  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inur'd ;  return  again  in  haste ; 

Thou  ssest  our  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste. 

Bat  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him ; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove  that  did  delay  him, 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ; 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  tbe  hourly  dial. 

Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let*. 

Till  every  minute  pap  the  hour  his  debt 

"  So,  so,"  quoth  he,  "  these  lets  attend  the  time. 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  tbe  spring. 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime, 

•  Cowbd— oonduotor.  '  .V«W— neeiUe.  1*1— obrtnwt. 
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And  give  the  sneaped*  birds  mora  canee  to  eing. 
Fain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing ; 

Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  Bhelres  and  sands, 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  be  lands." 
Now  is  he  come  nnto  the  chamber  door 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought. 
Which  vith  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more, 
Hath  barr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  be  eonght. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought. 

That  for  his  pray  to  pray  he  doth  begin. 

As  if  the  heaven  should  countenance  his  sin. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer. 
Having  solicited  the  eternal  power 
That  hia  fonl  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  fiiir. 
That  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour, 
£ven  thera  he  starts ; — quoth  he,  "  I  must  deflower ; 

The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  &ct. 

How  can  they  then  assist  me  in  the  act? 
"  Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide ! 
My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution: 
Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried. 
The  blackest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution ; 
Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hatb  dissolution. 

The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 

CovcTB  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight." 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch. 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide : 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch ; 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 
Who  sees  the  larking  serpent  steps  aside ; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing, 

Lies  st  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks  *, 
And  gazeth,an  her  yet  unstaiued  bed. 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks, 

>  3MqpKf— cheoksd.    So  ia  'Love's  Labour  's  Lott,'  Act  I.,  Scene  1;— 
"  BiroD  li  like  an  envloiu  tatapmg  frort, 
That  hilm  the  firat-bom  lafuiti  of  the  ipring." 
*  SlaOst.    Ualone  uf«,  "  That  tbe  poet  meant  b^  the  word  tlaik  to  oonvej'  the  notion.  Dot  of  * 
bc^Moroiu,  but  quiet  movement,  appears  from  «  aabaeqaeDt  passage: — 
'  For  in  the  dreadrol  dead  of  dark  midnight, 
With  thiniTig  folchion,  in  m;  chamber  came 
A  entping  onattDre."' 
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Rolling  his  greedy  e^balls  in  his  head : 
Bj  their  high  treeaon  is  his  heart  misled ; 

Which  gives  the  watchword  to  his  hand  fall  soon 

To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 
Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pointed  snn. 
Bushing  from  forth  a  oloud,  bereavas  otu  sight ; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  b^un 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whether  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  bright. 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed  ; 

But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 

0,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died. 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill  t 
Then  Collatine  again  by  Lucrece'  side 
In  his  clear  bed  migbt  have  reposed  still: 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kilt ; 

And  boly-thonghted  Lncrece  to  their  eight 

Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight. 

Her  lily  band  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss ; 
Who  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder. 
Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  bis  bliss; 
Between  whose  hills  her  head  entombed  is ; 

Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 

To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  unhallow'd  oyes. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was, 
On  the  green  coverlet;  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  Apnl  daisy  on  the  grass, 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  bed  sheath'd  their  light, 

And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay. 

Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  Like  golden  threads,  play'd  with  her  breath ; 
O  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 
Shovring  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 
And  death's  dim  look  in  Life's  mortality : 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify, 

HaloDB  Kppears  from  a  labseqneat  part  of  hit  uota  to  oanroand  lialh  with  ttrile.  He  sty*,  "  A 
perBon  apprehvadve  or  being  diacorered  nBtnrallj  takea  long  tttpt,  the  looiier  to  Brrirt  it  his 
point'  But  loDg  nepa  tn  aoi»j  steps ;  acd  Uierefore  "  Tarqniii's  nvlshing  ilridu  "  cannot  tw  the 
true  reading  of  the  funooi  pamage  in  '  Maobeth.'  But  ttalh,  od  the  oontraij,  litenll;  means,  to  go 
varSg  or  loJUj/.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  itakan — pedeteniin  tre.  The  foviler  who  aieepa  ttpou  the 
birds  ttaiki,  and  hia  jeattMir-horse  deriTei  Its  name  &om  the  oliaraotar  of  the  fowler's  morement. 
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Aa  if  betveen  them  twain  Uiere  were  no  strife, 
But  that  life  liT'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 


Her  breasts,  like  irory  globes  circled  with  blue, 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered, 

SaTe  of  their  lord  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew. 

And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 

These  worids  in  Tarqiiin  new  ambition  bred: 
Who,  like  a  foul  asurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 

What  could  he  see  but  mightily  be  noted  ? 

What  did  he  note  but  strongly  he  desir'd  ? 

What  he  beheld  on  that  be  firmly  doted. 

And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tir'd". 

With  more  tbac  admiration  he  admir'd 
Her  aznre  Teins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-whiM  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  &wneth  o'er  his  prey. 

Sharp  hanger  by  the  conquest  satisfied. 

Bo  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  slay. 

His  r^e  of  last  by  gazing  qualified ; 

Slack'd,  not  suppress 'd ;  for  standing  by  her  side, 
His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restraina, 
Unto  a  greater  upiwur  tempts  his  veins : 

■  TWd— ntiiled,  glutted— u  %  foloon  ttm  od  hii  pnj. 
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And  the^,  like  Btraggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting. 

Obdurate  vassaU,  feU  exploits  effecting. 

In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting. 

Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mother's  groans  respecting. 

Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting: 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking. 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye, 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity. 
Smoking  with  pride,  maroh'd  on  to  make  bis  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land ; 

Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale, 

Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 
They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies, 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  criee : 
She.  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up  eyes. 

Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold. 

Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimm'd  and  controll'd. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking. 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite. 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking; 
What  terror  't  is !  but  she,  in  worser  taking. 

From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfully  doth  view 

The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 
Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears. 
Like  to  a  new-kiJI'd  bird  she  trembling  lies ; 
She  dares  not  look ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries : 

Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights, 

In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sights. 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 
(Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall '.) 
May  feel  her  heart,  poor  citizen,  distress'd. 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall. 
Beating  her  bulk*,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 

ic  body,  tbs  TboleniBH.  Johnson,  however,  defi nee  Che  irord  M  the  breast,  or  IirgeBt 
part,  of  a  man ;  deriving  it  ttoai  the  Dutch  iulcte.  A  pasuge  in '  Huiilet '  empl<^  the  wont  in 
the  Mine  wsf  mIq  the  text  before  ns: —  "He 
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This  moves  in  him  mora  rage,  and  lesser  pity, 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  thU  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe. 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheets  peers  her  whiter  chin, 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know, 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 

Thus  he  replies ;  "  The  colour  in  thy  face 
(That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace) 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale : 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  neverconquer'd  fort ;  the  fault  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

"  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide : 
Thy  beaaty  hath  ensn&r'd  thee  to  this  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide, 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight. 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  m^ht; 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead, 
fiy  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

"  I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring ; 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends; 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting: 
All  this,  beforehand,  counsel  comprehends  : 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends ; 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

"  I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul. 
What  vrrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed ; 
But  nothing  can  Affection's  course  control. 
Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 
I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed, 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity ; 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy." 


TDrbcrvilc,  who  preceded  Shokspere  abont  twenty  yeen,  baa  this  line: — 
"  My  liver  leapt  wlChiD  my  btdt," 
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This  said,  he  shakes  &loft  his  Roman  blade. 
Which,  like  a  i&lcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth'  the  fowl  below  with  his  wing's  shade. 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  he  dies : 
So  ander  his  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  fiilcon's  bells'*. 

"  Lucrece,"  quoth  he,  "  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee ; 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I  'U  slay. 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay ; 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him. 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  him. 

"  So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 
Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  tJiis  disdain. 
Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy: 
And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 

Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes. 

And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 
"  But  if  thou  yield  I  rest  thy  secret  friend : 
I'he  fiiult  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted  ; 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound ;  being  so  applied 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 
"  Then  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's  sake. 
Tender*  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take. 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  foigot; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blof* : 
.   For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 

Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy." 

*  Ctm(Atli — oansei  to  oouch. 

'  Wohave  thBiame  image  in'Henry  VI,  Part  III,:'— 

■'  Kot  he  that  loves  him  best 
Daroi  stir  a  yiiag  i(  Warwick  i/tabi  Aw  btHi.' 
'  Tftidet — heed,  regnrd. 

*  Birrt-Aour'*  Uu(— corporal  bio  ml  »h.     So  in  'A  Midmnnner  Sight's  Dream; '— 

"  And  the  bloii  of  oatnre's  hand 
Shall  not  la  their  iuue  utatidi 
Never  mole,  harC'lip,  nor  laaz. 
Nor  mark  prodigjoas." 
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Here  vith  «  cockatrice'  dead-kilUng  eye 

He  rouseth  Dp  himBeU',  and  makes  a  pause; 

While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety, 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype's*  sharp  clawa. 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws. 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right. 

Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite : 

But''  when  a  black-&c'd  cloud  the  world  doth  threat. 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  moimtainB  hiding. 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get, 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding, 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing; 

So  his  unballow'd  haste  her  words  delays. 

And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 

Yet,  foul  nightrwaking  cat,  he  dotb  but  dally. 

While  in  his  holdfast  foot  the  weak  mouse  pantetb ; 

Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 

A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth : 

Hb  ear  her  prayers  admita,  but  his  heart  gianleth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fix'd 
In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face ; 
Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mix'd. 
Which  to  her  oratory  adds  mora  grace. 
She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place'. 

And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks. 

That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  coigurea  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 

By  kni^thood,  gentry,  and  aweet  friendship's  oath. 

By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love, 

■  SteeveDS  njt  the  grgpt  ii  properly  the  griffin.  But  in  the  pasiage  before  □>,  m  in  the  early 
Ergliih  wrlten,  the  word  is  applied  to  blrdi  of  prey, — the  eagle  etpeaially. 

'  Malooe,  who  hai  certainly  made  very  Tew  derialiani  from  the  original  text  of  this  poem,  hers 
«hang«a  fail  to  look,  "  then  being  no  oppositioa  whatsoever  between  this  and  the  preceding  paa- 
Mge.'  An  opposition  is,  however,  intended.  Lucretia  pleads  to  the  "  rongb  beast "  that  '  know* 
DO  ri^t ; '  hrt,  as  the  geatle  gust  divides  the  blaclc  clond, 

"  So  his  nnhillow'd  haste  her  words  deUys." 
*  Shaktpere,  whose  knowledge  of  tbe  outward  effects  of  the  puiions  was  oniversal,  makes  the 
tanor  of  poor  Lncnce  display  itself  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  "great  clerka"  greeting  tfa^ 
]H4uoe  with  "  premeditated  welcomes."    They  also 

"  Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  lentenods. 
Throttle  their  practia'd  accent  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  coDclosion,  dnmbly  have  htott  off." 

(•  Uidnimmer  Night's  Dream,'  Act  V^  Soena  1.) 
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B7  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth. 

By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both. 

That  to  hia  borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire, 

And  Btoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she,  "  Reward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended  " : 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee ; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended ; 
End  thy  ill  aim,  before  thy  shoot "  bo  ended : 

He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 
"  My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare  me ; 
Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me ; 
Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me ; 
Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit ;  do  not  deceive  me : 
My  sighs,  like  whiriwiuds,  labour  hence  to  heave  thee. 

If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans. 

Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans : 

"  All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart; 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion  ; 
For  stones  dissolv'd  to  water  do  convert. 
O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 

Melt  at  my  tears,  and  be  compassionate  t 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

"  In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee ; 
Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame? 
To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me. 
Thou  wrong'st  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely  name. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seemst ;  and  if  the  same, 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king ; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  everything. 

"  How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age. 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring ! 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage. 
What  dar'st  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  king ! 
0  be  remember'd,  no  outrageous  thing 
From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away; 
Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  he  hid  in  clay. 

>  Pretended— pmpoied. 

'  Shoot.  Uilone  wys  that  the  author  Inleoded  tWg  voM  to  b«  takea  in  a  double  uase,  luit  and 
tJloot  being  In  his  time  pronounced  alike.  We  doabC  Chit.  Suit  is  not  the  word  tlut  the  indigna- 
tion or  Lacrece  wonld  bsTS  OBod;  nor  ia  tbe  double  genMCUried  ronrud  at  all 


"  This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  fear, 

But  happy  monarcha  atill  are  fear'd  for  love : 

With  foul  ofienders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 

When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 

If  but  far  fear  of  this  thy  will  remove ; 
For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 
"  And  wilt  than  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall  learn  ? 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame? 

Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 

To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name? 
Thou  back'st  reproach  against  long-lived  laud, 
And  mak'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 
"  Hast  thou  command  ?  by  him  that  gave  it  tliee, 

From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 

Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniijuity. 

For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill. 

Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 

When,  pattem'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  Sin  may  say. 
He  leam'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way? 
"  Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were 

To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 

Men's  faults  do  ^eldom  to  themselves  appear; 

Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother : 

This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 
0  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies. 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askaonce  their  eyes ! 
"  To  tbee,  I«  thee,  my  heav'd-up  hands  appeal, 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier; 

I  sue  for  exil'd  mtyeaty's  repeal  ■ ; 

Let  him  return,  and  Battering  thoughts  retire : 

His  true  respect  will  'prison  false  desire. 

And  wipe  the  dim  miat  from  thy  doting  eyne, 

That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine." 

"  Have  done,"  quoth  he ;  "my  uncontrolled  tide 

Turns  not,  but  swelb  the  higher  by  this  let 

Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out.  huge  fires  abide. 

And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret: 

The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  soverugn,  with  their  fresh  &I1b'  hasU, 
Add  to  his  flow,  bat  alter  not  his  taste." 

'  Rtpeal — recall ;  from  Iho  French  rappiltr. 
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■'  Thou  BTt,"  quoth  she,  "  a  sea,  a  sovereign  Idng ; 
And  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundlesB  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning, 
Wbo  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  the»o  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good. 

Thy  sea  vithin  a  puddle's  womb  is  hers'd. 

And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  diepers'd. 
"  So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  alaie ; 
Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified ; 
Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave ; 
Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride : 
The  leaser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ; 

The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot. 

But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 

"  So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  tby  state  " — 
"  No  more,"  quoth  he,  "  by  heaven,  I  will  not  hear  thee : 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate. 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee  ; 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 

Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 

To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom." 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light. 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies  : 
Shame  folded  up  in'blind  concealing  night. 
When  most  nneeen,  then  most  doth  tyrannise. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries 

Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controU'd 

Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold : 
For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears 
He  pens  ber  piteous  clamours  in  her  head; 
Cooling  his  hot  hce  in  the  chastest  tean 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O,  that  prone*  lust  should  stain  so  pore  a  bed '. 

The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify. 

Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 
But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again. 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife, 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain, 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdtun  : 

Fnre  Chastity  is  ri6ed  of  her  store. 

And  Lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 
•  Pnme — having  indiDatJOD  or  propeniity,  uid  ao  ■eir-willed,  beacUtnmg; 
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Look,  Bs  the  fiill-fed  hound  or  goi^ed  hawk, 

Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 

Make  slow  pureuit,  or  altogether  balk 

The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 

So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  n^ht: 
Hia  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring, 
Devoora  his  will  that  liv'd  by  foul  devouring. 

0  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 

Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination ! 

Drunken  desir«  must  vomit  his  receipt. 

Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 

While  lost  is  in  his  pride  uo  exclamation 
Can  curb  hia  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire. 
Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himaelf  doth  tire. 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discolour'd  cheek. 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  atrengdilesa  pace. 
Feeble  desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek. 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar -wails  his  case : 
The  desh  being  proud,  desire  doth  figbt  with  grace. 

For  then  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decays. 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remtssion  prays. 

3b  &res  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome, 

Who  this  accomplishment  ho  hotly  chaa'd ; 

For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom. 

That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgrac'd : 

Besides,  hia  soul's  fair  temple  is  defac'd ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  fonl  insurrection 

Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall, 

And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  sul^ection 

Her  immortality,  and  make  her  thrall 

To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual : 

Which  in  her  pres4uence  she  controlled  still. 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their  will. 

Even  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  be  stealeth, 
A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth. 
The  scar  that  wilt,  despite  of  cure,  remain. 
Leaving  his  spoil  perpleu'd  in  greater  pain. 

She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 

And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guilty  mind. 
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He  like  a  thievish  dog  creeps  eadly  thence ; 
She  Hke  a  wearied  Iamb  lies  panting  there ; 
He  scowls,  and  bates  himself  for  his  offence ; 
She,  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  Besh  doth  tear; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear; 

She  etays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 

He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanish'd,  loath'd  delight. 


He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite ; 

She  there  remuns  a  hopeless  castaway: 

He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light ; 

She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day ; 

"  For  day,"  quoth  she,  "  nights  scapes  doth  open  lay  ; 
And  my  true  ejea  have  never  practis'd  how 
To  cloak  oSenciis  n'ith  a  cunning  brow. 
"  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 

The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold  ; 

And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be. 

To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold  ; 

For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  water  that  dodi  eat  iu  steel, 
Upon  my. cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel." 

Here  she  eifclaims  against  repose  and  rest. 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast. 
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And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  when  it  may  find 
Some  purer  cheat,  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 

Frantic  irith  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spite 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night: 
"  0  comfort-killing  night,  im^e  of  hell ! 
Dim  raster  and  notary  of  shame ! 
Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  mardera  fell! 
Vast  sin- concealing  ohaos !  niirHe  of  blame '. 
Blind  muffled  bawd  !  dark  harbour  for  defame '. 

Grim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator, 

With  close-tongned  treason  and  the  ravisher! 
"  O  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  night, 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime. 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light. 
Make  war  against  proportion'd  course  of  time! 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 

His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 

Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  bis  golden  head. 
"  With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air ; 
Let  their  eshal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 
The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair, 
Ere  be  arrive  his  weary  noontide  prick* ; 
And  let  tby  misty  vapours  march  so  thick. 

That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smother'd  light 

May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night. 
"  Were  Tarquin  night,  (as  he  is  but  night's  child,) 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain ; 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defil'd. 
Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again ; 
So  should  I  have  copartnera  in  my  pain : 

And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 

As  palmere'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 
"  Where''  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me. 
To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine. 
To  mask  their  browe,  and  hide  their  infamy; 
But  I  alone  alone  must  sit  and  pine. 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine. 

Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  vrith  groans. 

Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 
"  0  night,  then  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke. 
Let  not  the  jealoua  day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 
■  tfoenUda  prfct— the  point  of  noon.  '  W****— whweat 
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Immodestly  li«B  mar^'d  wjth  di^frace  I 
Keep  BtUI  posaesHian  of  thjr  gloomj'  place, 
That  all  the  fiiulta  which  in  thj  reign  are  mads 
Ua;  likewise  be  sepulchred  ■  in  thj  shade  I 
"  Hake  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  dayl 
The  light  will  show,  characler'd^  in  mj  brow, 
The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 
,  The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow ; 

Tea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 
Will  qnot«'  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks. 
"  The  nurse,  fa>  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  story. 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name ; 
The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratory. 
Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame : 
Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  de&me. 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line. 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatine- 
"  Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation. 
For  GoUatine's  dear  love  be  kept  uuspotlsd: 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation. 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted. 
That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine, 
As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Collatine. 
"  O  unseen  shame !  invisible  disgrace ! 
O  nnfelt  sore !  crestwounding,  private  scar  I 
Reproach  is  stamp'd  in  Collatinus'  face, 
And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot'  afar. 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war.  * 

Alas,  how  many  bear  Buch  shameful  bloi^'S, 
Which  not  themselves  but  he  that  gives  them  knows ! 
"  If,  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me, 
From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 
Hy  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee. 
Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left, 
But  robb'd  and  ransack'd  by  ij^urious  theft: 
>  Sepulelirtd.    Milton  uses  the  word  with  tho  nine  accent,  >□  bit  line*  ou  Sh«k>pere:— 
"  And  lo  Bepalchred  In  such  pomp  does  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  wonld  wlab  to  die." 
*  Ckaracter'd.    Hen  egsJD  is  an  accentuation  dlfTflreot  from  th«  preKDt,  bnt  wiiich  is  oommoti 
ta  all  Shakapera's  contemporaries.    Blilone  tuu  observed  that  this  Is  still  Iba  pronniMlation  of  the 
Irish  people!  and  he  adds  witb  great  trDth,  tb&t  much  of  the  pmnunciation  of  Qoeen  Elliabeth's 
>f^  Is  jet  retained  iu  Ireland. 
'  (biott—obtwn,  '  Mot— nxouo. 
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In  thy  weak  hive  a  wanderiag  wasp  hath  crept. 
And  sack'd  the  honey  which  thj  chaste  bee  kept. 

"  Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honour's  wrack*, — 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him'' ; 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  bock, 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him : 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him, 

And  talk'd  of  virtue : — O,  unlook'd'  for  evil, 

When  virtue  is  profan'd  in  such  a  devil ! 

"  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  7 
Or  hateful  cnckooa  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests  ? 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  ? 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts'? 
Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests? 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

"  The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold 
la  plagued  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits, 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold. 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  be  sits. 
And  useless  bans  the  harvest  of  hla  wits ; 

Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain 

But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

"  So  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  ose  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  he  master'd  by  bis  young. 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presenUy  abuse  it: 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong. 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long. 

The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours, 

Even  iu  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

•  Wrack.  Mr.  Hunter,  Id  his  '  Di*qnlB[tioii  an  the  Tempett,'  pdnted  out  the  nece«it7  of  M- 
itoring  to  Slutkspen'ii  tsit  the  old  word  lerack,  iaal«ad  of  the  modem  wrwt  Ha  ulu,  "What 
conld  editors,  who  prooaed  upon  prindplee  which  lead  to  aneh  a  labititDtioi],  do  with  thii  oooplet 
of  the  '  Luoreoe : ' — 

'  0,  thia  dread  night,  wonldit  thou  one  hoar  come  beck, 
I  eoold  preveiit  this  storm,  and  shnn  th;  icract!'  " 
In  this  partionlar  Instance  the;  have  preserved  the  origlDal  word ;  bat  in  that  before  ns,  where 
vrod  Is  equally  required  to  rhyme  with  baeh,  they  have  enbstltnted  wrmJt    Even  Hr.  Dyee  herein 
oopiei  MaloQe  without  alteration.    Tliii  is  probably  mere  careleasneBSi  bnt  it  shows  the  danger  of 
tampeiing  with  an  original  reading. 

'  This  is  again  an  instance  of  the  dramatio  crowding  of  thought  upon  thought,  and  maklnf  one 
thou^t  aaswer  and  repel  the  other,  which  render  Sbakspere's  iollloqiuea  anoh  malchksa  revela- 
Uona  of  the  heart  Malonenot  perceiving  this  dramatio  power,  changes  fwAjr  to  fin'dsM;  because 
the  idea  of  the  Ant  line  does  not  correipond  with  tlist  of  the  second. 

■  FaUf  is  here  osed  in  the  sense  of  wickedness ;  and  geatli  in  that  of  well-bon. 
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"  Unruly  blasts  trait  on  the  tender  spring; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers ; 
The  adder  hisses  irbere  the  sweet  birds  sing; 
What  virtoe  breeds  iniquity  dcTOurs : 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours. 

But  ill-annexed  Opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 
"  0  Opportunity  1  thy  guilt  is  great : 
T  is  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason ; 
Thou  sett'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get ; 
Whoever  plote  the  sin,  thou  'point'st  the  seaaon  ; 
T  is  thou  that  spurn 'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason ; 

And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him, 

SiU  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 
"  Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath : 
Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thaw'd; 
Thou  smotber'st  honesty,  thou  murther'st  troth; 
Thou  foul  abetter !  thou  notorious  bawd ! 
Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud ; 

Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  ililse  thief, 

Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief! 

"  Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame. 
Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast; 
Thy  smoothing*  titles  to  a  ragged ''  name ; 
Thy  sugar 'd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 
Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 

How  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 

Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  ? 

"  When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtain 'd? 
When  wilt  thou  sorf  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end? 
Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chain 'd? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  esse  to  the  pain'd? 

The  poor,  larae,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for  thee ; 
But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

"  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps ; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds; 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 

•  JMOoriti^— flattering. 

*■  Raggtd  j>  here  med  in  tbe  mdu  of  coDtomptible.    It  meana  something  broken,  torn, 
tbsnfore  wonhlee*.    Sea  Not«  on  '  Hear?  IV.,  Fart  II.,'  Act  L,  Sc«ie  1. 

*  ^rl — uaign,  appropriate.    So  in  '  Ricbu'd  III. : ' — 

"  Bnt  I  will  tort  a  pitshy  day  Tor  thee." 
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Advice  is  sportiiig  while  infection  breeds* ; 
Tbou  grant'st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds : 

Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  rages. 

Thy  heinous  honrs  wait  on  them  as  their  pagee. 
"  When  truth  and  virtae  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  croeeee  keep  them  from  thj  ud ; 
They  buy  thj  help :  but  Sin  ne'er  giv^es  a  fee. 
He  gratis  comes ;  and  tbou  art  well  appay'd '' 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 

My  Gollatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 

When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee. 
"  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft; 
Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ; 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift; 
Guilty  of  incest,  that  abonunation ; 
An  accessary  by  thine  incliuation 

To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  ore  to  come, 

From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 
"  Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  night. 
Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care. 
Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight, 
Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  packhorse,  virtue's  snare ; 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  murtherest  all  that  are. 

0  hear  me  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 
"  Why  bath  thy  Borvant,  Opportunity, 
Betiay'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose? 
Cancell'd  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  ? 
Time's  office  is  to  fine'  the  hate  of  foes ; 

To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred, 

Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 
"  Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings. 
To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light. 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  Ume  in  aged  things, 
To  woke  the  mom,  and  sentinel  the  night, 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right; 

*  The  otnutant  oUd^oiu  of  the  Kliiabethui  poeU  to  that  funilikr  Mrtor  the  pkgaa  Bhow  how 
completely  the  evB,  whether  present  or  abMot,  wu  auodated  with  the  haUtoal  ttaoo^t*  of  the 
people.  Jdftct  it  hem  oied  in  the  iodm  of  goremineDt,  munlclpkl  or  dvil;  and  the  line  too  oor- 
recti;  deaoribes  the  cereleuneu  of  those  in  high  places,  who  abated  not  tbeir  feaetlag  and  their 
reretrf  irhUe  pestilence  was  doing  its  lenible  work  aroond  them. 

*  Jppiqp'it— satisfied,  plowed.  Wdl  cqipai/ed,  ill  appoftd,  are  conatant];  uad  by  Chaoon  and 
other  andent  writer*. 

*  To  jfae— to  bring  to  an  end. 

[ Goo^lo 
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To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thj  hours, 

And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  towers : 
"  To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments. 
To  feed  oblirion  with  decay  of  things. 
To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents, 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  aodent  ravens'  wings. 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs*; 

To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel. 

And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel ; 
"  To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter. 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child. 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter. 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild, 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguil'd ; 

To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  incresseful  crops. 

And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 
"  Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage. 
Unless  tbou  couldst  return  to  make  amends? 
One  poor  retiriog**  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends, 
Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends ; 

O,  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  come  back, 

I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack  I 

"  Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity. 
With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight: 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity. 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night : 
Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  afTright ; 

And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 

Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil. 
"  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  vritb  restless  tranoee. 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances, 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans : 
Stone  him  with  harden'd  hearts,  harder  than  stones ; 

And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness, 

Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  io  their  wildness. 

"  Let  him  have  time  U>  tear  his  curled  hair". 

Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave, 

Let  him  have  time  of  Time's  help  to  despair, 
■  ^iriHgi — aliooti,  tiplinca.    Time,  which  dries  up  the  old  oalc's  tap,  cheriihei  the  yoang  planti. 
'  Rtlirmg  m  here  naed  in  the  sense  of  coining  back  again. 
*  CwUd  hair  ie  the  characIeriBtia  oT  Tarquin,  tu  it  wu  of  all  men  of  high  nuik  in  Stakspere't 
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Let  him  hare  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave. 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave ; 
Aad  time  to  see  one  that  b;  alma  doth  live 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 
"  Let  him  have  time  b7  see  his  friends  his  foes. 
And  meny  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort; 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  bow  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  Borrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 
Hia  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  sport : 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalUng*  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 
"  0  Time,  thon  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad. 
Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'at  this  ill  I 
At  bis  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad  I 
Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 
Such  wretched  bands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill : 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave? 
"  The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king. 
To  shame  hia  hope  with  deeds  degenerate. 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honour'd,  or  b^ets  him  hate ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waita  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded,  presently  is  miss'd. 
But  litde  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  Ibt. 
"  The  orow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire. 
And  unperceivM  fly  with  the  filth  away ; 
But  if  tiie  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire, 
The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 
Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  day. 
Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly. 
But  eagles  gaz'd  npon  with  every  eye. 
"  Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools  I 
Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 
Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools, 
Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters ; 
To  trembling  clients  be  jou  mediators : 
For  me,  I  force"  not  argument  a  straw. 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 
time.    Perb»pi  It  implied  »  notion  of  laiuriouBiieM.    In  thii  iray  we  havo  "  tbeoM-WAntoDr;" 
and  in  '  Othello ' 

"  Tbe  VMlthf  ctirltd  dvliDga  of  oai  natloD.'' 
•  Umrteallmff—DOt  to  be  recalled.    Tbe  elder  writera  me  the  pvtlelple  with  much  toon  Uoeooe 
th«D  «•  do. 

'  Fom  i*  here  wed  In  the  unee  of  vslne  or  regard. 

_-  X.oo^k' — 
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"  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 
At  Time,  at  Tarqain,  and  uucbeerfiil  night; 
In  vain  I  cavil  with  mj  in&my. 
Id  vain  I  epam  at  mj  confirm'd  despite : 
This  helpleas  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right 

The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good, 

le  to  let  forth  my  foul  defiled  blood. 

"  Poor  hand,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  decree  ? 

Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame ; 

For  if  I  die  my  honour  lives  in  thee. 

But  if  I  live  thou  liv'et  in  my  de&me: 

Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame. 
And  vast  afear'd  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe. 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  eo." 

This  said,  from  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth. 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death: 
But  this  no -slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath, 
Which  thronging  throagh  her  lips  eo  vanisbeth 

As  smoke  from  ^tna,  that  in  air  consumes. 

Or  that  which  from  discbai^(ed  cannon  fames. 
"  In  vain,"  qooth  she,  "  I  live,  and  seek  in  vain 
8ome  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 
I  fear'd  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain. 
Yet  for  the  selfsame  purpose  seek  a  knife : 
But  when  I  fear'd  I  was  a  loyal  wife ; 

So  am  I  now : — O  no,  that  cannot  be ; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

"  O !  that  is  gone  for  which  I  sought  to  live, 

And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 

To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 

A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  liveiy*; 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy ; 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stolen  away. 
To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay! 
"  Well,  well,  dear  OoUatine,  thou  sfaalt  not  know 

The  etained  taste  of  violated  troth ; 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  afTectlon  so 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infiringed  oath; 

This  bastard  grefT  ehall  never  come  to  growth : 

a  alliulon  to  the  badges  wliicli  Krv&Dti  or  ntainen  of  ftmilies  of  rank  n 
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He  shall  not  boaet  who  did  thy  stock  pollute 
That  thoD  art  doting  father  of  bis  fruit. 
"  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought. 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  th;  state ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  tby  interest  was  not  bought 
Basel/  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  m;  fate, 
And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense, 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  offence. 
"  I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint,  - 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanty-coiii'd  excuses  ; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint, 
To  bide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses : 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes  like  sluices, 
As  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale. 
Shall  gosh  pure  streams  to  pui^e  my  impure  tale." 


By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  bad  ended 
Tbe  well-tan'd  warble  of  her  nightly  aoiTow, 
And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;  when  lo,  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow: 

But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see. 

And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloistor'd  be.  -,  . 

.  ,  CiOO'^t^ 
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Bereoling  day  throagh  every  crauny  spies, 

Aod  eeems  to  poiot  her  out  where  she  sits  treeping; 

To  nhom  she  sobbing  speaks :  "  0  eye  of  eyes. 

Why  pryeat  thou  through  my  window?  leave  thy  peeping; 

Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping: 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light. 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what 's  done  by  night." 

Thus  cavils  she  with  everything  she  sees : 

True  grief  is  fond*  and  testy  as  a  child. 

Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees. 

Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild ; 

Continuance  tames  the  one ;  the  other  vrild, 
Like  an  unpractis'd  swimmer,  plunging  still 
With  too  much  labour,  drowns  for  want  of  skill. 

So  she,  deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of  care. 

Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views. 

And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare ; 

No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews ; 

And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues : 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  bath  no  words: 
Sometime  't  is  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy 

Make  her  moans  mad  vriih  their  sweet  melody. 

For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy ; 

Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 

Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  grief's  sodety  t 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffic'd 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathis'd. 

1  is  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore; 

He  ten  times  pines  that  pines  beholding  food; 

To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more ; 

Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good ; 

Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 
Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  o'erflovra ; 
Orief  dallied  wiUi  nor  taw  nor  limit  knows. 
"  Yon  mocking  birds,"  quoth  she,  "your  tunes  entomb 

Within  your  hollo w-s welling  feather'd  breasts, 

And  in  my  hearing  he  you  mute  and  dumb ! 

(My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests ; 

A  woeful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests:) 
Kelish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears ; 
Distress  likes  dumps'"  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 
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"  Come,  Philomel,  Uist  ring'st  of  ravishment, 

Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevell'd  hair. 

As  the  dank  earth  neeps  at  thy  languishment. 

So  I  at  each  aad  Btrain  will  strain  a  tear. 

And  viith  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 
For  burthen-wise  I  11  hum  on  Tarquin  still. 
While  tbou  on  Tereus  descant'st  better  skill*. 
"  And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part. 

To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 

To  imitate  thee  well,  Hgainst  m;  heart 

Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  afiiright  mine  e;e ; 

Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heartstrings  to  true  laoguishment 
"  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day, 

As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 

Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way. 

That  knows  nor  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 

We  will  find  out ;  and  there  will  we  unfold 
To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds : 
Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds." 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaze. 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly. 

Or  one  encompass'd  with  a  winding  maze. 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily ; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny. 
To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 
When  life  is  sham'd,  and  Death  reproach's  debtor. 

"  To  kill  myself,"  quoth  she,  "  alack  1  what  were  it. 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution? 
They  that  lose  half  with  greater  patience  bear  it 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallow'd  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion 

Who,  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  one, 

Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 
"  My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer? 
When  die  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine. 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  neater? 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  Collatine. 
Ah  me  I  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine, 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peel'd  away. 

•  BtUer  lUU.    We  molt  probably  here  anderetand  mtk  better  aklll. 
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"  Her  house  is  sack'd,  her  quiet  interriipUd, 

Her  mansion  batter'd  b;  ibe  enemy ; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoiVd,  corrupted. 

Orossljr  engirt  with  daring  iufamj : 

Then  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety 
If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  aoul. 

"  Yet  die  I  will  not  till  my  Collatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death ; 
That  he  may  tow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine, 
Jterenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  sttuned  blood  to  Tarquin  I II  bequeath, 
Which  by  him  tunted  shall  for  him  be  spent. 
And  aa  bis  due  writ  in  my  testament. 

"  Mj  honour  I II  bequeath  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 
T  is  honour  to  deprive  disbonour'd  life ; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead : 
So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  tame  be  bred; 
For  in  my  death  I  murther  shameful  scorn : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  nen-bom. 

"  Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost. 
What  l^acy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee  7 
My  resolution.  Love,  shall  be  thy  boast. 
By  whose  example  thou  reveng'd  mayst  be. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  us'd,  read  it  in  me: 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe. 
And,  for  my  sake,  serve  thou  fidse  Tarquin  so. 

"  This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make : 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground ; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take ; 

Mine  honour  he  the  knife's  that  makes  my  wound  ; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  Came  confound; 
And  all  my  fiune  that  lives  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 
"Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will*; 

How  was  I  overseen  that  tbou  shall  see  itt 

My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 

My  life's  foul  deed  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 

Faint  not  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  eay, '  so  be  it.' 
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Yield  to  my  hand ;  my  hand  shall  conquer  thee ; 

Thoa  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be." 
This  plot  of  death  when  aadly  she  had  laid, 
And  wip'd  the  brinieh  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes. 
With  antun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  call'd  her  moid. 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies ; 
For  fleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers  flies. 

Poor  Lucrece'  cheelcs  unto  her  maid  seem  so 

As  winter  meads  when  snn  doth  melt  their  snow. 
Her  mistresa  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow. 
With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty. 
And  sorts  a  sod  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow, 
(For  why  1  her  face  wore  sorrow's  liveiy,) 
But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 

Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so, 

Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash'd  with  woe. 

•     But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  tlie  sun  being  set", 

Each  Sower  moisten 'd  like  a  melting  eye; 

Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 

Her  circled  eyne,  enforc'd  by  sympathy 

Of  those  fair  suns,  set  in  her  mistress'  sky. 
Who  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light. 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  standi 

Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling: 

One  justly  weeps ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 

No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilling : 

Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willii^; 

Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts, 

And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  break  their  hearts. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waien  minds. 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will*'; 
The  weak  oppress'd,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill  : 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill, 

*  Ib  Ui«  folio  edlUoti  of '  BomM  and  Juliet,'  u  well  aa  tn  tha  quarto  or  1697,  we  find  tlie  line— 
"  When  the  buh  aet>,  the  eorti  doth  drizzle  deir." 
Hen  the  Image  complete  agreea  with  that  In  the  text  befbre  ui.  Bat  In  the  undated  qnaito, 
which  tha  madern  editors  foliow,  we  hare  "  the  air  doth  driule  dew."  Soienoe  was  long  puuled 
to  decide  whether  the  earth  or  the  alt  prodaead  dew;  bat  It  waa  reB«ry«d  for  the  aoourate  experi- 
ment! of  raoderu  timea  to  ahow  that  the  earth  and  the  air  muat  unite  to  prodooe  this  effect 
nnder  particular  drcumitances  of  temperature  and  radiation.  The  correction  of  the  undated 
edition  of  >  Borneo  and  Jallet '  was  certainly  oimeoeaMr?. 

'  J/orUs  hate  itandafor  men,  (rhoae  mlndi  have  jutt  been  compared  to  marble. 


No  more  than  wax  ahall  be  acconnted  evil. 
Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  denl. 
Their  amoothnesB,  like  a  goodly  champugn  plain, 
LajB  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep ; 
In  men,  aa  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep : 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep ; 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem  looks, 
Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  &ults'  books. 
No  man  inveigh  against  the  witber'd  flower, 
But  chide  rough  vrinter  that  the  flower  hath  kill'd  I 
Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour 
Is  worth;  blame.    O,  let  it  not  be  hild* 
Poor  women's  faults  that  they  are  so  fulfill'd '' 
With  men's  abuses !  those  proud  lords,  to  blame. 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame- 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view, 
Assail'd  by  night  with  circamstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong : 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong, 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead? 
By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit '=  of  her  complaining: 
"  My  girl,"  quoth  she,  "  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are  nuning? 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 

Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood : 

If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 
"  But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went " — (and  there  she  stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  "  Tarquin  from  hence?" 
"  Madam,  ere  I  was  up,"  replied  the  maid, 
"  The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense ; 

Myself  vras  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day. 

And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 
"  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  he  so  bold, 
She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness." 
"  O  peace  1 "  quoth  Lucrece ;  "  if  it  should  he  told, 

•  Bild — held.    Sucb  a  change  for  the  sake  of  thyme  is  frequent  In  Speuur. 

*  /V)«rj— completely  filled, 
'  Cowtter/tU — a  likeness  oi  copy. 
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The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less; 
For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express : 

And  that  deep  torlnre  may  be  coll'd  a  hell, 

When  more  ia  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 
'    "  Go,  get  m«  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen — 
Yet  silTe  that  labour,  for  I  have  them  here. 
Wliat  should  I  sa;? — One  of  mj  husband's  men 
Bid  thou  be  readj,  by  and  by,  to  bear    ' 
A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear ; 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  cany  it : 

The  cause  crarea  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ" 
Her  maid  ie  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write, 
First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight ; 
What  wit  sets  down  is  blotted  stnught  with  will; 
This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill : 

Uocb  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door. 

Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  be  before. 
At  last  ahe  thus  begins : — "  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee. 
Health  to  thy  person !  next  vouchsafe  to  eiford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me : 

So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief*; 

My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief." 
Here  folds  she  np  tlie  tenor  of  her  woe. 
Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 
By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 
Her  grief,  but  not  her  grief's  true  quality ; 
She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery. 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 

Ere  she  with  bla5>d  had  stain'd  her  stain'd  excuse. 
Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her ; 
When  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears  may  grace  the  fasliion 
Of  her  disgrace,  tbe  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  Buspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 

To  ehnn  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 

With  words,  till  action  might  become  them  better. 

'  •  TtM  liiiipUd^  of  thl>  latEcr  ii  ezqaisrul/  beantiful ;  ud  it>  pathos  Is  deeper  fVoin  the  oircani- 
Mtnee  tlwt  It  i«  Kttcely  nised  above  tbe  tone  of  ordmuy  correspondence. 

"  So  I  commend  me  from  our  bouse  In  grief  " 
la  ncli  a  Ainnnla  m  we  conilajitl;  find  In  ancient  oorrespondeDce.    Id  Che  '  Paaton  Letters'  we 
have  mob  eonolosioni  ai  this :  "  Written  at when  I  wb<  not  well  at  eaas." 
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To  see  sad  sights  movea  more  than  hear  them  told; 

For  then  the  eye  iaterpreta  to  the  ear 

The  heavy  modon*  that  it  doth  behold. 

When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear. 

T  is  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 

Deep  sounds''  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fordid, 
Aud  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blowu  with  wind  of  words. 

Her  letter  now  is  seai'd.  and  on  it  writ, 
"  At  Ardea  to  my  lord  with'  mor«  than  haste : " 
The  post  attends,  and  she  delirers  it, 
Chai^ng  the  sour-fac'd  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  Dorthem  blast. 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  alow  she  deems 

Estremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 


The  homely  villein  court'sies  to  her  low; 
And  blushing  on  her,  with  a  stedfast  eye 
Receives  the  scroll  without  or  yea  or  no, 

■  Mt}&i<t — dninb  aha  IT. 

'  SouRili.  Halone  propOKB  to  read  j(oodi.  This  StMVCiia  rcBlets,  and  eajB  that  unrnd  Ii  nek  a 
pott  of  Iha  uft  M  ma;  be  lottnded,  To  this  MHione  replies  that  a  sound  cannot  be  deep,  sod 
tberefbrs  Knmdi  l>  not  hers  intended.  A  soiiDd  is  a.  ba;  or  frith ;  and  Dampier,  *ha  Is  better 
anthority  than  the  oDmmenlators,  on  nautical  tnatten,  msntlonB  a  lovnd  at  "  lai^  and  deep^"  Ths 
stillneu  of  a  Nond,  ta  coBieqaence  of  being  limd-tocked,  teatifiei  to  ths  coneotneoa  of  the  poet's 
imi«e. 
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And  ibrUi  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie 

Ima^ne  every  eye  beholds  their  blame ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  he  blush 'd  to  see  her  shame; 
When,  silly  groom !  Ood  wot,  it  was  defect 
Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 
Such  hannless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 
To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 
Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely : 

Even  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 

Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  laid  no  words  to  ge^e. 
His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  miBtrust, 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  &ces  blaz'd ; 
She  thought  he  blush'd,  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust. 
And,  blushing  with  him.  wistly  on  him  gaz'd ; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amaz'd : 

The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish. 

The  more  she  thought  he  spied  in  her  sooie  blemish. 

But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again. 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain. 
For  now  't  is  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan : 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan. 

That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay. 

Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 
At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn*  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Threat'ning  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy ; 

Which  the  conceited''  painter  drew  so  proud. 

As  heaven  (it  seem'd)  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd. 
A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there. 
In  scorn  of  Nature,  Art  gave  lifeless  life : 
Many  a  diy  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear. 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife: 
The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter's  strife ; 

And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights. 

Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 
There  might  you  see  the  khouring  pioneer 
Begrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust; 
And  from  the  towere  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
'  Draum — dremi  ont  into  tho  field.  '  CoactiuJ—iogtoSom,  Imagbatlvs. 
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The  veiy  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thrust, 
OaziDg  apon  the  Greeks  with  little  Inst : 

Such  sweet  obaervance  in  this  work  was  hod, 

That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 
In  great  commanderB  grace  and  mt^eaty 
You  might  behold,  triumphiiig  in  their  faces ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity  ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces ; 

Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble. 

That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  qoake  and  tremble. 
In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O  what  art 
Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold  I 
The  itice  of  either  'cipher'd  either's  heart; 
Their  foce  their  manners  most  expressly  told : 
In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roll'd; 

But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent 

Show'd  deep  regard  &nd  smiling  government 
There  pleading  might  yea  see  grave  Nestor  stand. 
As  't  were  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand 
That  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm 'd  the  sight : 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard  all  silver  whi(« 

Wg^g'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 

Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up'  to  the  sky. 
About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  np  his  sound  advice; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces. 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice ; 
Some  high,  some  low,  the  painter  was  so  nice  : 

The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind, 

To  jump  up  higher  seem'd  to  mock  tlie  mind. 
Here  ono  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbour's  ear; 
Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all  bolVn**  and  red ; 
Another  smother'd  seems  to  peU°  and  swear; 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear, 

'  P%irrd.  The  meaniiig  of  purl  as  applied  to  a  sound  ia  bmiliar  to  alL  Bteoa,  la  speakliig  of 
tha  aoimd  of  a  pipe,  mentiona  "  a  aweet  degree  of  sibilUtJon  or  purling."  Thus,  In  the  pauage 
befbre  ns,  the  thin  winding  breath  of  Neater,  the  aoIVfiawiiig  words,  purl'd  np  to  the  iky.  Bat 
theconunentatorabelieretlmt  purl'd  here  eipreaaeamotdoii,  and  not  sound,-  and  Steevens  propose* 
to  nhMitute  aTt'd. 

*  £oir«>— awoUen. 

*  Att — to  be  clamoroas,  to  disoharge  haety  words  aa  pelleU. 
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As,  bat  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words, 

It  seem'd  tbej  would  debate  with  angiy  swords. 
For  much  im^nary  work  was  there ; 
Conceit  deceilfol,  so  compact,  so  kind*. 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  bis  spear, 
Qrip'd  in  an  armed  hand ;  himself,  behind. 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind : 

A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  bead, 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  atrong-beeieged  Troy 

When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march 'd  to  field. 

Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 

To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield ; 

And  to  tiieir  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield. 

That  tbroi^b  their  light  joy  seemed  to  appear 

(Like  bright  things  stain'd)  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 
And,  from  the  strond  of  Dardan  where  they  fought. 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks,  the  red  blood  ran. 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  eonght 
With  swelling  ridges ;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than^ 

Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranks 

They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  banks. 
To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come. 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  stel'd'. 
Many  she  sees  where  cares  have  carved  oome. 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwell'd, 
TUl  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld, 

*  JTind— notDToL 

*  Tiam  used  (br  thtn.    This  is  uiother  example  (we  had  one  before  in  AtU)  of  chtnging  a  ter- 
mlatitioD  tot  the  sake  of  rhyme.    In  Pairfhx's '  Tbmo  '  there  is  ■  parallel  instance: — 

"  Time  was,  (for  eacli  one  hath  his  doting  time, 
These  sliver  looks  were  golden  tresses  bbn,) 
That  country  life  I  hated  as  a  crime, 
And  trom  the  forest's  sweet  contentment  ran." 

*  SlaTJ.    A  pauage  in  the  twentj-foorth  Sonnet  ma;  explain  the  tines  in  the  text; — 

"  Hine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  tUl'd 
Th;  beaoty's  tona  in  table  of  my  heart." 
The  word  iteJ'd  in  both  inetancee  hae  a  distinct  association  with  sianethlDgpaiuted;  but  Uittll 
\»  inteipreted  m  to  fix,  boat  tldl,  a  fixed  place  of  abode.  It  appears  to  ns  that  the  word  is  con- 
nected In  Shakspere's  mind  with  the  word  ittle,  the  pencil  by  which  forms  are  traced  and  copied. 
The  application  doee  not  appear  forced,  when  we  sabseqaeatly  iind  the  poet  ndng  the  expression 
of  "pt»cai'd  peiuIvflDess."  We  oonstantly  use  the  term  ittU  as  qipUed  to  painting;  bnt  we  all 
know  that  tiSe,  as  describlog  the  manner  of  delineating  forms,  is  derived  from  the  iDSlrnmeDt  by 
which  oliaiBcten  were  anciently  urrilttn.  Sld'd  a  probably  then  tlii'd,  the  wMd  bdng  slightly 
changed  to  suit  the  rbyme.  ,  , 

C.xo^k- 
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Staring  on  Priam's  woands  nith  bor  old  eyes, 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  prood  foot  lies. 
I  In  her  the  painter  had  anatfimb'd 
/  Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wrack,  and  grim  care's  reign ; 
Her  cheeks  with  diaps  and  wrinkles  were  diaguis'd ; 
Of  what  she  was  no  serablEince  did  remain  r 
Her  blue  blood,  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein, 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed, 
j    Show'd  life  imprison 'd  in  a  body  dead. 
On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes. 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldame's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes : 
The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those; 
And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong. 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 
"  Poor  instrument,"  qnoth  she,  "  without  a  sound, 
I  11  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue : 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound. 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong. 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  bams  so  long; 
And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 
"  Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir. 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wroth  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear; 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  biimeth  here : 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter,  die. 
"  Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  pls^e  of  many  mo'? 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  bis  head  that  bath  transgressed  so. 
Let  goildees  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe : 
For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall, 
To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  ? 
"  Lo,  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilos  swounds''; 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies, 
•  Jfo — more. 

'  SmHBiJt — B1T00QI.    It  U  probable  that  tbe  word  was  ao  luiuJly  proDOUiiOBd.    In  Dr^ton 
UBOtmd  rhymea  to  wound. 
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And  friend  to  &iend  gives  unadvised*  nounde, 

And  one  man's  Inst  these  man;  lives  confounds'': 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  bis  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  &me,  and  not  with  fire." 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes : 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell, 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  \reight  goes ; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell : 
So  Lucrece  set  a-work  sad  tales  dotb  tetl 

To  pencill'd  pensiveness  and  coloitr'd  sorrow; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks  dotb  borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting,  round. 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament; 
At  last  she  Bees  a  wretched  image  bound. 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent; 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  content: 

Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes. 

So  mild  that  Patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his  woes. 
In  bim  the  painter  labour'd  with  his  skill 
To  bide  deceit,  and  give  the  barmlese  show 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe; 
Oheoka  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 

That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave. 

Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 
But,  lilte  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 
He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just. 
And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil, 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust 
False-creeping  craft  and  penury  should  thrust 

Into  so  bngbt  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms, 

Or  blot  with  bell-bom  sin  such  saint-like  forms. 
The  well-akill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  peijur'd  Sinon,  whose  encbaating  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew ; 
Whose  words,  like  wildfire,  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built  Ilion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry. 

And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places. 

When  their  glaas  fell  wherein  they  view'd  their  faces '. 

•  [TiunMMd— nnknowiog.  ^  ConfaimrU  ia  bere  lUed  in  the  mdm  ot  destroTi. 

'  HaloDe  otyecti  to  thlt  imsge  of  Pritun's  pslsoe  being  the  mirror  iu  wbioh  th«  fixed  stan  beheld 
themielvea.  Bd*««I1  bM  amwered  Molone  b^  quoting  hjigfM'i  daecription  of  the  eame  wonder- 
ftalediOca:—  "That 
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Tbifl  picture  sbe  advisedly*  perae'd. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  bis  wondrous  skill; 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Siuon's  was  abus'd. 
So  &ir  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill ; 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd,  aud  gazing  still. 

Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied. 

That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 
"  It  cannot  be,"  quoth  she,  "  that  so  much  guile  " — 
(She  would  have  said)  "  can  lurk  in  such  a  look ; " 
But  Tarquin'a  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while, 
Aud  from  her  tongue  "  can  lurk  "  from  "  cannot "  took ; 
"  It  cannot  be  "  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 

And  turn'd  it  thus :  "  It  cannot  be,  I  find. 

But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind : 
"  For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  Is  painted. 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  ao  mild, 
(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  be  had  fainted,) 
To  me  came  Tuiiuin  armed ;  so  beguil'd  " 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 

With  inward  vice ;  as  Priam  him  did  cheriBh, 

So  did  I  Tarquio ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 
"  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  bis  eyes. 
To  see  those  horrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise? 
For  every  tear  he  fiills '  a  Trojan  bleeds ; 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds : 

Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his  that  move  thy  pity- 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 

"  Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell; 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 
And  in  that  cold  bot-huraing  fire  doth  dwell ; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold 
Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold ; 
So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon'a  tears  doth  flatter, 
That  he  finds  means  to  bum  his  Troy  with  water." 

"  That  verelf  when  lo  the  Bonne  ahone 
Upon  the  golde  mejot  amonge  the  •tone, 
They  gave  a  lyght  witbonteD  say  were, 
Aj  doth  Apollo  in  hia  mid-day  sphere." 
>  Adntdtg—Utentivtiy. 

*  So  iiguii'd.    The  origiiial  haa  lo  btguU'd.    Beguiled  is  masked  with  fVaud.    la '  The  Uerchaut 
of  Venlea '  we  h»te— 

"  That  omameDt  is  but  the  guHed  ihore 
To  a  most  dangeroas  sea." 

*  FaBt—leu  ML 

~ Di9-z.c:,yGuU^k 
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Here,  all  enrag'd,  such  passion  her  assails, 
That  patience  ia  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nuls. 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest : 
At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  giros  o'er; 
"  Fool  I  fool ! "  quotii  she,  "  his  wounds  will  not  be  sore." 
Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow. 
And  time  doth  weaiy  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow. 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remuning : 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining. 
Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps ; 
And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps ; 
Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought,  . 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent: 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cur'd. 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endur'd. 
But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back, 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company ; 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black ; 
And  round  about  her  tear- d  is  tain  ed  eye 
Blue  circles  stream 'd,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  water-galls '  in  her  dim  element 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 
Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 
Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 
Her  eyes,  thot^h  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and  raw. 
Her  lively  colour  kill'd  with  deadly  cares. 
He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares, 
But  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance. 
Met  for  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 
At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand. 
And  thus  begins ;  "  What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befallen,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand? 
Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  &ir  colour  spent? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  diacontont? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness, 
And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress." 
'  Waitr-gaiU.    StMveni  wyi  tbe  word  ii  oorrent  unoug  the  ihepherdi  on  Saliabuiy  PUId. 


Three  times  with  sighs  ehe  gives  her  sorrow  fire 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe : 
At  length  address 'd  ■  to  answer  his  desire, 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe ; 

While  CoUatine  and  his  consorted  lords 

With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 
And  now  this  pale  swan  In  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending : 
"  Few  words,"  quoth  she,  "  shall  fit  the  trespass  best. 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 

And  ray  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long, 

To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 
"  Then  bethis  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say  :— 
Dear  basbond,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head  ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 

By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me, 

From  that,  alas !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

"  For  ia  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight, 
With  shining  ialchiOD  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light. 
And  softly  cried.  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  mj  love ;  else  lasting  shame 

On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  inflict. 

If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 
"  For  some  hsrd-&VDur'd  groom  of  thine,  quoth  he. 
Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 
1 11  murder  straight,  and  then  1 11  slaughter  thee, 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 

The  lechers  in  their  deed :  this  act  will  he 

My  fame,  aud  thy  perpetual  infamy. 

"  With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry. 
And  then  against  ray  heart  he  set  his  sword, 
Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 
I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word : 
So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record. 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
The  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groom. 
'  Addreu'd — prepared. 
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','  Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak. 

And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 

My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak ; 

No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there : 

His  scarlet  lu£t  came  evidence  to  swear 
That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  hia  eyes. 
And  when  the  judge  is  robb'd,  the  prisoner  dies. 

"  0  t«ach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse ! 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find ; 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this  abuse. 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 
That  was  not  forc'd ;  that  never  was  ioclin'd 

To  accessary  yieldings,  but  still  pure 

Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure." 

Lo  here,  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss, 
With  head  declin'd,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with  woe. 
With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across, 
From  lips  new- waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away  that  stops  his  answer  so : 

But  wretched  as  he  is  he  strives  in  vain; 

VHiat  he  breathes  oat  his  breath  drinks  up  agun. 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 

Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste ; 

Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 

Back  to  the  strait  that  forc'd  him  on  so  fast ; 

In  rage  sent  out,  recall'd  in  rage,  being  past: 
Even  so  he  sighs,  his  sorrows  make  a  saw, 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw. 

Which  speechless  woe  of  bis  poor  she  attendeth. 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  avraketh : 
"  Dear  lord,  thy  aonow  to  my  sorrow  leudeth 
Another  power;  no  flood  by  raining  slsketh. 
My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 

Uore  feeling-painful:  let  it  then  suffice 

To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

"  And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so, 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece, — now  attend  me ; 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  own ;  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 
From  what  is  past :  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

I.  ^       *     h     o 
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"  Bat  ere  I  name  him,  you,  fair  lords,"  quoth  she, 
(Speaking  to  thoee  that  came  ^th  Collatine,) 
"  Shall  plight  your  hoDountble  taiHae  to  me. 
With  Bwift  purenit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine ; 
For  't  is  a  mehtorions  fair  design 
To  chase  ituustjce  with  revengeful  anns : 
Enighie,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies'  harms 

At  this  request,  widi  noble  disposition 

Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid, 

As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition, 

Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray'd. 

But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  sud. 
The  protestation  stops.    "  O  speak,"  quoth  sbe, 
"  How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wip'd  from  me? 

"  VHiat  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence. 
Being  constrtun'd  with  dreadful  circumstance? 
iSay  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense, 
My  low-declined  honour  to  advance  ? 
Msy  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 

The  poison'd  fountain  clears  itself  a^ain ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ?  " 

With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say. 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears ; 
WhUe  with  a  joyous  smile  she  turns  away 
The  &ce,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carv'd  in  it  with  tears. 
"  No,  no,"  quoth  she,  "  no  dame,  hereafter  living. 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving." 

Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
Sbe  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name :  "  He,  he,"  she  says. 
But  more  than  "he"  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays, 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays, 
She  utters  this :  "  He,  he,  &ir  lords,  't  is  he. 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me." 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheath'd : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breath 'd : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeath'd 

Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  from  cancell'd  destiny. 

—eu' 
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Stone-slall,  astoniBh'd  with  thie  deadly  deed. 

Stood  Gollatiiie  Etnd  all  hie  lordly  crew ; 

Till  Lucrece'  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed. 

Himself  on  Ler  self-slaughtar'd  body  threw; 

And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brntus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place. 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  ctuise ; 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side, 
Who  like  &  late-eack'd  island  vastly*  etood 
Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 
Some  of  her  blood  etill  pure  and  red  remun'd, 
And  some  look'd  black,  and  that  false  Tarquin  stain 'd. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol"  goes, 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place: 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes, 
Oorrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows ; 

And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide. 

Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrefied. 

"  Daughter,  dear  daughter,"  old  Lucretius  cries, 
"  That  life  was  mine  which  thou  host  here  depriv'd. 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  imi^e  lies, 
Were  ehall  I  live  now  Lucrece  is  unliv'd  ? 
Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  deriv'd. 
If  children  predecease  progenitors. 
We  are  their  ofispring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

"  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new  bom ; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
Shows  me  a  barebon'd  death  by  time  outworn; 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  bast  torn  1 
And  ehiver'd  all  the  beanty  of  my  glass. 
That  I  no  more  can  eee  what  once  I  was. 

"  0  time,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer, 
If  they  surcease  to  he  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger. 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive : 
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Then  live,  aweet  Lucrece,  live  again,  and  see 

Thy  father  die,  and  not  thj  lather  thee." 
By  this  starts  CoUaline  as  from  a  dream,* 
And  bids  LocretinB  give  bis  sorrow  place ; 
And  then  in  key-cold*  Lucrece'  bleeding  etreain 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face. 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space ; 

Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath, 

And  live,  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 
The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  eerv'd  a  dnmb  arrest  upon  his  tongne ; 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control, 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long. 
Begins  to  talk ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 

Weak  words,  so  thick  come,  in  his  poor  heart's  aid. 

That  no  man  oould  distinguish  what  he  said. 
Tet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain. 
But  through  hie  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  t«re. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  run, 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er: 

Then  son  and  &ther  weep  with  equal  strife, 

Who  should  weep  moat  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 
The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Tet  neither  may  posaesa  the  claim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,  "  She  'e  mine."    "  O,  mine  she  is," 
Replies  her  husband :  "  do  not  take  away 
My  aorrow'a  interest;  let  no  mourner  say 

He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine. 

And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  Gollatine." 
"  0,"  qnoth  Lucretius,  "  I  did  give  that  life 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  ^  hath  spiU'd." 
"  Woe,  woe,"  quoth  Collaline,  "  she  was  my  wife, 
I  ow'd  her,  and  't  is  mine  that  she  hath  kill'd. 
"  My  daughter,"  and  "  my  wife  "  with  clamours  fill'd 

The  dispers'd  air,  who,  holding  Lucrece'  life, 

Answer'd  their  cries,  "  my  daughter  "  and  "  my  wife." 

Brutns,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  ftom  Lucrece'  side, 

Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe, 

Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride, 
*  Kes-eoJd.    So  tn  ■  Bichud  IK.,' Act  I.,  Scene  2  :— 

"  Poor  k^-told  figure  of  a  hoi;  ktDg.' 
'  Too  tala~-U>o  neentij. 
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BuiTiiig  in  Lu<irec«'  froiind  hia  folly's  show. 
He  with  the  Bomans  ma  esteemed  so 

As  sillf  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings. 

For  sporliTe  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things. 

fint  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by. 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise ; 

And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly. 

To  check  the  tears  in  Collatious'  eyes. 

"  Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,"  quoth  he,  "  arise ; 

1st  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool. 

Now  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  school. 

"  Why,  Collatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe? 
Do  wounds  help  woimds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds? 
Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow, 
For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  &ir  wife  bleeds  ? 
Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds : 

Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so. 

To  slay  herself,  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 

"  Couit^eous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 

Id  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations, 

But  kneel  vrith  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part. 

To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations. 

That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations, 
(Since  Borne  herself  in  them  doth  stand  diagrae'd,) 
By  our  stroi^  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets  chas'd. 

"  Now,  by  the  Oapitol  that  we  adore. 
And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  nqjustly  stain'd. 
By  heaven's  Mi  bud  tihat  breeds  the  fat  earth's  store. 
By  all  our  oountry  rights  in  Rome  maintain'd. 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul  that  late  oomplain'd' 

Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife, 

We  will  revenge  the  deaJth  of  this  true  wife." 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
And  kiss'd  the  &tal  knife  to  end  his  tow  ; 
And  to  hia  protestation  ui^'d  the  rest, 
Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow**: 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow ; 

And  that  deep  tow  which  Brutus  made  before. 

He  doth  ^[ain  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

■  Comflaiiid  wu  farmerly  nied  wtthont  t.  sabjoioad  prspcdtlMi. 
*  AUoie — approve. 
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When  they  had  sworn  to  thU  adviaed  doom, 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence ; 
To  diow  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  BO  to  publish  Tarquin'a  foul  offence : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence. 

The  Romans  plausibly*  did  give  consent 

To  Tarquin'a  eTerlasting  banishment. 
■  Plmmbljf — witb  expisseions  of  applanw — with  aoclaoistJoii.    Pbonw^r — apptaoaiTely. 
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TO 

THE   ONLY    BEGETTEE   OF   THESE    ENSUING    SONNETS, 

Me.  W.  H., 

all  happiness, 

that  btbbrnt  pbouisbd  bt  oub  breb-utino  poet, 

the  well  wtshinq  aotbhtubeb 

IH  SITTIHa  FOBTB, 


„Cooj^lf 


SONNETS. 


Froic  birest  creatures  we  desire  increase. 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die. 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 
But  thou,  coDtracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'et  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel. 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies, 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  tender  churt,  mok'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee. 


.  „Gooj^lf 


When  for^  vrintets  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thjr  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed*,  of  small  worth  held: 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beanty  lies, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days ; 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  oil-eating  shame  and  thriftless  pruse. 
How  maoh  more  praiee  deeerv'd  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  could'st  answer — "  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  oount,  and  make  my  old  excuse — " 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine  I 

This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold 
III. 
Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest. 
Now  is  the  time  that  foce  should  form  another; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest. 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 
jFor  where  is  she  so  fair  whose  nnear'd"  womb 
/  Disdains  the  tillsge  of  thy  husbandry  ? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond°  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  atop  posterity? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  die  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 
80  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see. 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
I  But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be, 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

IT. 

Unthrifty  lovelineBS,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legiu^  ? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend. 
And  being  frank  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  ^ve  1 
Profitless  nearer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  7 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 
■  Weid — gannent.  ''  Dittar'd — onfJoD^ed. 


The  unua'd  hemiy  most  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 
Wbicb,  ns'd,  lives  tb;  executor  to  be. 

Those  hotirs  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 

The  lovelj'  gaze  where  every  eje  doth  dwell,      • 

Will  pla7  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same,' 

And  that  unfair*  which  fairly  doth  excel ; 

For  nsTer-restiog  time  leads  SQmmer  on 

To  bideooB  winter,  and  confounds  bim  there ; 

Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  qnite  gone. 

Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  everyirtiere ; 

Then,  were  not  summer's  disUllation  left, 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass. 

Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft, 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was. 
I  But  flowers  distill'd,  though  thej  with  winter  meet, 
'  X,eese^  bat  their  show ;  their  subatance  still  lives  sweet.  ' 


Then  let  not  winter's  Tagged  band  deface 

In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd: 

Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 

With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill'd. 

That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury. 

Which  happies'  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan ;  , 

That 's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 

Or  ten  times  h^pisr,  be  it  ten  for  one ; 

Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee : 

Then  what  could  death  do  if  thou  shouldst  depart. 

Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity? 
I  Be  not  self-vrill'd,  for  thou  art  much  too  &ir 
'  To  be  Death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  heir, 
m. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 

Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 

Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 

Serving  vrith  looks  his  sacred  miyesty ; 

And  having  climb'd  the  steep-np  heavenly  bill. 

Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 

Tet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beaul?  still. 

Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage ; 

•  Ur^atr—n  verb — deprive  of  GdmeH,  of  bean?.  '  i««f»— lose. 
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Bat  when  &om  high-moat  pitch,  with  weary  car. 
Like  feeble  sge  he  reeletb  frota  the  daj. 
The  eyes,  Yore  duteous,  now  conTerted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way : 

So  then,  thyself  outgoing  in  thy  noon, 

Unlooka  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 
vui. 
Mueio  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly*? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  loT'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  gladly  ? 
Or  else  receir'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  7 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thiae  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Hark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another. 
Strikes  each  iu  each  by  mutual  ordering''; 
Beaembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother. 
Who,  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing: 

Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seeming  one. 

Sings  this  to  thee,  "  thou  single  wilt  prove  none." 
IX. 
Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 
Ah !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die. 
The  worid  will  wail  tbee,  like  a  makeless'  wife: 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind. 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep. 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  iu  mind. 
XiOok,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it; 
Bat  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  and. 
And,  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 

No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits. 

That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 

X. 

For  shame  I  deny  that  thou  hear'st  love  to  any. 

Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident 

Grant  if  thou  vnlt  thou  art  belov'd  of  many, 

But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident; 
■  Halme  thna  ezpUiiii  thigpusage: — "0  thou  wbMn  to  bear  u  moao,  whj  hear'st  thou,"  &o. 
'  If  two  stiliigB  are  timed  in  perfact  unison,  and  one  onlf  is  strack,  a  vbij  leuaibla  vllsatloD 
takea  plioa  in  ths  other.    This  Is  callsd  (ynipatlietic  vibration. 
*  Jfofeeku— matetsu.    Make  and  mat«  are  synoDymons  to  onr  elder  irritan. 
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For  than  art  so  poesess'd  with  marderous  hate, 
That  'gainst  thyself  thoa  etick'et  not  to  conspire. 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate. 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
0  cfaonge  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my  mind  I 
Shall  hate  be  liurer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love? 
Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove ; 
<  Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 
'  That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 


As  fast  as  thoa  shalt  irane,  so  fast  thoa  grow'st 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestow'st. 
Thou  mayst  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  converteet. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase ; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay: 
If  all  were  minded  so  the  times  should  cease. 
And  threescore  years  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store. 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish  ; 
Look  whom  she  best  endow 'd,  she  gave  thee  more ; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shouldst  in  bounty  cherish  ; 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thoa  shouldst  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy  die. 


When  I  do  coant  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideoos  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls,  all*  silver'd  o'er  with  white; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  eist  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make, 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake, 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow ; 
And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make  defence 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  lakes  thee  hence. 


"vGoo^ 


0  that  yon  wen  yoorself  1  bnt,  love,  70U  are 
No  longer  jonra  than  yon  yooiself  here  Uta  : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  aonie  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination :  then  yon  were 
Yontself  again,  after  youraelf's  decease, 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  honse  &11  to  decay, 
Which  husbandry  io  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day. 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 

0 1  none  but  unthrifts : — Dear  my  love,  you  know 
You  had  a  &tbeT;  let  your  son  say  bo. 

xrr. 
Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck. 
Of  phones,  of  dearths,  or  season's  quali^ : 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  tbunder,  rain,  and  wind. 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  weU, 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And  (constant  stars)  in  tbem  I  read  such  art, 
As  trutb  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert : 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate. 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 


I  When  I  consider  everything  that  grows 
'  Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment, 
That  this  huge  slate  presenteth  nought  but  shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  inflnence  oomment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  selfsame  sky ; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  s^,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youtli  before  my  sight, 
I  Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay, 
<  To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 


„Gooj^lc 


I  And,  all  in  war  with  Time,  ibr  love  of  yon, 
I  Ab  he  takes  from  jou',  I  engraft  yon  new. 


But  wherefore  do  not  joa  a  mightier  way 

Sf  ake  war  upon  this  bloody  tjnmt.  Time  ? 

And  fortify  youraelf  in  yonr  decay 

With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme  ? 

Now  stand  yon  on  the  top  of  happy  hoars; 

And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset, 

With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your"  living  flowers. 

Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit" : 

So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair, 

Which  this,  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 

Neither  in  invrard  worth,  nor  ontward  fair^. 

Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself  keeps  yourself  still ; 

And  you  mnst  Uve,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skill. 


Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  iilt'd  with  your  most  high  deserts? 
Though  yet,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hidee  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your  parts 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  yonr  eyea. 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  this  poet  lies. 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  tonch'd  earthly  faces. 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age,        ' 
Be  scom'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue; 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage. 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
Tou  should  live  twice ; — in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme. 


Shall  I  compare  thee  ta  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  sommer'a  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date : 

»  Tour.    The  orilnirjr  reading  la  yi)ti,MalonBcono8iTlngth«tjK*r  in  the  originil  1»  »n  « 

'  Cowitmfcil— portrait. 

•  fo^wbeanty.    The  word  is  used  in  ths  wme  sense  in  tbe  ISth  Si 
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Sometime  too  Iiot  the  eye  of  heaven ''sbineB, 
And  often  is  bis  gold  complexion  diiom'd; 
And  eveT7  lair  from  fair  sometime  declines. 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'd^; 
But  thj  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  irander'st  in  bis  shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest ; 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

SIX. 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  pavrs, 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws. 
And  bum  the  long-liv'd  phcenix  in  her  blood ; 
Afftke  glad  and  sorry  seasons,  as  thou  fleet'st. 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  &ding  sweets ; 
Bnt  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime: 
0  carve  not  with  thy  hoars  my  love's  fair  brow. 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thj  course  nnt^nted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :  despite  thy  vrrong. 
My  love  shall  in  my  verso  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

A  woman's  face,  with  nature's  own  hand  painted. 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion ; 
An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  falss  in  rolling. 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth ; 
A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling, 
Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  amazeth. 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 
Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-dotlng, 
And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  woman's  pleasure. 
Mine  he  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their  treasure. 

>S*ln'BialiMdII.:'— 

"  Whea  the  searciiing  eyt  of  heaven  is  bid 
Behiod  the  globe,  aod  ligbts  tli«  lower  world.* 
'  Pdlrinm'rf^uiidecoriMd. 
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XXE. 

80  is  it  not  nith  me  as  with  that  muse, 

Stiri'd  hj  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse ; 

Who  heaven  itself  for  omameDt  doth  use. 

And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 

Uakitq;  a  couplement*  of  proud  compare. 

With  BUD  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems. 

With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  his  huge  rondure ''  hems. 

0  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  vmte, 

And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  bo  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  fii'd  in  heaven's  air : 

het  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  well; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

XXII. 

My  glass  shall  not  persviade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee 
la  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me ; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
0  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary. 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  ber  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  (vben  mine  is  slain ; 

Thou  gav'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 


As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 

Who  with  hie  fear  is  put  beside  bis  part. 

Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage, 

Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  bis  own  heart; 

80  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 

The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 

And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 

O'ercharg'd  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might. 


"  Allied  with  buidi  of  motiMl  etM^lemtnl." 
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O  let  m;  books  be  then  tbe  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  107  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompence, 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  express'd. 
0  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  bear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine  eje  bath  play'd  the  painter,  and  bath  stel'd 
Thy  beanty'a  form  in  table  '  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  ia  the  frame  wherein  't  is  held, 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art 
For  dirough  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill. 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies, 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  stUI, 
That  bath  bis  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee ; 
Yet  eyee  ibia  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art. 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart. 

XXV. 

Let  tbose  who  are  in  fiivour  with  their  stars. 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  trinmph  bars, 
Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  moat. 
Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried. 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glo[7  die. 
The  painful  warrior  famonsed  for  fight  ^, 
After  a  thousand  victories  ouce  foil'd. 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite. 
And  all  the  rest  foi^t  for  which  he  toJI'd : 
>  roife— nin'AU'aWeUthatEndsWaU:'— 

"  T  was  prett7,  thongb  B  pl*ga«^ 
To  see  him  ever;  honr;  to  sit  aod  draw 
His  arched  brows,  big  hawking  eye,  his  anrls, 
In  oar  heart's  loMe." 


Table,  though  sometimes  lued  in  the  Muse  of  a  piotnre,  more  eommoDlr  means  the  Ikbnlai  Kirikoe 
upon  which  a  picture  is  painted. 

'  FigM.  The  originai  has  vorth.  Theobald,  who  saw  that  the  alternate  lli^e  U  ionuishlj 
preserved  in  the  other  Soanete,  proposed  to  make  one  of  two  changes;  to  read  jE^  bu(«ad  of 
vorth,  or  forth  instead  of  quilt.  We  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  either  change ;  hot  aa  the 
first  bas  been  adopted  in  ail  modem  edition^  we  will  not  attciopt  to  distarb  the  received  ra&ding, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  error  is  iavolved  in  the  originaL 


Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  reroov'd 


xxvr. 

Lord  of  mj  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 

To  thee  I  send  this  ivritten  embassy, 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wiL 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it ; 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it: 

Till  whatsoever  etar  that  guides  by  moving. 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter'd  loving, 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 
Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee. 
Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  mayst  prove  n 

XXVII. 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tir'd; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work  'b  expir'd : 


For  then  my  thoi^hte  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyeUds  open  wide, 
Looking  on  4arknes8  which  the  blind  do  aee : 
Save  that  my  sonl's  imagitiarj  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night, 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new. 

Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  hy  night  my  mind. 

For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  fiad. 
sxvnt. 
How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight. 
That  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  of  rest  ? 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night. 
Bat  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  oppress'd? 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  either's  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me. 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  1  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright, 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaven: 
So  6atter  I  the  swart-complexlon'd  night ; 
When  sparkling  stars  twire*  not,  thou  gild'st  the  even. 

But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer. 

And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  length  seem  stronger. 

XXIX. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  heweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  tronble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possesa'd. 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least; 

*  Tmrt.  Malone  proposal  to  read  lairl,  uid  Slcevsos  eoiu«etiir«d  that  tirite  meaai  jvJra. 
Gifford,  In  a  note  npon  Ben  Jannii'i  '  Sad  Shepherd,'  explains  that  tn  the  pajoge  bafora  v»  the 
meaoiag  ia  "  when  the  atare  do  not  gleam  or  appear  at  interralL"  Re  adda, "  Twin  aboold  not 
have  been  (offered  to  groir  obsolete,  for  we  have  no  word  now  in  ote  that  can  take  ita  plaoe^  U'  be 
conaideted  ae  predaeljr  gynonjiiiDaa  with  it  in  sense:  leer  and  twinkle  are  merely  shadea  of  it," 
Oifford  qnotea  eevet*!  paitsBgeB  from  Joiuon  and  BeanmoBt  and  Fletcher  in  oonflnnalion  of  hU 
opinion.    But  there  are  Ibui  tinea  in  Drayton's  '  Polyotbion '  vhioh  contain  a  parallel  dm  of  the 

"  Suppose  'twiit  noOD  aod  night  the  sua  la  half-way  wronght, 
(The  ahadons  to  be  large  by  hia  descending  broa^O 
Who  irilh  ■  forrent  eye  looka  throngh  the  lairing  glades, 
And  his  dispersed  rajs  ooQinixeth  with  the  shades." 
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Tet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  tbink  on  thee, — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate' ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  euch  wealth  brings. 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 


When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remnnbrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  times'  waste : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus'd  to  flow. 

For  precious  friends  bid  in  death's  dateless''  night. 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancell'd  woe. 

And  moau  the  expense  of  many  a  vanisb'd  sight'. 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

1  But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 

'  All  losses  ore  restor'd,  and  si 


Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead ; 
And  there  reigna  love  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious^  tear 
Hath  dear  religions  love  stolen  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie  I 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live. 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone : 

Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee. 

And  thou  (all  they]  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

■  Sw '  CTmbdine,'  niaMnUoiu  of  Act  II. 

'  AjtefaM—endlew— having  no  cartUn  tima  of  eipiration. 

*  If  we  nndenUnd  aqiwnM  to  be  ueed  &*  analogous  to  paainj  ateay,  there  ia  no  difficulty  in 
tfaii  L'ae.  What  vs  expend  i>  gone  ftoni  as;  and  lo  ths  poet  moona  the  arpam  of  many  a 
vania'isd  ai^t.  Maloiia  thinks  that  nghl  is  used  for  si^A;  but  this  la  certualy  ■  very  itnUasd 
oosuactoTB. 
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If  thou  smrive  my  well-contented  day, 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  duat  shall  cover, 
And  Bhalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time; 
And  though  they  be  outatripp'd  by  every  pen. 
Reserve*  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
0  then  voDchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought ! 
"  Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growiug  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought. 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 
Theiia  for  their  style  I  11  read,  his  for  his  love." 


Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  monotuu-tops  with  sovereign  eye. 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  t^ly  rack''  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  bis  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 
Even  BO  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out !  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdainetli ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sun  staineth'. 

IS  aipratrvt.    In  'Pericles'  weliave — 

"  Batrvt  that  excellent  complexion." 
'  Back.  Tooks,  in  bjs  fiill  discnwion  of  the  mesniDg  of  this  word  ('Dlvenloai  or  Purler/ 
Part  II.,  Chap.  IV.),  holdathat  rack  maane  "merel;  that  which  is  FMjfcad;"  and  thftt  in  all  the 
inrtanoei  of  iU  dm  bj  Shalupere  the  word  signiGea  mpaur.  He  itlustratea  the  panage  before  na 
by  quoting  the  linee  in  '  The  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  where  the  Prince  in  aome  degree  jnstifiea 
hii  ooorae  of  profligacy: — 

"  Tet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun, 
Who  doth  permit  tlie  bate  coniagtaMi  cioftdM 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  Iho  world, 
Tliat  when  be  pleue  Bgain  to  be  himielf, 
Bdng  wanted,  be  may  be  more  wonder'd  at, 
B7  breaking  through  the  f<nd  and  agfy  mutt 
OJ"  v<ipotiri,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him." 
*  Slain  and  seowett  or*  bere  nsed  with  the  signification  of  a  verb  neuter.    Sons  of  the  wold 
may  be  stained  as  heaven's  son  is  stained. 


Why  didst  thou  prombe  such  a  b«aat«ou8  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  m;  cloak. 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way. 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke? 
T  is  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break, 
To  dry  (be  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak, 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace : 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief ; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lenda  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross*. 

Ah !  but  those  teara  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds. 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 


No  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast  done : 
Boses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud  ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  sttun  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  hves  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this. 
Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare. 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss", 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 
(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,) 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence : 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 

That  I  an  accessory  needs  must  be 

To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 


Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  tnain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves' are  one : 
So  shall  those  blote  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable'^  spite, 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  efTect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 


I  ma/  not  eTermcre  acknowlodge  thee, 

Leet  my  bevtdled  guilt  sboald  do  thee  shame ; 

Nor  thou  with  pubbc  kindness  honour  me. 

Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 
Bat  do  not  bo  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
Aa,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XXXVII. 

As  a  decrepit  fkther  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest'  spite, 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  tby  worth  and  truth; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  ait, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd, 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give. 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suffic'd. 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee ; 

This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  me  I 

XXXVI II. 

How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent. 

While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my  rersd 

Thine  own  sweet  argumeut,  too  excellent 

For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 

0,  give  thyself  the  tbanks,  if  aught  in  me 

Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight; 

For  who  'a  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 

When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light? 

Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 

Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate ; 

And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 

Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 
If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days. 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 

XXXIX. 

O,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing. 
When  thon  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 
What  can  mine  ovm  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring? 
And  what  is  't  but  mine  own,  when  I  pnuse  thee? 
'  Dearal.    Soiii 'Hunlet;'— 

"  Would  I  had  mat  my  dtarttt  Toe  in  hM*«a  t  * 

' u  _.  ,  Go(.»yk' 


Even  for  thia  let  as  divided  live. 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one, 
Th&t  by  thia  sepamtion  I  may  give 
That  dae  to  thee,  which  thoa  deserv'st  alone. 
0  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove. 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive,) 
And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain, 
fiy  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain  t 


Take  all  my  loves,  ray  love,  yea,  take  them  all ; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  msyst  true  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 
I  cannot  blame  thee  for*  my  love  thou  uaest ; 
But  yet  be  blaro'd,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief, 
Although  then  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet,  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  vrrong,  than  hate's  known  iqjury. 
Lasdvioua  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shovrs, 
Kill  roe  vritb  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 


Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  welt  befits. 
For  Btill  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thon  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won. 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  he  assail'd; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd? 
Ah  me  I  but  yet  thon  mightat  my  seat  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth ; 
Here,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 


»  For  hero  Bi'gnifio  btcauit,  -,  . 
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That  thoa  but  her,  it  is  not  all  1117  grief, 

And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly ; 

That  she  bath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 

A  toes  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye: — 

Thon  dost  love  her,  because  thoa  knew'st  I  love  her; 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 

Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 

If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain. 

And,  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 

Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here  's  the  joy;  my  friend  and  I  are  one ; 

Sweet  flattery!  then  she  loves  but  me  atone. 


Whoa  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  beet  see. 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unreapected* ; 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee. 
And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed ; 
Then  thou  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright. 
How  would  tby  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  sMnes  so  t 
How  would  (T  say)  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day. 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay? 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee. 
And  nights,  bright  days,  nhen  dreams  do  show  thee  n 


If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thonght, 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  tta  remote,  where  thou  dost  alay. 
No  matter  then,  althoi^h  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earlh  remov'd  from  thee. 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land, 
Aa  Boon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 


•eaptcted — unregu-ded. 


Bat  ah  t  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thoDght, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone. 
But  that,  BO  mu£b  of  earth  and  water  wrought*, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  mj  moan ; 

Receiring  nought  by  elements  so  slow 

But  heavj  tears,  badges  of  eitber's  woe : 

XLV. 

The  other  tno,  slight  air  and  put^g  fire. 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  m;  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
Mj  life,  being  made  of  fonr.  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  deatb,  oppress'd  with  melancholy ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recur'd 
By  those  swift  messengers  retum'd  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 
Of  thy  fJEiir  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 

This  told,  I  joy ;  bnt  then  no  longer  glad, 

I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 

How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 

Uine  eye  my  heart  thy  *>  picture's  sight  would  bar, 

Uy  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 

My  heart  doth  plead  that  tboa  in  him  dost  lie, 

(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes,) 

But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 

And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 

To  'cide'  this  tide  is  impannelled 

A  quest ''  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 

And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  eye's  moiety*,  and  the  dear  heart's  part: 
•  A  puuge  in  'Henry  V.'  explains  this:— "Be  la  pore  air  and  fira;  and  tbe dnll «lem«ota of 
sanh  and  water  oerer  appear  In  him."  The  tboQght  ia  oonttoDed  in  the  fint  line  of  the  4fitli 
Sonnet,  in  vhich  Sonnet  we  alao  find  "  Uf  Ufe  btiag  made  of  fonr."  This  irai  the  theorj  of  life 
inSliakspera'a  time;  and  Sir  Tobj' in ' Twdfth  Night,' apeaka  learnedly  when  he  aaya  "Does  not 
our  life  ooodat  of  the  four  elements?"  ShakBpere,however,ioinewhatlanghs  at  the  theory  whan 
hs  makes  Sir  Andrew  reply,  "  Faith,  ao  they  say,  bat  I  think  it  lather  conalits  of  eating  and 

^  T^.  Tha  orlj^al  ba»  tSeir;  and  it  ia  remarkable  that  the  aame  typographkil  error  oectut 
fonr  times  in  this  one  Sonnet — a  pretty  convlQcing  proof  that  no  oompeteat  or  anthoriaad  paraon 
superintended  the  pnblicatlon.  Errors  of  thia  sort  are  very  frequent  in  the  original;  bnt  we  bare 
not  Ihonght  it  neceaaary  to  notice  them  vhen  there  oan  be  no  donbt  of  the  meaning. 


As  thus ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  part, 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  lore  of  heart. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took. 
And  each  doth  good  tnms  now  unto  the  other : 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother. 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart; 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  gnest, 
And  in  bis  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  move. 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee ; 
Or  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight. 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight. 

XLTin. 

How  careful  was  I  when  I  took  my  way. 
Each  trifie  under  truest  bars  to  thrust, 
That,  to  my  use,  it  might  unosed  stay 
From  hands  of  ^sebood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust! 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief. 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  the  prey  of  eveiy  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art. 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast, 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come  and  part ; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fesr. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear  ■. 

XLIX. 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Wbenas ''  thy  love  bath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Csll'd  to  that  audit  by  advia'd  respects ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye, 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity; 
De  tboD^tiiin '  Venus  and  Adoub:' — 

"  Kch  preys  make  trae  mea  thieveB." 
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AgaiDBt  that  time  do  I  ensconce*  me  here 
Within  the  kntmledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  ogalaat  myself  uprear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 
To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws. 
Since,  why  to  lore,  I  can  allege  no  cause. 


How  heavy  do  I  jonmey  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  seek — my  weary  travel's  end — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
"  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measur'd  from  thy  friend  I " 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee : 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groaa. 
More  sharp  lo  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind, 
a  J  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 


Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed  : 
From  where  tbon  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
0,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind ; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know: 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made. 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful  slow, 
Towards  thee  J 11  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 


So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  ap-Iocked  treasure. 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survsy. 
For  blunting  the  line  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
'  Entconee — rortify. 
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Therefore  are  feasts  ao  solemn  and  so  rare*. 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set, 
Like  atones  of  worth  thej  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain ''  jewels  in  the  carcanet '. 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you,  oa  my  cheat, 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-bleat. 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprison'd  pride. 

Blessed  are  yon,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope. 

Being  had,  to  triomph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 
Lnt. 
What  is  yonr  substance,  whereof  are  yon  made. 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one's  shade. 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit' 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new: 
Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foizon  of  the  year '; 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show, 
The  other  as  yonr  bounty  doth  appear. 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 

In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part. 

But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 

LIT. 

0  bow  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  t 

The  rose  looks  £ur,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

The  canker-blooms'  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 

When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses: 

But  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 

They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade ; 

Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
•  There  is  ■  •onewhiit  similw  thought  in '  Heni;  IV.,  Part  1. ;  '— 
"  M;  Btata, 
Seldom  bat  samptnoaB,  ihow'd  like  a  feast. 
And  woD  by  ntreness  much  aDlemnity." 
'  CopCoH— nsed  adjectively  for  chi^.           '  CareaMl— necklace.           *  Comterftit    pwtiait. 
'  FoitoB  is  plenty;  and  thejbimn  of  (At  jvor  la  the  antninii,  or  plentlltll  MBSOn. 
'  CmiibBr-tfcpwM — the  flower*  of  the  canker  or  dog-rose.                                    ,             . 
: C.jOt.-^ffle 


And  so  of  yoo,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 
When  that  shall  fede,  by»  verse  distils  year  truth. 


Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  moauments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  sh&U  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Thaa  nnawept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn. 
And  broils  root  out  the  viork  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  hia  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivioua  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  pnuse  shall  still  find  room, 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 
'  By.    The  word  of  the  oripnal  Is  altered  by  Malone  w  mj.    The  ohaage 


Sweet  love,  renew  th;  force ;  be  it  aot  said, 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite, 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  ia  allay 'd. 
To-morrow  sfaarpen'd  in  hia  former  might: 
80,  love,  be  thou ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wiuk  with  fulness. 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dnlness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  porta  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 
Gome  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Betum  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view; 
Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care, 
Uakes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  nish'd,  more  rare. 

LVII. 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour. 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour. 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  yon  may  be,  or  your  afihirs  suppose. 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought. 
Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those : 
So  true  a  fool  ia  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no  ill. 


That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure, 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave. 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure  I 
0,  let  ;ne  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 
The  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty. 
And  patience,  tame  to  suBerance,  bide  each  check 
Without  accusing  yon  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong, 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  what  you  vrill,  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

_.  „Gooj^k' 


I  am  to  wait,  thongh  iraiting  so  be  hell ; 
Not  blame  yoar  pleasare,  be  it  ill  or  well. 

LIX. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  oar  brains  beguil'd. 
Which  kbonring  for  invention  bear  amisa 
The  aeoon<I  burthen  of  a  former  child  I 
0,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  &ve  bnndred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Show  me  yoar  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done ! 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  sajr 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r*  better  they. 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
0 !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

LX. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  onto  in  the  main  of  light  ^, 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd. 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight, 
And  Time,  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels'  in  beauty's  brow; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth, 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand. 
Praising  tiiy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

txi. 
Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night? 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken, 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight? 

■  ITJU'r— wbetber. 

'  IfoJ*  <^  SglU.    As  th«  BU«i  of  nMn  would  ligniiy  the  great  bod;  of  watcra, 
llgJa  ligiilfiM  tlie  man  or  flood  of  light  Into  which  a  new-bom  child  is  launched. 
*  PartlUt.    We  bare  ezactl;  thg  rame  idea  In  the  2nd  Sonnet;— 
"  When  forty  winter*  shall  liedege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  tren^a  Id  thy  b«anty's  Held." 


Is  it  th;  spirit  that  thou  seud  st  from  tbe« 

So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 

To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me. 

The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy? 

O  no !  tiiy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great ; 

It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 

Mine  own  true  lore  that  doth  my  rest  defeat, 

To  play  tlie  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 
For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere. 
From  me  for  ofi',  with  others  all-too-neaT. 

LSH. 

Sin  of  self  love  pnssesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious'  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account. 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Beated""  and  cliopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity. 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read, 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 
T  is  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise. 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 


Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now. 

With  Time's  iqjurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erworo ; 

When  hours  have  drain 'd  his  blood,  and  fill'd  hia  brow 

With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthful  mom 

Hath  traveird  on  to  age's  steepy  night*; 

And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he  's  king. 

Are  vanishing  or  vanish 'd  out  of  sight, 

Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 

For  such  a  Ume  do  I  now  fortify 

Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife. 

That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memoij 

My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 

•  Gracimit — boaalifnl. 

*  Sealed.    So  in  the  old  copy;  and  it  hu  been  followed  hj  Ualone.    H«  inggesta  that  thebi 
word  may  be  baled ;  but  he  receives  bealtil  lu  Ihe  participle  of  the  verb  to  beat. 

'  Sleepg  nigKt.    It  bai  been  proposed  to  read  iliepg  nighl  /  but  in  the  7th  Scmnet  wa  have  tl 
aains  Dotioa  of  man  climbiDg  ap  iho  bill  or  age;  and  here  the  idea  is  alao  oi 


,  GiKh^k' 


His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 
And  thej  shall  live,  and  he  in  them,  still  green. 


When  I  haye  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defac'd 
The  ricfa-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  donn-ras'd, 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'ry  main. 
Increasing  store  with  lose,  and  loss  with  store ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; 
Buin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  niminate — 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
Bot  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 


Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea. 
But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower? 
O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  ont 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 
Kor  gates  of  steel  so  stroi^,  but  Time  decays  ? 
O  fearful  meditation !  where,  alack  I 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  bid'? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
V  O  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 

That  m  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright 


Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry,  — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bora. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity. 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
*  In '  Trdlni  sod  CrMdiU,'  Ulynei  laji— 

"  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wolfac  at  Mb  back, 
In  which  be  pata  alms  for  oblivtoD." 
Tlme'i  dial  and  Ilnra''*  valUt  are  the  aame ;  thej  ars  ths  depMitorlM  of  what  w 
beantltul,  paued  awaj,  pemhed,  and  forgotten. 


And  gilded  hononr  shamefully  mJsplac'd, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strampeted. 
And  rigbt  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd. 
And  strength  by  limping  away  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  aothority, 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  ekill, 
And  simple  tmtb  miscall'd  simplicity', 
And  oaptive  good  attending  captain  ill ; 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone. 
Save  that,  to  die.  I  leave  my  love  alone. 


Ah !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 
And  lace*  itself  with  his  society? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true? 
Why  should  he  live  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  ? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his, 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

0,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 


Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn, 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  ss  flowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair'  were  borne. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 
The  right  of  sepnlohrea,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head. 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay^ ; 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen, 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  tme, 
Making  no  summer  of  another'a  green, 
Bobbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 

And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store. 

To  show  false  Art  what  beauty  iras  of  yore. 

•  SimpUtilf  ii  Iiere  n»ed  foe  ftdly.  '  Z<i«— embellish— oraunent. 

■  fnii-— beauty.  *  See  '  Merehant  of  Venice,'  lUuitnUoDi  of  Act  I] 
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LXIX. 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view 

Want  nothiDg  that  the  thought  of  hearts  caa  mend : 

All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due*. 

Uttering  bare  truth,  even  eo  aa  foes  commend. 

Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'di 

But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own. 

In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound, 

By  seeing  farther  than  the  e^e  hath  shown. 

They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 

And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds; 

Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  were  kind, 

To  thy  fair  fiower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 
The  solve''  is  this, — that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

LXX, 

That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  he  thy  defect. 

For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair; 

The  ornament  of  beauty  b  suspect', 

A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 

So  thou  be  good,  slander  doih  but  approve 

Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time  ; 

For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 

And  thou  preseat'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 

Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  dayS) 

Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  bebg  chorg'd ; 

Yet  this  thy  praise  cauuot  be  so  thy  praise, 

To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarg'd : 
If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show, 
Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe'. 

LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fied 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell :  *• 

•  Ax.  TheoriglDal  hat  end.  Tyrwbitt  sagajiioualf  mkde  ths  chuige;  knoirltis  tliat  «aeli  a 
tfpognidiical  error  Is  not  imCreqaeDt.  The  lepanM  letters  drop  oot  eX  ths  prew;  uid  ttie  work* 
mui,  who  doea  not  •(and  upon  nicetiea,  putt  tbeoi  together  again  aft«r  lili  own  ftihian.  By  tlM 
invenioQ  ot  the  •>  a  pretty  DietamorphouB  of  ibu  into  tad  it  made ;  tnd  Bnch  foati  o(  legerdcmoain 
-are  perfonned  with  a  dexterity  which,  however  utiafactory  to  the  operator,  ia  not  the  moat  agras- 
aide  part  of  bd  anthor's  experience.  If  he  ahould  ever  indolgu  himsdf  with  the  peruMl  of  hi*  own 
WTJUoga  after  thej  have  pajjed  the  printer. 

'  Soht.  The  original  hai  w^,  Ualone  reads  tolee  in  the  mom  of  Mblim.  We  have  no 
parallel  example  of  the  use  of  ioJh  u  a  noun. 

"loD.    So  in  ■  King  Uenry  IV.,  Part  II.'^ 

"  If  ay  ttuptct  be  lulse,  faigive  me." 

-■  nGooQk' — 


Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  yonr  sweet  ihoughta  vould  be  forget. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  joa  woe. 
Or  if  (I  say)  you  look  npon  this  verse, 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  30  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay ; 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 

And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone, 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death, — dear  love,  forget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtnoua  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
^And  hai^  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart ; 
0,  lest  your  true  love  may  aeem  false  in  this. 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 
Lxxrir. 
That  Ume  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  sbake  against  the,cald. 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sai^. 
In  me  thou  sesst  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadetb  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  aU  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seeat  the  glowing  of  such  fire,  ( 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consnm'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long: 


But  be  contented ;  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away. 


My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay, 
rwhen  then  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
(The  very  part  vas  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due; 
JAj  spirit  is  thioe,  the  better  part  of  me ; 
So  then  thou  hast  bat  lost  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

iTbe  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  conttuns. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  n 


So  are  you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  life. 

Or  as  sweet-season'd  showere  are  to  the  ground ; 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 

As  'twixt  a  mieer  and  his  wealth  is  found : 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure; 

Now  counting  beat  to  be  with  you  alone, 

Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure : 

Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  eight. 

And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 

3ave  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took- 

Thus  do  t  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day, 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXTI. 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  piide  ? 

So  iar  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 

Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 

To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange? 

Why  mite  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 

And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed', 

That  eveiy  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name. 

Showing  Uieir  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed? 

O  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you, 

And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 

So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  uevr. 

Spending  again  what  is  already  spent: 

For  as  the  san  is  daily  new  and  old. 

So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told, 

>  A  ntittd  vttd—i.  d^u  knotm  ftod  bmiliar,  through  being  lUwajra  tbo  same 
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Thy  glass  will  sbon  thee  hon  thj  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minuteB  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  miad'e  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thou  taata. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glaas  will  truly  show. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  cont^n. 
Commit  tA  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nuTs'd,  deliver 'd  from  thy  brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 


So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  muse, 

And  found  such  ^r  assistance  in  my  verse. 

As  every  aliea  pen  hath  got  my  use, 

And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 

Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  nng. 

And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly. 

Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing, 

And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 

Yet  be  moat  proud  of  that  which  I  compile. 

Whose  inflaence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee ; 

In  others'  worlts  then  dost  but  mend  the  style. 

And  arts  widi  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  mde  ignorance. 


Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 
Hy  verse  alone  had  all  thy  geude  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decsy'd. 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pea ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent, 
He  robe  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour;  beauty  doth  be  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  iu  thee  doth  live. 


„Gooj^lf 


Then  thank  him  not  for  that  vhicb  he  doth  baj. 
Since  what  he  owee  thee  thou  thyself  doet  paj. 


0,  how  I  feint  when  I  of  you  do  write. 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name, 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might, 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  feme ! 
But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  bis, 
On  your  broad  main  dolh  wilfully  E^pear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  dolh  hd« ; 
Or,  being  wreck'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boat. 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride: 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this ; — my  love  was  my  decay. 


Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 
On  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  foi^tten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  bath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the  mouths  of  n 


I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse, 

And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  o'erlook 

The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 

Of  their  feir  sul^ject,  blessing  every  book. 

Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue, 

Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise; 

And  therefore  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 

Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days.  _^ 

i,Googk' 


And  do  80,  lore ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'il 

What  Btisined  toachea  rhetoric  can  lend, 

Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathis'd, 

In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  true-telling  friend ; 
And  Uieic  groaa  painting  might  he  better  us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood ;  in  thee  it  is  abus'd. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set. 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt: 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report, 
That  yon  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modern  *  quill  doth  come  toe  short, 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
This  Bilence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute, 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

UIXXIV. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most?  which  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise, — that  you  alone  are  you  ? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew? 
X.ean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell, 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  yon,  so  di^ifiea  his  story. 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ. 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit. 
Making  his  style  admired  everywhere. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises  worse. 

LXXXY. 

My  tongue-tied  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still, 
Wliile  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compil'd. 
Reserve"  their  character  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fil'd. 


„Guoj^k 


I  think  good  thoaghts,  while  others  write  good  words. 

And,  like  uoletter'd  clerk,  sUll  cry  "Ainea" 

To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 

In  polisb'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 

Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say,  "  T  is  ao,  't  is  true," 

And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more; 

But  that  ia  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 

Though  words  come  bindmost,  holds  hia  rank  before. 
Then  others  for  the  hreath  of  words  respect. 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 

Waa  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse, 

Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precioua  you, 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearee. 

Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew? 

Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taaght  to  write 

Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead? 

No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 

Giving  him  tad,  my  verse  astonished. 

He,  nor  that  aSable  familiar  ghost 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence  ■, 

As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence. 
But  when  your  counteoacce  fil'd**  up  his  line. 
Then  lack'd  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

LXXXVII. 

Farewell  I  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 

And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate : 

The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 

My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 

For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting? 

And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving? 

The  causa  of  this  &ir  gift  in  me  is  wanting,    - 

And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 

Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing. 

Or  me,  to  whom  thoa  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 

So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 

Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  fiatter. 
In  sleep  a  king,  but,  waking,  no  such  matter. 

■  Steaveni  oom'sctnree  that  this  ia  on  allasion  to  Dr.  Dee's  pretended  EntercouTM  with  a 
spirit. 
'  Fil'i~gii'n  the  tut  poliih.    Ben  JoDaon,  in  bla  veriei  on  Shakip«rs,  speaks  or  hii 
"  Well-Wmed  and  Irut-fitd  lines." 


LXZXVtU. 

When  thou  shall  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  ligbt, 
And  place  mj  merit  i>  the  e;e  of  scorn. 
Upon  thj  side  gainst  myself  1 11  fight. 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  tliou  art  forsimni. 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted. 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  att^t«d ; 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  gloiy : 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do. 
Doing  thee  Vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  mj  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 
That  for  liiy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

LZXXIX. 

Say  tliat  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  eome  ianit. 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  trill  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  farm  upon  desired  i^ange. 
As  1 11  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle  *,  and  look  strange  i 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
Lest  I  (loo  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong. 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  againat  myself  I  11  vow  debate, 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 


Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 

Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 

Join  with  the  spile  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-toss : 

Ah !  do  not,  when  my  heart  bath  scap'd  this  sorrow. 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer'd  woe ; 

Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 

Tu  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrow. 
^  StraHnU,  Malotie  givei  Mveral  examplda  of  the  uae  of  the  verb;  aai  Stseveni  iddi,  "  TUi 
imcouth  phiwe  teeaa  Co  have  been  ■  faroDrita  with  ShakapeTe."  WI17  is  tny  word  called  iweourt 
ivbich  expreuw  a  meanlog  mora  olearly  and  forcibly  than  any  other  word  f  The  mlaerable  affeo- 
tuUon  of  the  last  age,  in  rejecting  words  that  ia  loaad  appeared  not  to  hanaonlse  nrilh  the  mlnntng 
IHuLiineuegufpoliUGonverutioiijCmucuUtedoiuluiguage;  and  it  will  take  *ome  time  to naton 


X.OO^k' 


If  thou  wilt  leave  me.  do  not  leave  me  last, 
When  other  pett;  griefs  hare  done  their  spite, 
Bot  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might; 
And  other  strains  of  woe,  whioh  now  seem  wo 
Compar'd  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  bo. 


Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 

Some  in  Uieir  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force ; 

Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 

Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse; 

And  every  bnmonr  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure. 

Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 

But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure, 

All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 

Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me. 

Richer  than  wealth,  pronder  than  garments'  cost. 

Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 

And,  having  ^ee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast. 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 


But  do  thy  woret  to  steal  thyself  away. 
For  terra  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay, 
For  it  depends  upon  ^at  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  bath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind. 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
0  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die ! 
But  what 's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot? — 
Thou  mayst  he  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not: 


So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd-new; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 


■  iiGootjk-- 


For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye, 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thj  change. 
In  m&nj'B  looks  the  lalse  heart's  historr 
Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange ; 
But  Heaven  in  thy  crealjon  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  hut  Bweetnesa  tell. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow. 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show ! 


They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none. 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  Heaven's  graces, 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  fkces. 
Others  hut  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity ; 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  for  worse  than  weeds. 


How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  moke  the  shame. 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name! 
0,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose  1 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport. 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  I 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  &ir,  that  eyes  can  see  1 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege; 

The  hardest  knife,  ill-ns'd,  doth  lose  its  edge. 

xcvr. 
Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport; 


Both  grace  and  foutta  are  lov'd  of  more  and  less : 
TboQ  roak'st  faults  graces  \ha.t  to  thee  resort 
Ab  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd ; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deeni'd. 
How  manj  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  bis  looks  translate ! 
How  manj  gazers  mightst  thoa  lead  away. 
If  then  wouldat  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  I 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  tbee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen ! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere  I 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  ■  was  aammer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime, 
Lide  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease : 
Yet  this  abandant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee, 
And,  thon  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  eing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter 's  near. 


From  yon  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  hie  trim. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything. 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh 'd  and  laap'd  with  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  stoiy  tell. 

Or  frum  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  verntiUon  in  the  rose ; 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  ±0Be. 

Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 

As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : 
'  Hkkmg  azplain*  thJi  as, "  Thii  time  la  which  1  wu  remote  or  abMnt  hmn  tbte." 


["  Pi«iid-pi«d  April.*] 

The  forward  violet  thoa  did  I  ohide  ;— 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells. 

If  not  from  my  lore's  breath?    The  purple  pride 

Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells. 

In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy'd. 

The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 

And  buds  of  maijoram  had  stolen  thy  hair: 

The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 

One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair; 

A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both. 

And  to  his  robbery  bad  annex'd  thy  breath ; 

But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 

A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  np  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 

Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  forgett'at  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song. 
Darkening  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  light? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  restive  Mose,  my  love's  sweet  face  snrvey. 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  t«  decay, 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  everywhere. 


Give  my  love  feme  faster  than  Time  wastes  life; 
So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 


0  trnant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  thy  love  depends ; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  aziswer,  Muse ;  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
"  Truth  needs  no  colom-  with  his  colour  fix'd, 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay ; 
But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix'd?" — 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb? 
Escuse  not  silence  so ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb. 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  office,  Muse ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  now. 


My  lore  is  strengthen 'd,  though  more  weak  in  seeming ; 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear; 
That  love  is  mercbondis'd,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays  ; 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  slope  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  daya : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  moumfiil  hymns  did  hush  the  night. 
But  that  wild  muaic  burthens  every  bongh. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue. 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 


Alack  t  what  poverty  my  Muse  brings  forth, 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth, 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O  blame  me  not  if  I  no  more  can  write  ! 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  &oe 
That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dnllit^;  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 


.  „Qooj^l'f 


Were  it  not  sinfal  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  aubject  that  before  was  well? 
For  b>  no  other  pass  taj  voTeea  tend, 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit. 
Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  yon  look  in  it 


To  me,  fur  friend,  yon  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.     Three  winters'  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turo'd 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen ; 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bum'd. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah  I  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  band, 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd ; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceiv'd. 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  nnbred. 
Ere  yon  were  bom,  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 


Let  not  my  love  bo  call'd  idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show, 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be. 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind, 
Srill  constant  in  a  wondrous  excelleuce ; 
Therefore  my  verse,  to  constancy  confin'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  mj  invention  spent, 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv'd  alone, 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 


When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights. 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights. 


.  „Gooj^lf 


Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beanos  beat, 
Of  hand,  of  f(X)t,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expreas'd 
Even  SQch  a  beanty  aa  jaa  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  oar  time,  all  you  prefigoring ; 
And,  for  they  took'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days. 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 


Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd. 
And  the  sad  auguTS  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  aesur'd. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
Hy  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes ', 
Since  spite  of  him  1 11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  be  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 


What  *8  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character. 

Which  hsth  not  Bgnr'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit? 

What  'b  new  to  speak,  what  now^  to  register. 

That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit? 

Nothing,  sweet  boy ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 

I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same ; 

Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine. 

Even  aa  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 

So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 

Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age. 

Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 

Bat  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 
Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  dead. 

>  Aii*ori&a*— mbniitt— Mkiiowl«dgM  ai  >  taperior. 

'  JVow.    So  tht  ocigiiiAl,  bot  altand  by  Ibloua  to  r«o,    Wa  agraa  with  Hr.  Dy«e  in  thinking 
tha  altaraUon  nnneomwij. 


0,  never  say  tbat  I  was  fdse  of  heart, 
Thoogh  absence  Beem'd  m;  flame  to.qiulify  t 
As  eaaj  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
Aa  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  ia  my  home  of  love:  if  I  have  rang'd, 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again ; 
Jost  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd,— 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  thou^  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain 'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 

For  nothing  this  wide  nniverM  I  call. 

Save  then,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 
ex. 
Alas,  't  is  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley  *  to  the  view, 
Gor'd  *"  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  la  most  dear, 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above, 
These  blenches  <  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  have''  what  shall  have  no  end: 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  en  older  friend, 
A  Qod  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best. 

Even  to  thy  pore  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

CXI. 

0,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide. 
The  goil^  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 

•  JfaJisjr.    Jaqufls,  in  '  At  Yoo  Like  IC,'  exolums,  "  Invest  ma  in  mj  molki/.'    Motley  was  the 
dreH  of  the  domeatic  fool  or  jeater;  and  tbm  the  bBfToon  himself  came  to  be  called  a  >u(Iq^ 
Jaqaes,  addres^g  ToaehstoDe,  >t,ft,  "  Will  fan  be  married,  Jfodey  t " 
'  Gor'd — wounded.    In '  Hamlet '  we  have — 

"  I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  ot  peace 
To  keep  aj  name  angoT'd." 


'  Bare.    This  is  the  word  of  the  old  copy.    The  reading  of  all  modem  editions  is — 
"  Now  all  is  dono,  <ow  what  liiall  have  no  eod." 
Ualooe  Bays  the  oti^al  reading  is  nntntelligible.    Uls  ooDjectoral  reading,  which  Tyrwhitt  recom- 

mended,  appears  to  as  more  so.    "  Now  all  is  done"  clearly  appliee  to  th( 

utiqn ;  bat  Che  poet  then  adds, "  Aoca  thon  what  shall  have  do  end," — m;  c< 
undivided  JMendehip. 


.y  Google 


That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 
Than  public  means,  irkich  pablio  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  m;  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  jt  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand : 
Fily  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd ; 
'Whilst,  like  a  witling  patient,  I  will  dnnk 
Potions  of  eysell  *,  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance,  t»  correct  correction. 
Fit;  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 
Even  that  your  pity  ia  enough  to  core  me. 


Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Wliich  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  mo  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow  "  ? 
Ton  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steel'd  sense  or  chaises,  r^ht  or  wrong '. 
In  BO  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  other's  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  bow  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense: — 
Tou  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  are  dead  *. 


Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  ia  in  my  mind ; 
And  t^t  which  governs  me  to  go  about 

•  fyMU— viD^u.  >  •HZehs— ttfrove. 

*  This  pasMge  1>  obacare,  vid  there  li  piobiblj  ■otna  >%ht  niisprfDt.  Bteevans  i>}rR,  with  his 
omul  uaadtj,  "  The  meuiiag  of  thia  pnrbliud  and  obaoorB  stuff  aeeina  to  be—'  Ton  &re  the  onlj 
penon  who  luu  the  power  to  change  my  stubborn  reiolndOD,  other  to  what  is  right,  or  to  what  is 
wrong.'  *  We  ba,n  little  doubt  Uiat  sometliiiig  like  this  is  the  meuiing;  bnt  wh;  hu  not  thia 
great  coqjeatnnl  otitic,  instead  of  calling  oat  "  pnrblind  and  obacura  Anff,"  tried  Ml  band  at  aome 
slight  emendation  ?    He  is  TentnroDa  enongh  when  the  text  li  clear.    We  might  read  thos  ;— 

"  That  my  steel'd  sense  to  chioges  ri(pit  or  wrong ; " 
or  we  might  read,  m  HaloDe  has  propoaed,  "far  changea." 

'  This  line  preseats  in  the  old  oopy  one  of  the  many  examples  of  how  Lttia  tha  oontoi  was 
heeded.    Wa  there  And— 

"  Thst  all  the  world  betUtt  me  Mnkt  ^  art  dead.' 

"  That  all  tha  world  bfiiU*  MtMnkt  tfay  ore  dead.' 
We  adopt  Hr.  Dyoe's  better  TewUng.  ■-,  . 


I>oUi  port  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind, 
Seema  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 
For  it  no  fbim  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch  ■ ; 
Of  his  quick  olyects  hath  the  mind  no  part. 
Not  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch ; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight, 
The  most  sweet  bvour  *>,  or  deformed'st  creatnie. 
The  mountun  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  ntf^t. 
The  crow,  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  joor  feature. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  jou. 
My  most  true  mind  thos  maketh  mine  nntme  '• 
cxiv. 
Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  orown'd  with  you. 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery, 
Or  whether  shsU  I  say  mino  eye  saith  true. 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy. 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  iudigest 
Such  cherubins  ss  your  sweet  self  resemble. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
O,  't  is  the  first ;  't  is  flattery  in  my  seeing. 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up: 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'greeing. 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
If  it  be  poison'd,  't  is  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 

OXT. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ,  do  lie ; 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer : 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  flaiiie  should  afterwards  bum  clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twi&t  vows,  and  chaise  decrees  of  kings. 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents. 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  sltering  things; 
Alas!  why,  fearing  of  Time's  tyranny, 
Might  I  not  then  say,  "  Now  I  love  you  best," 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 

>  Lalck.    Tha  ocigiiial  haa  lack.    Halooe  subsUtated  latch,  wbkli  5ignifl«a  to  1 

*  Facimr — connteuaiica. 

*  r>i<nM  it  hera  naed  08  a  subaCaDtive.    So  in 'Mennire  for  Uewnte'^ 

"  Ssy  nbat  you  can,  my  false  outweig 


~eDDgir 


Love  is  a  babe ;  then  might  I  not  eay  so, 

To  give  full  growdi  to  that  which  still  doth  grow 


Let  me  not  to  the  marri^e  of  true  minda 

Admit  impedimente.    Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

0  no ;  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken; 

It  is  the  star  to  ever;  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth  'a  unknown,  although  hia  he^ht  be  taken. 

Love  's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lipe  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 

Love  altera  not  wiUi  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 

But  be&rs  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  apon  me  prov'd, 

I  nevsr  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  lov'd. 


Aocuse  me  thus ;  that  I  have  acanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  jour  great  deserts  repay; 
Fo^t  apon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-pnrcbas'd  right ; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down. 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate. 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate : 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

oxvin. 
Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen. 
With  eager  *  compounds  we  our  palate  urge ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge ; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweetness, 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding. 
And,  sick  of  wel&re,  found  a  kbd  of  meetness 
To  be  diseas'd,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 


•  Eagai — bout;  the  Franoh  aigr*. 

.  „Gooj^lf 


ThoB  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  illB  that  were  not,  grew  to  fanlts  Bssnred, 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state, 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cured. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  jon. 


What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  teara, 
Dlstiird  from  limbecs  foul  as  hell  within. 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted  *. 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever! 
O  benefit  of  ill  I  now  I  find  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  etjll  made  bettor; 
And  raiu'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  &r  greater. 
So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content, 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 


That  you  were  once  unkind,  befriends  me  now. 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel. 
Needs  must  I  under  my  tron^reseion  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  yonrs,  you  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time; 
•  And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  sufi'er'd  in  your  crime. 
O  that  our  n^ht  of  woe  might  have  remember'd  " 
Uy  deepest  sense,  bow  hard  true  sorrow  hits. 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender'd 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 

Bnt  that  your  trespass  now  l>ecomea  a  fee ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yomrs  must  ransom  me. 


T  is  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteem'd. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being. 
And  the  Just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd 
Not  by  our  feehng,  but  by  others'  seeing. 

■  Fitted-aabjectei  to  fits.  »  SataOtt'd—wailaied. 


G.HH^IC 


For  why  should  otbers'  fiiUe  adnlterate  eyea 

Give  BtdutatJou  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 

Or  on  my  fntilties  nbj  are  frailer  spies. 

Which  in  thsir  wills  count  bad  vrhat  I  think  good  ? 

No. — I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level 

At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own ; 

I  may  be  straight,  thoi^  they  themselves  be  bevel*; 

By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  most  not  be  shown ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 


Thy  P&,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory. 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  etemi^ : 
Or  at  the  least  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  eubsbt ; 
Till  each  to  raa'd  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold  *>, 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more : 
To  keep  an  a^unct  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  import  foigetfulness  in  me. 


No !  Time,  thou  ahalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change : 
Thy  pyramids  built  np  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old ; 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  post ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie. 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste : 

This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 

I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee : 

*  Baitl — iMDt  in  ftn  angle. 

'  tbiamujt,  "That poor relaition  it  tbatkblB-book  given  to  him  V  hl«  frtaid,  inowpabb  of 

tAlning,  or  iMbflr  of  containing,  eo  much  M  tfaQ  toblflt  of  the  brain." 


„Gooj^lc 


If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state, 
It  might  for  Fortune'e  bastard  be  unfatber'd, 
As  subject  to  Time's  love,  or  to  Time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeda,  or  fiowers  with  flowers  gather'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident; 
It  suffers  not  in  smUing  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discoutent, 
Whereto  the  invidog  time  our  Ikshion  calls : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short- nnmber'd  hours. 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic, 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with  showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for  crime. 


Were  it  anght  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring. 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent, 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour. 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazbg  spent? 
No ; — let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart. 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds',  knows  no  art. 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

■  Saconi*.  Mr.  Dyce  contiden  thia  word  ■  miqmnt.  The  aaij  note  on  tbe  pausigs  In  the 
mionun  editions  is  that  or  Steevecs : — "  I  am  juet  iofonned  b;  an  old  lady  that  tviQHtU  ia  x  pro- 
viodal  term  fbr  the  ttoond  Jiind  9f  faw,  nliioh  is  cwllected  alter  the  tmaller  brao  is  lifted.  That 
oni  author's  oblatEon  was  pure, mmxtd  WcA  6awr  nuiHcr,  is  all  that  he  loaaat  to  n,j"  Mr.  Dyoa 
calk  this  note  "prepoBt«roiisl7  absurd.'  Steevena,  however,  knew  wh&t  he  WIS  doing.  Hemantian* 
the  flour,  as  in  almost  ever;  other  note  upon  the  Sonnets,  to  throw  discr«dit  iqiou  cmnpoaitkuia 
with  which  he  ooold  not  sympathise.  He  had  a  sharp,  cunoing,  pettifoggiog  mind;  and  be  knsw 
many  prosaic  thiogs  well  enough.  He  kuew  that  a  tamd  in  a  duel,  a  meoniir  in  a  debate,  a 
(saMuJarf  in  ecclesiastical  aBairs,  meant  one  next  to  the  prIndpaL  The  poet'*  Mend  baa  hii  chief 
oblation ;  no  mcobA,  of  inferior  penons,  are  miied  ap  with  hia  tribute  tS  affeotioo. 

lu  the  oopr  oC  the  Sonneta  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  formerly  belonging  to  Maiooa  (and  whieb 
la  bound  in  the  same  volume  with  the  '  Lucrece,'  &c.),  is  a  very  cleverly  drawn  carioatore  rofire- 
sentiDg  Sbaktpere  addreaaing  a  perlwig-pated  old  fellow  In  these  line*: — 
"  If  thou  eouldst,  Bootor,  oast 

The  water  of  my  Sonnets,  Snd  their  disease, 

Or  purge  my  EdiU>r  till  he  understood  them, 

\  would  applaud  thoa." 
Under  this  Makme  has  written,  "  Mr.  Steovens  borrowed  this  volume  (nnn  me  In  1779,  to  |Knsa 
the '  Bape  of  Lacreoe,'  id  the  original  edition,  of  which  he  was  not  pfninaani     Wlien  he  MtoiiMd 


t:;^;.^ 


Heuoe,  tliou  suboni'd  informer !  a  true  soul, 
Wbea  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy  control. 

0  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  tby  poner 
Doet  bold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  ahow'st 
Tby  lovers  withering,  as  tby  sweet  self  grow'st ! 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack, 
As  thou  goest  ouwards,  still  will  pluck  thee  back, 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  di^race,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure ; 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep,  her  treasure : 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  ausner'd  must  be. 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

OXXVII. 

In  the  old  ^e  black  vras  not  counted  &ir, 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  sncccssive  heir. 
And  bean^  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame : 
For  since  each  band  bath  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour, 
But  is  proian'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  bam  fair,  no  beauty  lack, 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem : 

Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe. 

That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  so. 

CXXTIU. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st, 

Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 

With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 

The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 

Do  I  envy  those  jacks*,  that  nimble  leap 

To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 

Wbilet  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap. 

At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  1 
it  be  mids  thii  dnwJDg.    I  wu  tben  aoafined  b7  a  lore  tluoBt,  wid  attended  by  Ur.  Atkuuoa,  tha 
^■othocarf,  of  whom  ^m  above  figure,  whom  Sbakipere  addreuea,  is  a  ouioMare.* 

■  Jocib.    Tba  •null  bammen,  moved  by  the  keys,  wbiob  strike  the  stringi  of  a  virgiuL    In 
the  comedy  of '  Ham  Alley,'  we  have— 

"  Where  be  thoM  rascals  that  skip  up  and  down 


"TCoo^ 


To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  stale 
And  sitaadon  with  those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  tby  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  dead  wood  more  Uees'd  then  living  lips. 
Since  sancy  jacks  so  happj  are  in  this, 
Qive  them  thy  fingera,  me  thjr  lips,  to  kiss. 


The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Jb  Inst  in  action;  and  till  action,  Inst 

la  peijur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame. 

Savage,  extreme,  rode,  croel,  not  to  trust ; 

Eojoy'd  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight; 

Past  reason  hunted ;  and  no  sooner  had, 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swollow'd  bait. 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 

Mad  in  pnrsuit,  and  in  possession  so; 

Had,  baring,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme; 

A  bliss  in  proof, — and  prov'd,  a  very  woe; 

fiefore,  a  joj  propos'd ;  behind,  a  dream : 

All  this  tJie  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  bell. 


My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothii^  like  the  sun ; 

Coral  is  &r  more  red  than  her  lips'  red : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 

If  hairs  be  vires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white, 

But  no  enob  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  firom  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  bear  her  speak, — yet  well  I  know 

That  music  hath  a  &ir  more  pleasing  sound; 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground ; 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 


Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  aa  thou  art, 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel ; 
For  well  tbon  know'st  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 


.  ivGooj^lf 


Yet,  in  good  Mth,  some  say  that  tiiee  behold, 
Thy  &c«  bath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan : 
To  say  they  eir,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
Althongh  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  ie  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thouaand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witnees  bear 
Thy  black  b  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thenoe  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  aa  pitying  me, 
Knowing  thy  heart,  torment  me  with  disdain ; 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  moumeTS  he. 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  ptun. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  gray  cheeks  of  the  east, 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ueberB  in  the  even 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  &ce : 
0,  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  moora  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace. 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 
Then  will  I  ewear  beauty  herself  is  black, 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

OXXXIII. 

Beehrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me ! 
Is 't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  most  be  ? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engross'd  i 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 
A  torment  thrice  three-fold  thus  to  he  cross'd. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 
Bnt  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bait ; 
Who  e'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol : 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 
oxxxiv. 
So  now  I  have  confess'd  that  he  is  thine, 
And  I  myself  am  mortgag'd  to  thy  will ; 
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Myself  1 11  forfeit,  bo  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still ; 
But  thoa  ffilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free, 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  h«  is  kind ; 
He  learn "d  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  mo. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  faet  doth  bind. 
The  statute*  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  pntt'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sne  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  throagh  my  unkind  abase. 

Him  hsTs  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me ; 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 


Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will, 
And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  stiU, 
To  thy  sweet  wilt  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thoQ,  nboee  will  is  lai^e  and  spacious. 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine? 
Shall  will  in  others  aeem  right  gracious, 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still. 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  &ir  beseechers  kill ; 

Think  all  bnt  one,  and  me  in  that  one  WiU. 

CXKXVI. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  WUl, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love^nlt,  sweet,  fulfil. 
WiU  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove ; 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckon 'd  none. 
Then  in  the  namber  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  mnst  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee: 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still, 
And  then  thou  lov'st  me, — for  my  name  is  WiU. 
*  Statvtt    »oenTi^,  or  qbligatton. 


.  „Gooj^lf 


Thoa  blind  fool.  Love,  vhat  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes, 

That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  tbey  see  ? 

They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies, 

Yet  what  the  beat  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 

If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looka, 

Be  anchor'd  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride, 

Why  of  eyes'  &lsehooil  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 

Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied? 

Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot*. 

Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common  place  ? 

Or  mine  eyes,  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 

To  pnt  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 
In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  haTc  err'd, 
And  to  this  fiUse  plague  are  they  now  transferr'd. 

cxxxvin. 
When  my  lore  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 

'  See  Dote  on '  Lore'*  Labour  'a  Lost,'  Act  II.,  Scene  I. 
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Thus  TUnly  tluQkiDg  th&t  ehs  thinks  me  yoang, 
Altlioi^h  ahe  knom  aj  dajs  are  paat  the  best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-Bpeaking  tongue ; 
On  both  aides  thus  is  simple  trutli  suppreet. 
But  wherefore  saya  she  not  she  is  uiguBt? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 
0.  love's  beet  habit  ia  in  seeming  trust. 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  yean  told : 

Therefore  I  lie  wiUi  her,  and  she  with  me. 

And  in  our  fiiults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be  '. 
cxxxix. 
O,  coll  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  thy  onldndiiesB  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue ; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  alay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell  me  thou  lov'at  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight. 
Sear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thioe  eye  aside. 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy  might 
Is  more  than  my  o'eqireas'd  defence  can  liide  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretly  looks  have  been  mine  enemies ; 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foea. 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries : 

Yet  do  not  so;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 

Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

CXL. 

Be  wise  as  tliou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdun ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  exprees 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 

•  TfaemaMmurvariatioiisiiitlieco^of  this  SoDDst  as  orlgiuaJ]}' published  in  the' Pkvionftte 
PUgiim.'  The  dtSerenaoi  are  of  that  chu-actar  which  woold  le»l  lu  to  believs  that  the  author, 
after  the  Upee  of  a  fbw  yean,  wrote  it  out  a  second  time  from  memoiy.  The  vaiiatioas  are  cer- 
tainly not  those  of  a  tnuucriber:— 

"  When  my  lore  awaars  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  bellere  her,  thongli  I  know  she  lies, 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untntor'd  youth, 
Uila:^ful  in  the  world's  (tUtt  forgeria. 
TiiDS  Tainiy  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  youn^, 
AltlwDgh  /  fowio  my  years  be  past  the  best, 
/  tmUing  credit  her  &l8e-speak!ng  tongue, 
Oaffacmg  faatit  n  love  wtfA  Ioik'i  SI  rat. 
Bat  wherefore  says  my  Imt  that  she  is  genmg  t 
And  wherefore  say  not  1  that  I  am  old? 
O,  love's  best  liabit  is  a  toofKing  tongve. 
And  8£e  In  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 
Therefore  /  'S  lie  with  lom,  and  Inu  with  me, 
S^et  tkat  our  &alla  m  Iom  tAiit  (netier'd  be" 
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If  I  might  ttach  thee  nit,  better  it  wei«. 
Though  not  to  love,  ^t,  lore,  to  tell  me  so ; 
(As  tes^  siok  men,  nben  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  D6WS  bot  health  from  their  physicians  know ;) 
For,  if  I  shoald  despair,  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  mj  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee : 
Now  this  ill:wreBting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
Mad  slanderera  by  mad  ears  beliered  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  so,  nur  thou  belied, 

Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  thoogb  thy  proud  heart  go  wide>. 

(IXLI. 

In  fiuth  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes. 

For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 

But 't  is  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise. 

Who  in  deepite  of  view  is  pleas'd  to  dote. 

Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tuue  delighted; 

Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone. 

Nor  taste  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 

To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 

But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 

Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  tbee, 

Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man. 

Thy  prond  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wreteh  to  be : 

Only  my  plagne  thus  &r  I  count  my  gain. 

That  she  that  makes  me  sin,  awards  me  pain, 
ozui. 
Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hato. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving: 
0,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state, 
And  thou  shalt  And  it  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or.  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  folse  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine ; 
Bobb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that,  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thon  dost  seek  to  have  what  then  dost  hidO) 

By  self-example  mayst  tbou  be  denied  1 

CXLIII. 

Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catoh 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away, 

I.  Tn     o 


Sets  dovn  her  babe,  and  makes  all  smlt  despatch 
Id  pursuit  of  tbe  thing  she  would  have  sta^; 
Whilst  hec  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chace. 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  bnsj  care  is  bent 
To  follov  that  which  flies  before  her  face. 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; 
80  runu'st  thoa  after  that  which  flies  from  thee. 
Whilst  I  thj  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  m6, 
And  play  the  mother's  pert,  kiss  me,  le  kind: 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy  WiU, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  ciying  still. 


Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair. 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  *  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair. 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'd  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Temptolh  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  tnm'd  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt. 

Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out''. 

CXLT. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make 

Breath'd  forth  the  sound  that  said,  "  I  hate," 

To  me  that  languiah'd  for  her  sake : 

But  when  she  saw  my  noeful  state. 

Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 

Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 

Was  used  in  giviug  gentle  doom ; 

And  taught  it  thus  anew  te  greet: 

"  I  hate"  she  alter'd  with  an  end, 

That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 

Doth  follow  night,  who  like  a  fiend 

From  heaven  to  heU  is  flown  away. 
■  Sugfot—tewpi. 

'  The  variations  m  the  copy  of  this  Sonnet  in '  Tb*  PassionBte  Pitgrlm'  an  v««7  lUght  In  tha 
eighth  line,  instead  of /oW  pride,  we  have  /air  pride ;  in  the  Blavonth,  instead  af/ron  me,  we  b*T« 
to  mt;  Id  the  thLrteenth,  inatead  of  Yet  Ihit  ihall  I  ne'er  huvi,  we  have,  Tke  (™rt  /  eki^  net  Imw. 


"  I  hate  "  from  hate  away  she  threw, 

And  sftv'd  tnj  life,  sayiog — "  not  you." 
cxLvr. 
Poor  Boal,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array'. 
Why  doet  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ?  - 
Why  so  Urge  cost,  bafing  bo  short  a  lease, 
Doet  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  7 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  choice  ?    Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  B0<j,  liTe  thou  npon  thy  sertrant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  s^raTate  thy  store ; 
Bay  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men. 

And,  Deatli  once  dead,  there 's  no  more  dying  then. 
cxLvrr. 
My  loTfl  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 
The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  *o  my  love. 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 
Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 
And  fmntio  mad  vnlh  evermore  unrest; 
My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  mad  men's  are. 
At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  br^ht. 

Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dork  as  night. 

CXLVUI. 

0  me  t  whst  eyes  bath  love  put  in  my  head, 
Which  bave  no  correspondence  with  true  sight! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures  *■  falsely  what  they  see  aright  7 
•  IndMarigtiialoopyirehBvethsfbllowiDgrMditig;—  ' 

"  Poor  wdI,  Ihs  centre  or  my  liaM  eartb, 
Mf  (in/ul  tarth  theee  rebel  powers  that  thee  nm;." 
The  raoeiTed  mding  n  a  conjcctnivl  emeDdation  b;  Malone.    When  the  change  In  ft  text  mn 
mt  wholly  on  ooqjeottire,  and  (ome  cbaage  it  absolntely  necCMary,  it  appear!  to  m  that  U 
ohange  which  hai  been  eatablished  ia  In  moat  c«*et  better  than  any  improvement 

I— jo^S**-  ertimalee. ,  -    l  ■,  1 1  ' 


If  that  bo  fair  whereon  my  talae  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  worid  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  bo  true  as  all  men's :  no, 
How  can  It?  0,  how  can  Love's  eye  be  trae. 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears  ? 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view;  . 
The  sun  itself  sees  not  till  heaven  clears. 

O  cunning  Love !  with  tears  thoa  keep'st  me  blind. 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  font  fanlts  should  find. 


Csnst  thoa,  0  croel !  say  I  love  thee  not. 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  ■  ? 
Bo  I  not  think,  on  thee,  when  I  foi^ot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  ? 
On  whom  frown 'st  thoa  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
Nay  if  thou  low'rst  on  me,  do  I  not  B[)end 
Revenge  npon  myself  with  present  moan? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  is  so  proad  thy  service  to  despise, 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect, 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes? 

But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind ; 

Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 


0,  from  what  power  hast  thon  this  powerful  might. 

With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway? 

To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 

And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  tlie  day  ? 

Whence  hast  thon  this  becoming  of  things  ill. 

That  in  the  very  refnse  of  thy  deeds 

There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill. 

That,  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds? 

Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 

The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 

0,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor, 

With  otiiers  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state ; 

.If  thy  nnwortbiness  rais'd  love  in  me. 

More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 

'  Porbifce— take  part.    A  partaker  wu  a  ooDfederMe. 


Love  is  too  jouug  ta  know  what  coDsoience  ie ; 
Yet  who  knowB  not,  conscience  is  bom  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  mj  amiaa  *, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  &ult8  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  be  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  fiirtber  reason ; 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.    Proud  of  this  pride. 
He  is  cont«ntad  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  coDscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her — ^loye,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fell. 

CLII. 

In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn, 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  feith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee. 
When  I  break  twenty?  I  am  peijur'd  most; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  fiuth  in  thee  b  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness. 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy ; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindneas, 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 

For  I  have  awom  thee  fair:  more  perjur'd  I. 

To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie  I 

CLIIL 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep ; 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advant^e  found. 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley -foontain  of  that  ground ; 
Which  boTTOw'd  from  this  holy  Sre  of  love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  stilt  to  endure. 
And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men  prove 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  Love's  brand  new-fir'd. 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast ; 
I,  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desir'd. 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distemper'd  guest, 
*  Ami—ttult. 


,  Google 


But  found  no  cure :  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
When  Cupid  got  new  fire, — my  mistress'  eyes. 

CLIV. 

The  little  love-god,  lying  once  asleep, 
Liud  by  his  side  hia  heart-inflaming  brand. 
Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to  keep 
Came  tripping  by;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd ; 
And  80  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was  sleeping  by  a  virgin  hand  disorm'd. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by, 
Wliich  from  Love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual. 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseas'd ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall. 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove. 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 
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Frou  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re-worded' 

A  plaintful  stoiy  &om  a  sisteriDg  vale, 

My  spirita  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 

And  down  I  laid ''  to  list  the  sod-tun 'd  tale : 

Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale. 

Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain. 

Storming  her  world  with  eorrow'a  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  ber  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw. 

Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun, 

Whereon  the  thought  might  tbink  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun, 

Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spite  of  Heaven's  fell  rage. 

Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin '  to  her  eyne. 

Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters  ', 

Laund'riog  *  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 


■J^otf.    So  the  origiiML    Bat  It  la  luniOIr  more  correctly  printed  %.    The  Idiomklk  gmnmu- 

[■  ought  not  to  be  removed. 

UgD  njt,  of  Deidemona'e  taUl  handkerchief— 
"  I  am  glad  1  have  found  thii  naidiiD.'' 
'  ConetUtd  cAorocfen— fandM  tlgaret  vorked  on  the  handkerchief 


.  „Gooj^k' 
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That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  *  in  tears. 
And  ofUn  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
Aa  often  shrieking  undistinguieh'd  woe, 
Id  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 
Sometimes  her  levell'd  eyes  their  carriage  nde. 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend '' ; 
Sometime  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  tb'  orbed '  earth :  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and  nowhere  fix'd. 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commis'd. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 
Proclajm'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride; 
For  some,  nntuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd '  hat. 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside ; 
Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide. 
And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  thence. 
Though  slacklj  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  *  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet'. 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  vras  set ; 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 

Or  monarch's  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 

Where  want  cries  "  some,"  but  where  excess  b^  at). 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one, 

Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood; 

Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone. 

Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  iu  mud ; 

Found  yet  moi  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood. 

With  aleided  silk  •*  feat  and  affectedly 

Enswath'd,  and  eeal'd  to  curious  secresy. 

>  Ptlleted—tanaed  ioto  pdleCi,  or  Bmall  balls. 

'  Shokapere  otteu  employ b  the  metaphor  or  a  piece  of  ordnuiMj  bat  what  In  Iila  fJajB  b  gaa*- 
rally  a  slight  allu^on,  here  becomes  a  somewhat  qnaint  ooDceit. 

*  Th'  erbtd.   We  retain  orbed  as  a  diBeyllable,  aocordioE  to  the  original.    Mr.  Dyce  hw  (ta  orb'd 

*  S*«ao'rf— mftdB  of  straw,  ooUectad  from  Bheavea. 

*  Matmid—i  basket.    The  word  is  used  in  the  old  tranBlatlon  of  the  Bible. 

'  Bedded.    So  the  original,  the  word  probably  meaning /rt  smlisiUa^  or  set,  In  some  other  mb- 
ataoce,    Steevons  hu  leaded  jet,— iel  formed  into  beads;  which  Mr.  Djrce  adopts. 

f  Jfo—more.   This  word  !■  now  [nvariably  printed  more.   It  oconra  in  snbseqnent  staniaa.  Why 
shoold  we  destroy  this  little  arcbaio  beauty  by  a  rago  for  modernising  ? 

'  Sleidid  eilk.    The  oommentators  explain  tbla  as  "  nutwisted  Bilk.'    In  the  ohonii  to  the  tisath 
Act  of '  Pericles,'  Marina  is  [uctnred~- 

"  When  she  weav'd  the  sleided  silk 
With  fingers  long,  amall,  white  as  milk."  Per^, 
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These  often  batb'd  she  in  her  Siuive  e^es. 

And  often  kise'd,  and  often  gave*  to  tear ; 

Cried,  "  0  false  blood !  thou  register  of  lies, 

What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear! 

Ink  would  have  seem'd  more  black  and  damned  here! " 

This  said,  in  top  of  r^e  the  lines  she  rents, 

Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  bis  cattle  nigh. 

Sometime  a  blasterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  bad  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew''. 

Towards  this  afflicted  Uacy'  fastly  drew ; 

And,  pnvileg'd  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  be  down  upon  his  grained  bat*'. 
And  comely-distaut  sits  be  by  her  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  bearing  to  divide : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstacy  assui^, 
T  is  promis'd  in  tbe  charity  of  age. 

"  Father,"  she  says,  "  though  in  me  you  heboid 
Tbe  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour, 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 

Percj,  Id  &  note  on  tbis  passage,  says,  "  nntvlsUd  silk,  prepared  to  be  asad  in  the  weaver's  tie;.'' 
The  drit  poit  of  this  description  Es  certainl;  not  correct.  The  silk  is  not  notwistad,  for  it  must  be 
■pan  beTore  it  Is  woven ;  and  a  strong  twisted  silk  Is  exnctly  what  wu  required  when  letter!  were 
to  be  sealed  Teat"  (neatly)  "to  carious  secresy."  In  Mr.  Ramsay's  Introdnction  to  hii  valoahle 
edition  of  the  '  Paston  Letters,'  the  old  mode  of  sealing  a  letter  is  clearly  described:—"  It  was 
oaiefnlly  folded,  and  fastened  at  the  end  by  a  sort  of  paper  strap,  upon  which  the  seal  was  affixed ) 
and  under  the  seal  a  string,  a  silk  Uiread,  or  even  a  straw,  was  firequently  [daced  numing  around 
the  letter." 

■  Gave.  So  tbe  origlnaL  Malone  changes  tbe  word  to  'g(m.  This  appears  to  ua,  althongfa  it 
has  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Cyco's  adoption,  an  nniieoeMary  change;  gave  is  hers  used  in  the  tense  of 
gave  the  mind  to,  contemplated,  made  a  movemeDt  towards,  inclined  to.  Shakspere  has  several 
timet  "  my  mbid  gave  me ; '  and  the  word  may  tbereTore,  we  think,  itond  alone  here,  at  expraealng 


*  Ualone,  by  making  the  sentence  paienthetioai  whioh  b^ias  at  "  somelima  a  blnsterer,"  and 
ends  at  "  swiftest  hours,"  cauiea  the  reverend  man's  atteotion  to  be  drawn  to  the  soatt«red  frag- 
mentt  of  letters  as  thsj  flew — a  vary  snow'tiorm  of  letter*.    Surely  this  Is  nonsense  I 

"  The  iwilleat  hours,  obterved  at  they  flew," 
olearly  show  that  tlie  reverend  man,  although  he  had  been  engaged  lu  the  ruffle,  In  the  turmoil, 
of  the  court  and  city,  had  not  suffered  the  swiftest  hours  to  pass  unobserved.    He  was  a  man  of 
experience,  and  was  thus  qualifled  to  give  advice. 

*  Ftmeg  It  onen  used  by  Shakspera  in  the  sense  of  lore;  but  here  It  means  one  that  i*  poMeeaed 
by  fancy. 

'  Bat— dab. 
— Di9-zec.yGUU^^lL 


ITS  A  LOTSHB   OOXFLAIXT. 

Not  age,  but  sorrow,  orer  me  hath  poner : 
I  might  as  ^et  have  been  a  spreading  flower. 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

"  But  woe  is  me  1  too  early  I  attended 
A  youthfol  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 
Of  one  *  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended, 
That  maiden's  eyes  stock  over  all  his  face ; 
Love  lack'd  a  dwellit^,  and  made  him  her  place: 
And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide, 
She  was  new  todg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

"  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls ; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  tlie  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurts. 
What 's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find : 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind ; 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn, 
What  hugeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn  ^. 

"  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin ; 
His  phcenix  down  began  but  to  appear. 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  tormtess  skin, 
Whose  bare  out-bragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear; 
Yet  show'd  his  vissge"  by  that  cost  more*  dear; 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  beet 't  were  as  it  was,  or  best  witlioat 

"  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  hb  form. 
For  maiden-tongued  be  was,  and  thereof  free ; 
Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  such  a  stoim 
As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see, 
When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be. 
His  rudeness  so  with  his  authoris'd  youth 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

"  Well  could  he  ride,  end  often  men  would  say. 
That  horse  his  mettle  from  bis  rider  takes : 
Proud  of  subjecUon,  noble  by  the  sway. 
What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop  b 
And  controversy  hence  a  queetion  takes. 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed. 
Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

«  Of  one— the  original  ™ad»  0  one. 

*  Saiat.    MaJone  eiplalni  this  u  i««i,'  but  BiMir«U  fjt  that  the  word  mi 
U  Hill  »  froDonnoed  in  SooCiuid. 
'  Vitagt  is  (h«  loTerted  nominstiTe  cue  to  (AoiMtt. 
'  ifort.    So  theorigiaHl:  in  ail  the  modern  edition*  we  hAve  mMt. 
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"  Bat  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went ; 

His  real  habitude  gave  light  and  grace 

To  ^ipertainingB  and  to  omameot, 

Accomplisb'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case* : 

All  aids,  themselTsa  made  &ireT  by  their  place, 

Can  "  for  additions ;  yet  their  pnrpos'd  trim 

Piec'd  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  grac'd  by  hini. 
"  So  on  the  tip  of  his  anbduing  tongue 

All  kind  of  arguments  and  queationa  deep, 

All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong. 

For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 

To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 

Ho  bad  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 

Catobiug  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 
"  That  be  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 

Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 

To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 

In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 

Consents  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted ; 

And  dialogued  for  him  what  be  wonld  say, 

Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 
"  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 

Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  assigo'd ; 

And  labouring  in  mo  pleasures  to  bestow  tfaen. 

Than  the  true  gonty  landlord  which  doth  owe  tbem°; 

"  So  many  have,  that  never  touch'd  his  hand, 
Sweedy  suppos'd  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
Hy  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand, 
And  was  my  ovm  fee-simple,  (not  in  part,) 
Wbat  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art. 
Threw  my  affections  In  his  charmed  power 
Beserv'd  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

*  CVMo-HiaCirard  ahow. 

*  Cat  t>  tbe  original  reading;  bnt  Htlonechangedit  tocani«,andhBJiulifleath«ohaiiBeb;B 
PMMge  In  ■  Hwbetb,'  Act  I.,  So.  8,  where  be  (appose*  the  ■ame  niiitake  oedured.  In  that  puoigt 
we  did  not  reodve  the  proposed  oarreetlon ;  nor  do  we  think  It  neoesnry  to  receive  it  here.  Can 
a  oonitantlf  mod  bj  the  old  writer*,  eipeoiall}'  b;  Spenier,  in  the  tense  of  btgani  mi  Hut  nnee, 
btgim  for  oddtiMM,  is  ei  Intelligihle  aa  come  ybr  nddfliiNw.    JV  is  used  in  the  tenae  of  a*, 

'  Tbcre  li  It  Bimilar  earoaatia  thought  in  ■  Timon,'  where  the  miaanthrope,  addregiing  himself  to 
tbe  gidd  be  had  fonnd,  aaj* — 

"  1  noa  ic  go,  smntg  uuai, 
■    '  *  ' ni"  ,--  I 
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"  Tet  did  I  not,  as  some  mj  equals  did, 

Demiuad  of  him,  nor  being  desired  yielded ; 

Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid. 

With  ^est  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded : 

Experieoce  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of  proofo  new-bleeding,  which  remain 'd  the  foil 

Of  this  Jalse  jewel,  and  his  amorons  spoil. 
"  But  ah  I  who  ever  shnnn'd  bj  precedent 

The  destin'd  ill  she  mast  herself  assay? 

Or  foro'd  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content. 

To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  in  her  way  ? 

Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  wilt  not  stay; 

For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 

By  blunting  uB  to  make  oar  wits  more  keen. 
"  Nor  gives  it  Bstisfaction  to  our  blood, 

That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  proof. 

To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good. 

For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 

0  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof ! 

The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  wilt  taste. 

Though  reason  weep,  and  cry  It  b  thy  last. 
"  For  further  I  could  say.  This  man  's  untrue. 

And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling ; 

Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew. 

Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling ; 

Knew  vowB  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling; 

Thoaght*  characters  and  words,  merely  but  art^ 

And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 
"  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 

Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me :  Gentle  maid. 

Have  of  my  sufTering  youth  some  feeling  pity. 

And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid : 

That 's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said ; 

For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto. 

Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 
"  All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  sea 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 

Love  made  them  not;  with  acture"  they  may  be, 
■  Halotie — and  hs  ia  followed  in  lii  modern  editions — puis  a  oomma  after  iJumghi,  and  My*, "  It 
i»  here,  I  believe,  ■  rabetautive."  Surely  iJtoaghl  it  a  verb.  We  have  a  regnlu:  sequence  ot  vsrba 
— beard— ea«~-knew — thought.  How  can  Ifaought  be  art?  tbe  ajt  is  in  the  expressioii  of  tha 
tbonghls  bj  "  ohaiaclers  and  irords."  He  who  said  "  words  were  given  us  to  conceal  our  thooghtt ' 
ia  a  better  oommeatstor  npon  the  passage  than  Malone. 
'  A^mv  i>  explained  as  Bj^onTmoui  with  action,  _, 

.-i:C:'iOO*^k' 
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Where  neitlier  party  is  nor  true  dot  Und : 

They  soaght  their  ahame  that  so  their  shame  did  &a< 

And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains. 

By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

"  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen. 
Not  one  nhose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  nann'd, 
Or  my  affection  pat  to  ^e  smallest  teen*, 
Or  an;  of  my  leisures  ever  charm'd : 
Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  hsnn'd ; 
Kept  bearta  in  liveries,  bat  mine  own  was  free, 
And  reign'd,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

"  Look  hero  what  tribut«s  wounded  fancies  sent  me, 
Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 
Figuring  that  they  tbeir  passions  likewise  lent  mo 
Of  grief  and  blushes,  apUy  understood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood ; 
Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 
Encamp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

"  And  lo !  heboid  these  talents  •*  of  their  hair, 
Witb  twisted  metal  amorously  impleacb'd', 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair, 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd,) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich 'd, 
And  deep-brain'd  sonnets  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

"  The  diamond,  why  't  vras  beautiful  and  bard. 
Whereto  his  invis'd  '  properties  did  tend ; 
The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiancer  do  amend ; 
The  heaven-bued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 
With  objects  manifold ;  each  several  stone, 
With  wit  well  blazon 'd,  smil'd  or  made  some  moan. 

"  Lo  I  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot. 
Of  pensiv'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender. 
Nature  hath  charg'd  me  that  I  hoard  them  not. 
Bat  yield  tbem  up  where  I  myself  must  render. 
That  is,  tfl  you,  my  origin  and  ender: 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblationB  be, 
Sijice  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me 
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"  0  then  adTance  of  ;oitrs  &a.t  phnseleas  hand. 
Whose  white  weigfae  down  the  airj  scale  of  praise 
Take  all  these  similes  to  jout  own  comnwnd, 
H&llow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  ruse; 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  obejs. 
Works  under  yon ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

"  Lo !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 
Or  sister  sanctified  of  holiest  not« ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit'  in  court  did  shun, 
Whose  rarest  havings^  made  the  blossoms'  dote; 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat', 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove. 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

"  But  0,  my  sweet,  what  labour  is 't  to  leave 
The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not  strives? 
Paling'  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive, 
Playing  patient  sports  in  uoconstrained  gyves: 
She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives. 
The  scars  of  battle  'scapeth  by  the  flight. 
And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 

"  0  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye. 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue. 
And  now  she  woald  the  caged  cloister  fly : 
Religions  love  put  out  religion's  eye : 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immur'd, 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procur'd. 

"  How  migh^  then  you  are,  O  hear  me  tell  I 
The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong 
Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well. 
And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among : 
I  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  strong. 
Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest, 
As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 

'  SuU.    "  Th«  DoUe  anlt  Id  ooort"  U,  we  ihink,  the  anit  made  to  herin  oout.    Ur.  Dfoa  i^» 

'  flaximg».    Ualone  Teceivei  thii  u  aecompUiHmatlt — Hr.  Djce  ttji/rtimi. 

'  BUntomt — young  msQ ;  the  flower  of  tfae  nobility. 

'  Of  riduut  coat—o(  highest  descent. 

*  Paling.    In  the  old  copy  plaj/iog-    M>loD*'a  emendMion  oT  patmg  is  sensible  as  w«U  u  In- 
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"  Mj  parts  had  pover  to  chann  a  aacred  sun. 
Who,  diaciplin'd  aod  dieted'  in  grace, 
Believ'd  her  ejea  when  tbej  to  assail  begun. 
All  TOWS  and  Gooaecrations  giving  place. 
O  most  potential  lore !  tow,  bond,  nor  space, 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine, 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

"  When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example  i*     When  thou  wilt  inflame, 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  bme  I 
Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainst  sense,  'gainst  shame, 
And  sweetens,  in  the  sufi'ering  pangs  it  bears, 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

"  Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  od  mine  depend, 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  thej  pine, 
And  supplicant  their  a^bs  to  jou  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine. 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design. 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath 
lliat  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth. 

"  This  said,  his  wat«ry  eyes  he  did  dismount. 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levell'd  on  my  face ; 
Bach  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  apace: 
0  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace ! 
Who,  glaz'd  with  crystal,  gate"  the  glowing  roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  encloses. 

"  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear ! 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear? 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  ? 
0  cleft  eflect' !  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath, 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath  I 

"  For  lo  t  his  passion,  bnt  an  art  of  craft. 
Even  there-  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears ; 
Tber«  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daff'd, 

•  AnJ  XOtd.    The  old  ODpy  ntiit  I  died.    A  con-espondent  so^eited  Ihe  chuig«  to  UrUons. 
'  Qett — got,  pnxnired. 

*  0  deft  tftet.    The  nading  of  the  arigtual  la  Or,  c^/1  tffect.    Ualon«  nibatitated  "  O  dtft 
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A  lover's  complaint. 

Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  oiTil*  fears ; 
Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 
All  meltjag ;  though  our  drops  this  difference  bore. 
His  poisoo'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  reatote. 

"  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter, 
Applied  to  cautels**,  all  strange  forms  receives, 
Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 
Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves. 
In  either's  ^tness,  as  it  best  deceives. 
To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes. 
Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  ti^c  shows ; 

"That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim. 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame ; 
And,  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would  maim : 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim ; 
When  he  moat  bum'd  in  heart-wish 'd  luxurjr. 
He  preach'd  pare  maid,  and  prais'd  cold  chastity. 

"  Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  cover'd, 
That  the  unezperienc'd  gave  the  tempter  place. 
Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hover'd. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'd  ? 
Ah  me  I  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

"  0,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eje, 
0,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek  so  glow'd, 
0,  that  forc'd  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly, 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestow 'd, 
0,  all  that  borrow'd  motion,  seeming  ow'd". 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray 'd. 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid." 

•  Cinl— deOOraus. 
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Dm  not  the  he&Tenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  vorld  could  not  hold  argament, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  peijury  ? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove. 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  TOW  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  TOW  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is ; 
Then,  thou  fair  sun,  that  on  this  earth  doth  shine, 
Exhale  this  vapour  tow  ;  in  thee  it  ia : 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  ia  not  so  wise 
To  lose  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise*? 


THX  PABSIONATZ   PILaRIIC. 


Sweet  Cytbereo,  sitting  b;  &  brook, 

With  young  Adonis,  loyely,  fresh,  and  green. 

Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look. 

Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 

She  told  him  atones  to  del^ht  his  ear; 

She  show'd  him  favours  to  allure  his  aye ; 

To  vrin  his  heart,  she  touch'd  him  here  and  there : 

Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 

But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit, 

Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figur'd  proffer. 

The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 

But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 

Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and  toward ; 

He  rose  and  ran  away  ;  ah,  fool  too  froward  I 

III, 
If  lore  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love? 
O  never  ^th  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow'd: 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  tbes  1 11  constant  prove ; 
Those  thoughts,  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers  bow'd. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes. 
Where  alt  those  pleasures  live  that  art  can  comprehend. 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  sufSce; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  commend ; 
All  ignorant  that  seal  that  aees  thee  without  wonder; 
Which  is  to  me  some  pnuse,  that  I  thy  parts  admir« : 
Thine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  is  dreadful  thunder. 
Which  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  0  do  not  love  that  wrong. 
To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue*. 


Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom, 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade, 

"  'Gsinat  wbom  the  wo'ld  catmol  bold  BrgniDant.'' 
"  KoKW  art  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vKponr  iS; 

Then  thou  Mr  am,  wJ^kA  on  mg  euth  doH  ihine, 
'  fxioTjt  thia  vapour  vooi  in  thee  It  ia." 
The  text  of  Ui«  play  i»  evidently  mperior  to  tbat  in  '  The  Paraonale  PDgrim.' 

■  This  Sonnet  alio  ocoura  in  '  Love'a  labour  'i  Lost,'  in  which  eopj  there  >i>e  vsriattoo*  in 
wvend  Unci.  In  the  teoond  weread,  "Ah,  never  bithi'  in  the  third,  "/ailh/nl  prove;"  in  the 
ibnrtli,"iHno«ksi''  in  the  alxth,  "  wouJil  comprehend ;'  !n  the  eleventh,  "  lightning  i«ar«;''  The 
g  Udu  are  as  fcJlom: — 

"  Celeitial  as  thon  art,  oh  pardoti,  love,  lAit  vrong, 
That  imgi  heaven's  praise  with  ench  an  eaitbly  tongne." 


TEE   PAS8tOI<A.TK  FILGBIH. 

When  Ojtberea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 

A  longing  torriiuico  for  Adonis  made, 

Under  an  oeier  growing  b;  a  brook, 

A  brook  where  Adon  used  to  cool  bis  spleen. 

Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 

For  bia  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 

AnoQ  be  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by. 

And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green  brim ; 

The  Bun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye, 

Yet  not  BO  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him : 

He,  spying  her,  boonc'd  in,  whereas  he  stood; 

O  Jove,  quoth  ehe,  why  was  not  I  a  flood? 


Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle ; 

Mild  as  a  dove,  bat  neither  true  nor  trusty  ; 

Brighter  than  glaes,  and  yet,  as  gloss  is,  brittle ; 

Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty : 
A  lily  pale,  with  damask  die  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  Ups  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd, 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin'd. 
Dreading  my  love,  tbe  loss  thereof  still  fearing! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestinge. 
Her  &ith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings. 

She  bom'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth. 
She  bum'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out  bumeth ; 
She  fram'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  foll'd  the  framing, 
Sbe  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 

Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 


If  music  and  sweet  poetiy  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Then  mnst  the  love  be  great  'twist  thee  and  met 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
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Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  PhcebuB'  lut«,  the  queen  of  music,  makes; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain. 

TII. 

Fair  was  the  mom,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love,* 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove, 
For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill ; 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  hom  and  hounds ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will. 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  gronnds ; 
Once,  quoth  she,  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youdi 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth ! 
See  in  my  tbigh,  quoth  she,  here  was  the  sore : 

She  showed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one. 

And  blushing  fled,  aud  left  her  all  alone. 

Till. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon  vaded**, 
Flack'd  in  the  bud,  aud  vaded  in  the  spring! 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack !  too  timely  shaded  1 
Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  sting  I 

Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree. 

And  falls,  through  vrind,  before  the  fall  should  be. 
I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  whyl"  thou  left'sl  me  nothing  in  thy  will. 
And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  thwi  I  did  crave ; 
For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still  i 

0  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee ; 

Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

IX. 

Venus,  with  Adonis'  sitting  by  her. 
Under  a  myrtle  shade,  b^n  to  woo  him : 
She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  she  fell  to  him. 

■  The  MKKiDd  line  i>  IobL 

'  Vadei—ta6tA.  This  form  cf  the  word  oftea  occnre  in  Shakapere,  and  bM  baen  too  freqnenllr 
ohanged  in  reprints. 

'  Tbii  Sonnet  ia  found  in  '  Fldeasa,'  by  B.  Oriffin,  ISse.  Tbere  are  great  vutetknu  In  th>t  tttfj. 
AmongM  otfaers  wo  have  the  epithet  gotmg  before  Adonia.    If  we  make  a  pause  after  Veons, 
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Even  thus,  quoth  she,  the  varlike  god  embrac'd  me; 

And  then  she  clipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms : 

Even  thus,  quoth  she,  the  warlike  god  unlao'd  me ; 

As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms. 

Even  thus,  quoth  ahe,  be  seized  on  my  lips, 

And  nitb  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure ; 

And  aa  she  fetched  breath,  awaj  he  skips. 

And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

Ab  1  that  I  bad  my  lady  at  this  bay, 

To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away  1 


Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  t<^ther ; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasaoce. 

Age  is  full  of  care : 
Youth  like  summer  mom, 

Age  like  winter  weather; 
Youdi  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age's  breath  is  short,       ^ 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame: 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold. 
Age  is  weak  and  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 
Youth,  I  do  adore  tbee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  lova  is  young ! 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee ; 
0  sweet  shepherd,  hie  tbee. 

For  methinks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 


Beauty  Is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 

A  shining  gloss,  that  vadeth  suddenly ; 

A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud ; 

A  brittle  glass,  that 's  broken  presently ; 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flowor, 
Lost,  vaded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 


to  tbs  metre.     The  fourdi  line   is  given  more  metricilly  ia 
And  M  he  (ell  to  her,  to  she  fell  to  bhn." 

'    '      .  „Gooj^lc 
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And  as  goods  lost  are  sold  or  Dever  found. 

As  vaded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh. 

As  flowers  dead  lie  nither'd  on  the  ground. 

As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress*. 
So  beauty,  blemish'd  once,  for  ever  'a  lost. 
In  spite  of  physio,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

XII. 

Good  night,  good  rest.    Ah !  neither  be  my  share : 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 
And  dafF'd  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care, 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Farewell,  quoih  she,  and  come  again  to-morrow  ; 

Fare  well  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 
Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile, 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  nil!  I  construe  whether: 
T  may  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
T  may  be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither : 

Wander,  a  word  for  shadows  like  myselfl 

As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  tlie  pelf. 

Lord,  bow  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east.' 
My  heart  doth  chaise  Ute  watch ;  the  morning  rise 
Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest 
Not  dariog  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes, 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  msjfc. 

And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark  ; 
For  she  doth  welcome  dayligbt  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  airsy  dark  dismal -dreaming  n^ht; 
The  night  so  pack'd,  T  post  unto  my  pretty ; 
Heart  bath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 

Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  mis'd  with  sorrow ; 

For  why?  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to-morrow. 
Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hoars ; 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon^; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  si 


■  In  the  twenty-abLh  volume  of  tho  '  Gentlemui'B  Uugixine '  a  copy  of  this  pMm  U  giveD,  u 
from  an  ancient  maniucript,  In  wbich  tkere  are  the  foUotring  vmistlonB:— 
"  And  aa  goods  lost  are  wld  or  never  rooad, 
As  &ded  gloa  no  rubtdng  <rill  azaM, 
Aa  flowers  dead  lie  wlthec'd  on  the  groond, 
Aa  broken  gluu  no  cement  can  aaUe." 
^  A  moon.    The  original  has  on  hour — evidently  a  miaprinc.    The  emendation  of  Mchm,  In  the 
■enae  oT  month,  ia  by  Steeveas,  and  it  ought  to  atone  for  aoma  fanlu  of  the  c< 
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Pack  night,  peep  day ;  good  day,  of  night  now  borrow  ; 
Short  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyaelf  to-morrow. 


SONNETS 

SUNDRY  NOTES  OF  MUSIC. 


It  was  a  lordiug's  daughter,  the  Curest  one  of  three, 

That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be, 

Till  looking  on  au  Englishman,  the  fairest  that  e;e  ooald  eee. 

Her  fancy  fell  a  turning. 
Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with  love  did  fight. 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  galhint  knight: 
To  pot  in  practice  either,  alas  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  sillj  damsel. 
But  one  must  be  refused,  more  mickle  was  the  pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used,  to  turn  theui  both  to  gain. 
For  of  the  t<vo  the  tnistj  knight  was  wounded  with  disdain : 

Alas,  she  could  not  help  it! 
Thus  art,  with  arms  contending,  was  victor  of  tha  day, 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gay; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended. 


On  a  day  (alack  the  day !) 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair. 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wisb'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  tby  cheeks  may  blow; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  sol 
But,  alas,  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn: 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet. 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 

D,9-z.c:,yG0(_K^k' 
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Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Jutw  but  an  Ethiope  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love*. 


My  flocks  feed  not, 
My  ewes  breed  not, 
My  Tftms  speed  not, 

All  is  amiss : 
Love  is  dying. 
Faith  's  defying. 
Heart 's  denying. 

Causer  i^  this ". 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot. 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot ; 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love, 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss ; 

0  frowning  Fortune,  cuised,  fickle  dame  t 
For  now  I  see. 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Xx>ve  hath  forlorn  me, 

Livii^  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding. 
All  help  needing, 
(0  cruel  speeding!) 

Fraughted  with  gall. 

•  Thii  bauititbl  little  poem  also  oocun  in  '  Love's  L^>oiir  's  Lost.'  In  tbot  oopx  In  the  wcoDd 
ling  we  find"unwry  May:"  tvtrg,  which  is  repeated  in  the  folio  of  162S,  is  olearlj  a  raiitakt.  in 
the  eleventh  line  ve  have — 

"  Bat,  alack,  my  hand  it  awoni.' 
Id  the  play  thera  la  a  ooaplet  not  fonnd  in  '  The  Pasuonate  Pilgrim : ' — 
"  Do  not  oall  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  fojiworn  for  thee." 
These  linei  precede  "  Then  for  whom.' 

^  We  have  two  other  ancient  oopies  of  thii  poem— one  in  'England')  Helicon,'  1600;  the  other 
in  a  collectioQ  of  Uadrigals  bj  lliamas  Wealkes,  1507.  In  '  Englaod's  Helicon '  these  lines  are 
thns  given : — 

"  Love  i>  denying,  F^th  is  defying; 
Hearts  renging  (reofbig),  oauser  of  this." 
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Mj  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal ', 
Mj  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
M;  curtail  dog,  that  wont  to  have  play'd. 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid ; 
With  sighs  BO  deep, 
Procures  ^  to  weep. 

In  honhng-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground, 

Like  a  thousand  Tonquish'd  men  in  bloody  fight ! 
Clear  wells  spring  not. 
Sweet  birds  sing  not. 
Green  plants  bring  not 

Forth ;  they  die°  i 
Herds  stand  weeping. 
Flocks  all  Bleeping, 
Nymphe  back  peeping 

Fearfully. 
All  OUT  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains, 
All  our  evening  sport  from  ua  is  fled. 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  txive  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass*. 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  a  Bweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan* : 
Poor  Coridon 
Must  live  alone, 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame. 

And  Btoll'd  the  deer  that  thou  shouldst  strike'. 

Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 

As  well  as  lani^,  partial  mights: 
■  l/i  deoj— in  no  degree :  nmt  dial  sad  no  daat  were  common  eipreasioos. 
'  ProtMtt.    The  tmrt&il  dog  la  the  Domiastive  case  to  this  verb. 

*  Tbe  reading  in  Weelkea'i '  Madrigali '  ia  so  improvement  of  this  pouags.'— 

"  Lend  bella  ring  not 
ChoerfQilj.' 

*  La*$.    Tbli  !■  the  reading  of  Waelkei.    'ThePuiionatenigriia'hasIaiv. 

'  JfooH.    Thlt  ii  the  reading  in '  England's  Heliooa.'    '  The  Pauionate  PDgrlm '  hu  woe. 

'  Striit.  So  the  origlnaL  Ur.  Dyce,  who  feldom  indulges  in  ooqjectnral  emendation,  alters  tbe 
word  t«  naAs,  "  for  the  aaka  of  the  rhyme.'  This  we  think  is  scarcelj  allowable;  for  there  an 
many  examples  of  looee  rhTmes  in  these  little  poems.  In  the  seventh  stsnia  of  this  poem  we 
have  nomffht  to  rhyme  with  <ift 

*  FimEg  ia  here  nied  aa  looe,  and  migkt  as  pouwr.  Steevens,  mischievously  we  ahonld  imagiue, 
ctangti  parUiU  mtffit  to  poFtialtihe;  and  Malone  adopt«  this  reading,  which  m^ea  Cnidd  a  hnll- 
dog.  /  -  1 
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Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head. 
Neither  too  joung,  nor  yet  unwed. 

Aad  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell, 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell ; 
(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt:) 

But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well. 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  sell*. 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent. 
Her  cloudy  looks  will  calm''  ere  night; 
And  then  too  late  she  will  repent. 
That  thus  dissembled  her  delight; 

And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day. 

That  which  with  scom  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength. 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  lengdi. 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say : 

"  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men. 

In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  ibeu." 

And  to  her  will  bame  all  thy  ways; 
Spare  not  to  spend, — and  chiefly  there 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  pruse, 
By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear : 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town. 

The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trost. 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true ; 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust. 
Press  never  thou  to  choose  anew ; 

When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 

To  proffer,  though  sbe^put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work. 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show, 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk. 
The  cock  that  treads  tbem  shall  not  know. 

Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 

A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought? 

*  StU.    The  TBwliDs  of 'The  Pauiooate  Pilgrim' is  anls.    A  manotcript  in  th«  poMeMkn  ol 
Mr.  Lfioiu  ^v«a  OS  lelL 

*  Calm  ii  the  reading  of  '  The  Pauicmate  PilgHm;'  the  mamucrlpt  jort  nHotknied  hu  dear. 
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Think  women  still  to  strive  with  men, 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  saint : 
There  is  no  heaven,  by  bolf  then, 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint'. 
Were  kisses  all  the  Jots  in  bed. 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

Bat  soft ;  enough, — too  mach  I  fear. 
Lest  that  roj  mistress  hear  mj  song ; 
She  11  not  stick  to  round  me  i'  th'  ear. 
To  teach  mj  tongue  to  be  so  long : 
Yet  will  she  blush,  hero  be  it  said. 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray 'd. 


Live  with  me  and  be  mj  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields. 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yields. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks. 

And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks. 

By  shallow  rivers,  bj  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  a  bed  of  roses, 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 
A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

LOVE'S   ANSWER. 
If  that  the  world  and  love  were  yonng. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love  **. 


Hsrs  ii  no  bMTCn ;  they  balj  then 
Begin  when  »g»  doth  them  att^t.' 
The  one  oop^r  b  lomewlist  more  intelligilile  thiD  the  other. 

'  Ve  iDHTt  thil  poem  in  th«  order  in  which  it  *pp«M«  Id  ■  Ha  PaMlonate  mirlin.*    There  ■; 
•evanl  varUtloiia  In  other  oopiaa. 
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As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merrf  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  ■  of  myrtles  made, 
Beasta  did  leap,  and  birda  did  sing. 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring: 
Everything  did  banieh  moan, 
,       Save  the  nightingale  alone : 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  np-till ''  a  thom, 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty. 
That  tn  hear  it  was  great  pity : 
Fie,  fie.  &e,  now  would  she  ciy, 
Teru,  Tern,  by  and  by : 
That  to  hear  her  so  complain. 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain ; 
For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown. 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 
Ah !  thought  J,  thou  moum'st  in  vain ; 
None  take  pity  on  thy  pain : 
Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee ; 
RuthlesB  bears*,  they  will  not  cheer  thee. 
King  Pandion,  he  is  dead ; 
All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead : 
All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing. 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 
[Even  BO,  poor  bird,  like  thee. 
None  alive  will  pity  me.'*] 
Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd. 
Thou  and  I  were  both  begnil'd. 
Eveiy  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  friend  in  misery. 
Words  are  easy  like  the  wind ; 
Faithful  friends  are  bard  to  find. 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 
Whilst  thou  bast  wherewith  to  spend; 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

•  This  poem  ii  ilio  iiioompl«tely  printed  In  'EnglBnd'iHalkioni' wlMiait  bean  the  ligiumre 
Igitoto.  There  «rs  ume  vuutlon*  in  the  tweotj-elgbt  lloes  tbere  given,  u  in  the  oua  bafon  m, 
of  grvre  in '  Tha  PuiionaCe  Pilgrim,'  which  in '  ED^aod'i  Helioou '  is  jimap. 

'  Up-tilL    This  is  given  againil  in  '  En^aod't  Balicon.' 

*  Btan.    In  '  Engluid'i  Helicon '  beatU. 

'  The  poem  in  '  Engluid's  Helicon'  here  endi)  bat  tlie  two  Unea  witli  whioh it  eoadodM are 
wanting  in  '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.' 


~CT 


THE   FASBIOHATB  FILaBIU. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal, 
Boaodful  they  will  him  coll : 
And  with  such-like  flattering, 
"  Pity  but  he  were  a  king." 
If  he  be  addict  to  vine. 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 
If  to  nomen  he  he  bent, 
They  have  him  at  commaudement ; 
But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown : 
They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before, 
Use  hia  company  no  more. 
He  that  ia  thy  friend  indeed. 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need; 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep ; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep  : 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  eigns  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


SONG. 

Taks,  oh,  take  those  lips  away. 

That  so  Bweetly  were  forsworn. 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vtun. 

Hide,  oh,  bide  those  hills  of  snow, 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 
But  first  sst  my  poor  heart  &ee. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee  ■. 

'  Tha  collectian  eotitlftd  '  The  Pauionate  Pilgrim,'  &c.,  enda  with  the  '  Sosnet  to  Sandt;  Notaa 
of  Hiuio,'  vhich  «a  hava  numbered  xiz.  Halone  «ddi  to  the  ooUeotioD  this  exqateite  eong,  of 
which  we  And  the  flrat  verM  in '  Heaanre  for  Ueaanre.' 
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VERSES 


ADDITIONAL   POEMS  TO  CHESTER'S  'LOVE'S  MARTYR,'  ]601. 


Let  the  bird  of  loudeBt  lay, 
On  the  BoIe  Arabian  tree  •, 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be. 
To  whose  Bound  chaete  wings  obey. 

Bat  thou,  shrieking  harbinger. 
Foul  pre-carrer  ol  the  fiend, 
Augnr  of  the  fever's  end, 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

>  Than  li  ft  onrioni  o^ncidoDcv  In  «  puSBge  in  '  Ths  Tempest:'— 
"  Now  I  will  beUoye 
Tbat  tbera  ue  naicomsi  that  in  Arebis 
There  ia  one  tree,  the  phrenix'  throne."  _, 

■ .",;CiLK>*^k' 


From  this  session  interdict 
Evei7  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 
Save  tho  etgle,  feather'd  king : 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict 
Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white. 
That  defunctive  music  can  ', 
Be  the  death- divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  hia  right. 

And  thoQ,  treble-dated  crow. 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  tbou  giv'st  and  tak'st. 
If  ongst  oar  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 
Here  the  anthem  doth  commence ! 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead ; 
Fhcenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 
So  they  lov'd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  bat  in  one ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none  : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 
So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phcenix'  sight : 
Either  was  the  over's  mine. 
Property  was  thus  ^pall'd, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  seme ; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 
Reason,  in  itself  confounded. 
Saw  divtfion  grow  together ; 
To  themselves  yet  either-neither. 
Simple  vrere  eo  well  compounded: 
That  it  cried  how  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  I 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none. 
If  what  parts  can  bo  remain. 


„Gca^'llL' 


Whereupon  it  made  thia  threne  ' 
To  the  phcenix  and  the  doTe, 
Co-Gupremea  and  stars  of  love ; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 


Beauty,  truth,  and  laritj, 
Grace  in  all  simplicit;. 
Here  enclos'd  in  cindera  lie. 
Death  is  now  the  phceniz'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 
Leaving  no  posterity : — 
T  was  not  their  infirmity, 
It  nas  married  chastity. 
Truth  may  seem,  hut  cannot  he : 
Beau^  hrag,  but  't  is  not  she  ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 
That  are  either  true  or  fair; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 
■  Threne— funanal  song. 
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For  UbittraSoM  to  tie  BottneU  md  the  other  Poem*  qf  JKobpcn,  the  readtr  i$  rrferrtd 
to  Iht  vbhme  ot  '  Stcdib  or  SaAcantrnt,'  Book  x.,  pag«  IS7, «( ttq. 
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EXPLANATION. 


It  lias  been  fouod  coareuient  to  arrange  (he  refereuces  undar  tvo  heads. 

The  F1B8T  Ihdex  i^  for  the  most  part  GLoasABUi.,  hut  it  aUo  refen  to  explanati<w 
which  are  more  difiiise  In  their  character.  The  words  which  are  in  lUilio  are  those  whicb 
inay  be  explained  briefly,  and  often  by  the  addition  of  another  word,  approaching  to  a 
synonyme,  which  ^ves  the  sense.  The  words  in  Roman,  principally  referrii^  to  olijecU, 
eutlomt,  and  ancient  and  proverbial  expreuioiu,  require  a  more  lengthened  explanation, 
which  will  be  found  under  the  passages  referred  to,  either  in  a  foot-note  (designated  by  s) 
or  an  illustration  (designated  by  i). 

Thk  Second  Index  is  of  the  Dbamatis  Febsons,  showing  the  names  of  the  Charac- 
ters which  occur  in  each  Flay,  and  the  particular  Act  and  Scene  in  which  each  appean. 

Tfie  reference  are  not  made  to  Volume  and  Page,  but  to  Pi;.ay,  Act  and  Sceyte.  The 
PoiHB  are  referred  to  by  their  titles.     All  the  references  are  abridged  as  follows  :— 


:.  W.  iSnry  Wins  of  Wlitdm. 
:;.  E,  Comedy  or  Emm. 
T.  8.  TimlBg  of  the  Shie". 

"  dnmniFr  NIgbt'a  Dnu 


rh  Ado  about  N* 
>lfth  Night. 
loa  LUto  It. 


TuBpst. 

Kiut  RIcLiud  11. 

K[iit  Henry  IV.,  Put  1. 

KlDfilI«irylV.,Fi>nII. 

King  Henry  VI.,  Act  I. 
KlncHenry  VL.Futll. 
Klof  Htuy  VI.,  Pwt  UI. 


Ktng  Henry  VIII. 


Olhello. 

Tinion  of  Athem. 

TtdIIu  esd  Cn^dL 
CorioUnOL 
Jollu.  Ck_i. 


These  two  Indexes  comprise  all  that  are  properly  references  to  the  works  of  SluUcspere 
A  tpvrd,  or  a  tentence,  is  desired  to  be  referred  to,  when  the  passage  in  which  it  occun 
require^  explanation.  In  the  foot-note*,  or  the  iUuttratUms,  such  explooatioa  is  to  be 
found,  the  Index  citing  the  paggage  to  which  reference  b  made ;  and  thus  showing,  at  om 
view,  how  words  are  employed  in  peculiar  senses,  either  varying  or  alike  in  distinct 
plays.  In  like  maimer  the  name  of  a  eharaeler  is  to  be  found,  in  connection  with  (be 
act  and  scene  of  each  play.  But  it  is  obvious  tijat  a  large  portion  of  the  Commentary  of 
this  edition— that  which  is  comprised  in  the  Introductory  and  Supplementary  Notictt,  and 
in  the  Historical  Illuttratione—ia  thus  excluded  from  the  Index  ;— and  this  exclusiwi  i) 
rendered  necessary,  partly  from  the  great  extent  to  which  the  references  would  run,  even 
if  they  were  confined  to  names  of  persons  and  books ;  and  partly  from  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  digesting  into  the  form  of  an  index  those  matters  which  are  purely  critical  and 
speculative.  • 
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ApciH!n->]»oiii.    IL  R.  T.  1, 1, 

Apotheruy,  Roidh'i  d«KripI<aii  sr.    H.  J.  t.  1,1, 

Appual.  hibfoni  or,     M.  A.  11.  t.  t. 

C*rllng  dw  (UtalDB  of  X  flaw  dsublat. 
Afpayd   alMta,  pleued.    Lik,  h. 

HtgnOt  coDwij  ud  Uiou  itI  well  afpoV-'' 
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Sain,  iwin,  you  diiigDiu  oltht  night,  thu  duniln| 


Maty  on  'i,  t  ionic,  ■  T»rj  prslty  (ant  / 
Tb'  h.uti  of  old  gin  huidi ; 

tadrti,  I  bid  tbn  ban  hr  Proteui. 
Sue  aMrl—ta*«t  eouit.    B.S.lfi.  3,  ■. 

My  lord.  In  the  Ma  oowlbe  dMh  ittt«d. 
BUUlKO-Ukg.    1  i.l.m. 

Knl(hi,  knlKhl,  food  nuMhn,— SufltHhiitf. 
Qutud,  vhrnn  Uh  anclt— ■lli4«n  lo  tlw  t*la  of  fUlpu. 

Think  il'i  tuurrf,  a^aii  (Ai  Msli 

Ilvh  dauUfully  pnmoiuH'd  thy  thniU  itult  ••) 


So  ilidn  ha  ilswD  npoii  hit  (nliud  bi 


BED 

a.    N.  W.  1. 1(. 

Bnta.     B.  F.  ill.  T.>. 

Tt^a  hoodsd  nlonT;  ud,  ■hn  It  >]ip»n,  KwlD 

fl«»*«*n^— itrins^TwdlM.     V.  A,». 


Not  napping  (/»  the  boyndtormadcAty. 
i«I  jet— J*t  Imbedded  or  eel.     L.  G.  i, 

X  Itiooeind  nvoun  ftom  n  muad  •)■•  dnv 
Uf  unbei,  ciyMiil,  utdof  taUedjel. 


BICD 

HhUcIIow.    H.  F.  U.  »,  i. 

Nir,  but  Ihi  DU  thu  «u  fail  k^AillW. 
UwlUm  liflgKUi.     L.  11.  3^  i. 

Thv  wuntrv  givef  tat  proof  aiMl  |v«fl«dm 

The  poor  beiilt,  0<M  hs  bMd  upon, 
lo  eotporml  ■"■'•''uu  lliuU  >  piag  u  gr«i 

D^iua.    O.  V.ll  1,1. 


INDEX.— 1.  BLU 


Het)iDUKliI,lli>) 

Uilli.    H.  A.  It).  3,ii. 

W*  mn  like  (o  proTt  ■  (sodJ)'  ciiiiiiis4Jt)-,  belu  u 
up  of  Uteee  lueii'i  HIU. 
BlUe.    II.  «,t(.P.  Ir.  7  ■. 


WliUhi-udTice!'''''        ^ 

Thai,  tCer  ^(reetliMr,  ipetlu  Uie  king  of  Pnn» 

ThT^rro-^'mijMiy  of  EnfliAd her*. 
ScMKv-beluilden.    H.  E.  K.  I,  •. 

I  ibofiM  lu*ft  been  bf/uAttUg. 
Belc^-laMdtalm't—ieimti>lnt.yintlon.    0. 1.  l,a. 
Muall>etcl«'3iyi<fc;ln'<f 

Sj  dehllor  and  ciedilor. 
Ikllou'i  brirte^oom.    M.  1. 1,  •. 

Itll  thv  BfUima'i  bridt^nom,  lipp'd  In  proof. 

Hrnkt  tdlcti  for  ,...11)-.  to  lopporl  uuiert. 
Bimxlfd^hfmljfi.    T.  S.  If.  1.  ■. 


0>.y«ll 

Ilni 

.Arrgwiriaue.bM- 

Btminki 

)-.olly.    ll.l.»... 

n<..no»n.D..a:,tel, 

otbtoxfrc* 

The 

•lBaeo(lU.-m. 

WhlUtlh 

IV.lMlVri 

Alu 

Olt  to  J>Uy  >itl]  tbe  act 
dd™t.id.pertnot 

ffr.r. 

Su» 

ohim. 

BtrtWi- 

1.1... 

JBttiroiwit— diiinaght,  diuneted.    T.  8.  Indogtloii,  t, 

fl«««(v.)-pour  forth,     M.  N.D.I.  l.«. 

&IMiii(ii.>-*Uoir,  •ulT«.    fl.  il,  ■. 

»0  loiioj  to  mj  Bother, 

That  h*  might  not  bettem  the  wlode  of  heiven 

Vldl  her  flue  too  mugbly. 
BMUrUtJA-nlthbeilFrikllL    I.oe.i. 

Pot  banhen  wih  1  '11  hum  on  Ttrquiu  ttlll. 

While  thon  on  Tereue  dnani'.t  l«ftr  aUI. 
Siial— bml  In  u  nnili.     Ho.  fii]  ■. 

I  miy  b«  »r»t)fht.  Iboiigh  th»y  theuuelrej  be  Affi 

Aft  Btfii  ofSiMJita^tm  f*ll  upon  Atetpul. 
VtTj.    H.  E.  I.  A,  n. 

In  all  thie  noble  (ny,  Ue  brw^hl  *Ui  bei 

On»  cue  iibiowl. 
Bewray  (T.)-^lu>ier     H.  I,T,  P.I.  I,  a. 

llirr*  oomei  Ihe  queen,  wboae  Loolu  b«vny  iter  J 
Bewrcv  (*.)— rereaL     L.  II-  I,  n. 

He  did  tntn^  hli  pcactloi. 
fl()mad£i>yBi«— (afiheribu  beTODd.    Ijf.VLt,: 

For  nine  ■•  iayw/'tavwf!' " ' 
Smriui—terMi  of  nmtnnpt.    tt.  1.  S.  P.  i*.  I,  a. 

Oraat  Ben  ofl  die  by  vile  bntmawi. 
BUioflhawmU      ].  II.  I,  •. 

UoiiiB.>dltT.  tbe  Wit  </!*<  nrU. 


Tim.  Ku 

ock  me  down  » 

th'em 

na,  take  lUa  p 

|«,fct 

Ch^lrn^  C^pl'd  at  tbe  Uahl:  ud  bi  unde'i  t* 
raadliw  thg  cballnfe.  nibeeribed  hr  Capid,  ani  ch. 

Kideorltaly.    M,  V.  T.  I,{. 

The  cron  doth  aing  aa  nrairtlT  m  llHltrk,  »a!. 
BMi,  decelr'd  with  painted  gTapna.    V.  A.  a. 

Bvon  "P"'-  *w*i  itenfi mti  fabiiid  jnfm, 

Siwmi.  Wt^tK^laihlabermnii 
UauaA.  Hie  umd  of  Birwam. 
fitrtt-AMT'i  UK— corponi  bins 


That  n»  aha  b  beooM  u  Nut  M  L 
8l(«l-«raithi,  duk.    M.  A.  IK.  i,  ■. 

She  laaald  mat  the  gnnUeman  ihoald  be  her  <Mti 

If  Mac*,  why,  oatnre,  drawing  of  an  uUe, 
Mute  ■  foul  blot 
Black  Monday,  oriicln  of,     U,  V.  li.  1.  i. 
Black  Amlar. 

O  neh  (kUe  heat,  wrapi^d  In  repentant  »lil. 
Thy  hajt)  tprio^  atlil  UatUt  and  ne'ei  frowa  old  1 
BIiK'kei-dnlallDU.     Bo.  cl,  >. 

TlieH  Mc«A«  gBTe  my  heart  anolhar  ygnlh. 

Bleaeil  IhiiUe,  vippoard  tMoo  of.    H.  A.ill.  4,  i. 

Cardnua  baoedlctol. 
BleariBi  the  mairlue-biid.    H,  N,  D.  t.  S,  i. 

To  thi  bHttarid»4ed  wlU  we. 


I'll  biaaing  Atj  of  yo 

Thlia'iD^'Uidtl 

Our  doclom  Hy»  thij 

•d  will  I  dimw.    H.«.  1 

BlaidwiUnnwoa 


'.  I.  ». ». 


J  gl«  thy  aoul  to  hiB  Hum  •eiT'.t, 
Biood-HiatnnI dlqmritiMi.    T.  Ath  It.  I.a  (SeeL'y.i.1 

When  man**  wont  Bin  iMte  doe*  too  much  good  I 
MoodleB.    tl.  I.SP.  ill.  ),  a. 

Olt  lut*e  I  awn  a  I inrlf -parted  ghoat. 

or  uhy  aeiDbUnte.  mea(re,  pak,  and  HoDdtef, 

Being  all  doeended  to  the  labouring  hniK. 
S(«»M— ynnnf  mm.  Bower  of  tbe  nobility.    L.  U  a. 

whoK  nreil  harlngi  made  tiM  Uuiuw  doM. 

lii; Uwi my  ban.  VR 


Bna-lnlothsbuviin.     R.  T.  It.  1,  m. 

Young  Voik  he  li  but  in*,  becauH  bulb  thei 
HucH  DOl  Ihc  high  pnihctlDn  of  or  l«. 

Nor^k.lhrow  down,.™  bid';  Ih«n  li  no  twf. 

BoMi.  av.  1.1,1. 

Nit,  glTfl  me  not  the  hotia 
I  Ul  boord  him  prvHnlly. 


The  uuwei  It  •>  mdy  u  ■  tcmmMr-j  (>a;i. 

And  you  Ibllll  biro 

<™r(^onai-w„„ 

Si"£::i"'^ 

iiiarilii>.oh>lkjt»n 

»o(»l-dog  ef  •  jjKtlcultr 

ES.T»^^;^V'^l: 

fl™t*-r™.tah«rt.r.     L 

lll.(...    (^,..L.i.<. 

Iftund  or  epuilel,  bmJi  or  Ija. 


I  'U  Un  ud  dM  1 1 


Offet-n  me  tnwr 


rioue  KOiuiblQ  fo*t, 
d  Inn  thy  fkee  In  peno 


Biawli.    L.  L.  L.  11 


Zi  kibil^l'cuo  y'oD  w'h^  f  thK 
li  hkU  t>>-h»>k  tha  outn  U  Ub.    C.V. 

Van  will  wc  trio*  inc*  Um. 


I  doing  ooiWdi 


doing  DOCIUDg  for  a  bnle. 


■led  tr»r. 


1  ipent  with  ajitif^ 


BriM4--pd-af.  T.  C.  1  a 
Thf  herd  hub  mon 
lllin  by  the  tiger. 

flpiM-Trtll-l'l-     A   C-  Ul 


majnau  bjr  tbt  (riw 


Mutt-  liAog  thee,  brxJi  t 


-Vigo  trODcA  In  (his  ilMutlpg  wotld. 


Sic,  't  i>  your  bnnAer  C^'w  >t  the  daai. 
rotiohtyoH  CaurJkaiHf'-dldTOQHOouipuyOAeu  twuti 
Good enn, Own:  tm^ycm  OaarJkiiHr 


INDEX.— I. 

:;.  I.  a.  i.        Bs  Ua^by  hli  he 


Bnlni  And  AnLvir,  vntionj  of^' 
Brstu  Uh  n^lit  bcbn  Uw  butle 


itueli.'    J.C.U.1,<. 
n  titutli'i  'FIgUich.' 


,— ^m] 


undcf  life. 


B*  tboa  mT  wlrnen  llut,  H^nit  mr  will,  I 
BnUt,  dath  or,-^Kiin  Nrmh'i '  Fluurch.'    J.  C 

Cams,  poor  mniJDi  or  MtDdi,  ia. 
BicVi ('.>— bend.    II.  4,  S.  P.l.  I.m. 

And  u  tbs  wnuh,  >hi>K  lf»F-««kiiii'd  ia 

Ulic  (iKngthlni  hi 


BtckierAwy  in  limpLn  til 
£•;•— 4iDtHobUa.    T.  S.(.  e,  ■ 

Tiufi  1  ID^ !  feu  bof>  w 
fliyf-tJTTOrt.     Cy.  ¥.  A,  «. 


WoDndlDfltivJrto  dnth.  rlH  npind  All, 
~       ig  bar  taU,  Ihit  bii  hud  ibikn  wilhal. 


Wu  vrooglit  ly 

flyil^jr'n>if>JtlAl-i1iFmTi.«in>linl]T.     L  1.9,1 
0^  dai/ani  mghl  be  vrongi  db, 

By-ptepinff — fllvidfriTiiwIjr  peeping.    Cy.\  T,  k- 
Then,  &^pnph}  In  in  evB, 
Ikiv  and  luLutroai  u  the  injekT  light. 

q 


Brran'i'BrldeDrAbTdrii.'llnnnoin.    A.I,.I 
Uoed  yonlh.  he  weni  but  Culb  Is  >ub 


JU-wter — gertsr  i 
Fuke-etsektug. 


offtrtet.    H.4,F.R 


I  1  like  Ihil  proud  ininlting  ih 


I  'PluUidl.'    J.C.I. 


Let  me  htve 

men  ■bout  me  Ih 

«■ 

.T,  offer  orihe  c. 

rown  to,— (lom  N 

nb'e 

PlnUreh." 

'■ 

'aj   Cua-  t 

llniwhitliithehinc-d 

m-d 

«y 

of.— trom  Noith 

■w 

IMIC 

/  J.C 

■ 

All  the  Hnlt 

nrljo 

tea 

.'S.^A.C,',* 
Wheiefimii 
Appeuthu 

tfa  aeopun.-^nmi  N 

the 

'PlnUi 

M 

'^wtldt'^lh. 
B.    R.S.  l.», 
And  Ihre.  I 

qneen  of  Egypt* 

nthe 

11^ 

the  eleoei  of  Aiheni,  wblcli  the  Bi/tiu 


TiotUnt  the  eleoei  of  Aiheni 
Did  r>1h«F  tell  tlinn  Inmple. 


'    '  IfbatideienFcencb 

Id  ten  thouHnd  l-^glUh  to  their  fide. 


It  ihnDiclcii  nlla  knaw  h*mir. 

i.  L.  1. 1,  ■. 

iroud  to  be  «r  Rnwiud-i  ion, 

To  be  ulapled  heir  In  Frederick. 
Cifm— oeedbr  Hoiteitforqulni.    II.  4,  3,  P.  U.  4. 

SIckofieaJM. 
Olplinmli-editimiWromVoilh'e'FluUrch.-    J.C 

Thrin  huh  CUphnmie  in  her  tleep  erl«]  out, 
CnlTn'-gnu.    Cy,  II.  I, «. 


l.et  the  prieit  In  nriiUee  vhlM,/^--  i 

Th«de&ii«i.eii.D;kM..,  jXiOO'jIt' 


C™ioii-a»d.iJe«i>tl7fuTcliHr.    So.  Ul.  ■. 

Liks  >ton«  ofunnli  Ihcf  thinly  plugd  lit 
Or  oapaU  Jewftli  In  e1i«  cvcuiet. 

CapOaa  ami  utuiAJ*— upible  of  nuitliii,  bat  no 


Thiinlghilbolduioldu 

Carack — tb0bI  DFheHTt  bordon. 

■FlLlUl,  h*  to-night  hilh  boi 


iKkbca.    So.  liJ.i. 
Vat  1  l^n  tu'd  It  aTih  ■  curd  o/ia. 


Cudfd.    B.  «.  P.  P.  Hi.  t.n. 

Curiti  hli  Hits ; 
Ulnilid  bb  ii>T>ll]r  vith  arplDg  fooli. 


'  "'could  thllHFTJ 

A  VATf  drudge  i>fhUurfl'a.  lun  ■' 
Olrfal— ehoil ,  jwuul.     A.  L.  lil.  i,  ■. 


.— L  CEN 

The  pon^e  Tioletf,  imd  marlioldi, 
SlullH  (  mrptt  hug  apon  thy  gtm 
Cunt  knlghti.    T.  N.  III.  4, 1. 

He  li  k^ht,  dabbed  with  onhUxhcd 

CupatiUd.    T.B.It.1,1. 

The  aarfOli  laid,  und  eTerylhlnf  in  a 
Cur™— jMdng.     if.  <,  F.  V.  m.  I,  «. 

Mingled  till  royilty  with  Birfuijr  (Ml 
Cuiluei  hi  the  (Ime  or  Shekipne,     A.  W. 

Our  wmggoD  il  piepu'd. 

QuTTlni!  <nli.     H.J. 1.1. •. 


Cw-ODbldg.     1 


T  sue.  tby  bihit. 


::uiini  uid  Brulu.  qounl  betireen,— from  N'onb'i  ' 
Unh.'    J.C.  K.l.I 

Hoet  Dobla  brother,  loa  lun  done  me  vnDg. 
:«iliAdeilbor.-^h>mNonb'('inQURh/    I.Ct.  j 


Letting  1  due  not  out  upon  I  mnld. 

Like  the  poor  tat  T  lAe  aangf. 
•  Celsb  thiit  Btch  en,'  notice  ot  tho  mrk.    A.  L. 

Whit  ■hill  he  hiTe  Uut  kJll'd  IbB  dsotP 
COfiiJ-lnlMtrlOf.     B.  I.  Ii  0.  .. 

Whet  Hy  yoa,  Slmnu  CatHtgt 

Cbuet™.    A.W.  II.  3.e. 

CaWe*— crefty  •»!  to  dooelTe.    H.  I.  1.  ■. 


nv  ]>nc«tj»en 


Applied  .,«««,^lBnng.ft» 
CTUrte.    H.  il.*.I. 

TMIwdTf 

(kinlor  Cutle.    M.I.S,.-. 
Thug  of  CbiKlur. 

ho-  lot  the  gin^  iranpet  bio 

•rkbUul 

""■-       --'■,£'^i'.'5..ww 

C»fW>(>.)—gl>e>n  opinion.     O.  V.  1.  t,  >. 
Should  enimt  Ihoi  on  lonl;  gmiUeBm. 

To  gtn  U.^  »•(«■  of  ihCH  nn  repwU. 

CIuiuh'i  ■  Kolghfi  Tile.-  M.  N.  D.  I 
lllppoljl.,  1  wao-d  lh«  Willi  m; 
dutKefi'Knlght'iTile.'    H.  N.  D.U 


Cm«— 


nm— Judga,  «il°ii<r>-    So.  olTlii.  ■. 

Ot,  If  Ihey  hl.Tf,  iihB™)»niJ]uit|;nniil9«l, 
—  -       ~«(ilitlywlULllhB)'«w  Might? 

T.  8.  T.l.». 

LI  yon  If  1  wnr  pvul  ud  ^lil  i 


ChalLeng*,  le(il  oh  •)(  th>  1rg^ 
Tan  iihlU  DOtba  mjjiu: 

deUuW  tiH  for  the  cajMnir. 

Ciatgt  (T.y^ur,  gin  >  dif 


CidugK»—*  child  efauged.    W.  T.  Hi.  S,  a. 
Thli  to  KHH  (AmdiJi'v  . 

'Ld  pncondinfliohinn.    M.  N.p,  iE.  I 
r  lud  u  iveet  n  cAoajw^J. 


C4gneMr(— Uh  Inlp  otletttn.    R.  T.  II 

luy.  wlihoqt  fJuracarrt.  ItrDflliVf 

Cl9nia»-4Meripiloii»,  oflld»l  dedgiMiloi 


AU  'i  -Aar-d  when  tia  li 

rn— wofk.    A.CIt,  13.. 

By  loch  poor  pirfon  »■ 

And  don  tlu  mnnnt  c 


mbld  thit  mLlkii 
'lu:    wbf  •honU  thli  shirjK  °' 


Clurhig  OoB^-H.  4,  P.  F.  II. ) ,  I. 

Chulot  drtwn  br  llM,  «t  IhB  btplltm  of  Hearj  Pri 
SutUnd.    M.N.D.UI.l,*.  „  ,  ., 

A  lion  unong  Udm  !•  ■  noB  drndTal  tblaf. 

Foi  Dljlit'a  nrift  dngoni  cut  Iha  douli  Aill  ful 
Citejto"  »M— omiteUntlon  of  ths  OiMt  Bwr.    II.  » 
'Cfciriii' •«■■.  i»  o»r  (h«  now  chlMiwj. 


[■.'Knlghfi- 


TJo.'    M.N.  D, 


ChueH^deKrlptionofHocloruidTrollu.    T.C.  I.E 
Chaiun'i  dHcripUnB  oriha  putlog  aTlVolliu  and  Cm 


Foi  the  iBgredieol 
I  wtll  tn 


HoUiinkB  your  l«lu  ir«  tod,  your  cAttr  oppoll'd. 
CfaoiMr,  noDMUry  of.    R.  T.  i.  9.  J. 

OnDonaw.towoid  Cfcrwy  wlih  jouiholj  load. 
Clirwilytam— kldglon 


,  ft  evetnJgbTBt  Lo  o  good  wit. 


or  yaac  nft  chrverU  a> 
If  youmlnhtpltftOt  lo 
rtin.    E.J.  II. 


il>|>.)— R<nk. 


itnoo  would  ttttln. 


ii,  tlut  Btretcheo  fnn  ba  inch 


id  thoj  in  Fnnoo  of  tho  ben  Mk  »ad  ■Ulioi 


C4iUt»— FTododDf.    M.N.  D.U. 

Tbo  eUUkf  ftutoniD. 
CUni^taa.    U.  M.  II.  I,  (. 

Ttaey  m  not  CAiM  <Ni*a,  b 
Chiromuicj.    Id.  V.  11.1 


"laS 


In  pie  lino 


1  will  m 


fio^ld  -ill 

To  dpboT  ma  bov  fondly  1  did  doto. 
Cheppino.    H.1I.>.I.  . 

By  tha  iltiiodo  of  ft  lAajpjBM. 
Clij^f  J>ync*— Prancb  obich  abuga  iHo  mronlng  ol 

Tb»  c*ifptftj  RiTM*  wo  do  not  ondmtftnd. 


CTrfl— twollon,  pompond  jlulloni.    H.  ».  F.  P.  II.  » 

t5mio,~*om  Nonh'. '  Hnlftn*.'    J.^li.  I,>- 
Ral  whot  of  Cictnt 


91  Ono,  lAi  pen. 


.    M.M.fT.l.i. 
;    l.clieniHtlllUil 'tdUEllon; 
.1,  I  Ctu.  TOuU  pisl*. 


ClUtKU  lo  Ihdr  lit 


CUplhTHirn)'  lort.     V 


id  da/-  i*iri(//Hj/  /v«. 


•  ivtct  buuty  in  bcr  A 
(UughTei  of  AgeaoF  hi 


ir  tly  fi^tuJfp 


It  •hill  mike  honour  l^r  ti>»- 
(Jyl  ifc  rwl— (inueUety).    9m  a«™  (A»  pt..    O.V.  * 

Huff  oft  hut  thou  lUh  peijurjefr/IMfrint. 
anpam,  afght  or,— rran  Nonh'i  'Plsun^.'  A.  C,  lil.l.i 

N4ugh..  i,..igt,t.jln.ughll 
Clsapaln  tikcB  b^   Proculelus,— fhini  NoRh'i  '  PlDUnh. 

CleopUn,  ieub  <it,—rn/m  North'i  <  PloUreh.'  A.  C.  t.  t,  i 
Cbbi  Ihimiih  Syria 
Intendihl.Joiinicr- 
QbIihiM— bright vlthitngllniomuHoti.    Q.E.l.l.i. 

All  cJunaat,  ill  Ln  gold,  like  bHiben  ginU, 
Shone  doiTD  the  EnglUb' 
Clothler'i  r>nl-   L.  It.  g,ii. 
me  A  dfjOvn'tyvrd. 
'aai»,bitlt,iB'iT<B1iiaiu,ti-\Ve\  heat  them  dm  n. 

Lute  alH  Qjarteth  to  the  ety. 


Coat«  in  bsnidry.     H.  F 
Two  of  the  Dm,  111 


wbich  the  eeokge 


;h  the  uay. 
■ring  by.    11.4 


Gk4j»K1F.     R.J.  I.  1,1. 

You'll  Btke.n.u<liiyu 


Cbdk— cock-boat. 


id  yon  tall  aachorlnf  isark, 


The  a«;tborfebelliDn,  Isaolenct,  aedliion. 

"OrVlo'lt.ann'cla.aatb 
OolTeT  or  Dariai.     1 


aa  the  tcdaiy  did  to  the  aelt. 


ic  rich-jeiell'diia?"- ■ifftinat 


\-Bffl*,  a  banUa.  a  eilli«n  id*, 
a  pie.    T.And...»,a. 
oTthe  pa>t«aei<^  1  aill  leac. 

trin^  me  iplcea,  Ink.and  pafH^r. 


Cog  (t.)— lera  applied  to 


ta  G^inaa  ot  my  bloo' 
id  and  tiny  of  W 


k|  and  Ofid  In  aetJoD 


^h'y,  i»  not  thli 
Coleridge^!  remtrkt  an 

CoJfMM-'eanKqnaflo 


Colllna'a  dirge  I 
Colooi'dbal  aj 


FIdeta.    Cy.lT.  t.I. 
lone  o«  obeeqnln. 


O*  (r.Wrlek.    H.  j.F.P.  II.  t,». 
CoaiUraU— betrothed.     M,  M.ii'    ~ 


lIj  ireU^eeining  An^D. 


I  am  OjmWiwd  by  .  laQed  ton 
■  Cone  o'er  the  Doum,  a  aoBie  betw 
and  Englande.-     L.  iii.c,!. 
Como'clAa  iwn.  Beaiy,  to 

Thin 

ppeario.l 
uch  ai  mm 

tlS^"™ 
mn  w-gei  0 

""     If  hr,o™aofjI?^.',"»''n;u.iHl.  ■     ■''"' 
W,  itull  ktn  ihaiTlj  diMonl  In  iha  iphnM. 
CcKfQa—omMen!B.    L.  II.  i.  ■. 

Whni  he,  rannd,  iBd  llilterini  hli  diiplnn 
Tllpp'll  UE  behind. 


puloni.     Il.P.l.l.m. 

Eiu  oiipniW  un1«tFrr'd,  rude,  Hnii  ilutl 
CwpuiiH— ftUov.    Cy.  li.  1,  >. 

Company — comptTtiQii.    A.W.  W,  3,  ji^ 

''-^i'°kS,T.??s'"°'''-"" 

Pro.  Thftt  f  mHf  evmpna  joait^ 
Comfaor^  inidgu — tn^-ilRilo".    T.  C.  <,  *, 


Catfr'it(^n—titac\Met.    B.  T.  W.  i,  n. 
FlKk'n'tL  rebri  ™  ""^'"^ 
Civ'*^  "/  f°°<'  ^'•'iiiir— com  plain  of  Uw  wsnl  at  gooi 
bRedlng.    A.  L.  III.  'i,  ». 

Thu  ha  Ihtt  hiih  Inmtd  no  wit  by  nUnn  noru- 
majr  c^tfhiit  nfgofd  hrteHiitg. 
Ciimplai*  mgu:lf—i}ie  Fnntfa  w  |i]ilndi«.    It.  S.  [.  t,  a. 

Wim  llipn,  >1h  I  nwy  1  cn^nin  tytrlft 
Ccmplau:i—tattotl\y  lund  ■ilhout  ■  lubjome.!  prepsrillon 


n  I,  <hil  Ihou  ilnnildK  «Mn 

CiMIAtI  ivt'iA  im  ha,  m    wilgnc-d  lo  t-a-j  OTll.     A.  L. 
ForcVl  10  oMfl,  but  n«ter  lo  obey. 


ipirf.    0.(11.., 


CcnOiwrj  tre:    J.  i».  1,  n.  (Sef  O.  V.  li,  »,  i.) 

Stindlni  on  >llppen  (vblch  hl>  nlmbLo 
"-■  "jKly  ihiiul  upon  oaiBlI»y/«0- 
uriw.y.    T.S.I.n,  .. 
yd  »  Buy  «-In™  thl>  aftRnoon 


Hob 

Kiiu— RTTca,  i^ne*,  If  coBvenleDt.    T.  N.  t.  1.  n 
When  th»t  l»  Known,  Mid  ^Iden  Mmo  onrtau, 

Otta^vKa™' 
nnln-ehinge or«>ndltlon.    J.I.  I.o. 

For  Bew-m>da  honoot  doih  roini  nm'e  nuwi 

Fat  joatm^i^'. 
CnnTt  (<!.>— tun.    T.  Aik.  It.  i,  k. 

To  jcrnenl  IIIUu 

Convert  0'  the  Imunr,  ifreon  *lrgliilly. 
CmtmiU    unTcrt,     J.  V.  !,■. 

Caimy  fT.)  nunut.     L.  I.  a.  i. 

UMory  thebuilnoH  u  lilull  dndndnna^ 
ConKsn'ra^-ihsft.    H.  «.  P.  I',  i.S,ii.        IQIC 

■"—    Ilcmy'i  dnth.  1  (hi  Ibvn  li  CMAurct. 


CON 


Ung.utltn.    H.  g.  T.  F.  iil. 

CmHiwrt— (Mndalant  ippionrlilori  of  propei 
B.S.  i>.  I.*. 

&Aug,  Go,  wmv  of  yOH,  conTfl^himlo  i 
A"-  frtA-  O  goodt  eoRTBy  J — Cu^ttytn  » 

awiHUd-OTiMi».cnd.     l.ill.  t,ii. 

li  tcATldi^d  ftad  cU^oln'd  from  ftllowihlp 

CdHJSH  t»-)— <>Twpow«.     M.  i,  7,  ■. 

Will  I  wilfa  wiiiB  and  wurI  h  cnimon. 


Cop»  (I.)— ■raranwi.    A.  1 
1  low  to  eope  him  In  t 


Whtj  of  rhft  world'!  lijfbt,  hut*  to  tbemBftlTa 
Ue«n  deuh'a  mott  horrid  ■g«nta. 
CorioUnni,  lore  of,  tn  hit  mothn.    Coc.  I.  3,  ■'. 

Coriotenui  mnding  foi  uJ  (jonialililp,-frooi  North'!  ■  Pin 

Tlut  jon  do  ipuli  Id 

CorioliDBi,   oondonuimtlon 

Cor.  111.  1,  L 

Piiml,  hair  ma  apaak. 
Corlolunu.banlduaentor.—riomNoilli'i 'PluUicti.'    Cor. 

Ul.  V- 

COrlolaniM,  dfpartiira  of.  from  BaaH,— (Km  North'i  ■  Pln- 
Ufch.'    Cor.  It.  I.i. 


North'a''pintiLreh.'    Cor,  ' 


nil  Autdlaa,-'4h>ia  Kortfa'i 
in  to.-ftou  Noith'a  ■  Hq- 
AothH  and  wlfta  of, — from 


Corloluiui,  dnth  of,— ftoni  Nonh't  <  Plutarch.'   Coi.  t. 
Corponl  orhlilloM.    L.  L.L.  11 


Op«iitheir«Q^ardmaalli>,andblead  afrea^l 


Oatltnvmgv  ttma^^Xrwm  of  patty  traffic    H.  4,  S  P.  1. 1,  a. 
Vlrtua  la  of  flo  little  regud  In  theie  ootterVMser  tiawi, 
CO(»*-<inoted.     L.  L.Li..  Ba. 


CoCnr  old  Hllla,  nona  on.    M.W.I,  1,> 
Ibeardnjhawr "— 


H.  II.  1, 


VavJwIk  the  foul  bolott 


CatatrMi—Watitm  or  u 
Tha  pool  coaur/eil 

CoaaterAil-'paTtialt.     So.  liil.  a. 

Doacribe  Adonli,  4Qd  Uio  oamM^/n 

la  ivorr  nffara  1  bavfl  atalT'd  my  e 


*o  knowled^  at  tbo  apart  ttfgward- 


Ciwt  D/'inanf— and 
F.  I*,  fl.  l.a. 

Court  cupboard. 

CoatHua—iaalia  fall  oovrtuji.    T.  N. 

Caia1iAip_p*]iag  CDuRMlH.    0.11. 1, 
Ay.  amile  npon  b«,  do  1  I  wi. 

Cmte— Uaamin.     R.  J.  i.  I,  ■. 

Nay  lit,  otjr  all,  good  oiuii  Ctpolet. 


STTB  chcalti  thJDfl 


(bW-saJF-nied  for  arnlDii  a  baakat.    M.  W.  Mi.  S,  v 

\('b.ra'.tha«W.«^ 
OisfTO— oa™..     M.N.D.lT.l.n. 

WUlc  1  thy  amiabia  dHoka  do  CCy. 
Cls^^T^bolchn.     T.  N.ll.  a.a. 

Yctquoak  eul  your  cokt'i  ealebea  wilboitu<i  nilt 

OnU|^-bCDiliii(.    H.4,F.P.III.  l.n. 

See  how  thii  river  conoa  uh  froate^  In. 
Croafa  (T.)-'Wiiida.    V.  A.  ■. 

With  what  «n 


To  atiow  what  cout  thy  iluggldi  cr 
Hignt  oaillleaL  harbour  In- 
Cnn  our  aagaaiiilua.     T.  N.  K.  II.  I,  >. 

Ctamn.    T.  S.  II.  1,  ■. 

No  oock  or  mine,  tod  crow  tovlike  a  crm 


Then,  't  it  nry  ertdal. 
CredCI-'heliBf,  thing  belierad.     T.  N,  i> 

That  ha  did  range  tha  town  Is  aae: 
Ctadithiioanlia.    T.  1.  t,i. 


CRO  I 

Clnwktduc.    R.S.U.1,1. 

Anf  thy  DBklndaau  bs  Uk<  cnHtgd  n^. 

To  en>p  «  ones  »  u»  long  wlUwiM  flo-ei. 
Cfoibj-hoMo.    E.  T.  m.  1,1. 

Al  <Wy-*uMi  thare  ihill  yon  tni  u  both. 
0« — fc  ooln-     L.  L.  L.  i.  t,B.  1  -»  hi 

Onw— plMBoTnioiHTittmptd-llhicroM.    A;l-jl; 

l^liooH  bw  no  mw.  If  1  did  b«r  jou  j  for.  1  ll 
rou  lu«  no  moHJ  Ln  your  pu»e. 
CroiMiHetlng.    T.  N.  ii.a,  i. 

Vliiod  U  H  Ihofl  e-cr  crod-jBrUrtrf, 

ThK  fellow  h«idl«Ei.  bow  um  «  cmB-(«-/«r. 
Craned  rwordi.    H.  F.  11,  Chorin,  i. 

With  ciowiu  Impsriil,  rro«nt  «nd  eofonett. 
Or«*'i(— orerpowered.    H.  P.l.  >,». 

SlBca  we  hmn  lorki  ta  ulfguud  MMIIirlw- 
Cnnidoa.    O.  lit.  *.i.       ^^  v,     i^-  ^ 

CTTilni.    M.  W.  lit.  i,ii.  (SeeNololoCl.  V.ill.  1.) 
To  Umo  Tlolanl  proceeding!  oU  my  neighbouni 
erg  aim. 
CijthB.    1. 11,  1...  {SmO.  V.  III.  1, 1.) 

It  lU  b™emt  Ihil  praenM,  ID  rry  oi» 

CnoTtlubi.    11.  K.  V.  a, ;. 

Whocriedont.cyiiiiJ 
Cry  lien  a  iatth—ietuoj  •leep.    L.  II.  I,  n. 

diu  Hull  chimbcr  door  1  'U  bau  the  d.dm. 

Till  it  opy  llnl}!  10  dsnl*. 
CiT'dginU'    M.W.li.  S,-. 

Cry'd  ffomt  f  Hjd  1  veil  ? 
Crjiul.    H.  a,  F.  P.  1. 1,  ■.  ^     , 

Bnndldi  your  c^nol  irosKi  in  the  tky. 
Coekoo  u»d  bedge-ipirrow.    H.  4.  F.  P.  t.  i,  i. 

Aj  IbW  nngmtle  gull  the  cootuo  '  bird 

UiDlh  tba  (psrTDK, 
Cmiiiji    liiiniilin.lnini-'     T.S-i.i,'. 

I  «1U  b«  very  kind,  and  UberMl. 

CteiW-^kurni.   H.  4,  F.F.  ii.  i,*- 

Wlwnla  ntaia;;.  bat  In  craft  > 
CHii»— wMdh.    T.Ath.  >.>.•. 

Shuu  thit  Uiey  waited  mmnj,  lo  siia^ 

tUIli  broke  their  beorli. 
Ci— iij  —knowledge.    P.  lii.  V.  n- 

Viito.  ud  e»t«v  -""  endownunU  gte.ler 

TluLO  nobleneB  and  ricba. 
Cofdd  ud  Vokui.     H.A.i.1,1. 

Ctfid  If  agood  haie-flnder,  and  Vatoa  a  rare  **rp 
CipU'abow.    K.J.i.4,1. 

yit  11  hiTe  no  Cupid  hoodwink'd  with  a  ■rart. 

virtue  ilaeK  of  Tin  iiKiit  pardon  b« ; 

Vea,  art  and  woo,  for  l«n  ta  do  him  good. 
CvimiB— iil«iin>,de1kw:y.    T.  Ath.  It.  1,  ■- 

'Hwr  nuKk»l  tbee  for  too  ouch  nriuiilii. 
Orjatiw    emMtaontlny.    L.  1.  l,a. 

For  qnalidei  an  io  weighed,  Ihat  flriMiIyla  e 
ew  auk*  eholee  ofelthR'a  luiiety. 
riiriniiia    Ikatidlnnmna     L.  I.  I,  a. 

WhareRne  ahonld  I 

Slaad  In  the  plague  oreuatim  i  and  psnult 

The  carufiQ  oT  naUoni  to  deprive  me. 

FornrwH  lasnotbevliJi  yon. 
Curled  hair.    Loci. 

Lrt  hlB  bare  UBie  to  tear  hk  nrlwf  iav; 
Carrwt— tuah.    H.  4,  F,  P,  II.  1,  a. 

And  all  the  nvrnl  Dfa  heady  ight. 

1  would  (airy  with  maiier  Shallow. 
Cmn    ihrrwlah.    L.  L.  L.ii.  i,  e. 

D>  DM  (vM  slTet  hold  that  Klt»Tereigutr  I 


i)B«-to  pot  aaide.    M.  4.  t.  l.a. 

CaBatlhou»<(i|^Biei 
flnfti— put*  me  uUe.    0. 1».  ».  a, 
Emy  day  thou  ilitfU  am  with  as 


.    H.  4 


If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dn^i^er 
V'hut. 
DanUi  mode  of  wearing.    R.  J.  t.  J,  a. 
^^  6,H««Tenl— O.wlfel  lookhowoaidaoihterbleedil 
Thli  *HSwr  hath  miata'an,— ftir,  lo  1  hia  houae 
la  empty  on  th*  bulk  of  Hontagua,— 
And  la  mie^hathed  iil  my  diughlei'i  boaom. 
T.  K.  1.  8,  a. 


Dancing  horaa.    L.L.L.I.*,*. 

-The  doci'iv  ^-  "111  wll  you. 

*^  Yoratand  .Ithin  hi.  daaiw,  do  you  not? 

'  CoDM  not  within  hBdaa^ff  by  thy  will. 

I}arraim  (t.) — prepare.     H.  5,  T.  P.  ii.  t,  a. 


So  opptallB  to ,.. 

Dearly — eitrfinelv.     A.  L.  L  S,  n. 

M  r  Ikiher  lilted  hii  biber  dearly. 
DeUli  ind  (he  Fool.    M.M.Ill.l.i. 

Mccelv.  thou  ut  dntli'i  rool. 
OKt—jackolariM.    H,  B,  T.  P.  T.  l.B. 

But  wbUa  ha  thogght  to  itnl  thaiinils  i 

The  kJD^  Tu  iJily  Uofftt'A  tt*aa  Ui«  tftfcJr. 
DecVd.    T.l.(,ii. 

IVhea  I  htie  d«i'il  Uie  m  HiUi  drnpi  fall 


The  bis  n><">A  taut 


D^niu  lAyfimtr  sUhin  uorpcd  br 


DafMt  orjodgmiMiI.    C;,  Ir.  I,ii. 

OtronringtsmiB,  for  */«?i  o/JwdBM"!, 


bg  Ilka  tha  cue. 


IMInd-f>ihli.    H.  A.  I[.  I.* 

Owl  dtfe-a  Um  laid  ihoii 
D^/bucl—toattiitBti,    0. 1.  3,  n 

In  D)'  ^/mt  anil  propel 

Tba; 'le  eloH  ifelfiriiiu,  woiUng'ftom  t 

Tlut  puloD  cuiriat  rule. 
Dallgkted.    U.H.  111.  I.a. 

AaitheddighKilBiiit 

TobiUielnBeijIlnadi. 
Delti(.i.n™,  iBgiJ.    H.  <.  S.l-.  ii.  I.  i. 

HmMfad  Y-^°<°<u>de<t  by!    H.  ir.  !,  i. 
B«lde«,  Id  ba  demoJuted  nfi  apou^. 


aa  proud 


n  MarcCni.  >h 


right.    C.E.I. 

FlM,  hs  ilnieif  yn  A^  ■'■  JUn  m  ri^. 


t<.0-p«.    T.  N.K.ff 
1  may  liipnrt  *Wt  lltUd,  i 


Dais%tr.y- 


'DaatmrtionorTroy/ 


'  neatTDOlaii  of  Troy,'  aitnct  fiom.    T.  C  t.  9,  i. 

Kaat,  award ,  iic. 
iteUmJ'H-'canie  to  an  end.    Cot.  T.  1,  •■ 

DMcraei'if-^eiided.    H.<,  S.  P.  In.  (.  a. 

Devil  or  the  old  Myrteilea.    U.N.  D.  Hi.  3,  i. 

Daw.    Lw.  >. 

Bat  11  the  eulh  doth  iracp,  Ihe  ago  betng  aat. 
jOwfafijn^-dabcblck.    V.  A.  n. 

Uki  k  di-dapptr  peeHuK  throng  a  aave. 
Dial.    A.  L.  W.  7,  i. 

'  Dialogiie  on  Tuts;  apedman  ofcriikiam  in.    H.  1,  F.  P 


1.    M.  V.  I.  \ 


1  n-lllo* 


iinlglic 


M:A.  E 


__ .      ..       diffrrena  bet"een  himHir  ar 

hiikorw. 
^i^ftriaf— dlicoidaDt.    Cy.  iii.  s,  a. 

nut  DDlhing  gift  of  difinug  mulutiidea. 
iKfflorf-irild.    M.  W.  It.  <,  «. 

Let  them  bom  fbilh  a  nn-plt  rnih  >c  mee 

lYith  eoma  dijputd  vmg. 
D»f^flVHfn»comipUanof'^TayougoDda'an.'  L.L.L.jp.1, 

God  dij^yua.dn  all  I 

"'***'L^k^'Si^ll™"flndmJm^d,li« 
>ii.    Luc. 


DiKtadering — disaq  iiandcri  qg,  HuaDdering. 
Togethgr  witli  my  bia..:  KgvMlinj.1 
]tv  the(£llA(■dffn'^elthilpeLLeteaa^ 
Uagn.ol™. 


Fim 

mi  »i[l  did  treapaa  '^lut  hia  1 

Si^f-dla] 

AR  thoii'not  ttolDn,  and  a  Men 

h..    T.C.  li.  »,-. 

titliaaoul.'mongit  many  thonan 

Diapark'dm 

vpatki.    R.S.lii.  I.a. 

Di^ 

i-d  ay  fBfti.  amTlill  d  my  femt 

fli-pji-d— made  tenni  with.    A.  C.  ii.  1»,n. 

VoadUaapfct 


ECH 


WgU.fllFutiton.andlirltliUiiMtbmyKLnn 

DiBabt'il—vatUiBti,    C.  K,  i[ 


mDR-d.    H.4.!:.P.U1.I.«. 

All  bnluibodfjr^t  duCmwr'i. 


d  Umed  out  at  (Mi 


DotrlnHim — ippT«i«t(  hil  pmd  qtiallli«.     Cy.  1.  I,  ■- 

Uiti  i/€t  dfpead—H  yet  iwodlng.    *Jj.  Iv.  5,  ■. 

Ihiciytt  dgptnd. 
Ilii|iiir«ir.    H.  P.  [.  Choran,'. 

LeMli'd  In  in.r  haundi,  thoulil  hmlu,  mord,  mi  tie. 


i,l- 


Dulti.    A.  C.li.  lo.x. 

1 

For  pooT'it  dlnliii 

I«  m*  pUy  the  ( 
Dnmltlm.  coin  of.     Cy.  Ii.  !,  i, 

D^ime^-ittttnytA.    Ltic. 

Andhtth,  la  hia  cfftct,  ■  Toiea  potentlil, 

Ogiblawi.    u.  il.  3... 

tlr  'II  nUh  lh<  huolon  1  if^>^  »( , 

If  drink  rock  natlOicnulls. 
/A«ll  (T.)— loe.    H.  F.lT.  3.  >, 

OiU  (I.) — eitingubh.    II.  i.  1. 1. 
Omwf — Klft-    O.  It.  I.n. 


Ona  iIuiiIe  Ihil '•  In  my  pins 


TliU  wF  ibonld  dr 


'"Si"'    f 


.    L.ii.< 


iivirrup,  tad  through  him 


Hiving  Dsn  mu  tliu  wit  about  ur.  * 
DrM  the  fit!  arr— ]l< 

M  Jie  wnd  ei 

fruit  Aifrtei 
Doeac    G.V.l.l.i. 

Not  n  much  ai  1  duciU. 
DoaUma.    A.  L.II.M. 

ifanUriK,  (heddiiH,  AicMiiH. 
ZNrrf^tfO*— handlo  o/ a  daffger.    M-ll.  I,  *. 

^ia  Is  (ho  lab^t  fflory  of  tliy  praLfOr 
Thai  I,  tliy  enemy,  it  thoe  aitbal. 

nualUBi.    K.J.  n.  (,>. 

A  duclllal.  a  ducUiO. 

Dalle.    H.N.  D.I.  I.  ■. 


Atete  lliy  n«e,  great  ititl 
Donbihov.    H.lil.l.i, 

TBt  ifanb  ihai  onwn. 
gaaif    a  momnful  tlegy.    G.  V.IU.l,  a. 

Tuio  a  deplorinK  iumf. 
Dusp.    R.l.iv.  9,>.    (SoeU.V.  ill.),!.) 

DwMus    Dxelaneholy  aira.     Lue.a. 

Boiiih  your  nimbi*  noUa  to  pleailng  aan 
Diftrcs  like  dumpt  whou  lime  la  kept  «ll 

DunatDape  Hilla.    M.  t.  i,  r. 

Aa  1  did  Band  my  KalcU  apon  the  hUl. 


Eiee*)  and  aretllDx  ofpover,  an  t  might  be. 
To  ifunr  m^dulintf  (bnune. 

And  ait  D<ir  yeitndaya  bare  lighted  finia 
Tha  way  to  ^ly  oini*. 
JJictfl  (i.V-oontinoe.    M.  V.  I.  »,«. 
1 11  rather  dixll  In  By  neceialty. 


Bijer^-aoi^r.  alurp,    H,  1,  T.  P.  Ii.  »,  a. 

Jfsa  tliou  lUlpk'at.  ^w,  him  with  eagtr  t^oid*. 

With  tayer  componndi  we  our  palate  iir^. 
£ai/vo»— lam ba  Jut  dropped.     M-  V.  1.  3»a. 

That  all  tlie  eiali%gi  nhlch  mro  itmk'd  and  ^li. 
Xdr(l.) -plough.     It.S.ili.l.e. 

To  ear  the  land, 
ifo-rt.) -plough.    V.  A.  Dodkatlon. 
^  IJo.fr  al&r»rH.bai.«>.  a  luvd. 
briUaiil.al  of  England.     K.3  1.g,>. 
Eara,  Ungllng  of.    M.  A.  ill.  l.i. 


flu  ntrl%  hapfitr  l«  tha  mae  dWill'd. 
^rthqnake.    II.  a.F.P.IU.  I,  I. 

The  goala  lan  tiom  iho  moiintalna. 
Eailhqnalieofliao.    R.  J.I.S.i. 

^  la  linoe  tlie  •unAfaate  now  eleren  yean. 
fOlS^oaed  adioiWalli.    H.  *,  8.  P.  HI.  I.  a. 

My  lonla.  ihcae  Jiulli  am  »»flF,  .julckly  aoaBor  d 

Wth  youl  ddc  hnclea  qnalnily  «*•-  )  ^  iO  |  C 


Ednidli: 
EJmdli: 


B;  Dm  hDiK 


^/tol— quItkeM.    M.AlT.l.n. 

Ya,  nuTTT,  thai 't  Ihff  ^/^t(  WAT. 
F«p  roi  moMT.     W.T.l.I.(. 

WUl  fou  \ikte}gt/iir  mimtyt 

BeloBg  to  £(OT''- 
Egjpllui  HoUHycr,— fEom  North^i  ■  PlulucJ 

WluH  roRima  (lull  rl«  hlyhcr,  Cbib 

i? N.  D.".  1,  l!™^  """  "    ' 
It  •hall  b*  nICUn  in  e'aht  ami  lii. 
SU—iM  aga,  old  peopls.    M.M.  III.  I.i. 
And  doth  b^  the  *lmi 
OFprUdsdiM. 
£biiUBt~-«oiutLtuvat  quality  ormlod.    H.  F 
OiiF»c«rtei,  that  prajai«t  noWfUHal 

Ely  Place.     R.T.  111.  4,  (. 


f  MbogKir— iwollan.  puffpd  op.     H.  4,  F.  P.  UL  3,  n. 
EmpWonilck. 


le  moat  aoTrtvl^  pnvrlptloD  fa  G, 


Aud^J-Htlllwd  a(  a  hoitan.     H.  1,  P.  P.  Iv. 
^^  Sulfefd  hi.  kiunun  Mareh 

(Who  la,  if  eim  owner  wrro  -tU  plac'J. 

Indwl  hl>  king}  to  ba  njag'i  Id  Wal». 
EagUnd,  deftenc«l«a  aLato  of.     U.  P,  I-  S,  f. 

My  gTMt-jfrar '*'-"— 

Nmrirral  wilh  t " 

Engllah  mvallota,  ignor 

H«  hath  IHlthll  L 
EngUili  bottoBH.    Ml. 


a  into  Ftina.  &c. 
loaof.     M,V.  I.S.I, 
tin,  Fnnch,  not  Italian. 


Agtinat  that  l^oo  t 
Aunaimnt.'enitgo'M 


'ircWfea.dll 


ka  atill  UngfdDLg  at  thy  ahan*. 


TUi  la  Adfj-  It 


U.  N.  D.  i.  »,  ■- 


I  iBMbn  py.    So.  lirilL  a 


ath  of. — trna  Nonh'a  *  Plulaich.'    A.  C 


Brriaj— waudeHnj.    A.  I 
Bona  hia  irriaf  pOg 
An^  — wmndorlDg,  luurtlled. 


.  ud  npembtle  Vcnttiu 


It  drinlt  ap  EBi. 
.QiDtlo  of  tho  Pfi 
WeQ,  I  «m  lack  him 


qahall  i>vm^  throno. 

..    (!««H.  <,  F.  p.  U.  I,a.) 


,g  that  laaa  old  ib  I 


EniUgcd,    L.lY.B.o. 

£•»- niiii].  ImUITannt.    W.T.  ill.  I,  a. 

Which  thall  hate  duo  cauK, 

U^^ir  ewn  cAnnioa. 
£«.  (t.)— mak*  aven.    T.  N.  K.  I.  4,<. 

But  thoaa  ue  •  111  dlipute  whiuh  ahall  Inrat 

Yoa  In  you  dlKBltlca,  and  cm  coch  thiag 

Odi  haaU  doea  loaTfl  Imperfect. 
Jftcr  nnlu -continue  to  aliihe.     Cor.  1. 1.  ir. 

T  la  a-om  Ut««n  M  .»  abaU  anr  Hrllf 

•I^airHanoutorhiallumoui.'    A.L.il.1,1. 

Hy  toDguo  bath  laioog'd  l^oi. 
Evil*.     M.M.ll.l,a. 

Bhall  tto  deairo  to  raao  the  anetiury, 

And  pitch  OUI  eviU  Uienl 

vSh'y,  then'.  M  il  mihe  ardbia^. 


EJempi    nleaiod.  acquitted, 
fWa^it— ucluiled.    II.  «,F. 


Oiu  tf uaty  brotber- 


And  tbo  king  aonc  to.aigbt  I  pnacrih'd  bli  po 

ConOa'd  to  rfAibiru  / 
Eii«a»-cnd.     II.  B.  P.  P.  II.;,  a. 

ThcK  eyea,  like  lanpa  •hoH  IraaUng  oil  k  ap 

Wax  dlia,  aa  dn*lDg  to  their  ^jr^*!. 
Eipediuiu    1.  U.  1,  a. 

Hli  maichei  ate  tiptiial  to  thia  ton. 
fiiptdiBI.'pronipt, nltable.    R.  S.I,  <,*■ 

Erptiirml  uantga  niiit  bo  nuute,  nj  liege. 


EXP                             INDEX.—!.                           FAR 

The  dRl~  of  fall  eye«  ihow/tfr  ■ilhia  him. 

I  vUl  iitlh  111  upAluu  duty  m  yoD. 

Fiiir™nJ-.UMlon»Hi>o.l«di.    M.  N,  D.  U.  n.i. 

He  won  hli  /U^iA  but  H  Ibe  (uhion  of  hb  h«t. 

Fdmniy.     R.  J.  II.  l.i. 

T  h  Uiry  hmto  put  him  on  Ihs  oM  mml  datli, 

To  hiT*  tli'  (1]WW  and  nuU  or  hii  nvflnutL 

To  luce  thl>  tuKl  grntla  beck  ignln  I 

Aiulmwi  ib«  crpnHor  miny  ■  nnlih'd  liglit. 

Ri/i— u«d  u  .  Totb  Mtite.     C,  E,  HI,  «. 

A.«.;muv«tl,«.jaU 

Elptef.     R.T.ill-S  n. 

A  drop  of  wilei  In  the  limklng  gulf. 

Mak*  hute,  tlie  hour  of  dnth  U  tiuta. 

JWIC..)    M.N,0,T,1... 

£:.pr«i.  (T  )-m.k*  kno<n.    T.N.ll.i,.. 

And,  u  ihe  Ocd.  Iwc  ountls  ihe  did  fill. 

B,™.nijKlf. '"'"'"                                                   " 

Hoi  twinning  cherila  (bull  (bell  twoetneee  AU 

'^£JSS£=5S';,.°;S^''-- 

Uponihytulofulllp.. 
a«(..)-letfill.    M.V.l.s... 

IHd  In  euUng  Urn* 

ftflpMlkolour-dlunb.. 

Lwihj  Mi  wiidoni.'not  thy  pudon,  iwty 

niU(T.  ■.}-lglUl.     U.M.II.I.n. 

Agilnil  tliy  pace. 

ThnnjUtudbiulHWihWh.        ' 

Hilun^  tiumi  upon  lili  houH  uid  ludl. 

~t«h  di;p.b.>i!l'«ad  inn.crondii.. 

BiUmic4-Kitti  upon.    A.  C.  1.  1.  n. 

fUfl-leulkU.     Luo. 

■^               LablHiu. 

F«  e>er;  tenr  he/Ub  ■  Tngu  ble«lL 

ghl.  1.  «lir  new.)  I»*. -Ith  hi.  PUthlu.  r™. 

•n>.,  «aln  .gain  ;-it  ha  .  dylog/oB. 

Pilli  on  the  other.    M.  1, 1  ■. 

lh.«BOiIMr 

To  prkk  Iho  ddoi  of  ay  InUnt.  buf  onlr 

Tying  her  duly,  V«Kily,  »it,  >nd  fortune!, 

F.]-.hf>id.u.dh.lr.    M.N.D.l..l.t. 

«j«Mua*»(-ipKn)w-h.»li.    M.W.Ul.s,!. 

Good  xilap  to  your  bearii. 

FdKh.li.    H.V,lll.»,t. 

^1.  The  grouad.  Indem,  U  (iway. 

fUH-wdMutab.    Cy.  il.8,».(SeeC,B,li.«,.,) 

&b.  With  u^er green  lot. 

■TLgold 

Which buyndmliuitH:  onudoth;  ]ru,uidnL 

Diui'i  ruien/uJu  tbemKlite. 

Not  ef  the  (JK  ohlch  Ihtlr  inwlment.  dioi, ' 
but  men  Implonton  of  unholy  lulle. 

isr^^,i«.r^^w.i,. 

"■"-^■^-  '•■•"■i-;,,^*,. 

"'    MyX'Swr.'     '*■'■ 

Fotlou  tttgua,  'gilnil  my  «ning  Inhctkiu 

F. 

Kaqf-We.    W.  T.  i->.  ». ..  ^  ^^^ 

6,  lk«  «lip«.  do  poiund  Iheni  dlTldoMl  /a.  MI, 

Fi,.'l«.:»dbymy/ucy. 

nte^-lo™.    H.«,F.  P.T.I... 

a",s;aEv-nrf4»^™. 

Thou  lart/nctdmuiy  thing,. 

An^-loTe     F.P.I. 

FnctinulaJeiiiHJeni.    J.ll.a.f. 

Let  rr^n  rule  thlun  wonhy  hijme, 
A..ellu>..ypua.lnight. 

Tb.inuUn«otIeru«lein. 

FxOioni.     1.0.1   3,i. 

^«qr-n«dinW0Kn-.:    l,loTe;l,humonr.     M.  A 

B./i«™  for  ledre- of  .11  lh«.  gileft. 

*'"'fl™(    Yrt   _    I    bcLiuloTr 

D  Ptin,  there  ii  oo  ippeiran™  of  fitey  In 

Fni^  (T,>-«ree.  at.     L.  L.  L.Y.I,  n. 

iVe  -Ul  h«..  If  .hi./BJ^  nut,  u.  Mile. 

^■^l/i-^s^x^v- "■'■■■ 

Ptacu-one  po™e»edhy  lore.     L.  C.  ■. 

'TomSTlhlfllllcUd^incy  hMly  drew. 

nulijipi-i  dua.    W.T.  iT.S.'- 
WKh  «.ch  delicate  bartheiu  of  ■  Dlld»' «d  <  Ji^kl-ft. 

Awy'i daM- loTe'e dive.    Luck. 

A  mnitlal  men  to  be  tatlfianf,  ilme. 

"tSJ.'m^iid  blrdi';i'Jii.  ofdlmblni,  high. 

Fanglfd.    Cy.  T.  l.ji, 
^  l<eno<^>.l.ouiA.iFl^wD>ld,>g>rDenc 
Nobler  Ihin  Ib»  It  ooven. 

A....,,....„.j::,s,A£i.  ■ 

'■'-I!=?i.,"ai?j;fe 

Wblehoulwudly  y.rfiDW? 
^.y—cMitwonl  for  drunk.    M.W.I.i,,. 

And  being/hp,  rir,  wu,  u  lh.y  uy,  sAke-d. 
FmrfUil—ll.  F.i..l.». 

Tbe,ArBd  (Olf  running  'fore  the  king. 

Having  no  ^Aif  to  loee.  yon  need  nM  fte 
far— hnuty.     So  it),  ■. 

•Fmitoll,  deuheuL'bnllwlof.    T.  N.  li.  1,(, 

f-onwU.  d«r  Wrl,  ilDcie  1  mutt  needl  be  gone 

Neither  la  in>u<l  worth,  nor  ouEnrd  /Mr. 

Falr-bntalj.     So,  UtIII.  ■. 

fn™.  H.  F.  T.  1   .-. 

No.,nW.cte.ll.,l«. 

Berw/Utn-  h-t^d  -g«  ot,ft*  -«.  bo™.. 

fuUiKi— Amlni,  or  IkHT.    T.S.  111.  1 
Infected  with  tbt/uAioM. 


nr— apHUIUuv,     H.  F-  T,  S, 
WhfchloBdiMiiilooiiIfil. 


!r"TSi»  th 


For  tf  It  •«  Ihe  md 
Tlut  mort  l««t/n» 


tic  I 


Stltlng  li  up  lo/Mr  Ihe  hinii.  o(p»y. 
*  (v.)— .ITilghl,    H.  0,  T.  P.  111.  3, «. 

Thonwert  whit 'I  put,  go /cur  th  J  king  wi 

The  peoptn/aar  tet. 


Fnit  (•.>— u»d  In  tfa>  •ain 
>rt.  Nr>».  formy  Life,  1 
(rid.  Then  nevu  Cntt  I 

Fearfil  yvtrd— fuard  that  is  11 


•tit/™-- 


Il4  Is  complete  iDJ^tKTf. 
^'cdfTHTV— confedente.    W.  T,  I 
Cunillo 
A  /eienry  ultJi  hn. 

[Mhe  dcTll  biTe  bin  not 


hiliioD)— (pplled  to  the  body  u  nc 


By  <n»  tint  la«lu  on  fiederi. 
Fctia^^-fatlTe.    W.  T.  Iv.  S,  ■. 

FtO-^VlB.    L.T.  3,11. 

ftltee-compmnion.     T.N.lii.l... 

felliw)  nut  MiItuIId,  noiin«mydfgn«.l><il/>U(w. 

Faoduy.    M.  M.  U.  4,1. 

ElHlednybntlwrdH, 

irnstirtoda^.tHitonlylH 

Oho,  ud  lucbed  thy  oFiknea. 
Foodiry.    Cy.  UL  t,  ■>.    (Sn  II.  4.  F.  P.  I.  i.) 

Art  thoH  xfevAmi  for  IlliJ  Kt,  and  look'«t 
So.lrgU-lfk.wlt'hou.? 


FLA 

Indent  with  J(tb, 
re  loA  and  lorfelleil  -'^  — 
P.ll.  l,i. 
»elplof/«i.*«i. 


Fib.    \ 


Tlie»i 


P.i>.  I,«. 

oine  or  Cbethu  ChTW.  (p«k/n» 
t»HlT<-.    T.  AID.  Iv.  t,>. 
wretchediun  tidt  glory  hringi  ui 

!k'dji/.. 


*  far-plcrdngyiJV. 

,upiiilliyo'aij(^. 
Hgo.    II.  F.  Hi-  s,  ■.  (.-^  K.  J.  I- 1.  *.> 
And>ju  for  tliy  lllendnliip. 

The  greaui  /ija  u[  the  tubject  held  tbg  duke  to  be  v  i 

No»  I'r  yoa  hire  ■  nulon  In  tlie>b, 

F>M— po11il.ed.    L.  L.  L.  T.  1,>. 

Hifl  dlmun*  pemnptory,  hb  tmgni^iiM. 

/;r*-defli«d.   M.  m,  1,11. 

For  iluquo'i  Ibh  hate  Ijird  my  mind. 

But  wb«D  VOUFCtHIDledUICCy^l/lTlllulinB, 

mf-tliill>,  ihltfU.     T.  C.  111.  !,  I. 

An  you  dnw  bukvud,  ire '11  pal  yon  I'  IbejiUIi. 
FI>dU(  !((;<— deduce  •  Ua.     H.  F.  1. 1,  ■. 

Ilush  Capet  alM,— » lis  UKjpd  the etmtn 

Of  Uu  tiue  line  and  M«k  uTlJliivleitlie  xnat,— 
Toyiiuf  All  n'lK  Hltb  aonie  iliowi  oC  trutli,  sic. 
find  .UmrM—lnd  him  not  out.     H.ill.l.a. 
IfibeyiwUtimai*, 
To  England  land  bim. 

And  tha^'ae  li  (Ibc  the  wl'dch  I  may  go  Iha  Ins)  I  • 

JTae  ('■)— «nten».    M.  M.  II.  i,  t. 

Mine  >en  Uh  veiy  elphi^iDfa  tunctlon. 

E« 

fWJfli^-eadlee 


And  Let  go  by  tlifl  actor. 


L  L.  1, 1, 


Ficenlnke.    H.  i:.  t.  3,  a. 

That  ^.dniJkc  did  1  hit  thiee  tinea  on  tLw  1 
r«ia>dt«u>d«aH.— L.L.L.I.a,i.    <S»  S.  J 

Pinl*om  of  Egypt.    A.  L.ll.S.a. 

1  Urail  ayainat  alltinyiTB-bjra,^,£^^. 
fini— nohleat.     Cw.li.  1,a. 


line  eyea  out  of  their  ajJiane  ben/Urd 
FLied  ouidleaUcki.    11 ,  F.  It.  1,  i. 

FlaodBguit  ftolhetlmeof  iMtn.    O.Lt.  »,  a. 
Hut.  aiui  to  malie  •b* 

"nitfttdfis'nfar  Vn  lime  of  tarn 

TcpoiutLlailoH  andojovlngQngerit. 
Flap^diagoned  it, — W,  T.  iil.  3,  a. 

To  tee  how  thetraytqp-A^uroaadil. 
fliuJI-ioldler'ipoi.der-ham.     L.  L.L.  *.«,■• 

The  car^  rbone  hce  on  a;l«*.-,n  [^ 


nnt—maiien  gn«  ofvliKl.    IT.  «,  S.  P.  Ill, 
FU-n.    M.  M.  11.  3,*. 


I  hiisyui^'d  Ibee  to  thli. 
Felfy—wlf\irdarm.     Lug.  ■. 

Or  tinnt/^y  Inili  in  gfntle  bRuU. 
f«d-liidulgen(.    U.  V.  m.  S,>. 

ThnanwulKy  noLer.  Uiv  rhon  utt  HijWd 

TofiODAAhnud  bJLh  him  at  liiii  requcil. 
Fimd-loBlUh.    Luc.  a. 

Tmcgriaru/Mluulmiy  uiiliilil. 
Fimd-I-KJM.    ao.lll.  K. 

Or  <Fha  l>  ha  u  rtaif  will  be  iIh  tomli 

orhiiKtrioTB. 

Pool-bjmtd  Mil.nce.    C.E.Il.l,..    (SwL.  L.  L.  Y.*,(,) 
'Th\i/iiil-br}fifi,tiaKt  Id  iheeulll  be  left. 

Fooli.    LL.L.V.  1.1. 

Yoiiannolbfgiu. 

VMS«rtUM;r'h»lln»tll>/urcaK*i.snrf,/.'  '"'  ' "' 
For.  O.  fttr,  O,  t)l<  hobbT'tagm  !•  lartM.  II.  111.  »,  a.  (Hve 
L.L,L.lli.  1,1.)  '  ' 

Whow  ipiuph  It,  ■  fw,  n,/-r,  O,  lAi  Mi«.JkirK  It 

/<jf(A(*mcin»-ipeltvM(h.    M.V.Il.t,*. 

Rt  tm  oTifciMrwi— during  tan  ordlniria  it  tba  hbh  tiblo. 

I  dW  tliink  Uwe.ylr  H«  orAmrin,  to  ba  >  prMljr  «!■ 


\  '"hFTit?'''^        *'°*  ***  ■""il'd  Um 


Pur  wador^ar  tite  Uw. 


Fur— liuteiid  or.    II.  t 


For  t^.  r/Ta'''^D('  •numanl  ■ 
■  -.(.lolwr.    II.fl.T.  P. 


R«-J 

RiriJiwf—  d  nln)  J  Fd. 


Aioln.  lr.ny-ayWu«.. 


|f>IU.  M  an;  ^y,^-jN,u  '«'"i 


A  rB£;;cd  fendyii* 

ilDlfdm 

.Ufu.. 

Rir/ri(  (V 

'  i!o 

™.'.idBm>r/clia 

Ind. 

Ferfbilfn 

Cy.lli.t,» 

HS- 

^pi?? 

.-bS-'" 

R»jB.-— 

I.*,S.P 

«'™p^b. 

iul<a,qukdi,><^rca. 

FurlwdAn 

A— iheli«d 

wnconll 

B.-llli>*,JA™d.' 

^  tj'i^  rouni 

1«untha.«ord.   ■ 

Funu^^i 

N.U.i 

y.thliii^viil 

ntlgu. 

/™i/ap«dly. 

nublf  ■111. 

For 

tlltrefoM  uc 

lW}/,r 

■'doiwrUsB//!. 

FuriMf  CMi> — tnilun  In  Ihevin 
Com!..,,  ^n.  S«di^  a.  g 

1.(3.  r.  I... 

miijl.typiKl 

F«rt«.m< 

Uunp  nc»  ^»^ 

Foit«,lo 

Brf.     M.  .. 

For 

FuriKW- 

II.  4,  S. 

Finpnu— nrulKd.     II.  fi,  T.P.  II.  S,  a. 

Fj^apttif — nwlian  ajnlnnt.    A.  C  lii.  Tfcai>   n 
Tbou  liut;>iruk<ay  being  in  &.c^liti>. 


FOR 

.    T.  N.  K.  ii.  i. 


IjBrtiw— 1  lny  forty  pcncp.     II.  E.  il.  3,  ». 


Cnvfl  barbounKC  wilhtn  your  cky  \^t\\a, 
Foai^^mely.    A.  L,  iil.  a,*. 

I  mm  not  ft  elat,  thougii  I  Ihuik  th«  £odj  I  am/t^. 
Fouler.    Cw.lv.  J... 

0,i«<lr«dri>«out<ii>caKi  one  nail,  OH  noU; 

EijhU  by  riglili/.iJn-. 


/Vnuk  (•.}-«r«k  ta  iilnct. 

I1t/ru*lluiilUDlo 

fU«rd-conipi<ul;  Uled. 


Poor  xiinan'i  hnlu  that  Ihty  an  tafi^ITi 
fWyUln^tjfu-boluUUniruLl.    T.  C.  PtslofMo,  x. 

FuUerknlglit.    M.  W. 


JWJ- 


ao  ;  but  inilasd,  Ood  forbid  It  aholild  bs  K.' 
Fm-.woh).    II.  F.  iv.  «,.. 

Thou  diHI  on  point  of/ui. 
Fiiytina — abundant  provition.     H.  Jt.  3,  a. 

Scollind  IkUh/^yuM  to  mi  up  jout  will. 

CbiA  i  for  thalathugll  nituce'a/huu^ 
J^roapoiJ— bothil,  nneuy.    M.  W.  II.  K,  a. 


la*— .tr.     H.  <M 
r>oUi  Ihc  old  boa 

A>ut)/a'ihoii> 


tho  oldjVoait. 

lulinn  tin  MushI,  or  fiatjlil.     T.  i.  »,  a. 
■jpaoulanithlnliEr. 

~ii^,  thai  vnrc  thsir  thmd  n-ith  boon, 
hegnilty,  and  appal  Ihl/rK, 


IdidbutKll  hot  .ho  initio 

kVrAc"- 

*>(«-. 

readied  aero- the  ling 

r-boudof.lutt 

H.  Hi. 

u. Ill,  though  y 

Friar  Tu 

bin  llood'ajirl^iw. 

•Frtaro 

Order.  Orry.'     T.  8.  (y 

mUiejTiir,i/ur<U;,g, 

^y- 

^l 

.    DnelofDr.Caluw 

d  Sir  II.  Emu 

plao. 

aUut'tlia  Heidi  wiLh  m 

Ihiough  Fr,ymme. 

"rh 

A  ipur  thee  on  with  ful 

u  many  Ilea 

may  bo  hollVd  In  thy  tr 

fore,  a  ihon  dbunee  oT 

P.  iii.  (Jo»ef, 

No 

w  coucbw/rffla  the  moui 

i>«<(. 

>-f»e.    H.  li.  1.!.,. 

And/r,«Iblit 

\The™  other,  leil  .tep,  .ii 

et  widur. 

Th«  moody  fimiirr  of  a  KT 

ant  bro». 

My  neoatbali  be  lixf /mil  tu  lial  grm!  fiail. 


fiJjilluil  Mu. 

BDt/a/y  qfkMffAt  again. 
[— quite.     W.T.  I.»,a, 

thou  «>»<'«  a  rough  psdl,  and  IheihooU  that  1  hao 

Fullorbrtad.    H.iii.s.a. 

lie  look  my  hther  groaily,  AU  •■/bnad : 

Wlib  all  hi!  uimealwoad  blown,  ai  rreih  la  M-y. 


And^iS^  m  tbo  I 


That  capability  and  godlike  naaon 


oof  JohnorCaBBt. 


klUard.  eoranto.  ilnk-a-pta,    T.  N.  i.  I,  r. 

Why  doat  thou  not  go  U  ihurch   In  a  foUiari,  u 

.     H.F.I.  I,  a. 


loJd'innir/ra— ton  fined  heap.    W.  T.  It.  : 
And  they  have  a  dance  which  II 

infbir  (T.V-icare.     L.  lil.  t.  a. 

OaUinB  the  rery  wandervra  of  the  d 


Oaplnjplg.    M.  V.  ii.  I, a. 
Ollpia;— aboutlng.     11.  E.  T. 


ie,  being  in  lore,  eonld  not  aee  lo  jnrlrr  hia  he 

K,  procured-    L-  C.  a, 
o.  glai'd  with  cryttal,  gate  the  gloving  roae. 


■•11*^ — night  or  reMdng.    A.  C.  tl 


I  'II  grow  a  talker  for  Ihl.  fedr. 

And  maile  the  meet  nolorioua  ^rcl  and  gi 

flraemy— people.    M.  M.il,  4,n. 

Ttie  s<r>eTal,  aubJKt  lo  a  aell-aiah'd  king 
Quit  tbeii  own  pan. 


INDEX.— I.  GOVT 

(How  (v.>—«pWii.  ei pound.    II.  F.f.«,». 


^Dth,  behind  tlie  gttt 
Im.    C.  B.T.I,  M. 


Oel  igr  lom  to  port— previil  n| 


Tliea 


fipedlenc 


Gba«  of  Binquo     M.  III.  (,  .■. 

Knui  Oie  glwn  of  Batqto,  tnd  itu  In  MKbeth  ■  pli« 
aS'giM  Iheyhntt  rf^Brf— jhMti  of  IhoH  whom  thry  haw 

Soma  hiDiiteil  b;  tho  }haai  Ihti/  hmt  diyaei. 
BiL-at.    H.  Ul  4.  >. 

Wi>uid  frnm  A  paddock,  I^om  abar,  a  pifr, 

Ofian-male  eal.    H.  t,  F.  P.  I.  »,  ., 

I  am  M  melaatholy  tmtfftbcai.w  a  lufgvd  bBU. 
G(|lot.    C]r.lU-  It*. 

Oij(Mt-»>oton..     M. U.T.I,.. 

Away  wilh  Ihm  Jfjfou  Uw. 
GUdadlMM.    B.H  i.  I,a. 

Utn  ua  but  ^ittif  ^m  DC  palntid  clay. 
aia^tm-tiajlliiweTt.    W.  T.  H.  3,  a. 

ffbMOJ.Mt-donble-blt.    H.  P  i>.  S.  >. 

And  in  IhFir  Pile  dull  moutbi  ibe  gmtcl-hit 

Lie*  foal  with  Fha>'d  giaa. 
Otarnan.    H.  »,  F,  P.  1  a,  a. 

Tbttr  ain^  ^Lt  llke'do^,  itUl  la  lulke  on. 
Oaig-nng.    M.W.lT.  !,  .. 

Tbato '•  a  kool, «  jiaj.  a  pack,  a  eoniplmcy  ipinat  oi' 
OM(T.)-a(»ir,iaat.    H.  4,9.  P.  1. 1,  a. 

U«  or  (U  nna  Uka  a  pride  to  jiri  U  nn. 

Baln^  moT'd,  ho  will  not  afuo  topinf  tho  KOda. 
Qheyougaodvffhl-GoA  give  ^oa goodnight.    II.  i.  I, a. 

Oiee  i/tm  g^td  itijfhi. 
OftH  maay  lAytrt/ia  pupn^-ba  mined  by  tlia  aecnrltlea  ■)< 

"Thoo  giTit'aokng,  Tlmon,  I  faar  mt,  tlioa  •ill  ji 

avay  (AjiJtyia  paper, 
OIudU Uaitl*.    M.I.  S,  I. 

Tbane  of  aiamit. 
Obaaca.    H.  4.3.  P.  li,  l,i. 

Glaaay  mugenu  of  auch  book*-     Lne,  a,     (Bee  R.  J.  I,  I.) 
Wrtt  In  (he  i^ioi^  laOT^Lf  o/smch  boiiil. 

OIm»  (a.)— Joke.    M.  N.  D.ili.  1,  a. 
N.J,  1  an  glak  upon  oeeuion. 

Oloitn.ElanDrBohDn.daehtaior.    R.S. I.I.I. 
b<KAattfOI,mir. 

Silt  TBI"  gicv€. 
Slant,  parftiined.    W.  T.  It.  3,  i. 

A  (^t  of  iweol  glovfa. 
Olow.warm.    M.  N.D.Itl.  1,1. 

Aad  llfht  Ihoni  al  the  ner;  glmt-trv-'a  eyra. 


I  (Tj-ewallo--.     T.I.  l.a. 

Thojgl.  every  diop  of  "tier  aweal  againat  II, 


Qod'Udyoa  toiy 


ir  ladyihlp'l  good  sill  tof/e  to  lit 


on,  give  you  reeompena. 
r  laal  company. 


How  you  riiall  bid  Ood-tijld  at  tot  your  palni, 

Ooi(ftl*ert-JJ'y'ii*n"""<^'    M.V.lT.l.a. 

In  ehnltening,  Ihou  ihalt  have  tviB  gaitfiOllcn  ! 

Had  [  been  Jud^e,  thou  thouldu  have  had  ton  moro. 
Ota  nery  au  U  l/u  uorld—enty  one  ia  murlcd.  M.  A. 
Vliua  (Bel  ittry  oaj  to  |A«  avrli  but  I,  and  I  am  aun- 
Ocdlrae.    T.iU.  3,'.  „ 


GoM 


Den-lapp'd  like  bulla. 

lObleortUchardU.     H.S.i.I.r. 

Eight  thouaaud  itMtl' 
ding'a  TiansUlion  of  Ovld'a  '  Matami 
I.     Cy.  ■ 


bnko  inlna  ayoaulnfa. 

intodpoor  dtlunai  the  p«tHcSani.  puo^. 

Yet.Bwiifi.  Leonlca, 
I  loio  tboe  not  a  jai  a'  ibe.cloek  babind 
What  lady  ihe  her  lori. 
OoOddTB— good  evening.     J.  l.  1,  a. 

Ooodie*,  ill  RioUiird. 
Good  klaaing  oinfon,— H.  il.  I,  a. 

For  If  tha  lun  breed  maggotiina  dead  dog,  being* 
ffOfd  liutaff  fflfriua. 
Oood  l./e— alaoily,  energy,  •ftj'-^:,'"-  *•  "■ 


.dyaar.     M.A.t.a,a.     <.'!ee  L.  T.  S,  a.) 
What,  tlio  sr«i  •/""•  "y  '''™ ' 

Ere  iW  ahall  make  ua  «eep. 
The  ftwlmai,  1  think  lliey  all  tho  plaee. 
idol.,    M.V.  11.^1. 

ndoliet.    O.  1. 1,  i. 

Tian.poned  »ilh  no  worte, 


Our'd  m 


B  Ihoughli,  aeld  cheap  *hU  li  m 


n  (halt  not  garmavHu. 


sm^l^U.l. 


Let  Tnllunn  gripD  Ihy  »nl»l  fot  jj™n(  lod  / 
And  h'ffli  Knd  £w  begnlU  th«  rich  «nd  poor. 
Uiuo,  rnenlul.    M.  M.  1.  !,•'. 

/.icig.  I  Iblnk  ihoa  non  u-ut  >htn  b-r°ee  wu  t 


ffnTtf^^DlTendi 


GitfDty  NnitBiiun'ii  p«m.    H.  N.  1>.  iU.  t,  (. 

Qrty — UMfJ  u  U}aVM     V.  A,  n. 

Mine  eyvB  Hte  ^f^.  And  bTlght,  and  quick  in  tuning 
Ihitf.in  two  •t<,»,:    I.  bodily  pain  1    I.  nenul  »rnn> 

'"'  Emu  lo  my  limU, 

ih  JFTw/.  being  now  enrHji'd  •il*  trii/ 


He  bidl  ) 


H.  < 


'trgnefi. 


Orrl*— *Up,  degiM.    T.  Ath.  Iv.  S,  *. 


0»j^* — bin*  of  pwy-    l.ijc-  B. 


Oi«riJ(i-.1— harder.  «r 


le  grypei  ■ 
l^i'li  plea* 


irdf  on  wuitou  Ciipi<l'<  bo* 

A.  L  1,  l,f. 
ueleBly.uUuydid  In  tl 


Thnehinditn 


lUgfVda  of  the 


tliir-raced  Rioiti.    J.  t.  1,  i, 

Uilr-bced  lun— letice  erEdwud  111. 
Whow  l.opef, 
Advance  our  lial/factti  to,  nriTi 
fla^titns— holineu.    (i.  V.  i>.  I,  m,  • 

Hallauma,~lint  ot  Ne 


•boit  N  o'/di; 


Hunital.    )[.  g,  F.  I'.i.t,  ■. 

Uii>e^b«^a°T't»Dp>, 

Th.™)ru  noi^orbidd'i 

iTgrfcii-ldnvliiig.    C.E.I.  I, 
Wbile  lb*  nitb  AvJMl  I 

IJuold.  oatnge  GominLltsd  dt 
Hupy.     T.tll.  3 


HI  p«y  Uie  wi 


>raogr? 


INDEX.- 1. 


It'jtonw  M  with  hu  ud  mndoi. 
Ku,  pnlhoiw-llkii.    L.  L.  L.  111.  1. 1. 

Willi  jam  lal,  pntAAu-J^b. 
BaM  M  ltimifl/-^b^  hMh  pot  hLnu*W.     L.  U.  t.  *. 

■Tlihtiounblimei  Ami  ;•>>  lU-Hl/ from  rcii. 

(T«  chuign  nitli  lh»  neit  block. 
Huurhmond  Hill.     M.  4.  F.  P,  t.  ],  1. 

How  blosdlly  tha  inn  bsflai  u  pen 
Abm  jcn  b«.ky  hill. 

Bsn  iMttn'd  na  Ilka  toutna  cunDii-ihM. 

Bulbar.    H.  «,  S.  P.  111.(,  (. 

TTw  tiM  of  •  IriljiB  imitfciijl  wM  »  BiiiMion  to  hi™. 

Ai,  ibil  I  do;  ind  Sam  Aw  ui)'  tinu  thus  liar* 
awl— iflh»"-    H.  «,  S  P.  •.  1,11. 

On  wbldi  I  '11  toH  tlu'llcui-de-lucB  of  Pnim 
ffm  rtw  ylw  »*(»»-lm«  irnt  thalt  fraa  volcM.     H.  B. 
ird  OHM,  in  chiUUiD  UagdoiBi 


»  aUMnar-  V.  A.  ■ 
But  whan  tht  Juarfi 
Tte  dianl  tnaki,  a 
T.N. 


till  iaien  yaaia  *«H, 


The  i™  of  ItMir'  thoogh  idot  lad-hot. 
F-diik.    O.V.I, a. 

T  la  Aaaiy  mghl- 
ic'aekallaiinlaClupman'a'IIowt.'    T.C.I.  I,  f. 

Klnga,  prluai,  land,  lu. 
It,  daub  of,— ftoni  Chapman'i '  BonMr.'    T.  C.  It.  t,  i 

Trll  ma,  ^  hHTau,  ta  vUeb  pait  othk  bodjr 


iDiaUog  boft 


HanrT  v.,  ebi 


1  in  dlvinily. 
Aau  innrlly  Aau  the  uila-a. 

CppiwonI;  and  know  ChoD  a moza  borrid  Afa(. 
lUflciMiu— nbalalioairaoted.  liked  T.  N.  K.  1. 1, 
Tboilgh  bappilj  har  tawltia  waai)  1  foUo-'d 


A  Tauel  lidei  fan  by. 

L.C.a. 

LaI  thli  dnica  <raa  aant . 
Ol  iluar  laicIiBBd  of  bull 
Whkb  lata  AiT  aiiWi  nul  >i 

ir  avHt  F«Tr«Iiai>>.    T.N.I. 


{H.r« 


«,)- 


mdldifaiui. 
■UiuDjtl'ied.udUl'd, 


Thare'a  for  thy  labour,  Mentjoy. 
""•"^t;  ■."'u'a'foV  oil  ■  and  bara  ■.  »i 


garaty    aa  it  may  Uappan.     L.  L.  L,  I.  t,  a. 

Tbat  'a  Jurgby. 

rn,boimdUpn;rfo' Chanel 


lidnlght,  al  Ana'i  0»k, 


To  maka  Ibe  tmth  appaar  whort  It  ai 
Asd  Aidt  lb /olx  (RIM  InM . 
fl«b/j»-n«m»otaboyHliaport.    H.  It.  « 
ff«.>«,andallaftai. 


iki  dla  (orga,  Ua  ildca. 


hat  MpUu  berrisa  law. 
■t  jm,  will  fay  tbaiB  a 


""■  "    Let  *((*«■  ItalT 

(Tkoaa  bated,  that  Inherit  but  tlie  Ul 

Not  u  woo  hoBoar.bal  w  wad  II. 
(fiU-ticld.    Lne-a.  O,  lelU  not  ba  AW 

Pool  woman'a  fculu  thai  (bay  ue  ao  fuUlll  d. 
HildfK-maan-apliilMl  p«K«-    T.S.il.  l,a.    (Ba*  n.  ' 

fia  thuBa.  tboB  UUtig.  ol  a  deilllih  Jidilt. 
HfWia»— BwaldlT,  apiriOaM.     B.  t,  S.  P.  1.  1.  a. 

W>aa  ioina  iuHms  lellow,  that  bad  aiolan 

And  ail  iia  dumb  play  bad  Ait  leti  made  ritla 

With  laaia.  which,  elwrua-lilu,  h«i  avaa  did  lain. 
Sii-Ita.    V.  A.  a. 

And  baarinH  him,  tby  powat  hid  loil  An  pawer. 
Hii  anwf  a«i-tbo  gnnd  aea  that  ha  (Iha  dew-dmp)  aau 
b£m.    A.  C. 111.  ID,*. 

IwiaorlateaawtlytohUand. 

Aa ia Iha man.daar  on  the mynleleil 

HIahantatytawaida  him  In  itself.    T.AIh.l.l.a. 

Hif*«HlIyMlMri(l*iii  ia  ilxj/.' 
fli.«iW«t-lhcMiai.ld«:tloblai,    H.l.».ii. 
The  lUla,  and  full  piopoitlooa,  an  all 
Oat  of  ku  ttbject. 


lanbatT.    T.S.».i,a.  .      ,, 

«  «■«.  Uuwib  >>>  u  rt*  •*.*«. 


INDEX.— I.  ILL 

jmra/fimfimda-'Baaaaiman^Mtii.  T.S.Ili.t.>. 
Ad  Dldtu,  ud  Ttwjdnuv  itf/irtj/fimcim  griciii 

mwu-owieioiu,    A.L-I.),*. 
The  duU  ii  Umiruu. 


For'tli  thfiport.  U 


IlDld.orciitbiio-itilnp.    M.  N.  D.J.  >,■. 
ffofiL  liinArs- hold,  ttacnrore,  Diu  pD««.     M.  M.I.  !,•. 
In  OUT  rciDixe.  1»  QiDU  U  fall  OWHir. 


ClBHr  ud  AbtOfiy  ihall  ^tajT  pest  iDgcEliCT. 
o— •■HcuKoQi.    H.  1.  p.  p.  i.  1,  ■. 
Bjf  »  mucb  ■haJ[  I  filHTj  men'i  )wpa. 

Stud  [n  bold  cun. 
M— Died  Id  the  plund.     T.  S.  iU.  t,  n. 

Fttnevr.  OrnmlDfOiv  ^h^ 

Onmio.  A;,  ilr,  Uiej'  bg  CMdji. 
*•,  qsilklH  of  Ihe.     T.  S.  Ui.  1. 1. 

Hii  iWiTH  hipped. 
«^.-RpR«eqUtltc  oTUh  family,     L.  ii,  4,  ■. 

Da  yoD  bnt  muk  how  ihii  buntinei  tin  Aook  f 
lohDld'i  gnn.  T.  N.  K.  i.  ^,  >. 

Tliu  hin»tl  path  brlE^  :o  your  Auu^^Aoy^f  jr^w. 


AicJleu    Whii  cumriuuble  bout  aiwt  ll 
ThU  eier  ittc'd  m  in  Uiv  CDmimDy  p 
Ji:.  Ac:i.  -Faith,  noni,  but  Hat^rts . 

ToblMkfUl  ODOO,  forth  of  mjconipioy. 
HuidRd  M«TTy  TtlcD.    M.  A.  ii.  1,  i, 

Tlut  t  had  mjf  good  >li  out  of  the  '  flu 


Thii.Kitli  tbeAirJ)',  death  luelf  mil 
Sarfa-iar^uprDU.  tuDmllnou  Hir.     M.  1. 
When  the  hih  bvly  I  done. 


Du  *1U  turn  good  huliad  aow,  PoBpeyj  yoii  ai 
^— b^igalltr-    M.  U.  I,  ■. 


Hymn  attributed  to  St.  AmhroBe.  paaBge  Fnm.    H.  L 


HypcTVn  to  a  Ktyr. 

:a— iihau.   c.  liiv.i, 

Perchance,  /  aill  ha 


liii 

*  ■■•nd  of  Spain,  the  >»4nUt- 

umper. 

Inlaad  do 

.    H.  P.  ii.  1.1. 

Tit. 

jtttck.tti'iaToflabmd. 

J.C.  [.  !,i. 

Be- 

aietheWB^aore*. 

^■"""u!! 

'^■D^i"y™la^'«*2tami.. 

ce;>i«.a'Ddd.K[aiW. 

ijir. 

k.ibj 

If  idfc  B.rt  w.U  ODCe  be  nert«ry. 

Via.™ 

a  i»wt>— aUiulon  to  men  aetlnit  Amale  puU- 

A,  L,  V. 

M 

i^re  a  aww..  I  oddM  kia> 

aids  tliat  plemitd  me. 

/^—virtue) 

of.     A.  L.  V.  1.  a.     rSn  R.  J 

Vour  ,/i.  th.  anly  peanh-naket,  m 

eh.i,i«i.fC 

y»<d™ 

«c.(<.SB.«.u-i( there  bon 

e.p«iald.Pl>d 

,.«u..    A.C.iil.T.a. 

"Y 

1  d,*,.«-rfajwiaB  at,  «hy  .bouU  not  <n 
len  In  pe.ioit  I 

/Ins.    T. 

i'a'eioyoaat/ffawf 

lUitlnMu. 

-  m.|«l««l.     A.  L.  Hi.  3.  .. 

0, 

ge.    H.»,  F.PH.1,1 

m 

ei  (a  be  leMored  Id  my  blood. 

lak*  my  ifl  the  adTwta«*  gf  ■■ 

rnot. 

■iiy— bularily.     H.  li,  P.  P.  v.  1, 


rnfl — ft  ihoot,  ■  mft,  mppilAd  ba  a  ch[ld-    L-  L^  L^  I 
Iwtfi-r.y-mgnn.intn.    R.S.Ii.J.o. 


«ik«d  uan! 


iamet — impart.     Cv.  1 
Mil— Import  omm. 


s  yoiK  kadfihlp'ft  imft*i. 


fhct— linn  pKHnt.    II.  ■.  T.  P.  It.  I,  n. 

Fot  I  hm  beud  tbu  ihi  ■■•  lh««  li  /i^sn. 


brulieil,  uid  I 
I  iViV  v-<Ot  praite  A 


ir  poor  prsiM  h«  bejng 


The  otlWT  half  H 


hem  pnud  orhlihuvllUy. 
'-•-■■«!. 

11  let  na  luH 


The  muni  world. 


It4j/firr<il  tnil— pMlicol 


Inductloi.    II.  4 


I  o)»n  thlt  IMfifUI. 


InfHIion.    R.  S.  ii.  1, 
Thii  roRrru,  bu 

/^■I'u— laanily.    O.  ' 

/^ffpTM  111  tAal — girt  Inl 
/■/inii  in  i:iiu. 


Lvcn  tij  tli«  (loitii  rldgu  oTlha  Alps, 

■ni.  or  rite  nothing,  .111  i.iffir  hm. ' "' 
/•inrlu-auHutorKiiic.    R.S.LI.i. 

li>U»riimll».     H.t.F.P.ni.l.o. 


r  ilunM  hud  &tdu'd  grier  ] 


•  loVA&U 


Xucangfl  it — di/vnd  it,  tortMy  LI. 


An  buKiapKUoCtluiri.  but  uona  sf  Iotb. 

laiairectiDa«rtl»  Rmun  plebeUiu  a^ut  tbi  pUrlefu: 

/]Ufwf(T.}— dlTHI.     H.N.  D.  111.  ■,•. 

Netct  id  Hills  ihow  of  loTB  u>  ber, 
tDtCDdtOHll.     T.UIt.  I,*. 

Jjalfwfnu — pittendlog.     R.  T,  111.  i,  ■. 

Inttndutg  deep  Itupicfgn. 
/nUarftflO — mtUnding.     Luc.  H. 

JncB  with  Il«btj  tprlflit, 

AOrUoh  I  thir  iiiinii«  Malia  ttae  udu4.  ' 
Intam'd.     L.I  1,  ■. 

_  To -how  »oiiM  loie 

The  Tint!  of  Fnnca  ud  milk  at  Borgiudf 

/■iiibM — luTlng  iL  tlllo  Id,  or  in.    Lnc.  d. 

But  twmly,  in  that  ohlu  htilnlnf. 

Tiam  Vsdih'  Jo<r«  datb  etmUoofe  (hU  Ikir  field. 
iMrvne — doHly  lied.    L.  U.  a,  *. 

Which  ue  too  tnr«wi  f  wIodh. 
/nmliiR-^iiudnulDi].    ll.M.U.t.i. 

Whtlil  1117  nmiua,  heuing  not  mj  longne, 

/jKPii'J-inTlrtljle.     L.  C.  .. 

The  dimnonii,  .■ny  1  wu  bomotifal  ud  hud, 
whentd  hli  imoii'd  propeniee  did  tend. 

/.riiBfc— nnloolied  M,  di.reg«ded.     J.  .,  T,  n, 

Deuh,  hnvlng  jiievd  npon  lh» BBtwud  pun, 

Luari-inlimw.     M.  M.'ili.  1,  (. 

Glr,  [  wuintiinWorhii. 
ftiMrd— Intlm.ie,  In  confldenw.    S.T.  ill,  (,■. 

Who  li  moK  iaiHril  ■  lih  the  noble  doko. 
loni,  uthrdnl  u.    M.  11.  4,i. 

J<  "•  When  k  Duncu'i  bodr  r 

Uacdnff:  Oirrled  to  C..Jiiia.|UI, 
IriftU  rhyme.    A.  L  111.  e,  f. 

I  HU  ucTer  to  berhymed  ilnce  F;thetom' lline,  th 

7nb-U  li)u..nie  to.    A.  L.  H.  I,  ■. 

And  yet  It  irkj  me  the  poof  dapplod  fooli,.^ 
Betnii  uulis  bnighen  of  thli  d^iert  dl».— 
^Dold  In  chrlr  own  aanlDH,  olth  foitied  hvde 

/mljmiou— InmilK,  dlMrdeily.     Cr.  It.  I,  *. 
Coiupii  fwiin  th.1  irrtfidsia  devU,  Cloten. 

It  UKU  a  toner  and  hie  Imi. 
tkllanpideu.    M.V.T.  li. 

How  iweei  (he  moonligbt  il«|o  gpoo  tUi  buh  t 
IBtiu  nighiL    M.  V.  1.  ),  I, 

Tin  night,  nethlnki,  ii  bnl  the  diylight  lich. 
Itdlu  diiiiion  oTtfrne.    H.  J.  U.  i,  I. 

JlmBiw-repeHrton.    H.  4,  P  P.  I.  i.n. 
u  thou  hut  dunneble  iuinauii. 

Be  'mow1*.j^  >|u  h  'hei^  in  hto  boKm. 


thrown  u  Is  LbL    H.  W.  BL  1,  h. 


i-£^— papwt  thrown  J 


DecasK  Ihit.  like  ■  ju*.  thsu  keep'M  (be  itniM 
Bctwiit  th>  bogging  ud  my  msdiUlion. 
JKk(lilbo»l>).     C'.ll-1,o. 

When  I  kioed  the  jack,  npon  u  npoM  lo  b(  liii 

Jadb-leuhem  drinking-m«ili     T.S.iT.l.n 

He  the>uki  (kit  ■iihin.  <be]lll>  bii  irithoDt 

/juJti— nnall  bunmon,  mend  by  (bekeyi,  which  aillu  Ua 
■(rtnnof  a  TirgloAl.    So.  oxiViii-  1. 

Do  1  envy  thuve  jtidit,  Uuc  blmbte  leap 
To  kifl  (ho  tmder  Inwud  of  thy  baud. 

Iida.    H.  F.  111.  T,o 

tie  ihlndeod,  nhone;  nnd  (U  other  jsAl  JO  Baf 


That  ding  Ihe  tragic  melancholy  night. 
Janoj.  two-houlod.     M.V.I.  1,1. 

Japm — belonging  (o  a  buffoon,  a  >per.    T.  N.  E.iU.A,i. 
Ye  moat  ooariv  ftleie  capadEiea,  ye  japt  Jndgaeala 
JiBt/  ilU  iJic*— tick  of  the  pendulnm.    w.  T.  L  >,i. 


'd  by  javteimff  Bollnghnha. 


leiklna.    O.V.  Il.l.i. 

My>er*iaii  a  doublet. 

In  tbat  jtfrawiffla  ahall  Harry  die. 


Thouuh  that  her  Kiart  were  my  dflar  heutatringi, 


lewiln  Ventco.   M.V.M.1,1. 

Whhh  b  the  way  to  maKet  low'lf 
/i^-ludlcrnua  Interlude.     H   II.  1,  .. 

He'ifor  aji^,  or  a  laie  of  bawdry.  Of  bo  sleeps 

Be  tlie  Jh^  Ikii  wilhio,  tl^  ji/lr  lUr  wllhenl. 
•Jog  on,  jog  on.'    W.T.  !<•.»,(. 

Jog  tM,  JDff  tm,  the  fuot^lh  way. 

Like  Ju*oii.A^-^^^S— -■- 

Aid  can  Hy  not 
Job  wn'a  uKklnn  on  Edgu'c  deoerlptinn 
'   'Anddlny'llilo 


onpztgiutit  of  my  o 

,u'e  deoerlptinn  of  (J 
How  fearlol 


"^i-^rJ. 


Jiy-natdoaayeA.     H.B.il.S.1^ 

And  hops  10  >*,  la  little  lom  In  J»y, 

JuAWw-Judldal     Cor.  ..9,  a. 

niaUitaffeneoaton 
Shall  baie  jadiciiffi  hearing. 


tvu 

fmt(''.y~Mu    C«.IU.  I,a. 

Tojimf  «  body  with  a  d&nfwoui  pbyiic 
Jmiii—iait,tuelij.    T.N.  K.I.  ),>•. 


W-D<Klv.     T.A 


I.  W.  1, 


Hid«  Mm  fin  iMUli  u  the  Horn 
fiuden.    Cy.  T.  9,  n. 

SonB  uprtifbCjiiitfHr, 


INDEX._I. 

Kiif'ir 


Koighl  or  I 


(  (T.)— UI. 

WtalUgn 


ir  I  do  Ion  tl 
KHf  (».)-d«n. 


J^_d«U..    M.M. 

And  k<U  Is  Ule  pri»  lo  lui 
When  TOuIh,  vtStmt,  ud ' 

Kniitl  oraga— Utet;  or  Robin  " 
'Ana  bM 


r*  tuth-dilTing  oa 


bcJolHt. 


feod  tell  tlwm  plainly  ho  ii 


— udmt  wordoroiuMliiIheBiicLiaiuny.    L.ir,*,!. 


Xbd-kindly  mBWIoBL     A.  L.  j>.  I,  >. 
Whether  thil  thy  yoati  ind  *iik' 
Will  the  blthtnl  oBiir  itJia 
Of  ma,  ud  ell  tlut  I  lu  meli*. 

Zte<-n>tunL    L«.  >. 

CdDoelt.  donlirDl.  eo  as  put,  eci  t 

«kU«  (V.)— InrtlnUe.    A.L.I.  I.e. 

Nodilng  Trnulne  but  thet  I  KeiOi  tl 
irmi]..     T.a.lnduutionl... 


JtJvbsV^— nprocifninntlii  klndBM,     H.4.F.t 
sWeetklngI  iha  bUhop  heth  e  ti^i'j'rd. 

■  Kfaif  Copheiiu,'  tailed  of.    R.J.  II.  1,  i. 

When  Iting  Ca/littia  lov'd  Om  hegget-mnlil. 


Klafee 

Ki..(.,orou 


re  nil  lent  Ml  down,  ud  leet 
o  hi.  Bieity. 

.nit;hied  me.   ' 

.  H. »,  F.  r.  I. ».  I. 

e,  ihet  vendeilng  kD]|hl  u  bii. 


u  diionler'd. 


Lady  or  ilie  Sliedir.    T.  N.  11.  9,  n. 

■Vht  liufy  u/iA(  SirmUg  muiletl  the  jeomu 

Ledy  of  my  euth.    R.  J.  1. 1,  a. 

She  It  the  hopeful  lady  ^tf^  a/mk. 


Luh'doltbwoe.  C.  E.  il.  I 
Wfa;.  biwiitroiig  IIIki 

Lauh  (Arti— ley  hold  of  then 
That  voiild  be  howl'd 


lOtlilcMA. 


iBK*  ^  )— ley  hold  of.    So.csiii... 

Of  bird,  of  flover,  Dt  ahape,  Hliichitaoui  micji- 
lolcl'd— llcdid  o'er.    M,  N.  Ii.  Iil.  I,  a. 

But  haet  thou  yet  tintitd  lite  Alhtnlen'i  e;*a 

With  Ihaloie  juice. 
Zau— lelrlv.    R.  T.  111.  1. 1. 

Too  true  be  died,  thai  nlglil  han  kept  Ihal  Utie. 
L<Ue,llyethDiiaand.    T.  Ath.ii.  I,«. 


ily.    Lt«.., 


Idld«ln 


iplll'd. 


With  hi*  pHpuc4^  Bword»  he  flurcH  ha 
Mj'  unpniiilFd  body,  /snot'd  mine  arr 


imugh  the  duk  lamad  laai  (pue. 


tbf  Englii 


/■JUHAy—lMilndn  or  [■und 
Lavel.  DKd  *4j™*^^l7- 

Sit  JamJ  •l«i>TT. 
Latollu.    II.  P.  ut.  e,f. 

Tlwy  bid  u.— lo  lb«  Engliih  da 

Lnw  Mid  horaldry.     H 

WeU  ntittcd  by  law  and  fteraittrv. 
Kflj,Sy-^top.     H.<,  F.P.I,  !... 

Got  will.  t«re»rinj(-%  (^, 
Lead  aeet  n  ^c//— die  nnniuried.    T.  S 

i  muit  ilinn  tartfoM  «n  her  wtddir 

And.  for  joui  Invito  bet,/      ■ 

Xfuw — fklKliDod.     T.  N.  1.  fi,  ■ 


tSf 


irt  Cv.V-n.rhe.r,    I.ut 


J  youi  fctt  to  lUij  ?    a.  D»¥j'ad»yliii.n 

■  th'i  RwtlQd'dT  a  better  J«r  than  ;oo. 
on.  hpi.    T.  And.  Lv.  I. .. 

ra  dUlllk'd,  Ihoiuh  thev  vkh  vlnler  meat, 
it  Aiuit— lieing,  at  yon  pan,  left.  A.  L  i' 
ornsien,  by  the  miiTmiii[ng  itttun, 


diluting  kigtr. 

at  the  ptiyen  Attl  na-int 

It  buildi,  look  to 


"tea 


Unhand  ma,  feqtlomen  ; 
B)FH«nn,ri1  nuke  a  ghoot  of  him  thai  JiOmr 
Lm'Hilip.    H.4,  F.  P.l.  S,>. 


and*  uiy  further. 


I'Milip.    H 
UalWtbi 


Levy.    II.4,  P.P 


i>r  Enf  Idh  thai)  <rs  Iny. 


The  which  he  hath  dotain'd  for  leiei  inploynenbb 
/™i^irickedlT.    H.s.a.P.ll.l.a. 

A  aort  of  naoghCy  penona,  Itic^y  bflnt, 
/jiiltd— laopard.     I„  L.  L.  t.  1  ■. 

With  tittari  I  bowl  on  knee. 
Liberal— HtxalinKali  free.    M.  A.  tv.  ],  ■. 

Who  hath.  iiiilaad,mostUkealf&Rii/i'in>iE. 
Uieral— lleentian.    0. 11.  ] .  a. 

SAUrai — anreetrAined,  anconiroJJed,    o  v  «  ■_ 
No,  1  •'ill  apeak  a]  liberal  u  the  nonli. 

The  Lent  ohall  be  ai  long  anfn  a>  it  la-  and'Ihoa  liiBlt 
baTB  a  Ucma  U  kili  Tor  a  hu^Sred  LKltini  one 
i^  (>.>-t«lds.     L.  L.L.I.  1,  a. 

She  muit  tie  hete  oa  mere  DCCeaaitj. 
iwjipT jma— be loifeltoned  Id  jourateaii.    H.T.  1. 1... 

My  tie/ra  Iwgo  to  be  mine  enemy. 

'a  beggtr  dwell  neu  hia. 


■lit.    H.S.  P.P.  I 
tiftoT— thief.    T.C.  i. ; 
Ll|ariua,-&«nl  North'a 


Light o- lore.    O.V.I.l.i. 

Dm.  ting  it  lo  the  luH  ofZvU  s'  /««. 
■  LigH  0' love.'    M  A.ni.<.i. 

ijj*i<^— eominwily.    R.T.  iii.  1,«. 

Sliort  aumtnera  ti^lty  Jiave  a  Ibrrard  apri 
££)>— proUhle.    M.M.  •.[,■. 

m    H.  M.ili.  s... 


snly,  while  I  an  [a 


iiiatec*— ileioWc  pen  of  i  (emel  Uuenifa  * 
Uquupaoet.    hTl.T,..  ^ 

And  the  receipt  of  leati 

ZjiuM-legaUied.    T.  Atli.  i°.  s... 

For  there  it  boundlw  theft 
In  iiwited  pmf^lDna. 
.{■■(Md— appointed.    M.  II.  3.  a. 


But  yeitemigbl. 

d— dellnestPd.     A.L 

Are  butSadi'w'  n 


-,.,.  >8lf 


r.  ii. : 


Ttut.  iii«lhoit^bCt  her  eytt  had  tiat  bar  tonfntf. 

Lom-n     H.  F.ll.  4,  >'. 

■[■  'II  nukg  jaar  Pu<i  Lurm  iluda  n»  It. 
Xuiv— uHdutheqarrnorion.    C.E.Iil.l.*. 

■  LoMi  I  CoiDiikint.' t*ll>d  of,    O.  It.  3, 1. 

£i>K>i-»mpulini(.  friends.    T.  N.  K.  t.  4,  ■■ 
L«adyour[3d;Dir: 

And  all  iraur  fawn  fnim  the  aUga  ofdeath. 

Whom  I  tdopt  mr  IHendi  I 
LanrUi—tnUri  with  contenpc.     H.  «.  P,  P.  It.  3.  n. 

LohI — one  thftl  hia  cA4t  off  hb  own  good  knd  wUtaTC.     W. 

J«kJ,  thou  *R  uonhj  to  ba  hani'd, 
Thu  wUi  D«  flay  her  toDfrne. 
LndUiu.  capture  or.— from  North'i '  FluUreb.'    l.C  t.  4,1, 
Kill  Bniliu,  and  bs  honout'il  in  hil  dtath. 

Our  l^uiD  thae 

Did  Hftl;  prea  the  Tuahea. 
Lbct fiiniW. umt  of.    M.  W.  i.  I,*. 

ThefaHalitheOeibUlii  the  ult  nihil  in  old  CMC 
LadlowCwtle.    R.T.  Ii.  a,  I. 

He  •nmieth  fsod.  that,  •iUi  ume  little  Ualn. 

FoiUKrtth  rrom  IjuMjw  (he  young  piinn  b:  tel. 
Lud'i  lowu.    Cy,  111.  I ,  i. 

The  hni*d  Cualbelan,  who  wu  once  nt  point 

(O  jHlllDt  httuM  I)  to  dlMtei  CCBHU-'I  •Koni, 

Lttke'i  iiun  e»wn.    R.T.  i'.  l.f. 

Wne  nd^iot  eleel,  (a  aw  nu  to  the  bnln. 
LunnUn,  Watmenl  of.    '■'■  j*,"'' *' '"^  ,^   . 

Lupeioilliui  faaat,— from  Noctli'i  ■  Plulucb.'    1.  C.  1. 3,  i. 
Outelden»T,aa:. 

Luieh'd.    Cot.  II.  I.  •. 

And,  In  iHe  brunt  of  anantsen  bettln  itnce. 
Ha  furcAV  all  aw«di  o' the  guiud. 

d  luity  tha  frua  looka  I 

™« tholili'.g. 

Li^n.  iMtiit,  ai  Iht  Ihitchiniui  layi. 
LuWttlng.     M.  A.  iii.  1,'.  ,  , 

Hij  jetting  apirii,  which  la  BOW  crept  into  1  iButWn^. 
I.ydglte'a  dHcrlpIlon  of  Priam'a  palacfl,     Luc.  a. 

And  little  Ban  ihot  rrom  tb^  And  pluea,  be. 
Lyly'a'EuphiKaandbiaBnglud,'  painge  from.    It.F.L 

Lyly'i' AloiandcrandCaiapMpe,'  pajmge  bom.  (^.U.  s.i. 

Hound  or  ipinicl,  bimeh  or  Ij/m. 

M. 

Macbelh-i  tulle  11  laiemeai.   M.  i.  »,f. 
MadulT'acajtlaunfD.    M.lv.(,i. 
MBi:iJai,--*iilnBd,    L.  L.L.I.  1.  a. 

Mn,^>lld.    H.C.F,  P.  >.].■. 

3/irrf.  natural  grarta  rhat  eltinfabh  art. 

■Enler  Duke,  *i-h  •wjV^nM.  '    i 

MahemO.     H.«.P.P.i.>,.-.  .>QH: 

Waa  iIiJt.ma  inaplrea  wlrli  a  dove  I  O 


MAI 

Ifiii  -nulnluid.    L.  lU.  1,  ■. 

U[  i.all  tbe  called  man  -bora  (ha  < 
Una  q/'ViV/U— mui.  Mood  nt  tigbt.    3q.  U. 

N'lTl^ity*  oii«  in  tha  iiHUa  tfftigtU, 

MB»<iABi(~r>— mimrmtheiloo™.    A,  L 
M::it  Hu  d.«n  upon  >  noiuii'*  *ll. 

JfnJUtT.)— nokaup.    A.L.iT.I,>. 
Will  ibe  tU  hfal  sflst  tika 


IND£X.—L  MUl 

"— 1— ueduulBUrJccliini.    O.U.»,». 

He  liMh  daiDUd  uid  gltni  upUautUtalktioUfB 
|ilulon,''iiiirt>— ind   dttouinaat  at   hR  pun  wl 

looa'i  'PudooUr  SbaplMrd.'    H.  W.  iiLl.i. 


I'Ui'i— pronouncnl  ■•  •  UUTllatJc.     A.  W.  It.  l.m 
Jill  utace  ii  It  J/arMiJJa;  lo  H'hJeh  pUca 


LallantTalcF.inlliljUUIa 


ItunliMdi.    H.4.  F.  P. 


'•■"I';: 


.    H.l 


Kit  -tth  llpL 
rk.     T.  S.  il.  1, 


Miuiinlliainoon.     M,  N.  D.       ., 

Minicle.     T.i.  >,  i. 

I  II  manncli  tbf  o«k  aod  Ceet  to^Uiar. 

With  Cnrflil  bloody  MLWu-bltnla. 

Not  »11  tha  drowaj  ^^^'of'lbo  ■orlT"'' 

Tha  chid^n  billoir  iHnii  lo  ptit  the  dondi ; 
The  wlnd-ibik'd  mtm,  Kiih  hifh  ind  moiMttoi 
JioJU.  uied  ut  plonlhoun.    V.  A,  n, 

HIa  brtldad  him^iia  maite 
Upon  bli  oOESpue'd  cmt  na«  atmndon  aod^ 
uieaa      orts., lopenH^i^MijMpeci^. ^^^^  .i.f. 
That  plati  the  mana  .i/kirm  in  the  nl(hl. 
Xmllai—aiiiKuWm.    W.  T.  li.  3,i>. 


ClJ.  \y,tBoXt  la  that  a  ahame  r 
Det.    L.L.  L.I.  1,11. 


■I  uv'it  good  mantn,  Otta  Ihy  maniii 
la  of  hnllding.     H.  E.  V.  I.  (, 


AfnrcA-«aa — almond^caka-    R.  J.  I.  J^.  i. 

Good  thoo.  vTa  ma  a  pi™  of  marvh-pniu 
J/mtM— bonndariei,  borden.     H.  P.  I.  I.  a. 


Wlut  .tMk  h.  apitnia  of. 

And^iow  doth  Ihe  marlltmi 

sSKEPSS-ii': 

th.rbid.IbaCdi 

Muter  penun.    L.  L.  L.  i».  ». .. 
liooi  mom;  wuurjitrM 

UoUd    iuda«n..l«..    C.E.1U 

Klthdalan. 

Jfal(™//*l-(Ool  v,ith  mUW  in 

him.     A.  L.iiL», 

MayJy.    M.  N.D. 
Muei.    T.  ill.  3,i. 


WithlhatwUcbhan 

MCInmMl.)-laDOi.    O 

Yhere  nantath  but  a  ■ 


lOke*.    W.T.  It.1,1. 
Kltln.    L.  It.  I.a. 


lea.  Otid'a  iBtocatlon  of.    T,' 
VeelvsorhlUa. 


ir  vtty^  alAight  took  h 


Wliii^>cd  liam  tyrhlng  ta  tything,  ud  ftcKkod.  pu- 
-lihed,  ud  lmpriBOn«d- 

KnUr  HmnU  wlUi  ipiU,  1°E>.  ud  bukeU. 

Mnthuit,  ucd  in  Dpponttlmi  (DEmtleEun.    B.  J.  11. 1,t. 
Whit  laacr  •mcAnI  vu  thilf 

JTiTj— Hie,  aomiied.  ibw>liita,    H.  M.  t.  1,*. 
Upon  bi*  iHTt  nf|asHL 

To  Ihe  urn  qiid<riiif 
Of  ■!!  the  klngdam. 

Cscriin  ikdlnn  nas  urived,  importtiic  the  mm  po- 
dlttaanrilMTuiklihlleM. 

seldom  bat  th»t  plry  bejeu  joo  ■  food  opliilmi,  md 
Out  oplnlim  I  iHn  pnAl. 
Kfrt-»b»1utB.    T.N.K.U.»,.. 

I H  tiro  umfOrti  ildiig,  IwD  lun  bloibip. 
jr<»«-iiiuk«l. liMlUd.    A.C.iil.1l,IK 

Wlien  bilf  u  hair  tha  woild  oppoa'd,  he  being 

Umly—hiolaMr.    T.I.I,-. 

W»  ua  on^  eheiiled  of  Bur  11?h  by  dmskiidt. 
irmfr-aBtinly.    A,  C.iit.  ^i. 

The  hiMH  mt  nureTji  lin. 

Tfay  ■unnvd'i  totee  \Mh  doa*  ne  donbla  vronx. 
H.w(.    W.T.I.1,(. 

kleuloTliidto     T.N.U.l.i. 

How  now.  By  hUJ  c/  '*>*<>- 

'  -nipertjatarBl,    M.  k.  i,  ■. 


«rt«(i««iau— «ipero»m»i.    J",  i.  ',  •■ 

All  th«  tmped»  tface  Inm  iho  nUea  nund, 
Wlifeb  hu  uid  ortapAuisit  ild  dolb  Htm 
To  hare  the«  crown's  >  Itbil. 

MMhInlu,  •lieadv.    V.  T.  t.  I,  a. 

WouLd  I  wen  dead,  bui  Ibit,  wHAmlu,  afrdirfy— 
Wbu  wat  b«  that  did  makt  It  P 


To-sliht  ibe 

JHeUr-buuit.     1 

BbaUlheble 

j^.tlilii 
lU<UleK>n-i  ■  wild 


UigMi-fonr.    P.  P.a. 

Lrt  reaion  inle  thlngi  vgnhy  blame. 

Aa  well  aa  fancy,  partial  migAi. 
MIlHiid.    A.  W.  |p.  s,a.    (SaeH.4,S.  P.  III. 

Ha  bad  Dn  hmoar  U  ba  Uh  aOor  u  a 
calM  MUc—t. 
UlUrilpeow.    M.W.I,  [f. 

SeTFn  groiu  la  mia  lifpeaca. 

Tbi  eatlb,  that  '•  natara'a  laathn,  it  haa  I 
,-tam.    U.  N.  D.  111.  I,  ■. 
And  fcrth  my  laBM  wmai. 


Amoni  a  mi'irnl  of  malidi  haaa, 
Sbsnlugirpua. 
*a— flndomdiwa.aeakitodeatroy.    A,  L.  i  l,a. 
And.ainiiicbailn  Um  Ika,  ■«•«  KJI  pnUin; 

''  BMwIil  tti«  amitant  led,  and  mmgled  tawuk. 


MON 

H.  I,  F.  p.  a.  a,  a. 
lady;  narniauuMr 


Banotc 

Tba  mind  or  luiiot. 
JVuer— witteb,  mlaeiahla  oaatiu 

DeraopK  •Uffl  baar,  Igni 
KijHTole— apmloaa.    H.  F.  1.  «, 


Jf<l»rit*w— nndertalalog.     M.  A.  Ill,  l.a. 

rHJidaln  and  acoin  ride  anikllng  In  bar  «]>aa, 
Uilfntimg  what  they  look  on. 

Ha  aayi  aba'la  ImmodM,  blaioea  hai  sin. 
JfMapJir-mWnt  him.    W.T.  It.  I.a. 

Itut  1  ham,  mimitit,  notad  ha  la  otlate  laach  n 

td.    H.E.I.l,fc 

I ;  and  ooold  wlah  ha  wata 
Somatliing  iUituea  In  'C 

IVhv  ihould  the  prital*  plaaiuH  oTasawiNn 
Becwso  tha  pnUk  plafae  of  many  <Hf 
-mon.    L.C.a. 

Found  yet  w  latleia  lally  peu'd  Ubload. 


Ak,  monaUar  Mudt-ACaifr. 
JIsM-aing  formed,  01  fa>h>oiied. 
i  iW  unall  m^l  of  tha  ba 


Tba  prince  of  daiknaaa  b  a  (SBtlaBian  j 
lli>li>  he  'a  eallad.  and  JloAa. 
Uaiaty.    H.  <.  F.  P.  Itl.  1,  a.       ^^       „ 

Matblnka,  my  moirt^,  north  rma  Burton  hate. 
In  quantity  equal*  not  ana  of  Joan. 
Jfciey-amall  paitjon,  akaia.    U  i,  1,  a.    (Soa  II.  1,  F.  1' 
*"'  '^uLlly  In  neither  can  make  dioiei  oraithefaMiA:! 
iipeiBaoua  aHMly. 

"a^^  tbotr  T^lct  la  da larmlnad 
Tha  eleai  eye'i  aaiiw,  and  tha  daai  beart'a  part. 

Under  who*  InBacMa  Neptunea  etonlra  riandl^ 
Wia  lick  almoat  [o  daoaaiUy  oiih  ecllpia. 
lllColpniaa.     T.N.LI,!. 

aa»-bloekhead.    C.E.Iil.l.a. 

Jf«ic.  milt-horH,  capon ,  luieomb.  Idiot,  pU/dl  I 
Hiaich.    A.  W.i.l...    caa.L.L.L.lT.  I,..) 


Yonap«dy  hilpera,(k 
Appear. 


Monopolieain  Iheialjn  o*^'"*"""-    I~l-<i'-  , 

Tr  I  had  a  ■atopjfy  ooi,  they  woaW  haw  pit  aa 
UonUioaa  and  Capvlaia,  badgiea  of.    R.  1- 1- 1.  <■ 

Jfaaddto— Haiiof  tbaHrnclag-ichDol.    M.  A.  1.  l.a. 
li  lignlor  ift;«*iaM  returned  ftcm  tlw  «ia  » 

Menth'a mind.    O.V.l.I.fc 

I  aaa  you  hara  a  lualA  i  mm4  to  (ban. 

Monamentofthaykiotv.    H;^^,!;- 'TJi'HjIc 


V— hols  of  Dnepl«ov of  timber 
uoon  of  ftDoiher     O.  t\,  I,  n. 

Wlul  riba  of  oik.  vhm  mouoUi 
Cu  hold  ihe  moTtit  t 

ADd  Tuquln't  ayo  my  toA  thi 
ifiKtoi— pappM-iKi         " 


Or  |il>y  althiaj;  ume  rich  jtvtl. 
Ut  put  la  bim  (dvsnlH.    M.M.  <.],■. 

But  I  do  bepd  my  ipncb 
To  ona  tlut  an  nypoFT  teAw  odKTIilr- 


lu  irooDil,  ^ftther  Ihcac 


tk>Ikno>ltdMorBhalupgH.    T.l.l.i. 

i(lB— nwdin*  not     A.  I.. 
Finl,  fut  hit  aHplnji  <ni 


Vta'ii^io^in 


INDEX.— I. 


IftfiBr—ltrm  ui 

Hy  tubtr.  n 
W.  Thil 

ftpifin— mnd»iu.    O.I.I. «.'  (SesR.T.ii 
Yon  ll  tuTQ  your  ■cfPdtfuf  n^b  to  yoo. 
tinn.     L.i) 
n  1.  OKr-l< 


UBS 

H. «,  a.  p.  u.  i, 


er-ltuly  it  \rgi,  (bon  he  k 


'  Ncin  Awn  SeollHnd,'  panue  ho' 


ADdI.pskUKUU<ht)ui« 

«w«y 

Sitt-^llttUi.    A.  L.It.  1... 

Norlh,Udy-.;,n.l-H4oly) 

whfc 

ff«-™k.     H.4.S.P.I.I... 

Htact  thneron.  IhaD  *iti  cr 

tch. 

»!«— Ughl.    B.J.m.l... 

RtJahiir 

bdhlnk 

Ho-««tf«,,™«l™. 

y™-.Tt,W.     R.J.,.[.^ 

Tb.1«Ur™nM»(M.butftillor 

h^irj. 

Of  deu  Import. 

tfki-mltoning.    O.V.  I>.  t.n. 

H,lo^%«o„.or^i;^J>. 

Nlduh<iaIlkE*rool.    C.E.T.1, 

Hb  BUI.  -ilh  K<  w.  .kla  Ain  life 

d/^'. 

Whs  mean  "■  hers  P-my<i 

■K  PUiil.g™ef. 

Wh.t  ..^Ai-n^t  no-  (bom  It 

jl.  i 

n«d        ™ 

Nigl,UjgDlbWm-^^oul^l^«|.« 

So 

l.«Ti.   .. 

"liJh  «j*iJy  g,IUl«T«iX 

,(,/(;!, 

Klfbl.  .r  (he  tul.  .omn»T  or  tta. 

irtho 

rEuo.p».  i[ 

Ihil.l«k.i.nioni.S:e. 

tftm-paymtnt — penalty  Ibr.    V.  A.  ■. 

My,  m  non-plmmfml  that  the  dvht  ihould  d-iuUl*. 
Ii  »enty  haniiei  ktm  gueh  >  trouble ' 

■F.Llh,i»M/ir'«- 


Nooia!de  pritk—jttAnt  of  noon.     Luc.  ■. 

Enbeeirlnblxreuy  w.iUiiIepriel. 
Km  heie,  nor  here,  not  wtal  eniuei.    Oy.  [i 


JVa  lUnftino  en— being  brgotUn.    H.  iil.t.  >. 

Oiebe  ihiU  be  eulTet  xM  MioMifin. 
ffiiW— knovledco.    L.  III.  l.a. 


'  Upon  the  mmlia'd  be 

I   JVnJicr'i  nJlcrcd— the  anul 
I       T.N.Il.l... 
'  Wlul  rollon  r-the  ■ 

Kumlrtlng  dock.    R.B.... 


BO..    Cr.(.7,.. 

F  or  the  metrinl  fcM  !•  all 


I'l^euit  ot  tbe  ■>'«  worlJu'a. 


eiiog.li.coflho  French.  L.L.L.it.l,. 


Ollhi  upon  theimid.    H.t.t,<. 
;  Upon  my  (wd. 

ObnoD  udTlUnia.    M.  N.  D.  II. 
Ill  met  by  moonHj^hr^  proui 
Oyectei-rropMei.  mggeMmi.    H.  »,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Good  muter  Vemon.  ii  le  well  vb^tfteif. 
"  ....         H.«,T,P,ii.s, 


rg  ■«»--■»  BO  mm     T  i  B  .  '   Ot-fatw-performiog  ohKnale..    H.  «,  T,  P.  ii.  s,  a. 

^™/.  Mv  libeny.  My  ngWng  bre«t  iWl  be  thy  fooenl  bell  i 

Pro.  Belbn  Uio  tiBU  be  on!  t  w,  ui--..  |  Ani  »  o&Kf  ..ou  -ill  thy  (.ihet  be. 

1   ^'''™'''^''°™ /ind  the  wrrttor  boon* 
I  In  Blll.1  oblinUon,  (Dl  aome  letm 

1  To  Ao  .Jwf  auu  *>mv. 

I  How  many  •  hol»  and  i^rfniuiii  leu 

Italh  deal  leli^oui  loie  ilolen  From  Bllne  oy< 
I  0(«Miii«./sF-perfo™lngobaeqnie..  R.T.I.l,*. 
I  While  1  awhile  (Jirqmicvly  limenl 

I  The  nnllnely  1^11  ofilnDoaa  [^nEulal. 

Ctteeivod  aa  they  dew,    L.C.a.  \nli- 

Andhadlelgoby         ',0^ 
,  The  ninm  houn  'tamwIiH  lAryJUmy' 


XiiMiu eii|Vi(*— Engtiah noUlllT.    H.F.UL 
On,  on,  you  watlea  Emfliih. 


At'tUi  e^nn  ud  doll  «tiili  •' tfi*  Biehl. 
at  eqotl  to  A  p«*.    L,  L.  L.  T.  t,  m. 

vu^t — DTrrfuchad.    O,  B.  1- 1,  *■ 
rtia  tUUU  ii  i^tr-rmtila  of  lU  nf  momj. 


u  illlll  lb*  Duot  lifLt  bi 
«ry  Off,  uuL  fiya  of  llfUt* 
li'piige,D/anifwi. 


/»/»« loKt-M.  N.  D. 

({/'•«»<— 'buiDHuon.    M.H.U-1,11. 

&»n  For  MI  kluhnt 

Wa  kill  th*  fbvl  o/teaim. 
0/sttr  oMiiwT— tor  too  to  »n>wef.    M.  M.  il.  t.  n 
""  VoagwnUogofmr..lt, 

If  Ihtt  be  .la,  I  "U  nuke  It  my  mom  jmja 

To  hire  It  idded  to  tlu-  hull!  at  Bint 

And  DOthlof  '{/'yow  aattttr^ 
Of-^lb.    M.I.  *,■. 

O/kemt*  ud  KoUnwgluHe  !•  (applied. 
Ofn^vua — on  nccounl  oT  ruhn«i.     A-  C-  U.  >i  ■ 

ir  Cl«pi>t»  bold  nHi,;oui  npKwf 

Weie  w«L^  deeef*ed  f/nvAeBO. 
0/ofl 'Myd  wt-o(  ill  who  hiw  «e™;»d  : 

O/oiT'Kjrf  j»i, mnjet  Ihon  proie 


Ojf-iMpp'd  to  hlni. 


^krnjF-UBlllDg.     H.  *,  P.  P.  W.  I,  n. 
We  of  the  qff'etxMff  ildo 

ill  hoallDg  I  tbajf  u*  landn  (bun  Ibi 
1. 1,  •- 


^      Ur  joa  iQuiflae  me  too  unbnrtfikl  u  efyo^. 
Ot^goldinbnaMr;.    Loe. 


iUiii  ibu  o-nitb  (UTti 
.Ithinthaeuth.fl 


qffla-'hatbim.    T 


OSIcei  of  ■  mnnrion.    E. . .. 

Unproplodo^tB. 
wmiorfaD^iltillty.    T.Alh.tl.>. 
'--     "    mgPcMhiTfl  bacn  eppm 


OU-Acntauinl— oldmuhnj-npiludud.  K.(, 
Ten  timee  more  dkhoniHiiible  n(|«t  I 
famd  a>c»(. 

OM  Bil-Iimino  mcrrimeilt.     H.  <,S.P.  iL<, 
B;  (be  mue,  ben  irlU  be  <U  Bitl. 

0»-irold.    UlU.t.n. 

Saitbold  tooted  tbilce  the  oM. 

Omtm    pottenHhj  ertitt.    H.  L  I,  ji. 

Am  huUngan  pwodlng  Bill  11h  Mil, 
And  pn>Logua  to  tbe  omem  oomlng  on. 
o  Nofth'o ' 


U  ^ouiQ  toe  food  idiip  m  b»e  nrillov'd. 

r— beront.    J.lT.8,0. 
Two  loDf  deyt'  Jouuey.  lot 
-Mn-rinfi.    M.N.D.U.1, 
And  1  terra  the  hir;  queen 
Tod«»  bat  ortrnpon  ih«  p 

'u  joStflil ;' 


OrynJiwt— pnxld.    T.  C.  l*nilo;De,  ■, 

The  prIncQt  orffttion,  theil  high  blood  di 

Onni— dUpUv.    M.  V.  il.  I,  a. 

Uia  nil  Iha  olaervwee  oTdiflttT. 


H  icui  oM.    T.  1. 1, 1. 


noaH/tdML 
laft  duklinf. 


Out  Ant  yaori  oM— qnlta  thi 
OaJ  (Arw  year  oU. 

The  poorjodeii  wnin 
Out  wmt  tha  candle.    L.  1. 

On    Bomplota.    Cor.  i>.  i, 

Tw«lta  teveni  timet. 

Otg^Aim— flooded,  d  rownei 


And  bow  »cMci-a  von  uiMB  o 
Td  km  tbd  (wei'lt. 


anted  u  i  manoaillibla).  1 
it  tlH  blry  o)«- 


l"**  (t.)— eontrfre.  intng*.  T,  Ani.  It.  »,m. 
1I&  tUld  <•  IlkB  to  hei,  lUl  u  JOB  m  : 
Q*  pack  *  ith  him.  ind  kItv  tha  uouwr  foU, 

l>giHia>— lotilfiiH.    L.  111.  ] ,  K. 

EiUist  Id  nnHli  anil  (uotivi  «i  tha  duko. 

PoTHho,  Ihat'ibolaqnaaD,  Mr.  anbn.  wUa 
lid  ftm  a  paddocit.  rnm  ■  Ul,  a  gtb. 


k— donrt  xiui.     1^.  E.  111.  I.  a. 
.„  dabuliig  uhldi  wat  bBt,  wa  ihall  |i*n  ■«  miUi«- 
lalf.)^ak«jmit.    So.Bilii.-. 
Canlttllon.OcniBli  taj  I  1d«  lll«  BQt, 

,a{aliut[iiyHiir,wllh  thaa^nrldttf 

Mti«*.     H.  Ml.  P.  li.  4,  a. 

r  pviUtn- P»l«.  and  you  yganatf, 

II.  E.  T.I,  a. 

r  had  thought 
Ttwj  bad  forUd  ao  much  honoalj'  amaag  Iham. 
J-articatar-lWMr  of  detail.    ^' *' *"■  y'^' *' '■,,,^. 

ParHng  or  Antony  and  bl^  Mtnda,— ft™  NorUl-<  '  Plnlareh.' 
A.C.ili.»,i. 

Frleoda.  lome  hlthn-. 
t^rthlana.    Cr.  1.  7,  L 

Or,  Ilka  Ibe  Panlviai,  I  ihall  Byiii(  ll||hl. 
Partt— wrtia,  part)'.    H.  <.  S.  P.  t.  i.a. 

Helgni  in  tbe  hoaia  of  all  our  pcMentparU. 

'  Then  want'at  a  ran|h}>ailt,  ud  the  iboota  that  I  haie, 
Paum — cendeinn,  adjadicate.    M.  M.li.  1,1. 


drllght  •«•  plaj'd. 

KQfUMl  yenr  qneauona. 
MDledtl«li.    Lno.a.    (See  A.  L.tll.  (,)_ 

Shall  br  a  paliati  elM  ba  Itecc  Id  an. 
FUodtt-eola  ef  abent  Hun  tUthlsgt  nine.    II.  III.  I, 

Pairi/taiai— «BWOiftiitlielaji.    ^''-'j",. 

Ottralrqfbiua. 
Palt  {i.)-lmpalo,  eoelrde.    H.  e,T.  P.  i.  *,a 

And  wiU  yoB  pffta  Jtnv  bead  In  HrDT;;  a 


Papatta 


—robe.    T.  Aod.  i,  t 


laliii*. 


,iioirf 

id  ihr  poji  1/ 


SKi'cri«l  and  diriak'd  atil.  lint  It 

All  Ibe  leat  ao  lauybed.  tlial  It  folHi. 
Palm    ramEM.    M.  M.  *.  l.a. 

Wh^Tpartalne  yoor  (laee,  like  p»w«f  d|TlB«, 

Hath  looVd  npon  my  peaa. 

A  moat  lorompaiable  man  ;  lueallid,  •■  it  were. 
To  an  unllnble  andcoatlDuatsjoodneia^ 
HepoDH, 

OpoMni)  imtlor,  peijur'd,  andurjuil. 
J\lBiDanli-<liennptogtiet.     J. «.»,«. 
Sbe  li  Bad  and  piunamau, 

a  dranken  ri>gna. 
Pnlat    pwrtander.    C.  E,  Hi.  I.e. 

Cbuomb.  idiot,  pauA. 
iUcA-fool.    H.  V.  11,  S,a. 

TtH^ouklaklnd  enoi^b. 


PuiM— iiiuU  111  dlih  iiKd  In  ths  •nrkc  of  th*  ulur.    H. 


Pais  (•.) 

PiiaaunithMt— fe>  wnrdi.    T.S.  Indui 
Tlwrcfijn.  pawai  poiiabris, 

Pul'mlk.    II.  4,  S.  P.  1. 1, .', 
I  boiifht  blm  in  PaiTi,  &c. 

I'and  fbonMn.    U.  N.D.  II.  2,1. 

Bat  tiMer  huh  gliicn  Uk  dwm  of 
For  poM  of  littJfl  prkfl. 


Set  with  prarli  imm  ib 
Pm<— Mt.  ipolleil  cUld.    T. 


Thil  Ihe  PuinonUnj  udliiliutluu,  tin 
Theii  libertia.  ue  now  In  una. 
PerfDminji  looni.    M.  A.  I.  3,  L 

Pmod— end.    M.  W,  Iv.  i,  ■. 

Then  would  bo  no  pirufd  to  the  Jeet. 

Peijim  •rinring  papnn.   L.  L.  L.  Iv.  S,  n. 

He  camel  in  Uke  a  perjvrt  atariagptpert^ 
PenpecUtei.    It.  SLL  I,i. 

Dlrtln^ilsh  ^nn.  '       ' 

PtTTPerl  (t.J— eiert.    Cy.  ij.  t,  n. 

1^  1  Follow  him.  nrid  fwnvrt  1I14  pRfOnt  wratlt 

llehatliaj^iinrihlmsefr. 
Pfrvt  (V.) — eKtm 


lie,  be 


(  fif-a-Aiiuji,  ud'Tbiee  mtcrj  10 


J-nmri-Bll".    C.  E.  It.  1, 

Why,  tltonpeni^  ihi 

Plit  (V.)— «eUlh.     R.  T.  I. 


r>t  the  «me  I 
herj  bod  V, 


Leat  leaden  dumber  ^le  mo  dovn  t^mo 


Felluf— potty,  cenlomptihle.    M.  N.  D.  II.  I,  a. 

lUve  every  pe^tjfff  river  bHle  w  proud. 
Pillow— pnltry.  peuy.    R.  S.  I).  1 .  a. 

LlETu  a  lonemeot,  or  feiii-g  Itrm. 
riliEV— petty,  of  llUlcnonfa.  L.  il.  a,  a.  (SroR.S. 

Poor  pelting  Tilli|[ei,  fheepwHei,  and  miUi. 
Pcftfaj— potty.    T.C.  iv.  s,  a. 

Wo  Uavo  had  jwlij^  uara,  alniso  yon  reftu'il 

The  Uredina'  ciuae. 
Ptit^tf Aiam.    A.L.ii.l,a. 

Here  feel  mtaiikliiiept<ialiyofAiam. 
i>niui«— hi  Ibeaenieordaliic  penance.    C.E.I. 1, 

But  xe.  tint  know  *hat  ^  li  u  ft.H  and  pny, 

Are^nOcol  for  your  delkull  (o-ilBy. 
P«t«-pronoiinceda»adiaayllabLo.    H.  W.  t,  »,■. 

And  Henlioit  qui  mal  ypnie,  nrlta. 
renrionen.    H.  V.ll.  I,  j. 


hi  holding  peu.    T.  N.  K, 
n%  -iiuie  great  feetl  oflor  npnyi 
Pennyworth  oF lugar.   H.i.P.  P.ll.4,11. 


(See  H.  (,  P.  P.  I, 

'fo  aweeien  »)ilch  name  of  Ned  I  give  Iheo  (his  how. 
leorU  ffngar. 
/"rppw  jiajertrmd— apltegineeilir-arl.     II.*.  P.  P.  ill.  |,a. 
And  anoh  ptvteat  of  pfvMT  Mmgerbrend^ 
To  veife'-^^nania,  and  Snnday-clltieiw. 


Pno.^y4*io— coapaaion.  occup 

Pjiffero— companion,  mate.     P.  i.  Oon-er.  n. 

\Vho  dt^  "ml  IcR^  fematoVi^' 
P*e«r (V.)— 10 beii.    T.S.Inductlonl.«. 

Philip  f-sparro«'l     J.  1.  1,..' 

Omr,  t>ood  le«ve,  ^od  Philip. 

Bait.  Phiipf — aparmwl 


PhnaeoloKyof  thellmeerEliEabelh     H.  1.  I,  r. 

or  theoF  dllued  anicloa  alio  v. 
Pint  (vO-plloh.     Cor.l.l.a. 

Aihigli 

Aa  IflOoldpiol  my  Unce. 
Picted-triinmed.    L.  L.  L.  v.  I.a, 

Hciatooficitrd 
Ptekeil— opnice,  atTocled.  amait.    H.  t.  1 ,  a. 

The  age  U  giown  •oyacitrd. 

My]wtodiiuar/a'«In«.  ' 
Pjdbn  itad  xreoVer J — handi.    II.  111.  >,  a. 

So  IdoariU.  by  IhooofHcAenaadtleifJeT*^ 
Pkckt-hatch.    M.  W.  II.  1,  n. 

Piaini— penon.     a.  V.  ii.l.a. 

T  (•  but  her  pielan  t  have  yot  bcheM. 
Piarflfld    penctjated.    O.  I.  3,  a.  ' 


TIm  ikiirul  ahephetd  (ritTd  u 


PIL  INDEX.— I. 

hr.oiy-  a.  v.ip.  <,i. 

1  ban  Mead  an  tha  piOury. 
Fm-emuttttltmn.    K.l.a.t,: 

Tbe  nty  jm  or  hki  b«n  d*ft  with  the  blind  baw-beji' 

PId  ud  xb     W.  T.  L  3,  ■.  (Sn  L.  111.  4,  ■.) 

AnaTtwVd  tlw'lil'y-tl'iKliin  ofhar  Ihea. 
Jtudf  J— pellT,  cenwmpiible.    W.  T.  it.  I,  ■. 

Kcmtlii  >  FtiicA'd  thlnjt. 

Sail  Ilka  taj  jMfoiwi  10  tbeae  ^dea  alurH. 
Pionad  and  lo'lUad  brimi.    T.  It.  1,  a. 

Tblbanhi  irith  fi>uan{  md  ImiJftd  triiai, 

Wlilch  ipangy  April  at  Ihy  beat  betilmi. 
Riwirine.    M.  W.  III.  I.a. 

1  thlek  lahalL  drink  In  ;r^»tetf11zatvLth  him. 
PIpHDrcmi.     H.N.D.II.S.i. 

PUflOf  on  pi>n  of'eorn^ 
PlUle-waid.     M.  \V.  IIM... 

Hairy,  air,  liiu  piuie-teard,  Iha  pajk-vard. 
PIa»'4bldlng'plaee.    A.  1..  II.  S,  a. 

This  la  no  pJnc,  lUi  hoaae  ii  but  a  buteberji. 
Flam    hononta.    W.  T.  I.  3,  a. 

Thy  pJocu  ahall 

Flutalp-luT.     R.H.2,i. 

Tineyard  la  •  piojac^d  gale. 
Plantaaenn.    ).  1. 1,i 
Allan  rir  Kleliin 

With  bniy  hai^mtn  ei»<n;  n>eu  a  p. 
PinUa-piMaa  or  allTrr  money.     A.C.T.B.a. 

AjJlleUI  dropp'il  from  hia  pocket, 
FlaffiTtu—vitBM.    li.l.F.P.Ii.l.a. 

PlaCoabm.    H-  F.  1.  ff,  i. 

PJa»I%-..allh  eipicailDna  bI  ipplaiiae,  «llh  aeelamitleii. 

The  Roman.  pJflUrVy  did  ^.r  eonaant 

To  Taj^uin  a  erarlaitlng  baniahiDont. 

/■JoyjAHra— pUyrello»i.    T.  N.  K.  la.  3,  a. 

riqy  lAa  lua—behaTe  like  man.    T.  I.  I,ii. 

niy  nuimihui  -ith  yliM*'il  tmi. 
iVsK  vn  nl— be  pleaaed  loknow.    P.  ii.  4,  a. 
NowpfannjuaiHl 

PlioAuif-plBiud.  raided.    1. 1. 1.a. 

Tims  ihall  unlhid  »halpl>;Al>d  cunning  hidei. 

piti—tpoL   a. «.  s.  p.  II.  t,  a. 

And,  inlhiaialnle^Jul.  beaelbennt 
That  iball  Hlule  out  lighirul  loiereign. 
i'lad^-deeHBd.    H.E.li.3,n. 

OU  Laia.  What  think  you  of  a  duchex  1  haie  you 

To  b«t  that  load  of  title  f 
OULa^.  Then  youaieueakly  made:  iVad  ^a 

F(»iat-»1"""'""™'    II- It-',"- 

F/ariiw— hlnaai.    T.K.  K...  1,..    (See  H.  li.  T,  a.) 
Thai  heal'n  with  Mood 

The  eaitfa  when  11  la  licit,  and  cu'at  the  world 

Of  the  pi^iJy  of  people. 
Plutiidi'a  leacriptlanor  Che  proa-eia  of  Coiloluna.    Coi.  I. 


leh'anuratlaeoftheoaragalBMtheVolM*.    Uot.l.ljt. 
Befon  Corloll. 
I    niclHti.    O.V.IU.1,1. 

Eien  bi  the  mllk-vhlte  boaom  ofthy  Ion. 
(SeeQ.V.lll.l,!.) 


H.dl.s,.. 

prologue,  or  the  poay  ot  a  rin^  f 
P^on)— mrileutaiapat,    M.  It.  3,  a. 

With  ten  thounad  nrllkemen. 
All  ready  at  apocai. 
Prnhferido— minutely  euet.    A.  L.  III.  «,  n.   (See  T.  K,  U 

Fniil-ifaTTCf-eiaetly,     T.  N.  II.  D,  >. 


L.L.U 


Foiaont,  tan  teaprclin; 


ii  proent  death  la  Man 


Ha  amota  the'  dedded  Felacia  on  ih 

lea. 

Andmy/KiW-ZWiiAm/d/    No.no 

no  lift. 

Pun— Mate,  ahow.    T.  S.  1. 1.  *. 

Keep  houK,  and  pari,  and  aeiTanta,  u  I  ihould. 
Pia1-.4ppn[ance,  carrlai^-e.    M,  V.  1. 1,a. 

Bt  aomelhlng  ahoving  a  mon  awelllng  purl. 
Pottsble.    M.  It.  I,  a. 

AlltheKareponatlt 

With  Dthet  fracei  welgh'd. 
Portaje—IMiit-holea.     H.  P.  III.  1,  a. 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aipect ; 

Let  It  pry  through  the  ponodw  of  the  head. 

Like  the  hiaai  cannon. 
i-wwuM-lnfom.    T.> 

JlMBii'd— in/oimed.    M.  V 


Pmuu'c 


I'd.     R.S.II.  1,a. 

l>epDfling  theebefiire  thon  wert  waKt/d, 

Which  ul  ponsf'tf  non  to  depoae  thyielr. 


Prints.  That  thay  are  oat  by  Lcaae. 
Poat  Indeed.    C.  E.  1. 1,  a. 

in  return,]  ahall  be  pun  iailHd. 
Po«der-lluk.    K.l.  Ui.S.i. 

Llka  poKder  In  a  iklU  leaa  ■aldlcr'a,^). 
Power  ar  medicine,  eipeiimenia  upon  the.    Cy.  I.  •,  i. 

Bhall  from  thia  practice  bnt  make  hard  jour  heart 


M 


Uld  pnetict. 
'JktpriSd-p, 


m  that  »>y  going  to  UmpUdDn, 


tin.    H.H.UI-I.n. 
Tlis  prcau  Aagelo. 


TOO— OII#»a>     m^  n-*^.  "-*!•- 

Tbe  riiMt  did  IbM  loic  i(.o>"  pUj  <•  firV^nwt 


Lonl  of  itaTfrdnEH.  ud  no  luid  balde. 
Huh  Hit  your  mriUp  ■  moAlnf^i  dnufbt  ot 
iVnt-iwdT.    M.V.I.  1,». 


Bring  jna  lb 
Huh  mule  n 


''^^"^  -^^  "''"'■■ '"„"S„'S^,'"jT*to''n; 


JVjtowl  (tQ— propM*.     M-  II.  if  w. 

^ut  good  eould  OiuypreitmdT 
ft»toii*<«-lnt>iidod.    a.  V.  ij.  i.  *. 

Of  ttwlr  dlvuMiig.  ud  jintB^Blllgbt. 

R 

•luaUUTClsg«'< 

wap.    H.  4,  S. 
con  of  nood  «»- 

Sghu  u  yoa  ilug  jiridl-tMf . 


illclHlcd.    H.  1,  P.  P.  It.  1,  >. 

lot  Qui  I  am  MHHxl, 
1  Hitlkl  haWbHii  Haflojr'd. 


PriuaTi 

JVfclj«>il— miulc  priclied. 
Pricket. 


.    K.J.  II 


.building.    P.lll.«,n 
ir  lodging!  Btndlag,bl«k  upon  tlw  ■■, 


d-rtToniMi 
I,  our  lodgii 


Tbe  bony  ^iw 
EsJ^-rnbftble.    O, 

PtvI-bI  u  think... 
Towln  tbeUooi 


ng,  and  indaad  tlie  COIUM 


My  detail  dog.  Ibit  ii'ont  to  hire  playM, 
Plin  ooi  at  2l,  but  aKma  ttuU ; 
Witii  ilgbi  ao  deep. 


Idaur  pago,  good  maBer  pag« 
feui'wl— dMlaintion  of  purpow. 


■■I 


-fomut.  pnpuUian.    H.  F.  Il.t,  ■. 

ich,  of  a  wmK  and  nimidly  pr-^atim, 
b  like  a  tnlier  apoll  hli  cou  whb  icdiDm 

innd.    T.  a  Prologno.  a. 

And  hl(t»t  am  I  onoe 

aab]Rli  of,  noUud.    H.  E.i.L 
ail-end  of  the  woild  (bietold  In  tb*  3c 


■Dlan^'^oirBiMtlan.    H.  M.  li.  4,  ■ 
Thougb  hi  liufa  Mlsn  by  firaxpt 

w-honible.    M.M.  i.t,a. 

Pot  hi 
Tbne  li  a  proM  tnd  ipaecktaB  d 

M— flwward.    Cy.T.ta. 

Unleaa  BHn«Dnu  muryigall 


IVsKT-ftke— liandaoma-fclaa.     X-N.  !!.>,■. 
Hov  eaay  la  it  Tor  (be  praptr-Jmltl 

Proptrtiet—t  Ibeaitioal  phiaaa.    U.  N.  D.  1  ».  i 

In  the  mean  lime  I  •ill  dnwabill  olpn) 
Pnpbedn.    L.lU.i,  >. 

When  prbeaU  aie  HHTf  in  mid  than  matt 
J'rfKtfAf-pnrpoaed.    H.  It.  *,  ■. 

'Ham.  Good  dr,  .hoae  pou™ 

Co..  TbayinerNomy.ilr. 

Earn.  Hawfnfa 

Pn««  (»->— decUie  openly.    T.  Ath.  i«.  a,  ■. 

Do  TlUaiiiy,  do,  ilnce  yoa  fniat  lo  do  t 

Pr-md  lir  beioniJraat— pmd  of  Iwing  ao 


PnbUe  iboi» 
Puk.  M.  K 


That  knp  tbia  di 

[glui.    W.T.  IT.M 

Dolb  Kt  ay  p¥gj 


StS^!ulScro'a 


pDH— (boo.    B.i. 

Why,  thm  li  _,  , — , — 

i-Bi  (¥.)~-poiiBd.    T.C.ll.  1,  n,  ill* 

Ila  noDld  yn  Oun  mio  •blim  iMlta  M 


■pnll  Daweied. 


PUP  INDEX.-I. 

ftfUw— jonon age.    H.I.  F.  P.  H.  *,■.  ,    Qkm-l 

Apw  thp  4>lil  dityi  qT  ^oodnun  Adam,  ta  Ihepiptl  tf^  At 

J'cehuf-i 


ex  tht  bUck  gain 

I'd.      Luc.  ■. 

Tfaiu  «tndln(br«tb,vhkbp<>rritupWtba  Ay. 

To  UiUn  oar  purjuae- 
t— tbrnst,  deflinu.    M.  A,i.  1,  n. 


She  p*u  cAe  pprtirf  •'/^mfrtim  Ail  pi"tr. 
4  And  'midat  Uie  Hncence  »  her  uxcnl  brflal 

P<ilur4Dt.    T.  Ul.  S,  •. 

End)  pHler^irit  or  Bte  Tot  oiu  »lll  bctng  u 
r^ioi  ifi — pniien  uid?.    B.  1.  <ll.  3,  i. 

Tbsa  piuun  ip  thy  fortune  ind  thy  Iuvf. 


KAG 

U.    M.  N.  D.  U.  1.  fl. 

«din«t  Uboqr  in  tlio  ja 


A  f«m  of  ihouifhtB. 


Qutiticnaiie'-t^fMG  of  I  ici  n  ^ 
Qyexriflvrf    coHTcnrd-    Luc 


fidoe*— wottUeH  ipMiM  of  hiwk 


le  01  }>.>><Y,  dolphin  ot  dogOA, 

LTfll  of  pf  ninid,  died  u  t  quadrlijUable.    A. 


My  eooDtry'l  high  pyramidn  my  gihiwt. 
nnui  (Dd  Thiibe.'"  »"  HniiM  or.    M.N.I 
TJHa  p*!pah]c  gron  P^y- 


ffmfi*  t'-)  ""^""lo-    M.  H.  iv.  », -. 

lie  doth  ■i>l>  holy  ilatinenca  i.ibdae 

Tofinrii^ylnothori, 
VhJiI;— hind.     II.  4,  p.  )>.  Iv.  S.  ■. 

but  nudk^iutill  lilie  4it  CTiemy. 
Q«n-rl— wToii.    H.  B  11  3, 1. 

Y*i.  ir  thti  o«mJ.  fongne.  do  dlwrw 

It  fnMn  lb*  bnrer. 
?MTTy— pwy.     M.  I.  ».  .. 

Shoir'd  1il»  •  rsbel  •  ohon, 

■Untlon. 
<Juit«-iriir  pUy.    L.  L.  L.  v.  a,  (. 


I  biTo  rabb'd  thli  y 


tM  SOI  ftaat  gtiH:  t 


Qnct-tlin.    H  T.  r.  >. 

Be  buried  jml  with  her.  ud  h  will  I. 


Some  trickj,  loine  fw'Ilea,  how  to  cheat  the  deiil. 
QiiUftr— quidlibali,  rrlroloiudlidncllou     II.  t.  l.n. 

Q,.iDUin.    A.L.I,  s,  I. 


Qml  (T.)-«qMlle.  .n.., 


with  fud  lero,  m  1  nujr  pieh  oe 


QHSCT-nii 


J,  Angelo, : 


JUKF  I^Uow.  and 
(Jnuee  (t.)— nurh.    O.  V.  [1. »,  n. 

l^Me  II  In  yout  jerkin, 
e«ol.{T)-ol«r™.     R,J.1.*,m. 

wh«i  curioui  eye  doth  jnuW  deform 
QnuU  C"  )— oliwrve,     Lno.  ■. 


To 'cipher 


.     H.ii.  1. 


tutter  heed  uid  Judpunt 
QButn-ohHriFi,  Karchei  (lirough.    T.  And.  ir.  1.  a. 


Troth.  I  think  yonr  other  rntau  were  better. 
t»(i.)-itrein,  mrelch,  eiMeer»lo.     M.  A.  It.  1,.. 
Thit  whtt  we  hiTO  we  ptiie  not  to  the  woftb, 
WhilHweenjoy  it;  but tclnfluk'd  ind  loet. 
Why.  then  we  latk  Ibe  ndne 


eeH.<,iU9.|^.«.l 


RAG  IN 

Kojfg^B— m«t  Uoken,  lun.    H.  4,  B.  P.  1. 1,  a. 

Tlie  n^nf '«  bunr  th*t  Umci  >nd  iplu  due  bring, 
ftndi  (>.)— pouido-n.    M.V.Iil.l,  ■. 

AiiH  u  IMiiriinui/Air/iuuvy— dlentabafiuKT.   H.V 


RfrJieiu-^uauiBmn'w  ntAt  Lo  naJl  Um  haindi 

I    Jl«ordCr.)-.lng     G.V...<m. 

Tune  m^  dUCn^v,  »od  reoonf  mj  wofti 
.1  imill  Bnf  Uih  Hut*.     H 


Ydui  cai-a-moiiauin  Igdu,  rsmndtenKtyiWatB. 
Kadbnu.    Cv.  It.  t,  i. 

The  rqdSock  would,  tB. 
KxiMor*.)— briubac):.    R.T.  *.«,>. 

aWb  thcedffp  ortitiuritKnciotuLdtd. 

TbftE  would  rvditftotlHUQblDOdvdaTaigKlii. 
Sua^— benimed.  tiiiDki.     M.  A.  Hi.  S,  n. 

Like  Phuioli'i  tolillan  In  tha  rttdlg  piintiog. 
ByWTrf-wfuled.    M.  M.T.I. ■. 

Kow  1  pcr»i*ded,  hmr  I  DnT-d,  ud  kncd'd, 

How  ha  rr/^d  nn. 
REfiue,  ucbnkal  lue  of  Iht  void.    H.  E.  U.  4,  ■. 


M^RiKidOaniiUi 
Sha  fa  aa  Torwud  of  htr  bn«Ung. 
Sbi  b  I'  the  ruir  afOT  Unit. 
Aaiir^-4rlr.    T.N.K.ia.l.a. 


Wban  It  li  mingled  wlih  r^rordl  that  ilud 
Aloof  ftam  tbeeniln  pobit. 
Bagiment.    K.  T.  •.  3.  a. 

Etgmttt — goTarement,  authorilj. 


T[ar«  '*  ■  peUUon  fMn  a  Florantlna, 
To  undet'lt  hen^r. 
idff  (t,J  -  TepMaenl.     A.  L.1T.  S,  a, 

0, 1  hioelteud  him  ipeili  ot  OiU  waa  )w 

ThiiUT'd'miagniwn. 


nil  optain'ilient, 

WUcb  In  (ha  aenOai  of  great  Igbla  hath  bant 
1^  bn«klea  on  his  toeaat,  rsviigmt  all  t«nipaa. 
Bfaeiw  ('■)— *™j-     L.  ll.l,  a. 

Btntffe,  ad&m.and  turn  their  halorOn  beakvi 


■il'd  mnieity'*  rtptai 
m.  L.  L.  L.  It,  3,  ■'. 
would  yon,  m;  Ua(a.  or  JOU,  «  J»n. 


INDEX.— I.  RUI 

By  miMnidilng  do  the  «r*n  tow  liitira  m, 
Whcnor  the  ave  bm  UM. 

H.>.  I,  •. 
Yat  h«rE  ihe  li  illow'd  ha  virgin  rilrt. 
I    ihurr,     II.  P.  Hi.  ChDrno,  >. 
You  Hud  upon  the  rmi(„.  .nd  heboid 

i«l  Horttlo  ind  M^lhu, 


Kaprom'— disproof,     H,  ' 
Kipmfv,)— rr«i«,     H, 


Betrta—prviena.    Loc  ■. 

ffarwcIiTidi«Kiii  wititaiKiTliiUedigfl 
il«>p«:(ie«^1UTLnr  nltllon  (o.     Q,  V.  ir.  i^  a. 

Wbkt  ibDuiil  IE  be.  tbm  he  respecTa  In  hflr, 

Bajitaim  — ragmrdftil,     M.  V.  v.'J,  n. 

Yob  ihoold  luTfl  been  rttpeciir^,  ud  have  kep 
Bf^peeffwJy-TMpmlfuilj.    T.  A<h.  tlJ.  I,  •. 

You  ue  very  rctfViMa  weloHoe,  <Ur. 
RMjr— luitj.ipolledfOrwintorue.    C)f.lli.«,a. 
flfiro  tloth 

nndi  Uieda>n  pUlootiud. 
AlMrd— ntold.     B.  T.IU.  I.a. 

HeUiiolu,  (be  truth  ibould  lire  ftom  t|e  Id  4|i 

Aj  't  wetv  rfftaiTd  to  bIJ  pofleiily. 


Of  nlUea  ud  mira. 
ifima — nvHl  Ju  the  uDfe  of  coming  lack  igAlii. 
One  poorrvfin'ay  minute  In  ui  b^ 


The  pmeiit  plcuun 
Br  Ttwlinum  lowering,  doei  tncome 
Tim  oppodta  of  luelr. 


A  pliUQifuL  itDry  trota  t  ihtPriDg  vtle. 

doM-.,  or  Memphi.,     H.  ».  P.  1. 1.  8,  ■, 

A  itAieller  pynmli  to  het  I  '11  ew. 

Than  lUmtopt'i,  or  MemfAun'^r  "•*■ 


ot  vue  the  Af  ht. 
ean  trimi  HJcnerd'i  hi 

_,  ..     L.  C.  ■. 

Per  ibe  wu  aouifht  bj  aplrllA  of  riiJirit  enol- 
JUaUlvfUiun-pUciUwBW.     H.4,S.F.H 

And  riilu  tit  •nild  mm  ■1th  the  boy •. 
Rigai — rid^dide.    H.  4,  S,  P,  It.  4|fl, 


S>>.t-<lto1e.     Luc.n, 

Aboot  Ibe  mDnrnlng  (n 

Bin.    H.  P.l>.4,». 

For  1  wlU  fMita  tby  tim 


vt  (t  thf  thmt. 


Ldpl.y.    M.  F.  It.  4,».    (SeeH.  < 


rdoiphuid  Nyon  had  (en  tlv 
■Biniwj  dml .'  1*1  tU  flay. 


li  n<i-1ri  ■lib  a  ileei 
ffiwMtijJ— tellinn  •ecKtly,     W,  T.  1,  a,  •- 

Awnl  A.tb-faitta.  due  to  •  klna.    H.  I,  B.  I',  i>! 
r\tU  frere  our  ToyntJbHAa  martyii  In  love. 


My  lord^uer'jyaiUdoB-ii, 

Oo,  il'i  mA  your  «Aaia  vJtA  frwattj. 
ffig?^— top  D1  1  looae  boot,  turned  over.     A, 

RnOliu.    T.n  lv.3,  a. 

To  deck  thy  body  with  hli  rwJUiit  tn 
Rufi.    W.T,  1>.  a.  i. 

PolLing<tick>ofit«1. 


RUL 

idoflth.    T.N 


i— pity.    Coi. 


ibililj'  Im;  ulda  their  ml*. 


Is  BUMt'd  nut  In  eu>,  >iut  gnluA  Ihan 
^o  grow  IheRi  kud  b>  bsfti. 


Tbe  princa  ind  Qaodlo,  huid 

Sttrf-pmw,  gloomy.    B.  R.  T.  ft,  >. 
Vhen  no  nun  «nr  Eomei,  but 
Thil  brtngt  me  (sod. 

Bad  pftUH  aBd  depp  rvfud  bHseie 

fiul,  might;  lord,  thli  merr;'  inc 

IW»     M.  I.<,  >.  Ai>d( 

An  to  your  Ihione  ud  ttmle.  ch 
tt^tcL  do  but  what  Ihey  ehould, 
»US  loKud  yoni  love  «nd  hooo 

le  VuUin-i  death. 
Snfi—BtAtuIe.    A.C.It.S.b. 


Leidto 

heSapuary 

«.^.d-.pu™orjhyjga.«.jr.c 

App.1.0 

SiJU -helmet 

1I.J.S.  P 

Manyi 

ne,  hut  for 

■  (CiUa,  my  blU 

eleft-lui 

fteU«-«Ud,  h 

eeWn  mUed.   H. 

Uie  >otd  Mild  inuii  wrce  me 

»iJM>-~lltl>1dlT.     11.  II.  2, 

One  Bid 

Selt-crlUjt.     0 

V.  Ut.  I.I. 

<,/lA>  toll  h 

$m»-h»p.m 

«.  T.au 

N«"the™m.lndc 

Wedon 

S.Bphl«.    L. 

U.V.    L  *.8,..    <9«L.l.t,i..l 
And  thet  thy  ImipHi  wHuetayof  brndln^  hf 


KW, 


StaJnahli  preetnt  beuing  wIL 
Saligen.hmnyofthe.    R.I.t.S.J 


ScamNug—ii 


tcaUt  Acarry.  coir^Bf  nEapuniap. 


Tliv  HS'/ed  dtrt  put!  from  hn  Mtlie  Uy. 


Snail  It.)- iaiarc.    R.  ].  I.  9,  a. 

'lliU  trick  m>y  ebuKe  U  louA  yon. 
Seali/tl-btttafal,  dcetnictlie.    T.  N.  i.  1,  i. 

With  vhlch  lueh  JOU:^  itnpple  did  ht  mi 
5aiH*-ronilieillaii.    H.  F.  Hi.  g,  i. 

No"n«uraleih»i«l'™ln  Uieeky. 
Notupn/nnnri'.  no  dlnempa'd  day. 


By  Ertrenru 
Smtii-ihoalioffiiih 

Ifeforo  the  hei 


Seiotmi.    T 

Ath-I.  1... 

Myftee 

.tmo.«itelr 

InaHid 

Sell,  method  or 

"b  thau^al  £ 

Whatw 

«t  ilJlool'lh 

SMlofraypeU 

on.    T.CIT. 

Or^c^, 

thou  do«  not  1 

To  ahiKH 

i1«h™(,/«V 

p«ilion  to  tlw 

Stall.    II.  111. 

\_    ' 

Ilowincnywordiioeve 

To  gWe  t 

omMh.neve 

Setieh  oal  of  U 

d  nebody  tooh 

divHUyoa.  . 

«nd«n/lA* 

«*.rfyl«JI.^...  ■ 

Bau'dhopa.    C].  II.  4,>i. 

-—■rfl™ 

1  huely  gnllfy  yoot  love. 
oa  (>■)— 'o  preKire  by  ealiliig. 


>r.  that  ban  Ibeb  bt 


SEA 

Seal— tbnae.    R,  F.  i.  ^a. 

SacondvT  aURfl  In 

Smoduy  iligt,  Um.    T.  N.  K,  )L»,«.    (8m  O.I. 

Which  1. nM  mix  d  wllh  Mcjn^toowt  no  u 
Sta—ia  h«rt<eaUiiR,cutlliig.    O.  I.  J,*. 

W]iiRorluka  thij,  AUynnall  Ion,  Ubi 

SteUonil  rhyms,  eiampls  of.    U.  N.  D.  111.  a.  i. 

S«cii]u  tiinu  iui'pt«ii  u  venlDu  of  the  pHlmi.    ^ 

5«ciin(v— Irgil  iKurliy,  luRti.    M.  M.  111.  t,  ■. 

ThER  li  lOivF  (ruih  enaagh  ilin  to  atkt  « 

Sewing    mpdu 


Ths  pnpl*  m  ibni-d— wi  na. 
BuJplol.    So.  iMirti...    (S-'of..  L,  L.iL  Kn.) 
Wh4b  my  Setn  kiiowi°the  irllir^lfr»ninu 


I  alj-hC  only,  nooght  tot  Ipptabttloa. 

No.  ■hsn  Lliiht-vlnr'd  bni 
Of  rtnlher'd  Cupid  (rW  u-.U  in.M  rJiJjfsi 
My  •pHulailTfud  onkd  iui^mEnl. 
£««»— bUndlDg.     M.  Ui.  t,  a. 

Como,  KcIJif  oljbt, 
Skur  np  tbe  teniln  eye  oT  pltlfiil  day. 
gfftfjM  -■pMioM  reflcmhlina-    M.  A- 1*.  1 ,  b. 
litTo,  AndKeiD'd  I  erec  othenrije  la  you  I 

SmiM-^tamlj.    A.  L.  t.  *,■. 

lieu  your  t»dy  tawt  (ccnioj. 
Sm-rontd.     T.S.  !.»,..      ■ 

Snovllb  mischief!  eypi.    F.  I.  4,  n. 

Htrelh^y'iebul  relt,  eodl-mmlA  "liK^uy"!  mw 
Bui  Uhv  to  groTci,  btilDif  topp'il.  Ihey  hinher  rue 


■ome  bodily  vaind ; 


Satie — IrapHHIon  npanlbeieii 
SfpitraWi-eepuiliiig.    So  iii 


lown  thill  make  Ihota  Uugh  whoK 


Shahi^ro'i  ClirT.     L.  It.  1,  i. 

Thftfl  h  A  cltlf,  whoK  high  ui  1  bendfoif  hakl 

ShiJupcrB'a  {Tfimmu,  objectJonj  to.    R.  J.  11.  s,  ■'. 

WltUn  thy  help  (nd  holy  pllyilc  U«, 

'*'''"^* JiSteytfd  hri^nuun.'"  *■  '' 
SAnJlieUvutl—whenthtllbelhoDiht.    R.  T.  Iii.  ],: 
Voui  hlihnw  •hill  rrpose  you  il  Ihe  Toirer  ^ 
Then  ytu-n  you  pleua,  and  i>iiil!  it  lAvifhi  men 

SArov— decency.    0. 1.  ].■. 

For  thamt  put  DU  your  gon. 

Then  '■  i  dlTinlty  ihil  tinpa  etr  imii, 

Sbud,  mnnlng  of.    Cy.  111.  1,  i. 

The  (tonlcd  beetle. 
SAari-iam  hwlJ*    baeJo  bom*  en  111  ihudi,  oi  ealy  i 
"  ■■■  -  (SeeCy.  ma,  I.) 

'FotehulU._ 
(i,  nioti,  and  pchbtei  itwuld 


SAt'IHy^DiKlb'^/— DsodlrenloUy,    Cy,  II 


1 1  have  play  d  the  iheep,  in  iodag  him. 
Sherp — profiauncfd  ibip.    C.  £.  i*.  1,  o. 

Whil  ihip  of  Cpldamnum  alayi  for  ne  I 
SAffTwpupe.     ft.  S.  t,  B,  a. 

Thou  Mrt,  Immaculite,  and  illwr  founUln. 
S^cal— rough ly  kindled.    M.  W.  1.  4,  a. 

Siol— teproTed.    T.  K.  iv.  3,  a. 


,     L.  L.L...I 


i«r»oe0er(fl;  of  to  leB  ifalo,  lay  her  oil 


SWat-rebuked,  hun. 

KuTeriliebeiAM. 

S»«t-febuked.    T.V. 
lie  lAaai  our  mcM 

.B,». 

k»piD| 

oorsrr. 

Sheilir'i  poal.    T.N.I. 
Hauriha'UaUn 

ai  your  door 

ike..*.,ur,p« 

•iugar. 

Shipa  of  Antony  and  Caifi 

IT,— from  Not! 

■••nnu. 

ih     A. 

»eU  miTin'il. 

_-n  li  Ilitbuh 

Shoia-nniLl.    H,  4. 8.  P.  H.  4. 1, 

A  •Jloa^^04U  ihillliig. 
SMott^Jhitfiteffe^ida^imgt'ibo^A-    L.  C.  ■. 

Yirt  thow'd  kit  xiiajK  bj  Aol  ACHt  B101«  d«u. 


Slip.    R.I.  II.  t, 

WhUCUUD 


le  ihiniM  th>  bcumi  put  u  Hidden  dalh, 
Ghv'nMi— oririnoftbanuaa.    M.T.  !.»,<. 

Sft-Wn.    T.K.K.I.».«. 

Tbv  blood  o(  mint  chU  '■  tit  to  hiai  )ie  nck'l 

Fcom  ms  Kith  leecho. 
Sidfthem    m  Ida  long  ilMTM.    M.A.HI. (,a. 

5uV-WHHii  ud  tklrtj,   found   DndarboTne  with  i 


Sina— iaat.    U.M.lv.I.n. 

Upon  th<  T« 
j^iajra — tbrona.  atantad  leat. 


h  ^rilji— folly.     So.  l.T).  .. 

And  tjipple  IrtiEh  ml^kll'd  limplieity. 

Sia^ — polnlleM.     H.  1.  5.  P.  1.  S,  ■. 

Yqdi  cbin  double  ?  your  ^'It  Jta^f 
Sir— K  title  of  pflaatt.    M.  W.  1.  1, 1. 

Strtlogri,  panntde  me  not. 
5fr  Jnln-Utla  of  >  print.    B.  «.  S.  P.  i.  9,  i. 

Sir  Nob.    1.  (.  I,>.  ' 

1  voirid  jcWe  It  evatY  foot  to  have  this  tu»  : 
It  voiild  not  be  (ir  ffM  In  any  cua. 

Sir  Itokn  Air— all  Robart'i,  dt  Bobtn'i  ihipa.    J.  1. 1,  ■. 

AaAlbaAttit,A  lUmtAit,  Ilka  him. ' 
Simti— tued  luilUulr.  nit  contemptnoiul;.      H.  4,   F.F, 


IntOnn'd  them  liiAnet  / 
SirpenMj/  K&iken  —  petty  rootpadij    tobbart  tot    iUpeive. 


•r^ 


oliiail  with  no  foot  land-rakan,  no  long.atHfl' 


To  bandy  hMty  wordi,  to  aei 
SiUr  (•,)-ar»i>r.    M.  t.  s,a. 

:{lu(it— uawTODght  rilk.    M.U.I, 


Wllhii!lwri»ft»tind  ^BmUidly  " 


SwHtin—  lUterlng. 


And  ffiTa  Ube  raBOftd  Urdi  nora  aanaa  to  i 
Snack  np.    T.  N.  II.  ■.■. 

n^dMI».ptiva.ilr,lnoaiotdMe.   Ai 
SuM/r,  uomlle  powden  lued  u.      H.  4,  F.   P.  I. 

Twk  It  in  m^.  '  '  "" 

A^^k-dlillka*.     L-IH.  l.a. 

Eltber  Ln  amfi  and  packlaj;*  of  the  dnkaa. 

$0  ^laMiw 'oa0-.4O  that  AntonT  love*.     A.C.I    . 

I  un  qolekly  01,  wd  wat 


So  BBch  or  eelth  and  niai  • 

inught.     So.  lllT.S. 

^-'^ffd-^wiio';.:-™- 

uteUdothbaaBiidi 

C.I.*,IL 

BWiily-aaKh.    H.lll.J... 
Yea.  thii  aVMily,  and  c 

OBpoudaaaa. 

Bntuhytliyodoatma 

tetiethnotlhydiow. 

IdMreafn  Ui  ipaachlaB  mi 
Song)  In  old  comBdlaa.    L.L.  L.Ul.  i, 


Songi.  fngmantaoCold.    B,  4,  S.  P.  t.  >,  i. 

Do  Botbinf  bat  aat,  and  uak*  good  cboar. 
SMOIjilHi^eiKfc-abDiuatBO'clink.    C.  E.  Lt,i 
j!inaia>eaii'cbet, 

Flaaia  yoo,  1 11  meat  with  yoa  upoD  tba  mi 


8a  an,  H  haapini  Kft  NeiiHa'i  i&ig. 
Ab^  '  itvTw  inrf '  nry  i  han,  whan  be  should  froan. 
(to— ebooae.    O.V,jU.*,i. 


Jian.  B«tfcworaoTiDR,aBd  noosaf  ni 
Ssll— compuiT.    B.  B.  It.  I.i. 

Bat  thoj  Ean  aaa  a  fort  oftnlton  han. 

&n — aovpuiT- 


l^^iU,^ 


INDEi.— 1 


When  will  16011  *irt  ill  hour  giw 


Soud— aipieuion of (Uigii*.    T.9.ii.l,». 

Sit  do-B,  KU«,  »nil  "ol"**. 
&w),  Biid.BHl,wWJ 

*'°*''^l1hoii  W/wriKo  elunoon  h.Te  hnwl'd  do-« 
TbefiJnly  iHauriliUuiile'niitnaiucil;. 

D«p  B'nA  Duka  1««  noi«  thm  •h»llow  tordj. 
One  Inch  of  iltUy  non  U  >'  9n^  Bea  ^iacfr^ry- 
He  11  go,  bo  n:i^  uA  b»1>  Ihe  porter  of  Rome  gets 
S/«**w,fti^-o»Ty»OMimleehr.    Cj.l.t,*. 

""N»y.b"3ieieTTlttk8Bi«Wii81  flM* '«"™"' '"'' 


STA 

Eipwl  Si.  ifrwto'r  nipBMr.  h»lcj 


t-Uiue.    W.T,  ill.  >,  n. 
The  prince  jour  eon,  wllh  i 
Of  the  fiDeev't  ipetd,  U  gon 

f^piTT  B^  Ibe  nni  of  Tn>;. 
SbMr.    W.  T.U.I,  ■, 

Tl.™n«.y 

SpirU  q/'mw— ■•MlblUly  of  toocl 


taitfirile/inM 

oiB  North'! 'PlaUith.' 


'  Whole  ii  thy  iMUenoM? 
Stege.coiHlnctionoflheold.    M.ll. : 

Stofo-coitoine.  oW,    M,  V.  ti,  i,  t. 
Btlge-dirMtlon..    T.S.i.l.i. 

The  PitKnlere  ibow  tpwli. 

^*"^^r^i'  Duke  of  Drnkinghom. 
Stiffo,  InlemAl  roof  of  the.     H.  U  ft,  T 
'    Com*,  thick  night,  Sk. 

'"''^ir  1  •ill  throM  the*  from  my'ci 


t  >llb  St.  WiciWaj'  cler»i  I  'II  ^^' 
.,  mt  OB  IhiL 


Otyi 


Ho!i  ill  Ihli  Uper  bnnu. 
Spirit,  mil  of  comfcrt.    A.  C.  ill  1,  •. 

The  elcmenu  bo  kind  to  thee,  ond  Boko 
Thy  ifiria  all  o/cemfiirll 

Si»KWi*-«lilnei,  Impnre.  M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  o. 
"^  UpontMoflpWUjindineonolMitnun. 
Surnj.  qnlck.     M.  W,  ii,  I,". 

He  ii  I  Kood  ipn^  ncmoiy. 
.•Jmrw— beginning.     M.  N.  D.  II.  1,  ». 

And  noYOr.iinee  lie  middle  •nmiBer'*  irnoj- 
Sprtio— bud,  yonngthool.     V.  A.  >. 

Thle  nnker  thnl  tele  op  loie'i  liMor  ipmg. 


^^iT™lho"u  oik',  inp    ond 

3pnr>,  fubloni  of.     11.  4,  S.  K  1.  I. 

Up  to  the  rowel-heid. 
ScMOMdef'd  abrooJ— KUtend.    M .  ^ 
^       And  oihM  wnloroe  Us  hntli, 
M  N.  D,  II 


CO.  lIlEhl  mtlk. 


Sln/o— tblng  lulled.  eipopeJ  for  common  ule. 

SuJi-ouJking-hoiM.    "■•■J';^-^^'.,t'me 

Sielhinglorjei,  ^;  *' !'-i;'f„,  ^^ 

^""ToT.h'.Vl^S^'ickiry  So  ^!k.. 
Slati,  Ao— p»n-»ord.    J.  C.  W.  »,  ■- 

B™.  S1«(I,»oI 

/.«.  OlTO  ii>-  ""d.  Ao(  end  etud. 

SHBi  MJ  JO«"l" 


•""■  ■^"^Thoj'neTMiie.ilnno"  wmm. 
Bj  (onntnlo  clou,  or  .puiglei  nerligl"  •'■«"• 
But  Ihey  do  it>an. 

with  him  10  the  doill? 

'''^TiS  *.  r'orirf'li  Ih,-  b.t  j«.p.  n™i™  f«t 
ud  I  half  by  tlw  l*^- 

•LCeliBe-<ln(li,>Mlo.or.    M.l.t,(. 


r  levjooif  !«■*-»■  mj  i«"  ™;|  ^'' 

Speaks  hli  0*0  ruodls^- 


SuMiw'— common  nnw".     ■  ■  ■ "■."\._i ,  ,, , 

^nd  ivlit  »h»t  win*  the  (Wuiyrl  chsoks  St  It  I 

»'-"»?fc".-.p.;'.w;-r.n»-i-»" 

Wlicn  it  liM  BnrWjl  In  its  timellsr's  boose. 
c...«  ^™!  oiAcr  ir*»TS— «o  •ome-here  etas.    C.  E.  ii. 


Howl(yonrnnii»naw"»n-'-~'  —■ >■ 
lr-«noplcdchoii,  Uaons.  J-»'".-J>"-.         ,,,.„„. 
^lUiloS  bs*"  ™'"  m'l'k*  nuilliod  to  her,  •illinu  I 

A!,-n.ttnorofrt«ldlng.lttllmle,     H.  111.  4,  n. 
A  imiiw  Uke  tbo  hoTold  Mercury, 
u...,  it„h,^  nn  >  heoTSD-klidni;  hill. 

""■w**^' "'■*■«  one 

"-^™":';si?.:i'i«k"''JX"pS:i;. 

■  should  be  nUHi  in  Uijitetil. 


fheu  oeiiror,  tltW  piitt'it 


fnt..    H.»,T.P.ii.i,. 
iw  f«ll|  bow  burefaeriy. 
M.  M.  i.  4,  •>. 

Lord  Anp^lo 


Sure'il-aUmd.    M.  V.  I 

Are  woldili.  \iiooAj, 

Aidtlo — uticmcor.    T,  ~ 


*U.l,..     (S«H.8,S.P.,.1,..) 

Bat  like  >  foul  mljHhmptn  Bi^nHliat. 

Tlulring>»llhpieicing. 

■Stir. 

StBW-Itop.     P.  l.t.n. 

wi5iho«ii.ro™ih«nio-«.p 

AndwlihU.eni«.f™-ml 

:^„t-;^ 

A™l/,S^LtrfoDl,ltni-r.J,™ 

«ld-A,. 

When  ilie  cut  knit  him  a  fiw^. 
Sloe*— rtocklni.    T.  B.  m.  B.  >. 

Sbicit— •toEklni.     T.  }i.  i,  3,  g, 
A  duDAA^cabaRfl  itach. 


SUna-bsw.     T   N.U.A,  I. 

SIffDejDfTi  and  no  Hil'd  qiuttl,     T.  3.  Induction 
Became  iho  brought  rumt  j*gt  and  w  uafd 

For  fTlef  li  proud,  and  make*  hU  ownar  xta 
Slwp— lermofMeonry.    H.  F.  iv.  1,«. 
And  though  hi>  affections  ■ 


Nim— healthy.    T.Ath.  Ii     . 

Plank  lUU  men->  pillow 

Slriiit*!— ■traightwiyt,  fortlnv 


ap,  tbej'  lUop  with  tba  I1)ls  sing. 

mbelonlhelrheada. 
tl.  V.  I.i. 

la  chititlan  burUl,  that 


Sirnl^— Imaedlitelv.    T.  A(h.  U.  1.  ■. 

Giie  ny  hone  (o  Tlnion, 


Slmn— llnngf.     M.  A 


wikhmy  ihoiighla alni'd not 
SiVJIrt*('-)~P™nipt.     H.9,  I.  1,  a. 

That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  nioeter'i  doU>i ; 


Sn^tjyattfii— tempted-    G.  V-  ill.  1,  f> 

SajFJoteil— tempted.    Lur.  ■. 

Percliaoce  hlibout  of  Locrec 
Smgffettvd  thia  proud  i«ue  of . 

Si^TpatuAj— tomptatloni,    L.  L.  L. 
SiiggfrtiuM  mm  to  other*  at  to 


H^'teaiptalJana.    A.  W,  llj.  »,  ■. 

Blthj  officer  Ue  ig  In  thoae  nsfol'ii^  for  ih*  yaa 


.Vmu^FT— fbidgner.    H.  £.  II.  3 


Sul-eoaHHlidtaUen.    B.J.  1.4,  ■. 

SometlTnea  ihe  gallopa  o'er  aooarller>  note. 

And  then  dioami  lie  of  unolllng  out  a»'l 
S>rii  if —clothed.    L.  It.  t,  ■. 

Swlor-i>™iounceda.ihiBlet.    L.  L.  L  Ir.  I,  •. 

Wbolatbenllorr 
Sai  (/  rvrl-illulon  to  the  cogniance  of  Bdnid  IV. 

Nov 'la  ihe  winter  or  our  diacostcot 
Made  ilorioui  inmuei  h<i  thli  »■  «/  T^rli. 
EuperatitlonaTnpectlng  drowned  men.    T.  N.ll.t.r. 

fiHplioui'jai  ■■  llu  fniff— written    anppllcatlona.     H.    t. 


sini 


Clin  Kdilen  mur, 
A  dnneh  fernr-rRa'dJ>d».theJr  bu-leT-bnlb 
l>ecoat  thflir  cQld  blood  to  iDch  vidUot  but  t 

^afia    tUMjUdim.    Sd.  III.  I. 

Tha  onumant  ot  beauty  !•  imped. 

SwHbnt.    R.J.  1.1,  >. 

OngoTT,  KnwnibeF  thj  rwiUiif  blow. 


Tba  <nith  tlion  urt  nmun 


H.  ».  S,  (. 


He.  M  Philip)^,  ktpl 
Till  hoDoai  be  bought 'up,  ud  DO  mrd  Ku- 

To  gllB  BOCMtll)'. 

Ilt»  muly  IlKtor  blnU,  bna  Troilu  wn 

Un'UTnpftth  tbe  grvw  i-fi^trmore- 
SyBpuhvUc  ilbntloo  (In  muile).    So.  ilU.  n. 
SirlkHetch  In  vdi  by  mutual  DidBrlug. 
lulvt^-iaiitnal  psnlon.    R.  3-  It.  L,  ■- 
U  thu  thy  nlsuT  Kud  on  it/mpaiMrt. 

T. 


.b  ucfaed  brom,  hb  1ui 


Tufct'. 


Tatllinddnw 


Mini  aye  halta  plly'd  ths  palnli 
Tbybauty*!  * —  '-  — "-    '  - 

TUi>»'boek,<ir(ab1«.     U.V.II.T.I. 

Tba  uHi  vharsin  ill  my  ilioufhu 

Ar  TlalUy  chuacUr'd. 
TVnoat-copM.    O.lli.M. 


1 11  hai*  tha  » 

tuta  had  toot  quunla,  ud  Ilka  I 


Tailora.  aln^ng 

IUw<T.)— uudantaud.     H.  F. 


*r.peedllj. 
'    'wUchwaa, 


And  luki  n  toiync. 


'T>)w,(iht>k(tlKiaalliiamy,'aaUHU[hi]nUpof:    ll 

If  auTthlng  tliat  'a  dVU,  fpaaX ; — If  Kvaga— 

•lUathy  old  cloak  ■bout  thee,' ballad  or.    0.  ii.  s,  i. 
Xing  Stephen  ni  a  wonliy  peer. 
-*Maa  vMl  diaaaae.     U.  W.  It.  4.  >. 
And  than  ha  bliiti  the  tiee,  and  ulia  tlUEattla. 


7iiHqr— BiallnuDt  Inlnanoe,    L.  iii.  4,  a. 

BlaKiCaa  trom  wUrlwIndi,  Rai-bUatln||.  and  ttiimgl 
3Mnig»IUiiai--4iUataitKTeitlga'i  dtlef  tilb.    H.S. 

Pot  uimg  an  Ma  bod. 
lUia;  up— baying  upon  credit.    R.  1. 8.  P.  I.  ■,  ■. 
-■---  tliay muat atand  upon  aeeuilty. 
aomathlna  preclom.    L.  C.  a. 
_jdlDl  behuldlbeaaliiJnli  of  their  hall 
With  twlatad  metal  amoniialy  Inpleuh'd. 
IU{— atout, t»ld.    T.N.I.S.a. 

Ha  'ttnalli  man  aa  any  ra  in  niyrb. 


TamlnioflShre*'— nldplay.     T,  S,  Induathm, 
Taininfaf  aShrew.'acanaU  the  old  play  of.     T. 


inr  of  aShrew/acanaln  the  eld 
TimingofaShrew.'aMnBllomlhaohlplayDf.  T.S.  il<.I,> 
TamlnEiif  aShno.'aaenain  the  old  play  of.  T.  R.lt.  1,1 
Taming  Ufa  Shnir.' scene  IWun  old  play  of.    T.S.  It.S,1. 

Taming  of  a  Shnir.'  atcne  from  old  plat  ef.    T.  S.  It.  9, 1. 

Come,  tallot,  lei  ua  lee  Ihaie  ornamanta,  &c. 
Tuning  of*  Shrew/  a«ne  from  old  play  of.    T.S.  It.  i.L 

OaodLoTd.howbtliEht  and  goodly  ihinea  tha  moon  I  &a. 
TamhtgefaShnir/aceBelhHaold^yor.    T.S.T.t,i. 

''"^nftun'idi'd'wilii. 
Tuleton  and  hli  tabor.    T.  N.  Ul.  I .  <. 

Doat  thon  llTe  by  thy  tobirr 
r«T.  (T^^-na^rit       -  ■     ■ 


"i:n^ 


a  doK  that  li  compall'd 
ll.tl.»,«.    (» 


Talk  the  earlh.     R.  S.  It.  1,a. 

I  uuk  lilt  aariA  to  the  like,  fomron  Annteila. 
I-alt'l(-taied.     H.  4,  P.  P.  It.  S,  a. 

Andlnthaneekorthal.liut'ittbe  whole  lUle. 
TaBe  (t.)-Ut.    T.N.iU.  l.a. 


II  be  ■hipp'd  for  uralin 
lauie.  reproach.     A.  L.  II.  T.  a. 

My  liuinf  like  a  wild  gooaa  HiM, 

a.    T.I.  1,1. 

Ink  o-  the  inn  that  I'hiTe  lum'd  >«•  lo. 
tlghty  odd  yearo  of  aorrow  hare  I  acen* 

I  '11  lay  fonrteen  of  my  teeth. 

And  yet,  to  »)  l«a  be  It  apoken.  I  haT*  bnt  foat. 
Tm-gAtt.    V.A.  a. 

My  h»  !■  full  of  (hame,  ny  heut  of  l«. 
TVaa^-grtef.    L-  C.  a- 

Ot  my  alTCctlon  pat  to  the  amiJleai  ihk. 
Tb.  in«-*ndent  adjnraUon.    H.»,a.P,i.I,ii,T 

llythea..«bH,mylorda.  l^|c 


TEN 

H.I.B.F.I.S,*. 

f,h.roy.l.     H.1,F.P.L. 


INDEX— I. 

TllimlUiJIa 


Tindrrl^.) — itei,  itfii.    Lno. 


*ir(T.)— h«d 


(r*-A*rttfrf  ■ofuT    .natuTB  wh 


T«B>iii.     O.  V.  I.  1,  i. 


■li  hihloni  (vhidi  U  b 


I  >ou1d  Tou  mihR  faid  b«n  liltnt. 
Tlwimii.irL    L.L-L.T.l.i, 

TheriehgoWfnihifl.    T.N.1.I,«. 

How  will  aba  LoT«»  whan  (AffricApii^(b«jJ^/t 
Hmth  klll'd  the  llock  ot  ill  mlTeclloiu  al« 


ins.     So-lim.  >. 
_     .  _.iniitht>UH*,ti1II 
1  nl(llU,brlfhI  diy>,  when  i 


T^e  dicelt  nmuim  SohAn,  lady,  lul)'. 
n  la  a  kind  nr  chancier  in  thy  llfi.     U.  M.  I. 


with  mrla,  uut  calb,  uid  kthlnnmln,  ui 


It  Thnniu,  vnera  eicli  nu 

nrdionimA— petty  unitabls.     T.  S.  I 

Thb  bHTs  n'nhui^pi.    H.  11.1,1. 

Thli  mwt  «icdl™t  eanspy.  tt 


JiUheiuipHlLteM 


ttnOBi-wiaxEMta 


Oodm^ 


Fotthayni 
«nd<fcr'it  Una  tn  I 
4r  baod  ibvold  fin 


Thr«B-Arth5n£  dlTsi 


m  Thiuo,  Ibe  bauUng  Mldiar  orTemm 


Thiee-oi»n  hMllo. 
nillp  me  wit) 


Tkrti-pile—r\< 

IVkk— fun*i«l  •ong.    P.  P. 


rincfl  nariiftl,  uid|  In  my  tli 


rarirt—»  frugal  mmgenienl.     H.  t.  i,  a. 
TlWirt.  Wrift,  Horatio  1  the  ftina™!  b 

"" Iifonh  them 

r  «>  tUa^  b 
lU  thing.  [.) 

Bohl  I  kor  M  tta^  ■ 

heariivt  Kinoui — Ihyheutwonndfldailki 

My  beut  aU  ohole  ai  Iblw,  t^  *aan  < 


TlWirt.Wryi,  H- 

Did  coldly  runiiah  foRh  cha  marrligs  ublK 

ah  tAt  I'oM  I  b&BT  it  tki»ta  to  lor* — thronril  my  pr^ 

^lnhno.W.hUthlng.[.l.ould1l>n.  T.CULi,*. 

Thu,  iim*jihJiiBp 


standi  so  ■  tickle  point. 
Tied-    a.E.i..S,m. 

One.  thu  by  luggnlkm 

TMaU  the  kingdom. 
ITa*lfc— briaUy,  dewrlj.     M   W.  1.  !,  n. 

Beu  !«>  th«e  l«i«*  tigtilli/. 
rae— eoniomi  dog.  mong»].    H.  F.U.I, ». 

TOa— "HlbleH  di^,    L.ili.  «,■.    (SeeH.F.11. 
Honnd  or  tnnlel,  hnchi>r  lym^ 
Ot  bobull  blu,  or  (nndlttiQ. 

nUy-UlT.    H.  1,  B.P.  li.  <.«. 

TiUy-fillg,  air  John,  new  Ml  ma. 


Thli  line  pm  manly. 

The  hla«ty  i^Hn  of  hii  iiikCui  end. 
llMlv-f>ir<ai<  jiAm:— body  ncently  putad  tba  an 

Oft  hive  I  leen  a  tmeli/-fane<I  s^M. 
Tlme'echan.    So.  liv.ir. 

Shall  Tlma'i  ben  Jewel  from  TIh'i  Oln)  lie 


TIM 

In  Nartfa'i  in 


INDEX.— I. 

rcli."    T,        Too^e- 


i  ]  heneefortli  hmted  b« 


havfl  1  tree  ^leh  ^ 


Ev«D  u  to  ^mptT  eulfl.  ihtrp  bv  hat, 
T»a  »>Ui  btt  beU  on  fatfam,  flofa,  inil  bong. 
}Mv-4IIIriiig.    C.  E.  II.  ),■ 


Yfi,  Ihi.  iM-1  bcoi^,  like  to  B  Ull^lmf, 
Forvlelli  Iht  ualon  of  ntngteTDlmnr, 

TV  a  vottf/iff  eodh— fVoni  4  wbtprul  cock,  fiam  t 
I  buie  ntli'd  me  bi  a  imii^  oicit, 

To  ds  in  tluidR.    H.M.I.  4,  •. 


Cams,  In  ohu  key  ilull  >  mi 
nUrikiqM-lii  xldltlaD  Whiiiliip 


to  delight. 


Th«  blcod  of 


Ing  ilov,  BiIiicA  hi>  hute. 

10  ebrWlui  innlei  might  m 

«li™ln.«li.ofl«giie, 

irfkHnnnolghhoarly. 

Good  king.  Uul  mu*t  approre  U»  ccmnioii 


1 11  all  K  ym. 


Ipr 


Todisr 


V.  T.  It 


Tokan'd  THtilrai 

Smr.  Ob 
WbcndHthki 
Toll  tor  thh.    A.  W 
I  Hill  bn.  HH 
1-11  none  of  bin 


Mb  lUts  Che  ulitn'd /nitiiiMie, 

-lo-liw  Id  •  lUi,  ind  uB  Jvr  lAii 


TomboT*.    Ct.I.  7, 

Wllkl«k)d' 
Tiiivw— Bogllib  lu>(iii«e,    B.  4,  F.P.  Itl. 

Hut  u  GnglUi  dlRr,  lonl;  oell, 
And  gftv*  tbe  iAif««  h  lielpfai  orium 


n  Umjime  In  thy  evidonc*. 

r  !•  it  thiC  At  clondl  nnl  hmni  t 


ToDtlipkk,  cutom  tX 


Giie  mo  m  urcA. 
Km  (T.>-t«i  upon  •  pike.    H.  t,  F.  P.  tr.  a,  ». 

P.  Hm.  I  dk  Doer  leo  luch  pliirul  iiuli. 

FdJ.  Tut,  lot;  good  enough  to  lc«.-  teoil  far  j 
TntUT'if— totlcilng.    R.  S.  ili.  9,i. 


TilKjtM— tnlti.    A.  L.  ill.  t,  I, 

To  htio  Ihe  lewAei  dnrcit  pr 

WhU  mlglitbtlwnrd.  tlul  l> 
Doth  moke  fhi  night  Joint- lit 


in  hnTing  known  bO  trant,  &c. 

Bbill  I  [day  my'ltndom  tl^Tigtrlff 
TVflKjken— chrUen,  trlckilm,     L.  I.  «,  n. 

KnBV«f  thioTee,  nod  trfatAeri. 
TMBcben.    O.  V,li.  t,  ■", 

Trill  hy  tombu.    R.S.I.l.i. 

Hut  thou,  ucoidlpg  U  ttay  oUh  end  hand  F 
TribnlUlonorTonrMiU.    B  li.i.i,>. 

The  irittlatiM  i/r<«VT'  Bill,  oi  the  UnbooF  IJi 
Trick — HinilUrlty.     A.  W.  I.  I,  ■. 

<n*nry  lino  ud  In'd  or  hlj  iweec  ntonc. 
TVidl— poculiarity.    J- 1.  \, 

if.  hnthr— -'--'- 
TVnbt'li— pdnU- 


of  Caiur-do-Uon'!  (ku. 


IVB-tlHiwasrUHlUiy.    M.N.D.t. 

asi!!';" 

orihe.orldttuifb 

""s'ft.r-.' 

Bode.    T.M.'.I 
l..goodtrlpph.gn 

TR[  IN 

WuniBh.    U.I4.D.I.I,>.    (SeeO,  V.  T.  <,r.) 
but  I  Kill  wed  tli«  in  uotlHt  key. 
With  pomp.  >lih  trinB^,  uil  vftb  mellliij. 

Tntrnfia,  mliih,'  ud  an  Hlemnlty. 
Trgilui^  lepnHch  to  Ileleniu.     T.  C  ii.  t.  i. 

Yau  mn  br  dR4MU  4Dd  ilumben,  broUwt  privt. 
Tiophlei.    H.  lY.  I»,i. 

So  tnpiv/,  iword,  Dorlutcluafliiti  o'er  bla  l«qM^ 
IVvpica//y— A^Atltely.    H.  Ui-  i,  n. 

The  mouH'inp,    Uury.  hoo?     7Vop<oi%. 
T>o«A-p;ijAl— betrolhnl.     H.  V.  11.  l,n. 


TmihW.    L.  L,  L.  UI.  l,t 

And  HU  U>  »U>iu>  Uba  i  tumUn't  h»p. 
IVr*  Owjmv— Pope  Oiegoiy  VII.    H.  4,  F.  P.  t. 

7i>Ft&r<$c<rynei«dM  neb  decile  Id  umi . 


O,  Ui»t  TOD  eoild  Bm  your  if/a  Bwirdi  ria  lopa  a/ 


mn  Twti.    a.  4,  P.  P.  a 


Twir*.    So.  HTlli.  *. 

When  ipukllng 
Two  biokM  polDtK    T.  8.  UI. 

Ad  oU  n 


Ihoi  gUdU  the  ei 
tmken  hilt,  and  chapeleie ;  iiith  Hen  trgtn  psi 


Umbn'dlMc.    R.  P.  i< 


jend  by  Wepd  In  hloo 

And  frieod  lo  Maod  ^vee  b 


Oileft  (T.V-niifaid.  eipli 

FaU.  Halt  ihaUl  i 

fWt.  >  J 

Unbonnetcd.    a  1. 1.n.  AndmrdeiB' 

Ai  Ihli  IhU  I  have  cneh'd. 
Unchaiy  OD  t.    T.  N.  lii  4.<i. 

Ihare  aild  loo  msch  unla  1  heart  <it  lU 

Ajjd  laid  miite  huDoui  too  ucAory  v'f. 
gold.     H.  U.l.r. 
'«,  Ukei 


'd-BDtaoiuhed.    So.  lil.B. 
Poi  whereis abs ae  blr -hoH  ■aair'd womb 
SledilDa  the  Ullage  oTthy  hubandir  ? 

fiaaiu»-iiotea>lly.    B.  <,S.  P.  II.  4.  a. 

DaanlA  may  aba  endnn  the  Unly  Itmta, 
To  tned  then  wltb  htc  tander-htlbig  feet. 

Paieyrnrire    Ipeipw^ble. 


Th«a  boon  Ibat  with  gmlla  voik  did  ftame 
Tha  lorely  nae  wheze  erery  eye  doth  dwell. 
Will  play  tha  tytaala  to  the  fery  nme. 
And  {hat  wifiiir  whlcb  blily  doth  fleet 
A^wauA'^t—annnoDnded  by  ihe  other  fCataiev.  U,  V,  I 

How  conld  be  aee  to  do  them }  baTing  nude  one, 

Uethluka  It  ihoidd  haie  pown  lo  aial  both  hia. 

And  laan  Itaalf  ■>>nni*'d. 
[raj(<lfr'if--4Ulbeuded.     J.  I.t.a. 

ThLa  HAair'd  Kocinaaa  utd  boyUl  tawpe. 

The  Uhk  doth  laugh  U. 
EUiMi— nnlscky,  otiichleioae.    A.  W.  It.  »,  a. 

A  ahnwd  knava,  and  an  M4i/jy. 
led.     a  I.  »,  a. 
ire  the  gentle  Deedenuua, 


aproeed— DnieproTed-  H.  1.  I.  a. 
Voong  Fortlatrti, 
idmetQehoCandriill. 


Blow.h) 


Ohad  tfay  mollier  borne  ao  hud  ft  nbid. 
Ehe  bad  not  liioBght  thith  thee,  bst  died  m 
I.    Cor.  1. 1,  ■. 


ThU  ■plill  '■  piiH«8'd  with  hute, 
idt  Ibe  Huini^  po«t«n)  wiih  Uiue  iLro] 


Vanrine.    Ct,Ii,s.». 

And  t«  tlM  itinklDg  sMir,  iriBt,  i>Rn« 
Bii  pwUung  ran  •icli  Ibalncnuln;  'Inc. 

Onwippen'd.    T.  N.  K,  t.  4,  <i. 


A;,  t«U  ma  thftt,  Uld  vw/tju. 

Vpem  wqaiiJ-tt  yom  piMnw-  A. 
And  UidnlDR  nl  yon  davn  En  j 
And  ukfr  ■90H  euBBOfld  vhtt  Iw 

(IpoBlbeUp.    J 


lllcueUdiU 


-■ith  Ihs  anaut  of  tha  ni 


V.  A.l>. 

Bnt  thb  foul,  film,  ud  iirali«-iaflrt«f  boir. 
Kmmi    Murr.    M.  V.  t,  g.  i. 

About  By  muu;*,  ind  m;  hibcn. 
'.    H.  E.lii  - 


[JunvJ  AotnmJy-'flxpAUAd,  put  out  by  dw  pave 

'  TIlldHtbbeutrrfd. 


fubii— hdsd,  nnUi 


Caa  (i.^^ww.    H.U.T.l.n. 

Upon  t  vTDBi'd,  I  woald  ^Q  have  uid»  a  mtU 
FiiU(T.)-bowd(iwTi.    Cof.lU.l,!. 

Then  floif  ytjta  l^onnce. 
rai;<(-lowtnd.    V.  A.  fl. 

Sh«  waiTd  bit  ejaUdj.  ^^  ' 

raibf— aiultu  to  IWll  don.     L.  t_  L  t.  *,  ■. 

raU<V— ■""OS  donn.     U.  V.  1. 1.  •. 

""-■'-7  her  high-top  lower  Uun  her  riba. 


r«b-loir 


^iijhtof 


nhoH  high  iHpeet,  tnd  ileh  valid 
Uidjlu— nine,  votth.    L.  1. 1,  n. 
Thu  cbU  oonfeR'd  on  Ekmcttl. 


With  hU  Doil  gaiu^. 

Coll  hen  mj  nrial,  1 
^.  C.I,  4.>. 


mognin. 


Vai    gront  ■poee.     W.  T.  I-  1,  v. 

Shook  unde.  u  oter  n  fuL 
Vulofnighl.    T.  I.*.*.    (3«H.  LI,  a.) 

ShiU  for  IhU  eoM  o/i^l  thni  thoy  lUf  iroik 

Who  like  ■  IUe-«ck*d  laluid  mtTy  ilood 
Buouid  mpeopled. 
faux— TU.    T.  C.  Prologne,  •. 

That  Dur  play 
Laapo  o'ar  the  tawa  and  dralllogi  of  thoae  UaEIb. 

Ha  belDi  lu'tb'e  Hinrd,  (plic'd  behind,  . 
With  purpDH  to  nlleie  and  rollon  tbun,) 
Cowanly  fled,  not  haTing  otruck  one  Btrok*' 


'elTat-jnarda,    H.  1,  F.  V.  III.  1, 1. 

To  ■aJnt^jnBrdf,  and  SaniUf^ltliau. 

To  buy  apruel  'gainir  dv  wadding-dav. 
My  hoaae  ^thln  Uh  dlf 

la  richly  (linlabad  vllh  plaU  and  (old. 
-BHtUngallaya.    M.V  l.l,|. 

Aigoiiaa  vllh  portly  lall. 
'«aaw.    L.  L.  L.  t.  i,  i. 

'Vm'dcn— noUdeiayid,aioatBoiildy.    T.aiLI,!. 
Speak  then,  thou  braeu'deii  leaven,  apeak. 

'■^rwffraw — niliehlef.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  a. 

Whil«  Uh^  eye -f  man  did  »■»  me,        I 
That  could  do  no  it.V"»« '0  »e-  "-Jit 


VEN 


In.dlniiilaor.  T.  S.  It 


»  coldly? 

Vealce^jpMt  In,    ._ , .. 

Pluekinf  tlM  grim  to  kninr  nhns  lit 

V«l«.  n< 


lot 
(jnlo'Se't 


"tt  u  God  hu  jLDf  groiiii 


Vsniiu,  notke  of.    R.J.  1.  i. 

Vtry-Uat.    a.V.ill.  t,  ». 

Eflpflclkllj  ki[lln>t  hla  rrry  Aipnd. 
ViM  lulqaity.    R.  T.  in.  I,  [. 

ViMofUngi.     H.HUa,.,     (S«H.  *,  S.  p.  ill.  I.i.) 

And  now  u  diia  P'tcp'j  dodger  lweom«  %  aquln. 
rifd-^lF.    M.N.  D.l.  I,ji. 

TUngi  bug  and  <i£U. 
riUOA^lnliniHnRi^  1.  wortUwI^Uoiil  a.oiieariiii 
binh.    A.  L.I.  I, a. 

OrlatJo.  I  un  ng  nJ&in :  I  ui  Uw  ysunnn  wm  oT 
Rowlud  de  Kou. 
V[ll>llll«Dfiiiini>mHthlBirl«T.     T.  Ath.  Ill,  3,  «, 

Tlicdavll  lin«»  nat>iha1htdiil>h«n  he  midaii 

ruMl-aii>t»-bu(  tiDl.     T,  N.  I.  I.i. 

Vlalml  thefU.    T.  C.  t.  3.  a.        Do  not  cODiit  it  holy 

Fm  ws  >oDld  ffin  miich,  la  nuDt  vaUu  Ihtflt 

Asd  robin  thebcJulfo/tbully. 
VligO^a '«;nfld.-     H.  1,  S.  P,  Induirlton.  ■'. 

Upon  CAT  toD^n  condnuit  iluidcn  rid«. 
VliglDtlUng.    W.  T.  1. 1. 1. 

rtrtu  00— tIRim  to  go.    M.  M.  III.  1,  m, 

Onsa  to  ituid,  tod  mn-c  go. 
VaamtiU^-tiyvaiBtati.    M.  W.  i.  1,*. 

Ill  proir  it  In  avahuklM.nllll  IhenlilBda 

VoKl  oTchuUty.     G.  V.  iv.  3,i. 

Upon  whgat  gnn  tbnu  Tow'dal  pure  davits- 
Vol.    T.  N.T.I,  a. 

An  Tout  l>d;dilp  irHl  haTe  II  u  it  OD||ht  to  bo,  f 

'  Vulgu  Errara,-  Kit  TboDIU  BtoWB'a.     T.  C  U.  S,  i. 

Tilt  elrphinl  halfa  JoInU,  &c. 
ralwV-TwhllcW.    M.  M.T.I,  a: 

To  Juilir)'  tlila  worthy  nobleman. 


n'oDwit.aW  OuvttUT—iihi  wiU-iu 


W. 


Wupfoclajivivd  bv  Ca«r  agkltiat  doo^tra, — from  Nofdi> 
'TliuUlnBomo.  '  ' 

(rmtor— nundiooo,  oiiuiroreomin.od.    R.8.1.I,.. 


Big  enough  foi  the  M 1^  ITon  In  EogUnd. 
rkwortll  Cutla.     H,  4,  S.  P.  Induction,  i. 

Thlt  worm-tatsn  hold  of  nggcd  aoDe. 
™  fT.)-«in.moo.     R.T.i.S,a.  ■ 

They  m^l!^'«ri  ni  uPMUppI  ben. 
mor— applied  to  m  ladT.     O.  IL  l.n. 
(M.  O  m;  lUl  >n 


iy-4<a^— Hidlera  nMj  tv  wotk.  wM 


WhTi  vhtt  a  vatp-tamgme  and  im]^tl«at  Tool. 

ff'oloV— waKh-llghl,  nlglit.eudle.    R,  T.  t.  3,  i. 
Wilch4H.    K.  4,S.  P.ili.  1,>. 

A  mlcl-ciiH.  oi  1  common  luuu-bsll. 


'"■: 


ThnF  taiirrg^  in  bet  dim  tloment 
Powell  new  •toma  to  liioaa  alnndy  apenl, 
W-Rmr.    I,.L.L.T..,-. 
That  o-u  the  wa;  to  maks  bia  godbad  <HW. 

Ihy  ble«ngi  ateel  my  luce'i  poipl, 

Wueneplupb.    H.  F.  I.  t.a. 

Not  woiahipp'd  ulili  a  loun  epiapk. 

Wiyorilb.     U.T.S.a. 

My  IRQ;  qflifi 
la  fkUon  Into  the  t«i  iniftelliiir  leaf. 
'  We  Uitse,-  picturt  of.    T.  N.  II.  »,  J. 

■      ■ti?    Did  yon  neTet  IM  Ihc  fuivi 


i  ni  Ai  fin—iimiuM  of  ^bt,  rOmc!. 
mikea^hThu^lT^  oad  lA*  pi^  •quin 

lluit  ipott  uid  ^uiu  loTo'a  modnl  n 


WEE 

■Ai  jfOJtli'i  pnrad  U1H7,  H  nmm'd  01 
Will  'be  (  xuteri  ittt,  oTmull  wsrt 


/Twi  (*.)— Imoit.    A.C.  LI,.. 

On  jMJa  DrpaBlihin«Dt»  tfaa  woild  u>  ih 

^•J^ M— onmlgh.    H,B.i«.],<. 

Tbsv  (hat  miut  KTijilk  H>  m;  aOlli^iii, 

Wriid.    H.  I.  3,>. 

The  vfrnf  dAen,  hand  ia  liud, 

Fwen  or  Ihe  »>  ud  [lod. 
WeJ*™— hlM,    W.  T.  1.  «,■. 


iH  ammwJ— wndrred  .ppmnt.    Cot.  iT.  s. 
Hut  ynuT  (kiout  IJ  IKll  appianJ  h^  yoni 


*  9W7i»i«--to  nod  condllion 

IfM  UltiMg  iriU  tlwT  )u 

Walib  hMk.    tl.  4,  F.  P.  U.  4 


tcr,  Wllliun  d«  CotcfaaHai,  abbot  of. 
luifa  Tielddd  ap  hli  t>aily  to  tlM  gn'O- 
ff*AiJ«- tow— tooth  of  th.-il™.    L.  L.  L,  I. 


ma  a  /aU  F.niae  d> 


it  Ifuit-ltpi  we— H 
Fiwtuni  o"B  ilio  itiickllpi.    0. 1. 1.  n. 


id  witb  u  oath  to  rMd  to 
Italia  nit yni  iWiw,  In  rigl 


hmorlnpatlenca.    R.S.I.  I,: 
ga  b[di,  1  lEioBld  att  btd  a«ain . 


tti»  pl«d.'    L.  L.  L. 


»'>ir'— nhanloR.     L.O.I, ■. 

Haili.  tlMduka'a  IttuBpeU  1 1  ki 
ffVii— whelhat.    80.  111.  a. 
Whalhnw, 


D   violently  proceed   a^oat  hi 


Wliert  naw  bia  aon  'i  Uhe  >  glov-woriB  to  the  night. 
/P»artu(*iViyg-llIlaoraaoiiiiet.    T.S.Iv.l.a. 

;r*fM  !i  bka  ViA  that  late  1  lad  r 
'  When  the  bee  iuclu.'    T.  t.  1,1. 
Wbaie  their  appointmenl  we  nwv  bart  diacover.    A.  C.  It. 


Upon  the  hilli  idjoinlav  to  tbe  cIIt, 
^Arrff  lAsir  appoiat^tnt  ve  may  btut  dil 


k   L.  (.  E,  1. 

t  with  yonr  haM  thoofhti,  icA«ni< 


S&''-'- 


M.  H.  W. 

Err^d  in  UIU  poLDt  I 

Whlth  odeo.—thua,— om 

Whieli  o/laa.— lltaj. 


jMna  th^a.0. 
peat  oSbetr; 


Let  the  ahia  iaaS  rilon  thy  iheel 
WMMi,  Mr.,  explaaaUon  sf  the  peaufe, 
Cleopatia'i  Dajeaty ) 


Whitmn  Butrli 

hdanee.    H.  P.  11.  4 

Wenbai 

ded  olth  a  H'jUun 

d™.     U.W.1II.8 

Cairjit 

j,o»,-to  who-n 

•riahed  yoke.    M 

"^      ^A*.™-. 

Aoly,Ju 

ooiwiilanotIog<T< 

;rj*^,W-p«pe«ytowh.ab. 

irtdo*  U  eoUtled 

"■'-AUtb. 

thatdovry.I'llaaa 

leberor 

attmin 

Tbera'i 

fiaikLDinthe-TdofKenlhalh  b 

three  hund 

icd  maiki  with  hbu 

in  gold. 

VildiTOoaeehaaa.    B.J.U.4.(. 

"'■^■f^aliJh 

7^;;^  .lip  of -ui™- 

Ne'eilaxudrt^in  bia  blood. 

Will  be  hia  Are 

Cor.ll.l.N. 

Thli.  aa  J'oa  aay.-wuntaatod 

Sh  ™ath  the  p.=ple,--(« 

ichtlmo<liailDO 

Ai  10  let  dogi  on  iheep,)  v^i  bt  hitjfri 
LB/WpupfasMml-iriUllndemplotloentfor.  II. 

illUlltT  a>uial-*IU  in  propotllon  to  her  oonai 


■  .gk- 


<Pil*rt»J— winding.     T.  I*.  1,  m. 

Y<m  nyuphi  allad  Niiidi,  m  U 
R^ndaM— «;tlldi.    V,  A.m. 

■•— ■ --I RKliwi  hlntl;  dl 


And  hBdg'd  ma  by  bli  Hnl,  la  yield  DTHir. 

Vot  I  hat*  ndthor  wit,  nor  wwda,  dor  worth, 
'Wll,whlt)ii<Twi1t?-     A.  L.  It.  1,>. 

-•^lMtlur,tiUr       '       *"      ""  "*  "* 

Witehcnn,  Uw  uaJnH,  by  Jum  I.    0. 1.  3,  i. 
Tbtbloodjbtwkofliw 

W<tli  Umperlng,     V.  A. 


VfliumrU. 

imuk. 

And  )WH  uu  1  tnd 

[icodwJtUDUibwDad 

How  the  yoona  wh 
Did  ll«liil>  poor 

Woodbine.    H.  N.  D.  It. 

.-. 

,  weldlh.     T.N.  111.  3, 


Woith  the  whiBli. 

I  hiTC  been  t 

JToni— gvKtlF  nun 


n  A  frterooi  wrooh  u 

ifwrmJtln  the«,  that 
'n  putlcalAT  wnn^ 


ff'rirttad— 


Hew  many 


Kir<lc*  /    PefdiOon  dldi  my  m 

J.d.     H.S    F.P.fl.3..l. 

be  thl)  weak  ud  trrilUfd  (hrini 
^■y^— deTiidng  tnm  Uw  right  pith.    Oy.  t.  1, 

7ot  wryitg  bn! 


rur^^lnady,  Dlmble.  H.  U.  li 
rare— Dlnibla.    A.  C.  lU.  II,*. 

For  being  ytn-r  tbout  him 
Tivdy— qolclil)',  lendlly.    T.  I. 

fJI  to 't  j/artls.  or  wo  roi 
roMO*— billiri  follower.    II.  < 

Tend  ne  tc-nlghi  two  hou 


Tom  priority'  yon  of  prlc 


You guklni Ul.    T.N.i.D,*. 

Maria.  Thtt  If  one  b«k  tl 
both  bmk,  jnr  tBiHiM.|U(. 

Z. 


ot£«°wlU  hf 


I  N  D  E  X.—i  1. 


APPUBANCBS. 


Abn^renbf,  Lord  >  > 

AbCknnn,  ui  vxeentioiur 
Abmn,  lemnt  to  HuUpia 
Adillls,  >  Ondu  Rmuunder 


a  XfvoB,  u  Abbca  4t  Ephins 


QobleB. 


JBnmt,  a  T»]u 
A^UbdmndU,  tlu  OndHa  gvnvnl 
Aplpp>,M«dDfCpKi       . 
AtDfr4haak,  Bit  Andnw 
AjAXi  IL  Ondu  cosmmdw 

Albuif,  Doki  or     . 
AJdbMH,  in  Athmlu  f««l 
Aloivtm,  DuVa  of 
AInudn,  Mmst  to  CnmiiM 
AUiu,  MD  aHmduit  on  ClHintn 
AUn.  >  lidy  UUodlng  aa  Ilia  Prii 
A1<mu,  KlntofNupla 


ADdnmidia,  wUW  to  BmUt 

Andnmleiii,  Hucu.  bmUwr  10  Tltu 

Aiidnulcat,  Tltai,  >  nabla  Bau 

Anfvlo,  ajroldamLth 

Anfelo.  Uw  dainl}  [Id  (h*  Dnlu'i  Uhiim] 

An(w,(iiebl*iBuc>rs«llud 

AUK,  Lady,vlda>r  orEdnrdFiiBcaorWi 

Kliif  Hintj  VI. ;  iR*mid>  nuiilad  to  lbs  thki 


AaU(vDU.  1  BtdlliB  lord 
AntJochii^  klnf  of  AuUoe 
Antlpholiu  of  Kph*IB>t  ' 

S^neoap,  but  nnkngi 

udAnlll*. 
AnUpholi 


■ud  Ottilia. 
tnMnIo,  hlhai  (D  Protcu 


^u(«p1ua,  HaRoa,  a  trin 

Cwal. 
luten;,  Maik.  a  liimnTli 


hmltiR  to  Antipheliu  oT    C.  B. 


(I  Ilia  dtMli  of  Jullni    t.C. 


l,l,liB.t|  fll.))  It.  I. 


INDEX.— II. 

PLAYS. 


APPEARANCES. 


B  bntutleal  SpuUid 


Anhur,Dii)inirbi«nni«.  •ooofOeaVey. '"•Doli^of   J. 

BnUgng,  ite  alder  bmha  ot  Klat  Isbn. 
Arringw.  kq  to  CrmbiliiMi  diigaiwl  nndn  Ibg  unu    C; 

of  Ctdaal,  mppgatd  mb  to  B()u1di. 
AkUlnget.  ft  gofltla    . 

"  "      "  "  .    T.  Ath, 

AUEnduit  on  the  ;oiuig  Prioea  If  ftmlUlui 

AnAdliH,  Tulliu.  |«iEnL  at  lbs  V 

AuiTrUt  Anlidiike  of 


Banqoo,  ft  inwnl  ot  <b«  King'i  usiy 

Bftptlita,  ft  rich  gntlwiui  of  Ftdu 

Bftidolpli,  followot  of  PtliuB 

Budolpk 

Bftidolpb,  Lofd,  u  tHUf  to  lb*  Slog 

Budolpb  .  . 

BudDlph,  fennerly  Mrrut  to  FdMiff, 


DftTuidlu, 


BftaUnui,  btotho  to  Sfttsrnlniu 

Id  RLngHeniy'iui 


Bnnfort,  CftMlnftl,  BUiDp  «r  WlnghHtn,  peU-undo  I 

w  tbe  King. 

Bed(i9d,I>u)iiii)f,b»(b«lothaKlB(   .           .           .  h 

Bedfoid.Dukaar.onElatotlwKliij.tndMginlofniim  E 

BftlftHu,  ft  bftsUiid  lonl,  dl^uiHd  mid«  Ibe  amt  ot  C 

Bokfa,  Sl[  Tobr,  and*  of  OIMft      .           .           .  T 

BiDodJeli.ftyaiinglordorP^iUihToiiritaorDiiiiPBlro  Ii 

Bonnlio.  uphov  to  MoDt*|iie,  and  Mond  to  Komso  .  B 


HlDDdcIlo,  •CTTUt  U  Lneontto 

Biron,  Lonl.  Bttending  on  tho  Ejug        , 

Bludi,   diugbtn  to  AlphonK  Ktng  of  CutUo,  d 


BoUngtaok*.  Henry,  Duke  of  Btnford,  wnto  lobnor 

Oftunt,  tftimidi  King  Hour;  tV. 
BaUnghnka,  a  conjnior;  and  a  ipitlt  niin'  ' 


H.  t.  T,  P. 
U.  N.  D. 


Boy,  acnut  (a  Nyni.  Baidolpb,  ud  PMol 


ll.l.i;  IU.3,  iT.i. 


111.41  t*-l- 
1.1.  )1  K.  *,  S. 
1.1;  U.I;  Ul.f, 


.i,t,t;  il.  1,  4;  iU.  I. 

.i',»;  u.l,J,»iifi.^^^l  iT.»,J: 


i.ii'U-i)  iu.li  <*'*:  T.i. 


".,m.«,..C008lt' 


FKBfiOWS  REPRESENTED.                                PUYS. 
l)«;M.>lordittaiidiii((mUHiPriDaaorFniiu    .           L.  L.  L.     , 

ActU.Sq.lilT.1;  ..I. 
1.1,1,8. 

Bnitlini  to  th»  Oiol.r            .           .           .           .           T.  N.  K.    . 

Bntd^M™u.,.»n.pi..tor^n«JniiMC™r            J.G 
flnitn.,Iiiiilol,»trtbno»oftlnp«pl.                ,             ■     Cm.       . 
Botkin«hun.I>Dk,of;rflh.KjBg,p.rty                        H.S.S.P. 
Buelcbighug,  Dak»r     .           .           .                       .    R.T.    . 

1.1;  IL:,1;  111.1. 

lLl.Iiia.l,liiT.l,l;  1.1,1.1,4,1 
i.li  11.  l,*,»j  111.1,11  i..a,»;  -.1. 

l.s;U-U"liIi.l.*.'4,l'.i'jlT.»;'T.' 

BullH:Jf,.n™n H.4,8.P. 

Bolln,  Abbi,  Mild  tt  Bmhw  la  Qwd  KUlinlii*;    H.  B. 

fliliIondT,Dak.of                              .                                        H.F.       . 
Bufmidy,  Dulwor         .....    H.l.F.P. 

ui.a. 

U.4iT.a. 

B.d.7,.a«tuntoRUwBfelHid                     ,           .    H.  8.          . 
Batt..  Doctor,  phTrictaa  to  tk.  King                                  H,  R.     . 

tU«,Itck,>Rl>tl H.4,S.P. 

Cuu,  Jnllu ].C.            . 

Cbw,  OeUTiiu,  ■  trloBTlt  ttua  tha  daiUi  ol  JiiUw  Chu  ).  C.      . 

t.i 

IT.  a,  1.8,1.  1.10. 
li.  1 1  T.  l',  i. 

(Uphnrnii,  wlft  to  Cbmi     .                           .                          1.  C.      . 
Cuilllo,  m  Bloliin  Urd          ....             W.T.    . 

dpbKHiTTue  to  «•  or  Tlmoal  cediton             .           T.  All,. 
C.pt.iD.>B«,M«idtoVioU     .                                   .    T.N.         . 

Cptal- H.  .          . 

C»pt«lB, » Homim Cy.       . 

C.p«»lD T.Aod,       . 

ChpUln,S»,MMer,udMuUfiH>U     .                       H.l.S.P. 

l.t;  il.Si  lU.IilT.l;  T.l, 

1.  a  1  D.  s. 

1.1,1 1  It.  1,  a;  T.  a. 

u.a,4im.i. 

fU.  1,1, 

1.1,1. 

U.l,t. 

a.  4. 

It.  1. 
Ll. 

C^polM B.J.          . 

CkpnM,  Udf,  >U*  to  CkpnlM   ....    R.J.      . 

CulUla,  BUiopsr R.S. 

Cu»,.»Hl4nt«.(^»tI<.1luC«.                       ,    J.C.     . 

CuliHii,  >  neblamu  orSootUiHl   .           .           .           H. 
Cuo,roi>ng,>«>nduBr«uuidOuiliu       .            .    J.C.      . 

i.'i.i,ai  111.1.4,11  It.  1.4.11  T.l. 

i.i.aiUi.i.4.i-,iT.».a,4,i;T.a. 

i.i.a;u.i',i';iii.'i. 

i.ai'u.i,ij  111.1. a,4;  i..ii..i,a. 
l.a,aiil.l;lll.l,I;lT.a,a;T.l,3. 
1.8;lH.l.l,Tll..»,4l  ..a,  4. 

i.a.<.r 

C™-...plrit T.         . 

Calm«,>loidorEpbt«>              .                                  P.    .         . 
Ctuilcu,>T»]ui  print l*UiiB{iutiritlithBOtMlu          T.C.     . 

Chuin,  vnMlB  to  Fndnkk    .                                   .    A.  L.         . 
aurl«VL,Klii(ofFm»                                               H.F.    . 

Chiron,™ to Tuoon         .                                  .           T.  And. 

Cho™                 H.F.         . 

Cbonu                                                     ...             H.J.      . 

Cinni.ieoiuplntaiioliiitJnlluCWnr    .                       J.C.      . 

Ul'.I.4l  T.3. 

l.a,4'iU.*,ai  lll.li  ..a.i. 
l."i.'». 
Lt,(.«iil.liltl.s.lilv.T;  T.a.4. 

i.t,a,iiii.>iUi.a,*,iiiiT.a,4.ii,ia 

1.1;  11.1. 

i.a;U.  i,i,a.»;  It.*,*;  t.t. 

1 11.111.  It.  T. 

L*,». 
l.lili.l.lllU.1. 

Ca.^.^.'mJl^Dnkoof'      .'.■.■-    H.;,8.P. 

It.  4|  *.  i. 

FBBSONS  KEFKESBNTED. 

CUi>dlo,n  ronnf  loidef  Flonnee.  bTonfce  of  Don  Pec 

auullD.>rnnf(eiille<iiu 
a>ndla.,KlngofDenBuk 

PLATS.                              APPBAKAMCBS. 
B.T.    .          .         AetLS&l,*. 
tall.A.                  .    Ll|  U.l,l;IU.ti  le.l;  T.  I.S.4. 

C)eoaene4.>Sldlltnlonl 
Cl.™,Ga«™orof-nm- 
Cl«p.ta,Qqeen  of  Egypt 

Clerk  of  Chuku. 

CURbid.  Lord,  of  ll»  King-e  i-ity 
Clltronl,  Toniif,  eon  U  I«rd  CUffetd 

.W.T.         .         .    iH.I,«;T.l. 

P.                             L4i  ULt;  It.(. 
.    A.C.                   .    Ul,I.»,»;U-S;UI.»,T,*.ll;.T.«.4,k, 

H.4,S.P.      .         i..I.  ' 

Cllliu,  I  Kmnt  to  Brntoi 

Clotni.uiiU  the  Queen  by  ■fbrmakBiUnd  . 

Clown,  .ei.u.1  to  Ollrt. 

ao™ 

Clown 

Clown 

Cob-.b,.MrT 

Cl.Tlle,  Sli  JoEn,  u  eumy  to  the  Kln(  . 

ConndeTftSlew^ofDimJukn          .             .        '     . 

Cooepinbn.  with  Auldlu 

CeiuubUofFtuiee              .... 

ConHuce,  aioUin  to  AKbui      . 

Coidell*,  dengbler  to  L«i 

Cerin,  idiepherd            .... 

C«i)elliu,a»iirtleT       .... 
Cen»llu..pbrridu.          .... 
CanwtU,  Dak*  ar          .... 

CoB«l,.clo-n 

CoDrt.  M  aoldier  U  King  Henry*  ttmj 

dnutler        '.'.*.'.'.* 

ST"-'"""'^  ... 

Crsmwen,  eerrant  la  WalHf     . 
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A.a              .  ..i. 
H.'4.'a.p.'  .   ■  w.'».' 

Cor.                        .     Ll,«,»;  U.I.»[IU.l,t,l;  lT.l,*|  T.l. 

Coe.      '     ,         .    T.s. 

H.F.   .                   11.41  IU.l,T)  lT.I,i. 

1.     .         .         .    U.l;lU.1.4. 

A.L.         .         .    H.*iiU.».it;T.I. 

Co..      .                   L1.4,l,».t.»;U.l.t,»;  iU.l.i.«;lT.I. 

4.SIT.  .,».*. 
H.    .                   .    1.1;  ILl. 
Cj.       .                   L«;».». 
L.    .         .         .    l.l;«.l,».4iUL».T. 
L.L.L.                   Ll,tiliLlilT.t,t;T.l,t. 
H.P.         .          .    It.  1. 
C.E.     .         .         1t.I,4[T.1. 

H.E.    .     '     .     ■     S:*;  T.l,  1.4. 

T.C.                   .     LlillLlih.l,*.*)  T.l. 

H.  E.    .                    U.4. 

H.E.         .         .    IU.1,*.». 

Car«.,.oowller         .           .              .           . 
Corio,  t  geDtlilBiaii  attendJni  on  Ike  Duke 
CnrUi,  ■emU  U  Fetmdo 
Cyn>belli>e,iUn,ofBiltil> 

Dudenlne.*  eerrut  to  Brnoe        . 

tienghier  u  iha  Oiolar,  In  luT*  with  FeUman  . 

DangbterofClmnt.           .... 

L.    .          .          .    ILl. 

T.H.    .         .         L1.4;IL4. 

T.S.          .          .    IT.1. 

Of.       .         .         LJilL»,lU.l.»iiT..,..»,I,fc 

H.^,8.P.      .         ^^dlor- 

T.N.K.    '              U.r,4.*liiL«,4.»ilT.I,»;T.t. 
B.T.         .         .    ILIiW.I. 

M^W^toPriaiT     ■.'■.■.■ 
Demetilne,  In  lava  with  Hanuia      . 
I>n«rtrin..WendofAnB«y       .             .             .             . 

DennK-rriotloOllTer     '.'.*. 
SeDBr.ffirAnlfaanjr            .... 
Damlni,  friend  af  Antonr 

Diuu,  dnn«hlK  la  the  Widow     . 

Dliiiim 

tfck..  follower  of  ]«>kOada      . 

Dknnadei.  an  auandint  on  CboFMn 

Dion,  a  SimlUn  laid             .... 

H.4,8.P.           .    fcl,*. 

T.C.     .                   It.  1,»,4. 

M.N.D.   .          .    LI;  U.S.*;  liJ.f;lT.I;  T.l 

A.C.     .                   LI. 

T.A-d.      .          .    l..ill.l,l,«.HlT.t.4j»... 

A.L.    .         .         LI. 

H.E.                   .T.l. 

A.C.      .                          iT.lllT.l. 

a     .          .          .    H;ILl,»;lU.»,4;iT.I,l,I;».l. 
A.W.    .         .         liL(;lT.l,4,T.l.t. 

h'.«;8.p.'  .  '  T;.i.j.^i. 

T.C.    .                 U.J[ia.i;l..l,»,4.(;T.i.t.4.»,e.l* 
W.T.                  ;    HLI,i;T.I. 

Dianraa,  wlh  lo  rlaon    . 
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Doeur,  mn  Enfllih    .... 

PogtHriry.  ft  dty  oflkCT  ,  , 

Dsliballa,  MmA  uf  Cnu- 

DoorJiMpcr  of  the  niuujl-chuilm 
Doma.  m  ifae^ftMtn  ,  . 

DoiHt,  Mirqula  of,  »□  la  KInf  Edmrd'a  qu 


DromlD  of  Rphaauf, 
vniL  BltcnfUat 

DtOHBIO  of  HpvcDM 


I,  Gtriof 

lAnUpbslugrEplwill* 
tvlB-lviMlHt  to  Dnmla  c 
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It.  Se.  3. 
.    UI.S,*i  iT.f; 


Edmond,  EmI  of  Rutltnd,  KiUnht  Dake  af  Y«k 
EdmDiid,  buitud  ion  to  0!o9<er 
Ednud,  Bn  to  the  Dake  of  Yock 
Kdirud.EuliirHudi,  afliinnidi  King  Bdmid  IV., 

Gdwud,  Primt  or  Wilo,  (on  ta  Haarr  VI. 
EdMud  IV.,  King  .... 

Ednrd.  PiJncB  of  Wain,  ((tennnli  Klof  Edmid  V., 

»n  to  Edxtid  IV. 
E(m,  Iklhar  la  Bcnnlii 
E|;UDDiir,  ■gent  fa  SQtU  In  Ihc  anpo 
Elboir,  a  dapla  eeuabla 
Qinor,  Uh  *ldow  of  KIdh  Henij  tl.,  ud  moOn  of 

King  John. 
Ellnbelh,  qionWKIIIC&lnidlV.     . 

EanU,  t  lid  J  atlndlag  en  U»  Qhhh    . 


to  Hlppol^ 
DDltliii,  (Hind  of  Anton} 
&4*,  Mead  of  AntoDJ     .  .  .  - 

Etj^nghui,  Sir  Thonui,  u  oMnt  In  Klaf  Hsnrii'i 
EkiIiu,  ui  uicionl  lord  [Jolnod  with  Antelo  In  IIh  c 


M.  N.  D. 

o.v. 

M.  M.  . 


.I,t;fl.l,l]  UI.  I.B.Ti  It.i;>.  I,  S. 


■iiil«Mii1iii  from  Anl 
Emu,  Sir  Hugh,  k  Wobh  punn    . 
Emit,  Dnk*  at,  nd*  lo  tin  Kl^ 
E»icr,  T)iorauBmiflnt,I>iikaof,tnu-iuul<tatbo  King  R 
Eiitn,DDkaar,ilaidanKlD([lHiiT'aitdB  H, 

Bilon,  SlrPlna  of        .  . 

FiUu.wmnttoOUTU 
riluir.  Sli  John      . 
Filuur,  sir  ]i>lu> 

Fftni,  a  ibarlff'a  offlan    . 

Fuullo,  Sti  John     . 

Father  that  hu  klHad  fak  Son 

FkalconbrMjia,  Ksbert,  ton  of  Sir  Robert  Panlconbeldfe 

Failecnibridiie,  Philip,  halMirstiierlo  Robert  Fanlnr 

Mdfc,  baitard  un  la  Kln(  Rldiaid  I. 
FaaliiOBbiM(a,  l^r>  noUm  U  Uia  Buiud  and  RohRt    J 

Panleanblld|*. 
Feeble,  >  tacmh 


t.lj  ll.t,4|  H 
1 1'  U.  1 1  It.  a. 


HI.  J;  It. I. 
,    U.S. 

.    1. 1i  U.1,1;  in.  I 


FliTioi.n 


PIdM,  tin  bellow 


Ford,  Mi.,  ■  gmtlcDu 


Unbni.  PiliKa  of  Nomj 
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1.1,3)  lUt;  ail. 


Oudlnn,  BtAoporm 
Otifrm,  Sic  WilUuB 
Ou««  King  tX  Ann 
Oaont,  John  of.  Daks  0 
Ocnsiil  of  Ihs  Fnnch  t 
OsB  doDiu  (tunlliig  Of 
Otntlimu.  FrdcIi,  Mi 


GullMua.twD,  or  CTBbdlne'i  gonrt 
Oeatlowomu.  utcBdlBg  on  L4d;r  Uul 


r.N.  K,    . 
Ci-       . 
H.  E. 
H. «,  F.  P. 
.     H.  E. 


U.M. 

H. «,  3. ! 
HE. 


I    H.  •.T.P. 
,    T.N.K.      . 


,    U.l.l;  iT.l.ti  T. 


ILl.t,!)  ill.l:  l« 


lwKln(     . 


Oloaur,  DiKlKa  of  . 
OlofWr,  Duki  at,  broUKT  lo 
OloiUT,  Duka  >r,  onclo  to  ll»  Klnj 
aioKor,  HnmplinT,  Dulis  of,  nnela  to 
aiotui,  Bltinor,  Daebai  of 
aio««,  Bkluud,  Doka  of,  bnther  to  S 

wuit  KiDf  Rkbud  Ul. 
aioaUi.  Gul  of        .  .  . 

OolAo,  Old,  tuber  lo  laDDoelot 
(loiieri1,dia|tiurto  I:eu     . 

Oonnot  atHufleu 


■  T:"'Zi^:'',%!    ogle 


Omnia,  (in  Itoi 
Qrmj,  Lord,  Bon 


taBnbuUD  , 
U  sing  EJehHil 
U  Cipnlet     . 


Cfmbslins,  dliguind  iiad«  ll 


Galdoliu,  Hn  to 

GollduMcni,  ■  sankier 

Gnlldninl,  SiiHary 

OnravT,  Juov,  ■en'ujt  to  Lad]/ FuiluBbtMitv  ' 

Bunlft,  aan  u  th«  bnDtr.iiid  iHpb*w  lotka  i 

nueoDil,  of  Uw  KiBg'i  pirl7     . 
Huliiii,  Lord,  u  taamr  ta  Uu  Kin( 
HHtiBfi,  Lard ;  at  the  Dulu  of  Voik'i  paly     . 


ttaleiu.  Id  lore  w] 


Renry  IV.,  Kln(  .  .  .  . 

Hanry,  Priiu!*<>fW(k*,mtalhaKliit    . 
Htaiy  IV^  KlDf  .... 

Hcnrr,  Priim  a(  Wdai,  aftgcwuli  XIb(  Htmtj  ' 
Hviry  v..  King  .  .  .  ■  - 

Henry  VI.,  Klaf 
HnuT  VI,,  Kiog . 
Hmry  VL,  Klnf      . 
Henrr  VIU.,  King 
HmU. 


Ilcnld,  ■  RoBH  . 

Htrbeit.  Sir  W»lUir 
Homii.  dufUB  la  ^««,  In 


rona,  bfltmlbed  b>  ^flHC 


llolohr 

Hontla,  Mmi  to  HinlM 

Uoruiuls,  >  ultor  to  Blua 
HoiteDriiu,  HTTut  to  DOS  of  Tin 
HoAt,  vbvn  JdlifelodgH 
HoHoftbautnlaii 
Hnbnt  d*  Uvigh.  chub^alii  la 

Uanphnr,    Pitnn,    of  GlooUr, 
(>  HnuTV.)  Dnki  arOloMer. 


iKhlnM,  >  Romi 


II.  t,  F.  P. 

H,  4,  B.  P. 
R.  4,  9.  p. 


,■)  <l.l;  lU.K  T.1,1 
I;  h.l.ti  v.l. 
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W.  lOi  T.l.  l-i 
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Imoi|«i,  duibCa  to  Cjmbfllinfl  by  ft  Itemn- qii«r 

Irb,  >  •pIrCt  ..... 
lAbel,  qD««i  of  Fnui«  ■  .  .  ■ 

liaboUi,  ilitcr  ta  diodla     . 
Juaj,  u  i>ID«i  1q  RJnir  Hanry'i  vmy  .  , 


loha,  Don,  butwd  taotbn  lo  Don  Pcdn    . 

Jitan,  Prion,  of  Luuutn,  »d  b>  Ihe  Klnf 

John,  Frhue.of  Luieuttt ,  ftftetwudicnftted  (S  Hm 

Dnluor  BadtbnL 
John,  ■  bllowcr  of  Jack  Okte 

laoidiin.  Muj«7,  ft  wlleh  .  . 

JdIIi,  1  Iftdf  of  V««M,  bdond  of  PnUui 
jDUac,baloniliiraMidlD    , 
Juliet,  dugbia  (o  Cft|ml«t 


KUherins,  Qunn,  wUk  to  King  H 
KoBpsT  to  HorUmfT 
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Lauanlot  Gobbo,  >  doan,  mrna 
Launna,  Fritr.  ft  Fnaclioii 

LtTJoift,  daof htflr  u  Titna  Andio 


I,  Docla  to  tb«  King 


snrtltT  utanding  npon  FiedailciL    , 

ofBritftln 

blemu  otSntUnA  . 


LsontH,  King  or  Sidllft 
Lavli,  tbo  Dftiiplilii  . 
[.•■i(.tha  Ditiphlii 
LairiiXI.  KlngofPrBiiDi    . 
Icpfdoi,  Muaoa  .SmlUiu,  a  triacnvlr 

Lapfdni,  U.  fmllJu,  ft  trlnmllr 

LKnUnuitoftbeTowcr. 

UeutninC  [a  Aaldlu 

LIgftllBi.  fteoiUFintoIftgUnM  Jnlioil 

Unoaln,  Blihopot  . 

I.loD.ln  the  Intnluda     ■ 

LmgftlllLa,  Loid,  attandLng  on  tha  Kl 

Loid  Cfalaf  Jivioa  oT  cba  Klag'i  Laid 


U.  M.  . 
H.F. 
L.  L.  L.  . 


Ut~L.       . 

H 

f.    . 

B. 

H 

H 

I,. 

N.K.     . 

H 

S.F.P, 

o,  V, 

M.  V,    . 
ILJ. 


LI  dratli  of    J.  C 


.    U.N.  D. 
O     . 
L.L.L. 


.    i.l,H  U.  t,»,«;  Ul.t,»;  li 


Lm  Miyn  or  Lsudan 

LoiiM  Uwl  tnt  wiih  Bgitnua  <ii  Uh  nsrentina  n 

Lmou,  In  Ion  wlili  laiiia 

Li>nl,Lori 

LoHll.SlrThamH  . 


LocMta.  nlMag-wmu  to  Jiilli 
Ludina,  tMer  to  Adriuik     . 
LnnUna,  Hnrnnt  to  llmon 
LiKlUu,  •  Moiui  ts  Biuui  titd  C* 
Lads,  ■  Itnonio 
Ludu,  ■  lituni  of  Tluoii 

Lddu.  Oiiiu,  (ananl  oTUio  Soni 
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l;  U.l;  Ul.l,*|  1>.1,4| 
1;  U.l)  iT.t.l;  T.  t. 


Lucy,  Str  WfUiun 
LfchnidM,  naive  u>  J 


Hueh,  Edanod  Hortima,  Eul  of 
Much,  Eimani  MonJmei,  Eul  of  . 
Hnrcliu,  fonnf ,  ton  to  Corloluins 
Mudlvi.  4D  irl^nduit  gn  Clnpatn 
Mirgan-loD,  a  bulud  ua  ofPrluB 
rdnT^xnt,  ^ntlewomiui  nllendlnf  on 
tA^gtitt,  d^DgUtn  to  EUI^iar,  mt\an 

King  Rtnrr. 
M^rgvet,  Que«n  to  Kins  Hnaij 

MarKuH.  wtdov  to  King  Hcnrr  VI. 

UniU,!  lad;  ultndliig  an  Ifa>  Fiinu 

Mirin,  UllTln'i  wonUD     . 

Uiriuin,  nFighboniuidMRid  to  thn  Widow 

Unriuui,  beliothod  to  Anielo     . 

Mnrlnn,  dnngbtet  to  Potieloi  and  TlulM     . 


rlaarer  of  aahlp»  Bniivnln, 

lavoT  of  Londin 
fnyoiorSt.Albu'( 

IvoaD  v.  friond  or  Chsu 
IclnOi  m  Vnnth  loid 
Icnu.  MondofPompcT 


PTchmnta  frlnd  to  Antlpbolu  of  Sjmeui 


K,gle 


PKR90NS  RKPSESENTK^. 
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KIthul,  Sir.  iMimd  oTtha  AcchMi 
HIchul,  >  bllomr  of  Juk  C>d* 


r,  Ladf.  wttt  to  MoaUgu 


ihbsnid    . 
Hwiuhliit,  Id  Uh  Int«lDfe 
UapH,  ■  ibapberiai 
Hdiobki,  Prims  of 
MonlBMr,  LtAj,  dugbtsr  la  O 


Uortine 
Mortliiia 

Moth,  •  Mry 
Hanldy,  i  mm  it 

Hiud«Rn,  two    , 


Si  John,  unci*  to  th*  Duka  at  Vuk 
^  Hogh,  niela  to  Uw  Dqko  of  Teifc 

DmoBtlfl  of  NorUituubortud  , 

ahn,  Udiop  of  El; 


Mutud-md.  ■  AiiT 


NorfSIIiiIlobatt  Bigot,  Eld  of    . 

Norftilk,  HowbnT,  I>iill*  of 

Norlblk.  Dnki  of;  of  tho  Dakc  of  Yaik'i  ] 


NorhU,  Dslii  of 
NotihiiBiberluid,  Eul  of 
NiiRksaibarlud,  RmrT  Pney,  Bui  of 

Notthnabarluid,  Eul  of',  ■  Ion)  on  King 


Hrlr« 


to  Tilitaff,  no*  a  loUka  I 


Tfympbi 
Ohnon,  klni 

OfRcoT  AmployBd  by   E 


.  mm  of  Sir  Bawlud  lU  Bota 

>,  lUoetatiir  of  Potonliu 

10,  Kn  of  Sir  Hnluddc  Bali 

•,  Dskosf      . 


m.1. 

i.  1 1  lU.  1 : 1 

t.i;  lllUf, 
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Fudolpli,  Cudiul,  ihs  Fspa*)  IfUa 

:    Pub,  •Toaait  Bsblenun,  kbumui  ta  tb*  Fliiu* 
Pull,  BD  lo  Priun 


FrmbralK,  WlUUm  HuohaU.  Eul  ot 

Fcmbrab,  Eul  of ;  of  tbe  Duk*  of  Yoih'i  jiutj 

Percy,  Henty.Mn  to  <lw  Eul  DfNonbiimberiud  R.  S.     . 

Penr-  Haiii7,  nrnuned  HoUfui,  am  la  Um  Eul  ot    H.  4,  P.  P. 


Poillta.  du| 
Ptfllhoiu,  ai 


Petet  of  PomOtt,  >  [(opliM 


Pmo         .  .  .  . 

PWg.  an  iltnilul  n  Piinn  Heniy 
PelmcCo,  a  (eolkeoaa  of  Venu,  ■  i 
Phebt,  a  ihepbeideia 
Pbltuio,  m  Homau,  friend  lo  PoBtiiu 
Phillp.KlngorPiun   . 
Phllo,  hieDdar&nlini; 
FhilonnU,  mailu  of  Ihe  nreli  ta  1 


illor  to  XaihadB* 


Fuaoia,  gtnii 
PlHol,  A>Uo* 


U.N.  D. 
T.  Alh. 
T.  Jtth. 


l.bdeBatlor    H.t,  F.  P. 


Polna.  an  altendaiil  od  Prioea  B< 

Pollienie,  Kisf  orBohnsla 
PoloDloa,  loidebuabariain  . 


M.  «,P.P. 

H.4.r  - 

W.  T. 
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roTtU,wltktoBntaa 

PoRhanKU,  LeonaCua,  liiiaUnd  to  ImogEn 

J-._.,K^.,T„,.           .           .           . 

P™pen,,th.ilghlftilDuk.ofMlUii     . 

Protene 

ProTOit    ... 
Fuljliue.aianatiic      .... 
Pablioa.  aKB  to  Mucui  the  tribaiui 

Qotai.  to  KUg  Rkhud  . 
Qa«>B,  nlhioC  mbellBO  . 
gBeeiu,t>>»a      .... 
Ob1cM.,M«.           .... 
Qoicklv,  Hk..  boetao  of  a  taTOfn  In  Eaitobeap 
Qnloklr,  hM«       .... 

Raid  lit,  Sit  Blebud 

K».I>«.               .... 

R.gu..d.i.gl.l«rloLoai       . 

RelgBliT,  Duka  of  Anjou,  and  lltulat  King  of  N 

R.ynaldo,.emnltoPolonlui    . 

RIohud  11.,  King 

Blchatd.  eoB  to  Ika  Duke  of  York 

Voik. 

Efchmood.  Honrj.  Eari  of.  a  TooUi 

Richmond,  Hentj,  Eul  of,  aftcrntdi  King  Hot 

BlTora,  Lorf,  btothet  to  Lady  Bro; 

Blnci,  Eul,  bnthn  to  King  Edwud'i  Q<i«a 
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